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HE  reader  will  fee,  by  the  clofe  of  the  hiftorical 


X  fummary  at  the  head  of'  this  work,  that  I  thought 
it  necelfary,  in  the  defcription  of  Saint-Domingo, 
ftudioufly  to  avoid  touching  on  any  thing  relative  to 
the  revolution,  fince  1789. 

This  defcription  was  nearly  finilhed  at  that  epoch, 
as  far,  at  lead:,  as  relates  to  the  Spanifh  part.  I  had 
even  read  fome  fragments  of  it  in  the  public  fittings 
of  the  Mufeum  of  Paris,  in  1788  ;  and  its  objeft 
being  to  reprefent  Saint-Domingo  fuch  as  I  had  feen 
it,  it  would  have  appeared  whimfical  in  me  to  lay 
afide  a  true  and  interefting  picture  in  order  to  take  one 
that  was  every  moment  upon  the  change.  I  fhould 
have  feared,  in  fo  doing,  to  refemble  a  painter,  who, 
having  undertaken  to  draw  the  portrait  of  a  perfon, 
celebrated  for  beauty  and  other  advantages,  fhould 
determine,  at  the  moment  of  finifhing  it,  not  to  re¬ 
prefent  the  original  in  its  natural  ftate,  but  disfigured 
with  the  cruel  effects  of  a  convulfive  malady. 

Befides,  during  the  year  1793,  when  in  France,  I 
was  retouching  what  relates  to  the  Spanifh  colony  of 
Saint-Domingo,  I  had  continually  before  my  eyes 
the  dangers  that  had  furrounded  me  for  more  than  a 
year ;  the  events  and  arreftations  which  had  threatened 


(a) 


me  with  the  approach  of  a  cruel  death,  a  death  from 
which  I  have  been  pyeferved  only  by  the  influence  of 
thofe  very  afts  of  my  public  life  for  which  I  had 
before  been  perfecuted.  I  felt  the  necefiity  of  keep¬ 
ing  myfelf  within  a  narrower  circuit,  for  fear  of  being 
facriftced  before  I  had  finifhed  a  part,  at  leaft,  of 
what  I  had  in  {tore  for  the  good  of  my  country. 
Thinking  nothing,  then,  of  the  prefent,  but  as  it 
enabled  me  to  draw  from  the  paft  a  leflon  for  the 
future,  in  a  -defcription  of  the  fineft  colony  that 
European  induftry  had  ever  created  in  the  New 
W orld,  I  was  ftill  more  determined  not  to  mix  the 
effefbs  of  the  revolution  with  my  firft  plan. 

While  I  was  thus  labouring  for  my  country,  I  ex¬ 
pected  that  thofe  men  of  blood,  who  then  ruled  it, 
would  difpofe  of  my  fate,  A  courage,  examples  of 
which  multiplied  daily,  would  even  have  rendered  all 
dangers  indifferent  to  me,  if  the  fight  of  a  wife  and 
children  without  fupport,  if  that  of  other  dear  relations 
alfo,  had  not  imprefled  my  mind  with  too  fad  and 
diftrefling  ideas,  and  rent  my  heart  with  the  1  eve  re  ft 
torture.  I  even  caught  myfelf  fometimes  fighing  at 
the  idea  of  death,  a  trifle  in  itfelf  for  one  who  has  lived 
fo  as  neither  to  wiih  nor  fear  it,  but  which  would  have 
robbed  me  of  the  only  fruit  J  wifhed  to  reap  from 
eighteen  years  of  laborious  enquiry,  that  of  rendering 
it  ufeful  to  mankind,  In  this  fituation,  being  then  in 
one  of  the  ports  of  France,  waiting  for  an  occafion  to 
return  to  the  colonies,  I  became  the  objeft  of  frefk 
perfecutions,  from  fome  of  the  fobaltern  agents  of 
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tyranny,  which  had  covered  the  country  withfcaffokls. 
They  ordered  me  to  Paris,  to  give  an  account  of  a 
conduct,  which  they  well  knew  Robefpierre  had  never 
approved,  even  from  the  epoch  when  we  were  both 
members  of  the  Condiment  Affembly.  I  was  ordered, 
too,  to  take  my  family  with  me. 

This  laft  condition  awakened  in  my  heart  feelings, 
the  power  of  which  can  be  known  by  a  hulband  and  a 
father  only.  I  went  to  thofe  who  had  ordered  my 
departure,  among  whom  were  fome  who  had  terror  at 
command,  becaufe  they  themfelves  obeyed  it.  I  fpoke 
with  the  firmnefs  that  fo  important  an  occafion  in- 
fpired,  and  nature  rendered  me  fo  eloquent,  that  the 
majority  were  moved ;  the  order  for  going  to  commit 
my  head  to  the  executioner  was  changed  into  a  per- 
miffion  to  return  to  Saint-Domingo,  by  the  way  of  the 
United  States ;  and  when  an  emiflary  of  Robefpierre, 
without  doubt  informed  that  I  was  efcaping  from  him, 
came  with  a  mandate  exprefs  for  my  arreftation,  in 
fpite  of  the  paflports  granted  in  the  name  of  the  law, 
the  velfel  containing  all  I  held  dear,  and  myfelf  alfo, 
had  been  hardly  thirty-five  hours  under  fail. 

Arrived  in  this  allied  country,  and  learning  that  the 
part  of  Saint-Domingo  to  which  my  profeffion  at¬ 
tached  me,  was  in  the  power  of  the  enemies  of  France, 
I  took  the  refolution  of  feeking  a  livelihood  in  the 
United  States,  as  I  ever  have  done,  from  the  product 
of  my  labour.  The  delicious  fentiment  which  told 
me  that  I  ought  to  devote  myfelf  entirely  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  my  family,  has  rendered  every  thing  eafy  to 
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me,  and  this  family  repays  by  its  love,  the  labours  and 
cares  in  which  it  partakes. 

I  had  brought  with  me  but  a  fmall  part  of  my 
writings,  and  dared  no  longer  reckon  on  the  utility  of 
my  ftudies.  But,  with  a  horror  againft  blood-ffied,  has 
re-appeared  a  fyftem  which  gives  protedion  to  all 
who  love  their  country,  and  are  happy  in  finding  an 
occafion  to  ferve  it.  This  beneficent  protection,  to 
which  I  had  a  right,  has  produced  with  refped  to  me, 
a  moft  delightful  effied,  in  bringing  me  fafe  all  my 
materials,  all  that  my  fatigue,  a  confiderable  expence, 
and  an  indefatigable  zeal,  have  been  able  to  colled:  in 
the  fpace  of  twenty  years. .  Blefled  forever  be  this 
retyrn  to  an  order  of  things,  that  renders  our  love  for 
our  country  no  longer  a  crime  ! 

A  motive'  very  natural  to  a  writer  having  led  me 
more  than  once  to  run  over  different  parts  of  my  ma~ 
nuicript,  and  perceiving  but  a  very  diftant  hope  of 
publi filing  the  hiftory  of  Saint-Domingo,  I  wifhed  to 
fee  if  1  could  not  make  fome  alterations  in  it,  which 
fads  pbfterior  to  the  revolution  feemed  to  didate ;  but 
in  reading  over  fome  pages  with  this  intention,  I  met 
with  a  real  difficulty  to  interweave  what  I  had  already 
written,  and  what  I  wifhed  to  add,  and  fo  I  was  ftift 
brought  back  to  my  firft  opinion. 

How  did  I  congratulate  myfelf  on  this  perfeverance 
when  the  news  of  the  ceffion  of  the  moft  confiderable 
part  of  Saint-Domingo  from  Spain  to  France,  arrived 
at  Philadelphia,  made  me  believe,  that  the  publication 
or  tne  defcription  of  the  Spanifh  part  of  that  ifla,nd 
would  be  interefting  to  the  public  ! 


AD  VERTIS  E  MENT. 

The  Spanifh  colony  of  Saint-Domingo  was  the  fir  ft 
founded  by  Europeans  in  America.  Under  this  point 
of  view  it  rnuft  give  the  firft  traces  of  the  European 
genius,  receiving  councils,  from  fituations  and  events, 
till  then  unknown.  It  muft  fhow  the  proof  of  the 
tranfplantation  of  the  ideas  of  the  Old  World,  in  the 
New,  and  of  their  naturalization,  more  or  lefs  perfeft 
in  this  foreign  land.  It  fhould,  by  its  priority  to  all 
the  other  European  colonies,  formed  under  the  torrid 
zone,  have  prefented,  in  its  adminiftraticn,  principles 
for  other  nations  to  adopt  in  their  turn,  with  modifica¬ 
tions  more  or  lefs  fenfible,  and  produced  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  that  each  of  them  receives  from  its  particular 
manners  and  character.  In  a  word,  the  Spanifh  colony 
of  Saint-Domingo,  is  the  firft  mark  that  the  Europeans 
imprefied  on  a  vaft  part  of  the  globe,  and  with  fo 
many  recommendations  united,  it  certainly  ought  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  obferver! 

And,  what  time  can  be  more  proper  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  picture  than  the  moment  when  the  original 
is  going  to  difappear  ?  Indeed,  the  ceffion  of  the  Spa- 
niih  part  has  already,  in  deftroying  the  adminiftration, 
and  with  it  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  things  which 
lerved  to  mark  the  character  of  the  colony,  rendered 
it  impoflible  to  difeover,  in  what  now  fubfifts,  what 
has  fubfifted  3  in  future  it  can  be  known  but  from 
report.  It  muft  be  then  fought  for  in  the  remembrance 
of  thofe  who  have  known  it,  and  endeavour  to  come, 
by  the  means  of  what  it  has  yet  in  its  phyfical  exifi- 
ence,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lpirit  which  animated  it. 
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and  hazard  a  conjecture,  if  it  not  been  happily  painted 

when  it  formed  a  whole,  when  each  of  the  features. 

* 

v/hich  charaCterifed  it,  could  be  ftudied  at  leifure  and 
traced  from  nature  ;  and  this  is  the  picture,  which  I 
dare  call  a  faithful  one,  here  prefented  to  the  public. 

This  defcription  of  the  Spanifh  part  muft,  then,  be 
read,  without  ever  forgetting  that  it  was  written  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  every  thing  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  may  have  produced  ;  becaufe,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  it  was  written  before  that  epoch;  becaufe  this 
idea  has  never  been  loft  fight  of  in  what  has  been  fince 
added,  and  becaufe  I  had  ever  to  fpeak  of  things  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  revolution. 

I  have  carried  the  refpeCt  for  my  own  motives  fo 
far  in  this  inftance,  that  I  have  not  made  any  alteration 
in  that  part  of  the  work,  relating  to  the  queftion, 
whether  the  cefiion  of  the  Spanifh  part  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  France  or  nor.  My  opinion  on  this 
fubjeCt,  as  on  all  others  on  which  I  have  written,  is  the 
refult  of  internal  conviction.  My  fentiments  are  not 
a  law,  and  if  they  deferved  to  hav.e  the  force  of  one, 
what  furer  guide,  for  me  at  leaft,  could  I  be  required 
to  follow’,  than  my  confcience  ?  My  confcience  has 
forbidden  me  to  bend  my  thoughts  to  occafional 
events.  And  if  thofe  difaftrous  times  ftill  exifted, 
when  every  unpleafing  truth  was  criminal,  it  would  be 
much  eafier  for  me  to  hold  my  tongue  than  falfify  my 
principles.  It  is  the  efteem  of  mankind  that  I  feek  t 
I  know  how  to  do  without  their  approbation. 


/ 
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The  fame  principles  will  be  my  guide  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Defcription  of  the  French  Part  of  Saint- 
Domingo ,  if  encouragement  and  other  circumflances 
jhould  enable  me  to  commit  it  to  the  prefs.  They 
are  alfo  my  guide,  and  ftill  more  ftriftly  fo,  in  my 
Hiftory  of  Saint -Domingo,  that  unfortunate  ifland,  the 
paft  fplendor  of  which  will  aftonifh  future  ages.  It  is 
m  tracing  this  hiftory  that  I  re  col  left,  almoft  at  every 
line,  that  the  hiltorian  exercifes  the*  power  of  a  real 
magiftracy,  and  that  he  ought  to  throw  down  his  pen 
with  affright,  if  he  forgets,  for  a  fingle  moment,  that, 
at  a  future  day,  pofterity  may  have  no  other  teftimony 

than  his  to  direft  its  judgment,  on  faffs  and  indivi¬ 
duals  ;  and  that,  if  this  teftimony  deceives,  he  is 
chargeable  with  irreparable  injuftice  ;  unlefs,  indeed, 
pofterity  deteffing  the  partiality  of  the  hiftorian,  cites 
.him,  in  his  turn,  before  its  awful  tribunal,  and  ftig- 
rnatizes  his  name,  by  placing  him  among  the  perjured 
witnefles, 

I  fhall  clofe  this  advertifement,  which  became  necef- 
iary  from  feveral  motives,  by  a  wifh,  which  has  never 
ceafed  to  animate  my  heart,  fmce  the  moment,  now 
long  paft,  I  devoted  myfeit  to  the  ftudy  of  whatever 
concerns  the  colonies,  and  which  is,  that  my  enquiries, 
tny  mcrifices,  and  my  labours,  may  be  of  utility  to 
mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  to  my  own 
country. 


ADVERffSEMgNf. 


Notwithftanding  the  pains  I  have  taken  to  be  exadt 
in  the  hydrographical  particulars  contained  in  this 
defeription,  and  in  the  map,  which  makes  part  of  it# 
and  which  has  been  traced  under  my  infpedion,  I  do 
not  offer  them  as  mathematical  truths,  but  only  as  the 
trueft  that  have  yet  been  obtained  with  relpect  to 
Saint-Domingo. 
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OF  THE 

EVENTS  AND  TRANSACTIONS, 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  BOUNDARIES  BETWEEN  THE 
SPANISH  AND  FRENCH  COLONIES  IN  THE 
ISLAND  OF  SAINT-DOMINGO. 


1630. 

rjTK  H  E  adventurers,  that  medley  of  individuals 
A  from  almofl:  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ring 
augmented  in  number  by  the  new-arrived  French, 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  driven  from  St.  Chrifto- 
phers,  go  from  the  little  ifland  of  the  Tortue,  where 
they  had  begun  to  fettle,  and  ere£t  little  huts  called 
Sijoupas  or  Bouccms  (places  to  cook  meat)  on  the  iiland 
of  Samt-Domingo,  which  they  then  called  the  Great - 
Land ,  from  a  comparifon  with  the  Tortue. 

1632. 

The  Freebooters  and  Buccaniers  drive  the  Spa¬ 
niards  from  the  Tortue, 

Vol.  L  (  a  ) 
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Such  was  the  boldnefs  of  the  adventurers,  that  they 
retook  the  Tortue. 


There  were  already  fome  French  feeders  fcattered 
along  the  northern  coaft  of  Saint-Domingo,  from  the 
penmfula  of  Samana  to  Port-de-Paix,  and  united  in 
iittle  icttiements  ior  the  purpofe  of  hunting  of  the 
oxen,  that  were  become  wild. 

1641. 

Le  ValTeur,  an  officer  of  the  garrifon  of  the  ifiand 
of  St.  Chriftopher,  fent  by  the  commander  Poincy, 
lieutenant-governor-general  of  the  French  iflands  in 
America,  takes  the  command  at  the  Tortue,  where 
Whlis,  an  Englifhman  chofen  chief  by  the  adven¬ 
turers  of  his  nation,  had  ufurped  a  defpotic  authority. 


1663. 

Mi.  Defcnamps  de  la  Place,  commanding  for  the 
king  at  the  Tortue,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Saint-Dc- 
mingo,  in  the  abfence  of  Du  Rauflet,  his  uncle,  begins 
uic  fetdement  of  Port-de-Patx,  before  which  the  Buc- 


(  iu*  ) 

earners  had  one  in  the  little  ifland  a  Boyau  or  of  the 
Buccaniersy  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  of  Bay  aha, 
now  Fort-Dauphin. 

1664. 

D’Ogeron,  the  fucceffor  of  Mr.  Defchamps  de  la 
place,  forms  a  habitation  at  Port-Margot,  which  Le 
Vafleur,  who  had  firfl  landed  there,  had  originally 
named  the  Refuge . 

•  1670. 

The  French,  encouraged  by  D’Ogeron,  begin  to 
fettle  in  the  plain  of  Cape-Fran$ois. 

,  . '  ”  "  /  j  ’  '  , 

1674. 

D’Ogeron  augments  the  fettlement  of  Samana, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  attacked,  without  being  able 
to  deftroy  it. 

1676. 

At  this  epoch,  when  Pouan<;ay,  the  nephew  of 
D’Ogeron,  fucceeded  him,  fome  of  the  French  had 
carried  their  fettlements  along  the  fea-fide,  from  Port- 
de-Paix  to  the  river  of  the  Rebouc,  and  pofFefifed  the 
ifland  of  the  Tortue,  and  the  peninfulaof  Samana. 

1678. 

Peace  of  Nimeugen,  between  the  French  and 
Spaniards. 


(  xr  ) 


1680, 

Don  Franclfco  de  Segura,  Sandoval  and  Caftille, 
prefident  of  the  Spanifh  part,  writes,  the  xoth  July, 
and  fends  the  Licentiate,  Don  Juan  Baptifte  Efcofo, 
to  Mr.  de  Pouancay,  to  notify  to  him  the  conclufion 
of  peace,  and  to  propofe  to  him  to  fix  the  boundaries 
between  the  colonies  of  the  two  nations.  The  envoy 
finds  the  French  penetrated  as  far  as  the  river  Rebouc, 
which  he  crofles  with  Mr.  de  Longchamp,  who  was 
fettled  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  a  canoe  belono-ino- 
to  his  habitation.  Mr.  Longchamp  and  other  French¬ 
men  accompanied  the  envoy  on  the  road  towards  the 
Cape,  where  Mr.  de  Pouancay  was,  and  where  the 
envoy  arrived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  month  of 
July. 

The  interpreter  at  this  conference  was  Mr.  Demas 
Jonchee,  captain  of  the  fhip  the  St.  Bernard,  who  had 
feen  the  Licentiate  Efcofo  at  St.  Yague,  and  who 
conducted  him  on  his  return,  as  far  as  the  bay  of 
ManceniL 

**  •'  *  ‘  '  V  -  .  / 

An  infmnnent  -was  drawn  up,  by  which  the  Rebouc 
was  fixed  on  as  the  line  of  demarcation. 

&  -  ■  ■'  ■  .  /  - 

.  ,  1684. 

■  I 

The  Spanifh  prefident  who  wrote  to  Mr.  de  Cliffy 
the  o-ovemor,  to  announce  to  him  the  peace  of  Rath- 
bon,  which  was  concluded  the  15th  of  Auguft,  having 
complained  that  the  French  encroached,  Mcffieurs 


(  V  ) 


the  Chevalier  de  St.  Laurent  and  Begon,  adminiftra- 
tors-general  of  the  iflands,  and  who  were  then  at 
Saint-Domingo,.  propofed  to  him  to  acknowledge 
again,,  that  the  boundaries  fet  off  from  the  Rebouc  on 
one  fide,  and  ended  at  the  cape  of  the  Beate  on 
the  other. 

Don  Andre  de  Robles,  the  prefident,  rejefted  this 
propofal,and  the  Spaniards  began  themfelves  to  deftroy 
the  wild  cattle,  which  brought  the  Buccaniers  a-hunt- 
ing,  for  the  fake  of  their  (kins,  which  they  fold. 

1687. 

On  the  weft  of  the  Rebouc,  the  Spaniards  attempt 
to  form  fettlements,  which  the  French,  having  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horfemen  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Carron,  an  inhabitant  of  Bayaha,  go  and  burn, 

1688. 

In  the  month  of  May,  fifty  Spaniards  carry  off  two 
Frenchmen,  caught  hunting  in  the  immenfe  canto  of 
Bayaha.  Two  hundred  and  fitly  French  purfue  theory 
but  too  late. 

The  prefident,  Don  Andre  de  Robles,  anfwers,  on 
the  3d.  Oft,  to  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Cuffy,  that 
Bayaha  is  in  the  Spanifh  territory,  but  that  he  has, 
however,  ordered  the  two  Frenchmen  to  be  fet  at 
liberty. 

The  prefident  complains,  in  his  turn,  that  fome 
French  have  fettled  at  Samana. 


War  being  declared  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
former  plant  their  ftandard  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
Rebouc,  and  place  out-pofts  there. 

1690. 

The  French,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Cully, 
attack  and  take  St.  Y ago,  and  find  no  Spanilh  out- 
poll:  till  they  come  to  the  hatte  of  the  governor  of 
St.  Yago,  on  the  eall  of  the  Rebouc. 

1691. 

The  Spaniards  lay  wafte,  burn,  and  pillage  apart 
of  the  Cape,  and  then  return  within  their  territory. 

1695. 

The  Spanifh,  joined  by  the  Englifh,  lay  wafte  the 
country  as  far  as  Port-de-Paix. 

1697. 

The  peace  of  Ryfwick,  declaring  that  the  poiTefllons 
of  the  two  powers  fhall  remain  as  they  were  before 
the  war. 


1698. 

The  Spaniards*  profiting  by  the  peace,  fettle  on  the 
weft  of  the  Rebouc,  certain  enclofures,  under  pretext 
of  keeping  the  cattle  there,  which  they  came  to  fell  to 
the  French. 


« 


(  vii  ) 

Don  Pedro  Morel,  meftre-de-camp,  fent  to  the 
Cape  to  bring  back  Madame  de  Grade,  who  had  been 
conducted  to  Santo-Domingo  after  the  taking  of 
Port-de-Paix  in  1695,  is  ordered  by  the  Spanifh  pre- 
fident  to  induce  Mr.  Ducaffe,  the  governor,  to  draw 
back  his  out-pofts  fix  or  feven  leagues,  as  far  as 
Bayaha.  Mr.  Ducafie  anfwers,  that  the  prefident  has 
no  reafon  to  complain  concerning  his  out-pofts,  as  they 
sic  not  beyond  the  boundaries^, 

In  the  month  of  September  this  year,  the  kinn,  by 

letters  patent  for  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  Saint- 

Domingo  company,  grants  it  all  the  commerce  of  the 

ifiand,  from  Cape-Tiburon  to  the  river  of  Neybe 

tnclujively.  The  company  i tfelf  afterwards  makes 
conceffions  there. 

1699. 

i  r.e  6th  of  February,  the  prefident,  Don  Severmo 
de  Manzaneda,fummons  Mr.  Ducafie  to  draw  back  his 
advanced  polls  as  far  as  Caracol.  Mr.  Ducafie  fends 

to  im  Mr.  Duquefnot,  attorney-general  of  the  fove- 

mgn  council  of  Petit-Goave,  to  convince  him  of  the 
ndicuioufnefs  of  his  pretenfions. 

Mr.  Duquefnot  agrees,  that,  ’till  the  decifion  of  the 
two  courts,  the  out-pofts  on  both  fides  ihall  be  drawn 
back  to  iour  leagues  from  the  Rebouc. 

Galiffet>  become  governor  by  the  departure 
or  Mr.  Ducafie  for  France,  gives  permiflion  to  hunt 
but  never  beyond  the  Rebouc ,  and  he  places  an  out- 

po  at  la  Porte,  the  point  which  is  now  the  boundary 
between  Dondon  and  St.  Raphael. 


■ /".  sX*  ■  ■■'  &  - 
....  :  '  > " 
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The  Spaniards  encroach.  Mr.  De  Galiffet  writes 
to  the  prefident  in  the  month  of  July.  The  prefident 

anfwers  the  5th  of  September,  denies  the  agreement 

» 

made  with  Mr.  Duquefnot,  maintains  that  the  French 

V 

have  never  had  any  out  polls  beyond  the  river  Jaquezy, 
and  that,  in  1684,  Don  Andre  Robles  refufed  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Guyaubin,  or  the  Rebouc,  as  the 

boundary. 

Mr.  De  Galiffet  does  away  thefe  errors  the  27th  of 
Oftober ;  he  offers  the  teftimony  of  all  thofe  who 
have  been  ftationed  at  the  Rebouc  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  peace,  and  defies  the  prefident  to  prove,  that, 
at  that  time,  there  was  a  fingle  Spaniard  fettled  on  the 
weft  of  the  river. 

This  year  appeared  an  engraved  map  of  the  ifland 
of  Saint-Domingo,  by  N.  De  Fer,  geographer  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  according  to  which  the  boundaries 
begin  at  Porte-de-Plate  on  the  north  coaft,  crofs  the 
iftand,  and  end  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neybe. 


1701. 

October  the  7th.  The  prefident  fummons  the 
French  to  draw  in  ail  their  pofts  as  far  as  Caracol,  on 
the  confines  of  Limonade,  or,  at  leaft,  as  iar  «s  .... 
river  lacquezy,  making  protefts  at  the  lam*-  t.me. 

November  2d.  Mir.  De  Galiffet  ienos  an  ai.iw.-. , 
fuoported  by  tits  declaration  of  Mi.  Duqueli.o*.  Luu- 

■'  JT  C  *  •  •  v 


(  «  ) 

fclf^  andj  in  his  turn,  iiimmons  the  prefident  to  ob- 
ferve  the  agreement,  made  with  the  attorney-general. 

■:  -  1705. 

Acceffion  of  Philip  Y.  of  the  Houle  of  Bourbon,  ' 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  which  fettles  the  difputes 
about  the  boundaries. 

1706. 

Don  Guillermo  Morfil,  appointed  prefident  of  the 
Spanifh  part,  lands  at  the  Cape,  whence  he  fets  ' 
out  for  his  government.  Mr.  De  Charitte,  then 
chief  of  the  French  part,  gives  him  a  numerous  guard 
or  honour,  and  accompanies  him  in  perfon  as  far  as  * 
tne  Rebouc.  The  Spanifh  militia  receives  the  prefi¬ 
dent  on  the  other  lide  of  the  river. 

1710. 

T  he  Spaniards,  who  had  been  permitted  to  form 

four  or  five  hattes  on  the  French  fide  of  the  Rebouc, 
naving  manifefted  certain  pretenfions,  the  governor 
Oi  tne  Cape,  with  a  fufficient  force,  repairs  to  the  fpot, 
and  informs  them,  that  his  fuffering  them  to  remain 
there  is  an  afl  of  pure  favour. 

1712. 

The  French  fettlements,  even  on  this  fide  the 

Maffacre,  are  laid  wafle  by  the  Spaniards,  who  exer. 
cife  many  cruelties. 

Vol.  I.  -  (  b  ) 
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(  X  ) 

Thofe  of  the  town  of  St.  Yago  make  an  incurfion 
of  the  fame  kind. 

The  governor  and  inhabitants  of  St.  Yago,  in  an 
addrefsto  the  king  of  Spain,  dated  30th  July,  accufe 
the  French  of  invafions  and  violences. 

1713. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  court  of  Spain  directs 
its  ambaffador  at  Paris  to  demand  orders  for  the  de¬ 
molition  of  all  the  French  habitations  at  Bay  aha;  and 
the  fame  court  writes,  the  14th  July,  to  the  prefident 
of  the  royal  court  at  Santo-Domingo,  to  oblige  the 
French  to  evacuate  all  that  they  have  ufurped,  fince 
the  acceffion  of  Philip  V. 

-  .  r  ■  *  -  , 

1714. 

France  propofes  to  Spain  to  appoint  commiffioners 
to  fix  on  the  boundaries. 

T owards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  prefident  of  the 
royal  court  at  Sarito- Domingo,  difpatches  Don  Ra- 
mire,  governor  of  Azua,  to  the  Count  of  Blenac,  go¬ 
vernor-general,  then  at  Leogane,  and  Don  Pedro 
Morel,  governor  of  St.  Yago,  to  the  governor  of  the 
Cape,  to  fummon  them  to  withdraw  all  the  French 
fettled  beyond  the  river  Marion :  that  is  to  fay,  as  far 
as  the  fpot  where  Fort-Dauphin  now  ftands. 

Mr.  Blenac  refufes  to  yield  to  this  unjufi:  demand. 
The  general  and  the  intendant  order  an  examination 
to  be  made  before  Mefirs.  Beaupre  and  Durocher, 


(  xi  ) 


notaries  at  the  Cape,  when  twenty-four  witnefTes  (one 
of  whom,  named  Bigot,  was  ninety-three  years  of  age), 
atteft,  that  the  French  have  been  poffefibrs,  for  fixty 
years  paft,  of  all  the  country  lying  to  the  weft  of  the 
Rebouc. 

, 4  *  '  :  A  '  1  *  L  i  .  \  'M 
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The  duke  of  St.  Aignan,  the  French  ambaflador  at 
the  court  of  Spain,  is  directed  by  his  court  to  maintain 
the  examination  of  1714,  and  to  propofe  commif- 
fioners  once  again.  He  is  anfwered,  that  information 
is  expedted  from  Santo-Domingo.  But,  on  the  20th 
of  May,  the  king  of  Spain  fends  inftruftions  to  the 
prefident,  to  leave  the  French  in  pofleffion  of  what 
they  had  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  and  to  fend 
fuch  information  as  might  enable  the  court  to  name 
commiffioners. 


1719. 

In  confequence  of  the  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  Mr.  de  Chateaumorand,  the  go¬ 
vernor,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Sorel,  who  fucceeded  him, 
at  this  epoch,  propofed  to  the  Spanifh  prefident,  Don 
Fernand  Conftant  Ramirez,  to  obferve  a  neutrality  in 
the  ifiand  of  Saint-Domingo,  to  leave  the  difpute  of 
the  boundaries  undecided,  not  to  fuffer  the  Spaniards 
to  crofs  the  Rebouc,  nor  the  French  to  go  beyond 
Capotilie. 

The  Spaniards  place  an  advanced  guard*  houfe  at 


(  xii  ) 

the  point  where  the  little  river  Montcuffon  falls  into 
the  Artibonite.  Mr.  de  Paty,  commandant  of  the 
%veft,  orders  it  to  be  burnt. 

Ijzi. 

The  Spaniards  kill  four  Frenchmen  in  the  fouth, 
under  pretextof  invafion of  territory  j  but  the  prefident 
requefts,  in  the  month  of  February,  that  this  unhappy 

affair  may  not  deftroy  the  harmony  that  exifts  between 
the  twe  nations  at  Saint-Domingo. 

1724. 

The  court  of  France  fends  an  order,  10th  July,  to 
the  count  of  Robin,  charge  d’affaires  in  Spain,  to 
leave  the  fubjeft  of  the  boundaries  afide,  becaufe  it  is 
more  convenient  to  treat  on  the  fpot. 

Minguet,  (whofe  name  is  juftly  celebrated  at  Saint- 
Domingo),  returning  from  the  conqueft  of  Cartha- 
gena,  had  obtained  from  Mr.  Ducaffe,  nth  September 
1693,  a  vaft  traft  of  land  at  Dondon.  The  Spaniards 
after  having  long  vexed  him,  had  at  laft  congratulated 
themfelves  in  finding  in  this  gentleman  an  excellent 
Efculapious ;  but  certain  grants  lately  made  at  Don¬ 
don  alarmed  them.  The  prefident  complained  to 
Meffrs.  de  la  Rochalar  and  Montholon,  the  general 
2-nd  intendant,  who  anfvvered  him,  that  it  was  no  more 
than  the  fame  Ipot,  originally  granted  to  Minguet. 
After  this  the  governor  of  Hinche,  and  the  juftice  of 
the  fame  place,  came  and  fummoned  the  inhabitants 
to  retire. 


/ 


(  xiii  ") 

Meffrs.  de  Chaftenoye  and  Duclos,  governor  and 
ordonnateur  of  the  Cape,  went  to  Dondon,  in  the 
month  of  October,  accompanied  with  a  detachment 
of  militia;  here  they  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Miefle,  the  governor  of  Hinche,  at  the  houfe  of 
Signor  Saint-Yago  de  Ribera,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  French  inhabitants  fhould  remain,  except  two, 
concerning  whom  it  was  agreed  that  further  inquiries 
fhould  be  made. 

1727. 

The  Spaniaids  come  and  erect  a guard-houfe, even 

on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Dajabon,  or  the  river 
of  the  Maflacre. 

f\  1  r.  '  , 

1728.. 

Fifteen  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  an  officer 

from  the  guard-houfe,  eredted  in  1727,  go  to  the 

canton  of  the  Trou-de-Jean-de-Nantes,  in  the  de- 

pendancies  of  Ouanaminthe,  and  deftroy  two  French 

fet dements,  carry  off  fome  ilaves,  and  one  of  the  inha*- 
bitants  bound. 

Mr.  de  Chaftenoye  goes  from  the  Cape  to  the 
opanifh  auvanced  guard-houfe,  finds  that  it  was  an  en- 
terprize  of  the  officer,  and  complains  to  the  prefident. 
As  he  returned  he  learnt  that  the  French  inhabitants 
went  armed,  in  order  to  avenge  themfelves  on  the 
Spaniards ;  nor  were  they  appeafed,  till  the  comman¬ 
dant,  Juan  Gerardino  de  Gufman,  acknowledged  his 
error.  0 


(  xiv  ) 

In  the  month  of  Auguft,  an  order  was  fent  to  the 
Marquis  of  Braneas,  French  ambafiador  at  Madrid, 
to  renew  the  propofals  for  the  appointment  of  commif- 
fioners  to  fix  the  boundaries. 

1729. 


Mr.  de  Nolivos’,  commandant  for  the  king  in  the 
weftern  cantons,  made  his  annual  vifit  round  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  Cul-de-Sac,  Mirebalais,  and  Artibonite  : 
when  he  arrived  at  the  little  river  Montcufi’on,  he 
found  a  hut  where  there  lived  an  Ifidre  negro,  who,  de¬ 
firing  a  grant  of  land,  took,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  a 
certificate  from  Mr.  Hardouineau,  commandant  of  the 
Mirebalais,  the  28th  July. 

The  Spaniards,  who  faw  this  certificate,  took  um¬ 
brage  at  it.  The  commandants  made  the  alarm  be 
founded  from  Hinche  to  Azua.  The  people  flew  to 
arms,  they  marched  to  the  frontiers  from  the  Cahobe 
(of  Acajoux  or  Mahogani),  and  from  the  Verettes. 
They  even  wound  a  man,  Etienne  Trouve ,  an  inhabi- 
tant  of  Mirebalais,  with  a  mufltet  fhot. 

The  8th  of  Auguft,  the  prefident,  Mr.  de  la  Roche  - 
ferrer,  wrote  to  Mr.  de  la  Rochalar,  the  governor,  to 
propofe  to  him  to  appoint  commiflioners  on  both 
fides,  in  order  to  avoid  greater  evils. 

In  confequence  of  this,  Mr.  Nolivos  was  difpatched, 
and  he  had  a  conference  with  Don  Gonzalo  Fernan¬ 
dez  de  Oviedo,  auditor-general  of  war,  at  the  houfe 
of  Mr.  Hardouineau.  The  Spanifh  plenipotentiary 
faid,  that  he  would  anfwer  in  writing ;  retired  into  his 
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territory,  and  wrote,  that  the  difputed  land,  from 
which  Mr.  Nolivos  withdrew  an  advanced- guard,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Spaniards. 


*7  3 

The  6th  of  May,  prefident  Rocheferrer  writes  to 
Mr.  de  la  Rochalar,  and  complains  that,  fince  four  or 
five  years,  fome  French  have  been  fettling  at  the  Fond- 
de-Capotille.  He  requefts  that  they  may  be  ordered 
to  remove,  and  threatens  to  employ  forcible  means. 
The  governor-general  anfwers,  that  it  was  facrificing 
a  great  deal  to  the  love  of  peace  and  harmony,  to  ftop 
on  the  weft  of  the  river  of  the  Maffacre,  when  the 
French  had  a  right  to  go  as  far  as  the  Rebouc.  But 
Mr.  Butter,  lieutenant-general  of  the  king  at  Fort- 
Dauphin,  having  made  inconfiderate  expreftions  on  the 
fubjeft  or  tne  boundaries,  and  having  determined  two 
inhabitants  to  fettle  beyond  Capotille,  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  night  of  the  firft  of  September,  came,  four 
hundred  hundred  in  number,  deftroyed  three  planta¬ 
tions,  and  burnt  the  houies. 

On  the  14th,  in  open  day,  Mr.  de  Chaftenoye,  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Cape,  came  with  a  detachment  of  two 
hundred  men,  and  deftroyed  the  fame  number  of  plan¬ 
tations  in  the  Spanifh  territory,  but  without  fettina  fire 
to  any  thing.  After  this  reprifal,  the  two  governors, 
of  the  Cape  and  of  St.  Yago,  agree  that  the  river  of 
die  Maifacre  fhall  be  looked  on  as  the  provifionary 
boundary. 


(  xvi  ) 

The  25th  of  December,  the  minifter  approved  of 
the  whole  of  the  conduft  of  Mr.  de  Chaftenoye,  and 
agun  directed  that  the  fettlers  fhbuld  not  go  beyond 
die  MalTacre,  'till  the  boundaries  had  been  fixed  by 
commiffionersj  named  by  the  two  powers. 

.  ^7J2. 


Mr.  de  Chaftenoye  informs  the  Spanilh  prefident 
that  he  will  not  fuffer,  as  his  ptedecefTors  had  done  for 
fome  years  paft,  the  juftice  of  St.  Yago  to  come,  at 
each  change  of  the  prefidency,  and  fummon  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Maribarou,  Bayaha,  le  Brulage,  TAcul-des- 
tms,  and  the  Trou-cIe-Jean-de-Nantes,  to  retire. 

1133- 

In  the  month  of  October,  Don  Alphonfo  Caftro  y 
Mezo  accufes  the  French,  in  a  letter  to  his  court,  of 
deviating  the  Spanish  territory,  of  killing  fome  of  the 
ini  .mitants,  of  wanting  to  feize  on  the  little  ifland  of 

the  MalTacre,  and  or  continuing  to  fortify  Fort- 
Dauphin. 

1 73  5* 

The  29th  of  April,  the  Spanilh  minifter  fends  this 
complaint  to  the  French  ambaflador  atMadrid.  The 
court  of  France  anfwers  by  once  more  propofing  to 
appoint  commiffioners. 

Qnarrels  for  the  little  ifland  of  the  MalTacre  - 
river. 


WWW 
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1736-. 

The  Spaniards  not  only  prefume  to  fettle,  as  they 
had  done  in  1719,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mirebalais, 
but  they  even  place  an  advance-guard  on  the  weft  of 
the  river  Seybe,  a  hundred  fathoms  nearer  the  Trench. 

Mr.  de  Fayet,  the  governor-general,  marches  with 
fome  regulars  and  militia,  demolifhes  the  guard-houfe, 

*  ♦  /  in. 

and  ^pitches  a  camp  on  this  part  of  the  frontiers.  How¬ 
ever,  he  agrees  in  the  month  of  March,  with  Don 
Nicholas  de  Guridi,  who  comes  to  his  camp,  that  the 
Spaniards  £hall  keep  poffeffion  of  the  difputed  terri¬ 
tory,  and  that  an  advanced-guard  fhall  be  placed  on 
each  fide,  kill  the  boundaries  are  finally  fixed  by  the 
two  crowns. 

*737* 

The  king,  by  his  inftruftions  to  Mr.  de  Larnaee, 
dtfapproves  of  the  condefcenfion  of  Mr.  de  Fayet. 

The  Spaniards  enter  on  the  French  territory,  in  the 
dcpendancies  of  the  Gonaives ;  the  governor-general 
orders  Mr.  Maupoint,  commandant  of  Saint-Mark,  to 
verify  the  fail.  The  commandant  names  Mr.  Jean  Bap- 
tifte  Roffignolde  laChicote,  captain  of  militia  horfe  at 
Artibonite,  who,  on  the  8th  of  May,  finds,  at  the  pro- 
vifion  habitation  of  Minguet,  a  'hatte  occupied  by  two 
Spaniards,  though  it  is  proved  that,  two  leagues  further 
on,  there  ftill  exifted  fome  ruins  of  the  fettlement, 

where  Minguet  (already  mentioned  in  the  article  of 

Vol,  I.  f  r  \ 


i7-4)  had  refided  twenty-one  years.  A  crols  and  a 

Fiench  flag  were  placed  on  the  Ipot  where  thefe  ruins 
were. 

The  Spanifh  colony  is  put  in  movement  :  the 
fnilitia  of  klinche  are  aflembled,  as  alfo  thofe  of  Ba- 
nique  -and  St.  John  $  but  this  alfemblage  is  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  any  overt-ad. 

1741. 

The  Spaniards  make  incurfions  at  Dondon,  whence 
they  drive  feveral  inhabitants,  and  eftablilh  an  advance- 
guard  in  the  canton  of  the  Baffin- Cayman. 

*747 • 

Another  incurfion  is  made  at  the  Marre-a-la-Roche, 
in  the  pariffi  of  Dondon,  where  the  invaders  carrry 
off  five  negroes,  and  the  overfeer  of  Mr.  Mauny  de 
J  atigny. 

1750. 

The  13th  of  Odober,  fifteen  Spaniards  armed,  lay 
v/afte  the  plantations  of  Mr.  Loyer,  on  the  weft  of  the 

Maffacre,  and  threaten  to  burn  the  habitations  of 

*  * ’  "  '  '  -  * 

Meffrs.  Lambert  Camax,  and  Perrault. 

The  29th  of  Odober,  Mr.  De  Conflans  makes  a 
complaint  on  this  fubjed  to  the  prefident  of  the 
Spantlh  part. 

Vs  v'  "  ■ *  *  1  *"  .  » 

V  «  ’  f  -fc  »  a  L  *  ,  < 
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1752. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Spaniards  again  drive 
Mr.  Mauny  de  Jatigny  from  the  fettlement  he  had 
formed  at  Dondon,  on  the  territory  of  Minguet. 
Mefirs.  deVauareuil  andde  Laporte-Lalanne,  the  ad- 
miniftrators  of  the  colony,  re-eftablifh  Mr.  Mauny, 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  ift  Odtober,  17543  and  again, 
in  1756,  the  two  French  chiefs,  in  perfon,  take  poflef- 
fion,  formally,  of  this  territory,  in  confequence  of 
the  grant,  made  to  Minguet,  in  1698,  having  been 
juft  then  found. 

1755* 

The  aift  of  February,  the  Spaniards  fummonthe 
French  living  in  the  canton  called  the  Ravin  of  the 
Mulattoes,  (now  the  parifh  of  Valliere),  to  quit  their 
fettlements,  if  they  do  not  wifti  to  be  driven  from  them 
by  force.  Mr.  de  Lange,  major  of  Fort  Dauphin, 
marches  to  the  fpot,  but  finds  the  Spaniards  gone. 

Mr.  V audreuil  places  an  advanced  guard  here. 

1757- 

Four  habitations  of  the  Ravin  of  the  Mulattoes 
burnt  by  the  Spaniards. 

1761. 

Difputes  concerning  an  eftablifhment  formed  at 
Dondon,  by  Mr.  de  Villars  5  but  Mefirs*  Bart  and 
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d’Azelor,  governors  of  the  two  colonies,  let  it  remain, 
till  they  know  the  decifion  of  the  two  courts. 


The  Marquis  of  Grimaldy,  the  Spanilh  minifter, 
writes  to  the  Marquis  of  OlTun,  the  French  ambaf- 
fador,  that  commiffioners  are  going  to  be  chofen,  to 
fettle  the  boundaries. 

In  confequence  ot  this,  Mr.  d’Eftaing,  who  was 
then  going  to  Saint:Domingo,  received  orders  from 
the  king  in  blank,  with  power  to  fill  them  up  with  the 
names  of  thofe  whom  he  fhould  choofe  to  appoint. 

1764. 

Mr.  d’Eftaing  fills  up  with  the  name  of  the  Count 
of  Ornano,  the  full  powers  to  treat  on  the  boundaries. 
But  the  court  of  Spain  having  named  no  commiflary, 
the  Count  of  Ornano  returns  to  the  Cape  in  the  month 
of  June. 

Mr.  d’Azelor  attempts  to  eftablifh  an  advanced- 
guard  at  the  Marre-a-la-Roche,  at  Dondon,  which 
Mr.  d’Eftaing  obliges  him  to  withdraw. 

V  * 

1769. 

t 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Don  Nicholas  de 
Montenegro,  fub-commandant  of  St.  Raphael  and 
the  boundaries  in  that  quarter,  carried  oft  Mr.  de 
Ravel,  an  inhabitant  of  Dondon,  with  four  of  his  ne¬ 
groes  and  his  effects. '  A  demand  was  made  of  the 
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pcrfon  of  this  inhabitant,  who  was  actually  on  the 
Spanilh  territory ;  but  he  remained  in  the  prifon  of 
Santo-Domingo  till  the  month  of  June  1771,  when 
an  award  of  the  king  of  Spain  fet  him  at  liberty,  in  im- 
pofing  on  h:m  a  fine  of  a  hundred  dollars. 

'  *  •  4  •’  '» 

.  1770-  • 

jc}  x  •  s  » 

Mr.  de  Montenegro  makes  an  incurfion  at  Don- 
don  with  an  armed  force. 

Mr.  de  Vincent,  the  king’s  lieutenant  at  the  Cape, 
is  fent  to  Santo-Domingo,  by  Mr.  Nolivos,  where  he 
concludes  with  the  prefident,  on  the  4th  of  June,  a 
.leaty,  tne  ^th  article  of  which,  the  only  one  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  boundaries,  exprdTes  that,  in  cafe  of  a  dif- 
pute  between  the  two  nations  with  refpeft  to  the 
boundaries,  the  refpeclive  commandants  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced-guards  on  the  frontiers,  ihall  give  mutual  in¬ 
formation  ot  the  fame,  and  fh  all  meet  on  the  Ipot,  to 
verify  tire  objeft  of  difpute,  and  to  fettle  it  amicably, 
till  the  governors-general  have  concerted  together, 
and  given  their  orders.  Mr.  d’Azelor  added  to  this 
article,  that  the  commandants  lhould  vifit. their  fron¬ 
tiers,  in  order  to  know  well  their  fituatidn  and  boun¬ 
daries. 

1771. 

Fne  end  or  March,  Mr.  Montenegro  wifhes  a 
French  mulatto,  named  Beligout,  who  had  taken  fhel- 
ter  in  tne  Spaniih  part,  to  be  permitted  to  fettle  on  a 
portion  of  the  land  of  Mr.  Mauny. 
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On  the  3  ift  of  May,  Mr,  Montenegro,  at  the  head 
of  fifty  men,  came  to  the  canton  of  Canary,  a  parifh 
of  Dondon,  and  carried  off  the  overfeer  of  Mr. 
Mauny,  and  a  negro  woman.  He  pillaged,  laid  feveral 
plantations  wafte,  and  burnt  the  dwellings.  Another 
habitation  underwent  the  fame  treatment. 

Mr.  de  Nolivos  ordered  Mr.  Vincent  to  make  re- 
prifals.  The  latter  goes,  with  an  armed  force,  to  the 
fettlement  of  Don  Guzman  at  Ataiaye,  takes  away 
the  overfeer  and  four  negroes.  He  goes  alfo  to  the 
habitation  of  Ofife  Panche,  whence  he  takes  four  more 
negroes  and  a  negro  woman,  but  without  pillaging,  or 
burning,  or  any  other  ads  of  violence. 

Mr.  de  Nolivos  propofes  to  exchange  the  captures 
made  on  both  fides,  which,  with  difficulty,  he  obtains. 

He  goes,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  to  dine  at  the 
houfeofDon  Gafpard,  commandant  of  Dahabon,  and 
of  the  frontiers.  Here  he  finds  Don  Fernand  de 
Spinofa,  commandant  of  St.  Raphael,  and  its  boun¬ 
daries.  Meffrs.  de  Vincent  and  de  Lilancour,  king's 
lieutenants  at  the  Cape  and  Fort  Dauphin,  were  alfo 
prefent.  It  is  concluded  at  this  conference,  to  adhere 
ftridly  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  4th  of 
June,  1770. 

Neverthelefs,  Mr.  de  Nolivos  figned,  on  the  3d  of 

November,  with  this  fame  Don  Fernand  de  Spinofa, 

in  the  name  of  the  prefident  Don  Jofeph  Solano,  a 

treaty,  by  which  he  gave  up  to  the  Spaniards,  provi- 

fionally,  the  lands  difputed  at  Dondon  ;  ftipulated  that 
»  * 

the  French  fhould  quit  them;  and  confented  to  the 

s 
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eftablifhment  of  an  advanced-guard  at  the  Saut-du- 
Canot.  All  which  liad  been  conltantly  refufed  fmce 
the  government  of  Mr.  d’Eftaing. 

1772. 

I 

The  Vifcount  of  La  Ferronnays,  in  the  interim  of 
Mr.  de  Nolivos’s  departure  to  France,  refufed  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  convention  of  the  3d  of  November,  1771, 
except  with  reipect  to  the  advanced-guard  at  the 
Saut-du-Canot.  It  was  agreed  between  him  and  Mr. 
de  Solano,  on  the  10th  of  February,  that  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  faid  convention  fhould  be  fufpended  for  ten 
months,  to  wait  for  the  orders  of  the  two  courts.  That 
of  France  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  de  la 
Ferronnays. 

The  26th  of  November,  the  minifter  informs  Mr. 
de  Valliere,  the  governor-general,  that  the  court  of 
Spain  wilhes  to  fettle,  in  Europe,  the  difputes  con¬ 
cerning  the  boundaries  ;  and  he  requefts,  in  confe- 
quence,  all  the  neceflary  information  on  the  fubieft. 

>773- 

Don  Jofeph  de  Solano,  threatens  no  longer  to  per¬ 
mit  the  French  to  receive  cattle  from  the  Span i lb  part, 
unlefs  the  affair  of  the  boundaries  is  fettled.  By  this 
he  foices  Mr.  de  Valliere  to  fubfcribe,  a  convention, 
which,  in  yielding  to  all  the  pretenfions  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  declares  the  boundary  to  begin  in  the  north  at 
the  river  of  the  Maffacre,  and  to  end  in  the  fouth.  a*- 


r  \ 
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that  of  the  river  of  the  Pedernales.  This  convention 
was  concluded  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  to  which  place  the  Spanilh  prefident  came  in 
perfon.  v  . 

1774.  . 

« 

Mr.  de  Valliere  having  given  an  account  of  this 
tyrannical  ait,  and  of  a  fort  of  proteft,  which  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make,  the  minifter  approved  of 
his  conduft,  the  14th  of  January;  and  the  French 
ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Madrid  received  an  order 
to  communicate  the  proteft  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
conclufton  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  the  boundaries. 

177  5- 

February  the  27  th,  in  confequence  of  a  complaint 
of  the  court  of  Spain,  the  minifter  fent  an  order  to 
Mr.  de  Valliere  to  withdraw  an  advanced  guard, 
which  he  had  placed  on  a  fpot,  where  there  was  one 
before  the  25th  of  Auguft  1773. 

On  the  14th  of  Auguft,  1774,  Mr.  d’Ennery  arrived 
at  Saint-Domingo,  as  fucceffor  of  Mr.  de  Valliere, 
with  an  order  to  maintain  things  as  they  were,  and  to 
refill  force  by  force.  He  conceived  the  defign  of 
fettling  the  difputes,  relative  to  the  boundaries  on  the 


fpot. 


1776. 


On  the  29th  of  February,  a  treaty  v/as  figned  at 
Atalaye,  by  Media.  d’Eonery  and  de  Solano,  who 
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named,  for  tracing  the  boundaries,  and  placing  the 
pyramids  that  were  to  ferve  as  land-marks,  the  Vif- 
count  of  Choifeul,  and  Don  Joachim  Garcia,  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  of  the  infantry  of  the  Spanilh  part. 

Thefe  plenipotentiaries  terminated  their  operations 
on  the  28th  of  Auguft. 

*777- 

On  the  third  of  June,  the  provifional  treaty  be¬ 
came  definitive  by  the  ratification,  fubfcribed  atAran- 
juez,  in  the  name  of  their  Moft  Chriftian  and  Mod 
Catholic  Majefties,  by  the  Marquis  of  Ofiun  and  Mr. 
de  Florida  Blanca. 

As  this  treaty  is  become  the  common  title  of  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  two  nations,  and  points  out  what  ought  to 
be  the  territorial  divifion  of  Saint-Domingo,  I  thought 
it  indifpenfably  necelfary  to  infert  it  here  at  full  length. 


Vol.  1 
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r  R  EAT  Y, 

Concluded  between  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  their  Mofi 
Chriftian  and  Aloft  Catholic  Majeflies>  concerning  the 
Boundaries  of  the  French  and  Spanijh  PoJfeJJions  in  the 
If  and  of  Saint -Domingo. 

June  3d,  1777. 

•r  *  *  *  v  -  **  _  •  '  .  -  ^ 

THE  Sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain,  always  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  welfare  of  their  fubjcfts,  and  being  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  great  importance  of  eftablifhing 

* 

between  the  vaflals  of  the  two  crowns  the  fame  union 
that  fd  happily  exifts  between  their  Majefties,  have 
agreed  by  a  common  accord,  to  do  away,  as  the  cafe 
and  circumftance  may  require  and  permit,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  obftacles,  that  may  obftruft  fo  falutary  an 
end. 

The  frequent  diflfentions  that  have  taken  place,  for 
many  years  paft,  at  Saint-Domingo,  between  the 
French  and  Spanifh  inhabitants  of  that  ifland,  as  well 
with  refpeft  to  the  polfeffion  of  land,  as  other  parti¬ 
cular  rights,  notwithftanding  the  provifional  conven¬ 
tions  entered  into  by  the  commandants  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  poflfeflions  of  the  two  nations,  had  induced  the 
two  fovereigns  to  take  this  important  objeft  into  their 
confideration,  and  to  fend  orders  and  inftruftions,  in 
confequence  thereof,  to  their  governors  in  the  laid 
ifland,  enjoining  them  to  endeavour,  with  the  greatefl 
care,  and  moft  fincere  defire  of  fuccefs,  to  eftablifh  al 
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poffible  harmony  between  the^colonifts  of  the  two 
nations  refpeftively ;  to  examine  by  themfelves  the 
principal  trads  of  territory,  to  caufe  exaft  plans  to  be 
taken,  and  finally,  to  conclude  an  arrangement  of  the 
boundaries,  fo  clear  and  fo  pofitive  as  forever  to  put 
an  end  to  difputes,  and  to  affiire  the  continuation  of 
the  clofeft  friendfhip  between  the  inhabitants  on  each 
fide. 

In  purfuance  of  the  orders  of  the  two  monarchs,  all 
poffible  information  and  diligence  was  acquired  and 
employed,  and,  at  laft,  Mr.  de  Valliere,  commandant 
and  governor  of  the  French  part  of  the  ifiand,  and 
Don  Jofeph  Solano,  commandant  and  captain-gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Spaniih  part,  figned  a  provifional  conven¬ 
tion,  on  the  twenty-fifth  Auguft,  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  feventy -three  $  but  the  two  courts  judg¬ 
ing  that  this  convention  did  not  fulfil  their  mutual  de¬ 
lire  s,  and  that,  the  objeQ:  being  to  do  away  forever,  all 
motives  and  pretexts  of  difcord,  it  was  neceffary  to 
clear  up  certain  points  ftill  further,  difpatched  new 
orders  relative  to  the  fubjedl. 

The  governors,  fincerely  animated  with  the  fame 
defire,  concluded  and  figned  a. new  convention,  or 
delcription  of  the  boundaries,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
February,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy- 
fix ;  and  they  further  named  commiffaries  and  engi¬ 
neers  to  make,  conjointly,  a  topographical  plan  of  all 
the  frontier,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  to  place  at  proper  diftances,  the 
neceflary  pillars  or  land-marks.  This  commiffion,  as 
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appears  by  the  inftrument  figned  by  the  commiffioners: 
was  executed  the  twenty-eighth  of  Auguft  following. 

The  two  fovereigns  having  received  an  exaft  and 
full  account  of  all  thele  preliminary  fteps,  and  de- 
firing  to  affix  the  feal  of  their  royal  approbation  to  a 
definitive  arrangement,  that  might  forever  eftablifh 
peace  and  unity  between  their  refpective  fubjefts,  de¬ 
termined  to  have  formed,  in  Europe,  a  treaty  relative 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  poffef- 
fions  in  the  ifland  of  Saint-Domingo,  taking  for  its 
bafis  the  convention  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Auguft, 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy- three,  the 
arrangement  concluded  the  twenty-ninth  of  February, 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-fix,  and 
above  all,  the  inftrument  figned  by  the  refpective 
commiffaries,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Auguft,  in 
the  fame  year,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
feventy-fix. 

In  order  to  effect  the  faid  treaty,  the  two  fovereigns 
have  named  the  following  plenipotentiaries ;  to  wit : 
On  the  part  of  his  moft  chriftian  majefty,  his  excel¬ 
lency  the  marquis  of  Offun,  grandee  of  Spain  of  the 
firft  order,  field  marfhal  in  the  army  of  his  moft  chrif¬ 
tian  majefty,  knight  -of  his  orders,  and  his  ambaffador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of 
Spain  :  And*  on  the  part  of  his  moft  catholic  majefty, 
his  excellency  Don  Jofeph  Monino  de  Florida  Blanca, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Charles  Hi.  counfellor  of  ftate, 
and  firft  fecretary  of  ftate  for  foreign  affairs.  The 
faid  plenipotentiaries  after  having  conferred  together. 
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and  made  a  mutual  communication  of  their  full 
powers,  have  agreed  on  the  following  articles : 

Article  I. 

The  boundaries  between  the  two  nations  fhall  re¬ 
main  perpetually  and  invariably  fixed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Daxabon,  or  river  of  the  Majfacre ,  on  the 

northern  fide  of  the  faid  ifland,  and  at  the  mouth  of 

1 

the  river  Pedernales ,  or  des  Anfes-d-Pitre,  on  the  fou- 
thern  fide,  in  the  terms  fpecified  in  the  fecond  article; 
obferving  only  here,  that  if,  in  future,  any  doubt  fhould 
arife  as  to  the  identity  of  the  rivers  Pedernales  and 
AnJes-d-Pitre ,  it  is  already  decided  that  it  is  the  river 
commonly  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  river  Peder¬ 
nales,  that  the  plenipotentiaries  mean  to  point  out  as 
the  boundary. 

'  v  .  4  i  9 

Article  II, 

Seeing  that  the  laft  furvey,  taken  by  the  Vifcount 
of  Choifeul,  and  Don  Joachim  Garcia,  in  quality  of 
commiffioners,  conjointly  with  the  refpe<5tive  engi¬ 
neers  and  inhabitants  born  in  the  country,  has  been 
executed  in  the  molt  exadt  and  minute  manner,  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  made  between 
the  French  and  Spanifli  commandants  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  February,  one  thoufand  (even  hundred  and 
feventy-iix,  and  feeing  that  they  had  before  their  eyes 
the  different  tradts  of  territory,  and  were  fully  capable 
of  clearing  up  all  doubts  and  ambiguities,  that  could 
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srife  from  the  wording  of  the  faid  arrangement;  and 
former,  feeing  that  land-marks  have  been  planted  by 
a  common  accord,  all  along  the  frontier,  and  that 
more  correct  plans  have  been  taken,  in  which  the  faid 
land-marks  are  diftindly  reprefented  ;  for  thefe  rea- 
ibns  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  ftipulate,  that 
the  faid  inftrument,  made  and  figned  by  the  laid  com- 
miftaries,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Auguft,  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-fix,  and  in  which  all 
the  points,  rivers,  valleys,  and  mountains,  through  or 
over  which  the  line  of  demarcation  paffes,  are  clearly 
and  diftindly  pointed  out,  fhall  be  inferted  in,  and 
make  part  of  the  prefent  articls,  as  follows  : 

Description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  ifland  of 
Saint-Domingo,  as  fixed  at  Attalaya  the  29th  of 
February,  1776,  by  the  definitive  treaty ,/ub Jperati , 
concluded  between  their  excellencies  Don  Jofeph 
Solano,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Jago,  brigadier  in 
the  royal  army  of  his  catholic  majefty,  governor  and 
captain-general  of  the  Spanilh  part,  prefident  of  the 
royal  court,  infpedor  of  the  regulars  and  militia,  fu- 
perintendant  of  the  crufade,  fub-delegate  judge  of  the 
revenue  of  the  polls,  and -plenipotentiary  of  his  catho¬ 
lic  majefty ; 

And  Vidor-Therefe  Charpentier,  marquis  ofEn- 
nery,  count  of  the  Holy-Empire,  field  marlhal  in  the 
army  of  his  moft  chriftian  majefty,  great-crofs  of  the 
royal  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  infpedor-general  of 
infantry*  regulars,  and  militia  of  the  French  leeward 
(lands,  and  plenipotentiary  of  his  moft  chriftian 
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The  faid  plenipotentiaries  having  figned  the  fa  id 
original  treaty  by  feigniority  of  age,  delivered,  in 
confequence,  their  inftrudions  of  the  fame  date,  to  the 
underfigned,  Don  Joachim  Garcia,  lieutenant-colonel 
in.  the  army  of  his  catholic  majefty,  commanding  the 
infantry  of  the  trained  militia  of  the  Spanifn  colony  ; 
and  Hyacinthe-Louis  Vifcount  de  Choifeul,  brigadier 
in  the  army  of  his  moft  chriftian  majefty,  named  as 
commiiTaries  to  put  in  execution  the  articles  of  the 
(aid  treaty,  which  fix  invariably  the  boundaries  of  the 
poflefiions  of  the  two  crowns  ;  to  ered  pyramids,  plant 
landmarks  where  neceflary,  to  preclude  forever  here¬ 
after  all  difputes  that  might  difturb  the  harmony  and 
good  underftanaing  between  the  two  nations,  and  to 
make  out,  with  the  aftiftanceof  a  fufficient  number  of 
engineers,  the  topographical  furvey,  to  which  the 
underfigned  refer  for  fuller  explanation  ;  obferving 
tiiat,  it  has  been  impoffible  to  fign  it,  as  mentioned  in 
the  treaty,  by  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Boisforet,  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  fuperior  order  in  the  fundions  of  his 
office. 

In  execution  of  the  faid  treaty  the  line  of'  demarca¬ 
tion  or  the  boundaries  begins  on  the  northern  coaft, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  d'Ajabon  or  Majfacre ,  and 
ends  on  the  fouthern  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
or  the  Anfes-d-Pitre,  or  Pedernales ,  on  the  banks  of 
which  rivers  pyramids  have  been  ereded,  as  marked 
in  the  plan;  the  two  firft  bearing  No.  i,  and  the  two 
laft  No.  221,  with  the  inferiptions  graved  in  ftone, 
prance,  Efpana.  The  plan  clearly  explains  all  the 
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reft,  according  to  the  real  pofitionj  obferving  well 
that  when  the  right  or  left  of  the  line  is  fpoken  of,  it 
is  meant  the  right  or  left,  according  to  the  route  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  commiflaries?  and  that,  with  refpeft  to 
the  rivers  and  ftreams,  the  right  or  left,  means  the 
right  or  the  left  in  going  from  the  fource  towards  the 
mouth. 

In  going  up  the  d’Ajabon  or  Majfacre,  its  waters  and 
fifhery  in  common  from  the  line  of  frontier  as  far  as 
the  pyramid  No.  2,  of  the  little  ifland  divided  by  the 
pyramids.  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  conformably  to  the 
treaty,  and  as  this  line  is  not  a  tangent  one  to  the 
furtheft  elbow  of  the  Ravine-a-Ca'iman,  the  marlh 
being  impaflable. 

The  two  pyramids.  No.  7,  mark,  that  the  waters 
united  into  one  arm  between  the  two  little  iflands,  the 
river  becomes  in  common,  and  forms  the  line,  as 
below. 

The  fecond  ifland  is  divided  by  the  pyramids  from 
No.  8,  to  No.  17,  inclufively,  as  reprefented  on  the 
plan,  though,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty,  it  Ihould  be 

*  H 

divided  by  a  right  line  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
which  forms  a  fork,  where  the  right  arm  of  the  river 
takes  the  name  of  Lon  Sebafiian,  and  the  other,  the 
name  of  Left  arm  of  the  Majfacre .  But  the  particular 
plan  that  ferved  as  thebafis  of  this  article,  reprefenting 
the  ifland  as  an  elipfis,  and  divifible  only  by  one  right 
light,  was  fo  incorreft,  that  it  became  neceflary  to  take 
a  new  one,  fuch  as  it  now  appears  in  the  general  plan, 
and  the  ifland  has  been  divided  by  two  lines,  which 
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meet,  in  order  to  avoid  doing  prejudice,  conformably 
to  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty,  to  the  effential  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  vaflals  of  his  catholic  majefty,  whofe  land 
would  have  been  bereft  from  them  by  a  divifion  of  one 

right  line. 

^  * 

From  the  pyramid.  No.  17,  the  river  of  the  Maf- 
Jacre  and  the  Stream  of  the  Capotille,  form  the  boundary 
of  the  refpe&ive  pofieffions,  as  far  as  the  land-mark 
No.  22.  In  this  interval  there  are  two  pyramids. 
No.  18,  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Mafiacre,  which 
is  crolTed  by  the  high  road  from  the  town  of  d’Jjabon 
to  that  of  Ouanaminthe ;  two  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stream 
of  the  Mine,  No.  20,  and  two  land-marks,  bearing 
the  fame  No.  21,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  where 
are  the  fettlements  of  Mr.  Gajion,  and  where  two  little 
Streams  join,  which  form  that  of  Capotille.  The  line 
afcends  along  the  deep-banked  ftream  on  the  left,  as 
far  as  No.  22,  where  ends  the  plantations  that  it  fur- 
rounds  in  going  on  to  No.  23,  and  the  top  of  the  hill 

which  it  runs  along  .to  No.  24,  on  the  Piton-des- 
Ramiers . 

N  t 

brom  this  point  the  line  runs  to  the  top  of  the 
jiioun tains  of  la  Mline  and  IMlarigallega,  in  followingthe 
old  road  of  the  Spanifh  rounds,  as  far  as  the  land-mark 
No.  25,  at  the  point  formed  by  the  little  favana  of 
Strep,  on  the  plantation  of  the  late  Mr.  LaJ/dlle  des 
Carrieres  ■,  it  continues  along  fome  coffee  grounds,  fur- 
rounded  withahedge  of  lemon-trees,  belonging  to  the 
fame  inhabitant,  whofe  overfeer  is  Mr.  Maingault,  till 
it  comes  to  the  Piton-des-Perches,  and  then  descends 
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Hi  £  right  line  by  Nos.  26 ,  27  and  28,  in  the  favana  of 
the  fame  name,  on  the  right  fide  of  which,  and  by 
No.  29,  the  line  afcends  the  Montagne-des-Racin.es, 
that  of  Grand-S elles%  Chocolate ,  and  Coronade ,  where  is 
placed  No.  30.  Hence,  keeping  the  fame  mountain 
in  an  open  road,  the  line  comes  to  No.  31,  placed  on 
the  Hope  of  the  Piton-de-Bayaha ,  where  the  line  cannot 
be  miftaken,  going  over  the  fummit  of  a  mountain, 
with  an  open  road,  which  runs  over  the  top  of  the 
Morne-a -  Tenebrey  by  No.  3  2,  over  the  Pitcn-des-FJJentes , 
as  far  as  No.  33  of  Filgueral ,  leaving  to  the  right  the 
fources  of  Grand-Riviere ,  which  run  in  the  French 
part,  and,  on  the  left,  the  head,  or  ftream  of  the  Eper~ 
lins ,  which  runs  in  the  Spanifh  part. 

From  No.  33,  the  line  continues  along  a  well- 
marked  road,  and  croffes  fome  deep  hollows,  repre- 
fented  on  the  plan,  till  it  comes  to  the  Montagne-Tra - 
verfiere ,  on  the  top  of  which,  and  along  by  No.  34,  it 
goes  to  No.  35,  which  cuts  the  ftream,  called  the 
Ruijfe au-des Sable s ;  36,  37,  on  the  road,  in  common 
along  a  great  wood ,  38  on  the  ftream  of  Ziguapo  or 
Chapelets ,  where  by  the  branches  of  the  mountain  of 
the  fame  name,  the  line  comes  to.  the  top  of  it  at  No. 
39,  whence  runs  the  branch,  or  ridge,  called  the 
Mont agnes-des -Chandeliers,  along  which  the  line  now 
goes,  palling  by  the  land-marks,  Nos.  40,  41,  42,  till 
it  comes  to  43, placed  at  the  confluence  of  t htRuiJfeau- 
des -Chandeliers  and  Grand- Riviere,  having,  to  the 
right,  the  valley  of  the  river,  and,  to  the  left,  the  in- 
acceflible  hollow  of  the  ftream. 
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From  No.  43,  the  bed  of  Grand-Riviere,  is  the  line  of 
boundary  for  the  two  nations,  as  far  as  the  Guard-houje 
of  Bahon,  where  is  the  pyramid  No.  44,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  ftream  of  this  name,  mentioned  in  the  treaty, 
and  which  the  commiflaries  could  not  follow  from  the 
Montagne-des-Chapelets,  nor  that  of  Chandeliers ,  in 
their  weftern  route,  as  a  line  of  boundary,  becaufe  it 
rifes  far  in  the  fouth,  in  the  Mountains  of  Barrero , 
Carinas  and  Artimija ,  without  forming  a  junction  with 
uiat  of  the  Chapelets  and  Chandeliers  ■,  befides,  being 
xe tried  with  tne  Spanilh  hattes,  which  are  very  con- 
liderable,  and  which  come  out  to  the  river,  where  they 
have  their  plantations,  provifion-farms,  and  ecclefiaf- 
tical  revenue  lands.  Confidering,  that  thefe  particular 
circumftances  could  not  be  known  when  the  treaty 
-was  concluded,  and  to  draw  the  line  from  ridge  to 
ridge,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  mouth  of 
die  ftream  of  Bahon,  would  be  of  no  manner  of  ufe 
to  the  French  nation,  from  the  fmall  quantity  and  bad 
quality  of  the  land  which  would  remain  between  the 
line  and  the  river ;  and  confidering,  befides,  that  it 
would  be  cutting  off  the  water  from  the  cattle,  which 
would  prejudice  the  vaflals  of  his  moft  catholic  1.  a- 
jdty,  without  benefiting  thofe  of  his  moft  chriftian 
majefry ;  for  thefe  reafons  the  underfigned  comauf- 
laries  have  agreed,  and  their  generals  have  approved 
of  it,  that,  between  the  two  abcve-faid  Nos.  .43  and 
44,  the  Grand-Riviere  fiiould  be  the  national  boundary, 
and  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  communication  here 
he  road  fliall  be  in  common,  crofting  the  river  on  one 


lide  as  one  the  other,  every  where  where  the  badneis 
of  theroad,  or  the  nature  of  the  land,  or  of  the  faid 
river,  may  render  it  neceflary. 

From  the  guard-houfe  of  Bahon,  the  frontier  line 
afcends  the  ridge  which  ends  at  the  pyramid,  and 
from  its  fummit  it  goes  by  Nos.  45,  46,  47,  48,  and 
49,  in  winding  round  the  prefent  plantations  of  two 
french  inhabitants,  Couze  and  Laurent,  thefe  being  on 
the  right,  and  leaving  to  the  left  the  poffeffions  of  Ber¬ 
nardo  Familias ,  till  it  comes  to  the  Guard-houfe  cf 
the  valley,  where  the  land-mark  50  is  planted. 

From  this  point  the  line  afcends  the  mountain 
called  the  Montagne-Noire,  along  a  patrole  road  well 
known,  and,  half  way  up  the  fide  of  the  mountain  is 
graven  No.  51,  on  two  rock-ftones  with  the  infcrip- 
tion,  France :  Efpana.  On  the  fummit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  placed  No.  52,  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
plantations  of  Mr.  Milfcent,  and  the  line  of  boun- 
dery  runs  along  his  coffee  plantations,  whichare  .cn 
the  ridge,  in  going  to  the  Nos.  53,  ,54,  55,  56  and  57., 
along  the  prefent  plantations  of  Mr.  Jouanneaux,  paf- 
fing  by  the  Nos.  58,  59,  to  the  head  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Ravin-Sec  (  Dry-Ravin  ),  and  over 
the  Piton,  or  hill,  of  the  fame  name,  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  in  keeping  clofe  to  the  plantations  of 
Mr.  de  la  Prunarede. 

The  Nos.  60  and  61  are  at  the  head  of  the  Ravin- 
Sec  ;  62,  63,  and  64,  on  the  fame  ravin,  round  tihe 
prefent  plantations  of  Mr.  Lariviere,  and  from  65  to 
69  inclufive,  the  line  is  formed  by  the  boundaries  of 
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the  plantations  of  Mr.  Lajjerre,  which  are  on  the  left 
of  the  fumrnit  of  this  mountain.  To  No.  69  the  line 
follows  a  road,  in  common,  which  goes,  in  afee riding 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  aud  winds  round  the 
plantations  of  MelTrs.  Potier ,  Laleu,  Gerbier  and  Been, 
wihch  lie  on  the  left  with  the  land-marks,  from  No. 
70  to  79  inclufive,  placed  at  the  fourcesof  the  Ravin- 
Mathurin ,  on  the  different  Freights  of  which  it  is 
formed. 

From  the  Piton,  or  eminence,  where  Mr.  Beon 
is  fettled,  the  line  goes  along  an  open  road  on  the 
ridge,  as  far  as  No.  80,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Gorge-Noire,  [between  the  prefent  plantations  of 
MelTrs.  Cciombier,  Mathias  and  \N ola/co,  from  the 
houfe  of  which  laft  the  line  runs  along  the  ridge,  in 
defeending  to  and  afeending  from  certain  ravins,  till 
it  comes  to  Nos.  81,  82  and  83,  along  the  coffee 
plantations  of  Duhar,  on  the  height,  called  the  height 
of  la  Porte,  which  is  oppofite  the  wood  of  the  fame 
name,  and  |  on  the  top  of  the  faid  heihgt,  in  an  open 
road,  the  line  defeends  round  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Dumar,  as  far  as  the  pyramid  84,  ere  died  at  the  old 
Guard  -  houfe  of  tire  Baffin-ct-Cayman,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river. 

On  the  right  bank,  oppofite  No.  84,  is  the  pyra¬ 
mid,  No.  85,  where  the  plenipotentiaries  placed  the 
firft  ftone,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  beginning  the  Moun¬ 
tain  of  Villa-Rubia ;  the  line  goes  now  up  to  the 
top,  where  is  placed  the  land-mark.  No.  86,  and, 
defeending  by  one  of  the  branches  to  No.  87,  it  takes 
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-lie  iiiminit  or  the  mountain  on  the  plantations  of  the 
im  oihiefs  de  Pits ,  wKich  it  follows  il i ]  j,  leaving  the 
Hope  to  the  right  towards  the  valley  of  Dondon,  and 
to  the  left  in  the  fpanifh  part,  till  it  comes  to  the  p re¬ 
lent  plantations  of  Mrs.  Colliere,  which  lie  beyond 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Mr 
Chiron,  which  have  all  been  enclofed  by  the  land¬ 
marks,  No.  88,  89,  90,  91  and  92,  at  which  laft  the 
line  begins  again,  and  follows  the  ridge  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  oppofitc  the  above  mentioned  valley,  as  far  as 
No.  93,  at  the  mountain,  called  the  Montagne-des-Cha- 
pelets,  and  from  its  top,  it  defeends  to  Nos.  94  and  95, 
in  crofiing  the  ravin  which  joins  the  plantations  o^ 
Mr.  Soubira ,  to  come  to  No.  96,  on  thole  of  Mre 
Moreau,  and  from  this  point,  it  defeends,  in  a  right 
line,  to  the  river,  called  the  Riviere-du-Canot ,  on  the 
left  bank  of  which  is  the  pyramid  No.  97,  at  the  point 
of  the  oppofite  branch  which  defeends  from  the 
Marigallega . 

The  frontier  line  now  continues,  afeending,  in  a 
right  line,  to  the  top  of  the  Kercabras ,  No.  98,  and 
follows  the  ridge  along  by  the  plantations  of  MM. 
Lecluze  and  Tripier,  as  far  as  Nos.  99  and  100, 
whence  it  turns  round  the  plantations  of  MM.  de 
Montalibcr ,  Touquet ,  and  Gerard,  by  the  land-marks 
No.  101,  102  and  103,  to  104,  placed  at  clumps  of 
rocks  on  the  height  of  the  Jettlement  of  Valero,  and 
below  the  fecond  habitation  of  Touquet  and  Rodanes. 

From  this  point,  the  frontier  line  continues,  as 
ftraight  as  it  was  poffibie,  by  an  open  road  on  very 
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rough  ground,  eroding  Red-Stream  (  Ruijjeau-Rouge ) 
No.  105,  and  RuiJJeau-Maho  as  far  as  the  lam!  nirV 
306,  and  .hen  afeends,  „bliquely,  che 

the  Cantus  or  Lataniers ,  on  the  f'ummit  of  which 
is  No.  107,  whence  it  defeends  to  the  Ravine -a 
Founni,  and  to  the  pyramid  108,  on  the  Jeft  bank, 
between  the  fettlements,  now  given  up,  of  the 
fpaniard  Lora ,  and  thole  of  the  frenchman  Fauquet , 
pofteflor  of  the  land  known  in  the  treaty,  under  the 
name  of  Beau-Fojfe ,  then  the  partner  of  Fauquet. 

Crofting  the  Ravine-a-Fourmi,  the  line  comes  to 
the  pyramid  109,  at  the  right  fide  of  the  branch  by 
which  it  afeends  the  mountain  of  Marigalante,  pafting 
by  the  Nos.  no,  hi,  as  far  as  No.  1 12,  when  the 
Hopes  on  each  fide  go,  one  to  the  french  and  the 
other  to  the  fpanifb  part,  and  here  it  begins  to  def- 
cend  to  get  to  the  mountain,  from  whence  the  water 
runs  into  the  river  called  Riviere  -  du-Bois-d'Inde , 
by  the  land-mark  M3,  graven  on  a  rock;  114 
placed  on  a  branch  of  the  mountain ;  31c  on  th“ 

idream,  called  the  Ruiffeau-de-Rocbe-Plate  ;  116  on 

an  other  Cream,  called  RuiJfeau-des-Eperlins ;  117 
on  a  ravin  ;  1 1 8  on  the  height,  called  Hauteur -P, elec- 
Del-Dorado  j  119  at  the  hollow,  called  Gorge-du- 
Coucber-,\io  at  Brulage  of  the  Mont agne-S ale ;  121 
*na  122  in  the  iavana  or  the  faid  mountain,  on  the 
fides  of  the  high  road,  and,  firft  afeending  to  the  top, 
it  defeends  to  No.  123,  which  is  at  the  fource  of  the 
ftream,  called  RuiJfeau-a-Dentelles ,  between  the  faid 
mountain  Sale  and  the  mountain,  called  Montagne- 
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Noire-des-Gonaives,  on  whichthe  line  afcends,  "by  No. 
124  to  125,  where  the  under- figned,  finding  the 
fummit  inacceffible,  were  obliged  to  wind  round  it, 
through  the  fpanifh  territory,  to  come  at  the  op- 
poftte  fide,  in  the  direction  of  the  frontier  line, 
■which  as  in  all  other  inacceffible  places,  was  meafured 


by  the  rules  of  trigonometry,  from  No.  125,  palling 
126  at  the  Piton,  or  Mount  of  th&  Savana-de-Paez, 
and  1 27  at  the  Pont-de^P  aeZy  indicated  by  the 
treaty. 

Hence  the  frontier  line  continues  on  towards  the 
fummit  of  the  Coupe -a-ly Inde,  palling  by  the  land¬ 
mark  128,  at  the  hill,  called  the  P etit-Piton-ae-P aez ; 
129  at  a  fpring  in  the  valley  ;  130  in  the  middle  of 
the  faid  valley,  croffmg  the  high  road,  called  the 
road  of  Coupe-a-V  Inde^  between  two  mountains  run*- 
ning  along  the  height  to  where  they  join  again,  and 
defcending  to  No.  13 1,  which  is  in  a  hollow  of  the 
faid  mountain  Coupe-a-l'Indey  the  ridge  of  which  is 
followed  by  the  line,  palling  No.  132,  on  a  rock  ; 
133  at  the  foot  of  a  clump  of  inacceffible  rocks, 
called  Hauteur s-de$-Toriues>  as  far  as  No.  134,  on  the 
height  and  on  the  fide  of  the  road,  called  Chemin-de 
la-Deccuverte  ;  inacceffible  during  the  greateft  part 
of  its  ridge,  as  far  as  the  fources  of  the  Riviere-du 
Cabeuil \  but  notwithstanding,  the  Nos.  135  and  136, 
are  placed  in  the  Vallee-des-Cedrasy  and  137,  in  the 
Valle 'ePolanque  ;  the  mountain  continues  to  Dope  on 
one  fide  in  the  fpanifh,  and  on  the  other  in  the  french 
territory,  the  line  goes  by  the  land-mark  13 8,  placed 
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above  the  Source$~du-Cabeuil ,  on  the  mountain,  called 
by  Spaniards,,  de-Los-Gallarones . 

The  line  now  goes  on  above  the  S ounces -dn-Ca- 
beuil  and  along  by  the  land-marks  139  and  140,00 
the  fummit  where  the  Decouverte  joins  to  the  Mont  a- 
grte-des-Cahos ,  to  the  land-mark  141,  near  the  plan¬ 
tations  of  Ceb'eve  and  Gui ;  it  continues  along  by  the 
Nos.  143  and  144.  ,  graven  on  three  rocks  ^  14c, 
*46*  by  the  fide  of  the  prefent  plantations  of  Poirier ; 
147  2-nd  14^  on  the  land  of  Raulin ,  to  145,  where 
it  begins  to  defeend,  and  comes  to  the  firft  plantation 
of  Fieffe  going,  on  the  Spaniih  fide,  the  top  of  the 
Montagne-des-Cahos ,  and  which  is  bounded  by  the 
ianu-marks  150,  151,  152,  153,  154  and  155,  in 
returning  to  take  up  ,  and  follow,  the  ridge,  as  far  as 
the  fecond  plantation,  which  joins  that  of  Cazenave, 
and  both  thefe  are  furrounded  by  the  Nos.  from  1 56 
to  160,  inclufive^ 

The  line,  palling  by  No.  161,  goes  along  from 

lummit  to  fummit  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain 

(  which  cannot  be  miftaken  )  to  the  land-mark  162, 

at  the  beginning  of  the  plantation  now  belonging  ' 

to  Perodin ,  and  which  is  enclofed  by  the  Nos.  163, 

.164  and  165,  whence  it  takes  again  the  ridge  of 

the  mountain  as  tar  as  No.  166  along  the  prelent 

plantation  or  Cottereau ,  lying  over  the  ridge  to  the 

left  and  enclofed,  by  the  land-marks  from  the  faid 

166  to  17 1  mclufive,  hence,  going  along  the  fummit 

of  a  branch  of  die  mountain,  the  line  comes  to  Nos. 

172  and  173,  by  the  fide  of  the  plantation  of  Inn  and 
Vol.I.  (f)  5  ‘ 


/ 
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where  to  fummk  becomes  inacceffible  to  the  greateil 
height  of  Black-Mountain  (  Montague -Noire  ),  or 
Grand-Cakes,  the  fummit  of  which  marks  the  na¬ 
tional  boundaries,  as  far  as  the  falls  of  the  river  called 

•*  *  r 

the  Guar  anas  y  wtiich  joins  the  White^river  (  Riviere 
Blanche  )  at  the  place  the  French  call  Trou-d' Enfery 
where,  on  the  high  road,  is  placed  the  land-mark  174. 

From  this  place  the  frontier  line  runs  along  the  ridge 
of  the  mountain  of  Jaiti,  one  (lope  of  which  is  in  the 
Spanifh,  and  the  other  in  the  French  part,  as  far  as  the 
fu^mmit,  called  the  P it  on- de-V  Orangery  which  it  goes 
Straight  over  to  the  land-mark  175,  graven  on  a  rock, 
md  along  by  the  Nos  176  and  1 77,  in  the  flat-land 
of  the  faid  mcuntainy  called  Repofoir  (  Refling-Place  ), 
continuing  along  the  podedions  of  Hubey  and  purfues 
its  way  over  the  next  mount  to  the  No.  178;  whence 
it  goes,  in  defeending  along  an  open  well-marked 
road,  to  No.  179,  in  the  little  favana  of  Jditiy  and 
then  continues  on  to  the  great  favana,  where  formerly 
was  the  guard-houfe  of  that  name,  erodes  the  favana, 
-running  towards  fouth-eaft  along  by  the  land-marks 
180,  placed  in  the  middle,  and  181,  at  the  point, 
agoing  in  the  lame  direction,  to  the  poft  of  Honduras , 
eroding  a  very  deep  ravin,  running  along  the  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  mountain  on  the  left,  till  it  defee-nds  to 
No.  1&2,  placed  in  the  Savma-des -Petes  (  Savana- 
af  heafis  )y  and  to  183  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Artibonitey  which  it  erodes  at  this  point  to  come 
to  No.  184,  on  the  left  bank,  185,  on  the  ftream, 
called  the  Ruiffeau-d* lfidorey  and  arrived  at  186,  the 
Guard'hcufe  of  Honduras , 
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To  go  up  to  the  fummitof  the  mountain,  called 
die  Montagne-a- Tonnerre,  it  pafies,  a  fecond  time, 
thz  RuiJ)eau-d'Ifidore>  at  No.  187,  the  line  goes 
again  by  Nos.  18 8,  and  189,  towards  the  ridge  which 
as  a  well-known  boundary  by  the  divifion  of  the  dopes, 
as  far  as  Nos.  190,  191  and  192,  to  come  to  the  rock 
of  Neybouc ,  on  the  fide  of  the  high  road,  and  on  each 
fide  of  which  are  graven  the  relative  infcription,  and 
the  No.  193. 

From  the  faid  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  called 
Neybouc ,  over  which  the  line  continues  on,  being  inac- 
cefiible,  the  under-figned  went  to  it  along  the  Spanifti 
part,  to  place  on  the  fummit  the  land-mark  194, 
whence  the  line,  in  an  open  and  well-marked  road, 
goes  along  the  height,  called  the  Hauteur  -  de-la- 
Mahotierey  and  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  to 
defcend  (  acrofs  a  hollow  )  to  the  Ravine-Chaude , 
which  it  erodes  near  its  junction  with  the  Riviere-des - 
Indes ,  or  Horje-jhoe  -  River ,  which  the  under? figried 
eroded  for  the  find  time,  and  placed,  on  the  left 
bank,  the  land-mark  195,  conftrained  by  the  badnefs 
of  the  padage  on  the  right  bank  to  traverfe  its  drag¬ 
gling  current,  and  its  little  idands,  to  come  to  the 
Guard-houje  of  the  deep  valley  (  Corps-de-garde-de-la - 
vaUee-prcfonde  and  to  No.  1 96,  placed  on  the  dde 
of  the  prefent  plantations  of  Colo?nbier . 

From  the  faid  Guard-houfe,  the  under-figned,  crofi* 
fing  the  river,  placed  No.  192,  on  a  rock  of  the 
fird  branch,  and  continuing  to  open  the  line,  in  out* 
ting  the  branches  and  hollows  of  the  great  mountain, 
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along  by  the  land-marks  198  and  199^  as  far  as  20c 
to  the  I1  c?id- aes-R almifesy  on  account  of  the  impof- 
fibility  of  following  anyone  of  them,  to  take  at  No. 
201,  the  ridge  which  they  ran  along  by  Nos.  202  and 
203  ab  far  as  204,  and,  c rolling  the  hollow  by  Nos. 
205,  to  come  at  the  river  Gafcogne ,  they  placed  the 
•and  -  mark,  No.  206,  on  the  left  bank;  207, 
on  a  branch  ol  the  mountain  ;  208,  in  a  flat  ipot;  and 
ail  the  three  along  by  the  plantations  of  Mouffety 
fettled  between  river  Gafcogne ,  and  the  Ravine - 
des-Pierres-Blanches. 

From  No.  208,  the  line  crofles  the  ravin  in  a 
fouthern  direction,  running  along  by  the  fettlements 
or  Maucler  and  Gueriny  over  the  branches  of  moun¬ 
tain  which  lead  to  No.  209,  on  the  greateft  height 
of  the  mountain  of  Neybey  where  are  to  be  feen  the 
ponds  5  it  follows  the  fummit  of  this  moutain,  as  far 
as  No.  210,  where  the  guides  pointed  out  the  Ba- 
jada  -  Grande ,  or  Grande  -  Defcente  (  great  defcent  ) 
adding  that  it  was  impofiible  to  continue  the  road 
along  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  defignated  in  the 
treaty  as  the  national  boundary,  and  defcending  along 
the  Spanilh  part,  the  under-figned  went  to  the  foot 
of  the  Greai-dejcenty  and  there  fixed,  on  the  fide  of 
the  high  road,  the  land-mark  21 1,  from  which, 
crofiing  the  lake  or  BLtang-Saumdtrey  and  directed 
on  the  point  of  the  mountain ,  which  enters  the  furthefi 
into  the Jaid  lake ,  from  the  fouthern  party  near  the  Bar - 
guadier  (  fhipping  place  )  of  the  favana  of  the  White - 


Raviny  or  Ravin-River  y  the  line  comes  to  No.  212, 
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graven  on  a  rock  at  the  faid  point,  whence  it  afcends 
towards  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  goes  by  the 
land-mark  213,  on  the  road  to  the  mountain, called 
Mcntagne  -  du  -  Brulage,  crofies  the  hollow,  called 
Fond-Or  anger,  and  .after  rifing  to  the  oppofite  height, 
delcends  to  No.  214,  graven  on  a  rock  in  an  other 
hollow,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fettelement  of  Pierre- 
Bagnol,  and  following  the  faid  hollow  arrives  at  No. 
215,  at  the  jondtion  of  another  hollow  at  the  foot  of 
the  plantation  of  the  faid  inhabitant. 

From  this  point  the  line,  going  in  a  foutherft  di¬ 
rection,  cuts  the  mountain  on  which  Bagnol  is  fet¬ 
tled,  till  it  comes  to  No.  216,  graven  on  a  rock 
where  the  White-Ravin  (  which  has  had  not  water 
iince  the  great  earth-quake  ),  joins  that  which  takes 
its  rife  on  the  land  of  Beaulieu  and  Soleillet,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  prefent  plantations,  which  are  on  both 
fides  of  the  ravin,  and  goes  over  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  Majagual  or  the  Mahots ,  forming  the  line  as  far 
as  the  branch  which  defcends  to  Nos.  217  and  218, 
in  two  dry  ftreams,  along  the  plantations  of  Soleillet. 

The  line  now  continues  by  the  ftream  on  the  right, 
along  a  well-marked  road,  on  the  fides  of  which,  all 
the  large  trees  are  marked  (for  want  of  hones  fit  for 
lands-marks),  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Pedernales,  or 
Riviere  of  the  Anfes-d-Pitre,  the  line  marking  the 
feverals  turning  traced  on  the  plan,  acrols  the  bran¬ 
ches,  and  coming  upon  the  great  mountain,  palling 
by  the  Piton  or  Brulage-d-Jean-Louis,  by  the  favana 
of  Bouean-R  at  at  e,  that  of  the  Tdifcovery  and  its  Little- 
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Fond,  to  the  view  of  the  moutain  of  ha  Flor  on  the 

r 

left,  along  the  Dark-Hollow,  the  Source  of  Miferies, 
the  fettlements  of  the  run-away  negroes  of  Maniel , 
difficult  ftream,  and  deep  ff  ream ,  then  coming  to  the 
four ces  of  rhe  river,  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Peder - 
nates,  and  by  the  French  River  of  the  AnJes-a-Pitre 
on  the  banks  of  which  the  underfigned  placed  land-* 
marks,  each  bearing  No  219,  with  the  double  inf^ 
cription. 

The  bed  of  this  river  is  the  boundary  of  the  two 
nations  ;  it  was  followed  down  to  its  mouth,  on  the 
fouthcrn  fide,  obferving  that  along  the  firft  part,  its 
waters  often  difappear.  The  infcription  and  No.  220 
were  graven  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the 

o 

river,  which  does  not  run  at  this  fpot ;  and  at  its 
mouth  are  exefted  two  piramids.  No.  221,  on  the 
fides,  with  the  refpeftive  infcriptions,  in  fight  of  the 
two  guard-houfes. 

The  under-figned,  in  otder  to  execute  this  impor¬ 
tant  operation  with  the  greateft  precifion,  have  always 
had  before  them  the  treaty  of  29th  of  Feb.  177*^  and, 
except  the  divifiofi  of  the  fecond  little  ifland ,  and 
the  demarcation  of  the  line,  between  Nos.  43  and  44, 
on  account  of  the  reafons  abovementioned ,  accom¬ 
panied  With  a  fuScient  number  of  men,  knowing 
the  different  places  along  the  line  $  befidss  guided  by 
their  own  honour,  having  a  fincefe  defire  to  fulfil  the 
difire  of  their  fovereigns,  in  favour  of  the  good  and 
tranquility  of  their  refpedive  fiibje&s,  having  befides 
the  example  of  harmony  and  fincerity  given  them 
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by  the  plenipotentiaries ;  they  have  marked  out  the 
prefent  plantations,  and  caufed  the  inhabitants  who 
had  over-fhot  the  line,  on  either  fide,  to  draw  back 
according  to  the  flipulations  of  the  4th  and  5  th  artir 
'gle  of  the  treaty;  the  fecond,  6th,  and  7th,  of  the 
inftru&ions,  except  Mr.  Voifins>  who  is  mentioned  as 
having  voluntary  abandoned  his  pofition.  Obferving 
that  every  where  a  mandate  was  publifhed,  declaring 
pain  of  death  againft  any  one,  who  fhould  pull  up, 
cary  away,  or  remove,  the  land-marks  or  pyramids  of 
the  line,  and  that  every  one  who  fhould  over-fhot  it, 
fhould  be  punifhed  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
cafe. 

The  eommifTaries  being  perfectly  agreed  on  all 
contained  in  the  prefent  defcription,  written  in  the 
Spanifh  and  French  languages,  have  hereunto  fet 
their  names. 

Done  at  the  Cape,  28.  Aug.  1776. 
Signed r,  CHOIS EUL,  JOACHIM  GARCIA. 

Art.  III. 

To  give  {till  more  folidity  to  this  arrangement,  and 
prevent  any  doubt  that  might  in  future  arife,  the 
two  plenipotentiaries  will  fign  the  fame  original  to¬ 
pographical  plan,  which  as  been  fent  from  the  ifland 
of  St.  Domingo,  figned  by  the  vi&ount  of  Choifeul 
and  Don  Joachim  Garcia,  the  eommifTaries,  feeing 
that  all  the  places,  where  the  pyramids  have  been 
placed,  comprehended  between  Nos.  i  and  221,  are 
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marked  in  the  laid  plan  with  the  refpettive  infcrip- 
tions,  France:  Efpana,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a 
very  effential  part  of  the  prefent  treaty,  to  be  figned 
by  the  two  plenipotentiaries.  II  muff  be  obferved 
here,  that,  as  there  muft  be  two  copies  of  the  treaty, 
and  that  there  is  here  but  one  plan,  to  fupply  this 
want,  by  an  equivalent  formality,  there  excellencies, 
the  count  of  Vergennes,  minifter  for  foreign  affairs 
of  his  muft  chriftian  majefty,  and  the  count  ot 
Aranda,  ambaffador  of  the  catholick  king,  are  to  fign 
the  other  plan,  which  is  at  Varfeilles,  and  which  affo 
has  been  fent  there  from  St.  Domingo,  having  been 
figned  oy  the  fame  commandant  and  commiflaries. 
and  with  the  fame  formality  as  that  which  is  here. 

Art.  IV. 

T o  prevent  every  fort  of  conteftation  on  the  ufe 
of  the  waters  of  the  river  Daxabcn  or  Majfacre ,  and 
,endei,  before  hand,  ulelefs  all  attempts  or  enterprises, 
that  may  be  made  by  the  fubjefts  of  either  mon¬ 
arch,  on  the  borders  of  the  frontiers,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  free  courfe  of  waters  of  the  faid  river,  it  is  agreed  j 
that  from  this  time,  the  refpe&ive  commandants  of 
tuc  two  nations,  Shall  have  full  and  abfolute  power 
Oi  mipecuon,  oy  themfelves  or  their  commifianes, 
over  the  execution  of  this  article  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
French  commandant,  Shall  fee  that  there  is  no  in¬ 
fraction  on  the  Spanish  fide,  and  the  Spaniard 
commandant  that  there  is  -none  on  -the  French  fide  ; 
and  if  the  leaft  contravention  Should  be  difcovered  in 
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this  point,  the  commandant  of  the  injured  party,  fliall 
make  his  complaint  to  the  party  offending,  that  this 
latter  may  deftroy,  without  delay  or  excufe,  the  work 
that  might  be  raifed,  and  place  things  in  their  former 
ftate  ;  and  if  that  fliould  be  refufed,  the  commandant 
of  the  injured  party  fhall  be  authorifed  to  do  himfelf 
juftice  at  once. 

-  What  has  been  faid  in  this  article  fhall  not  be  con- 
ftrued  to  hinder  either  party  from  raifing  dykes  on  his 
own  fide,  neceflary  to  guard  his  territory  from  floods 
and  inundations,  provided  they  do  not  interrupt  the  free 
current  of  the  river. 

Art.  V. 

'  -  > 

;  '  1  •  1  " 

Though  in  the  conventions  heretofore  made,  there 
have  anfen  fome  doubts  and  difficulties  relative  to  the 
footing  on  which  the  feveral  colonifts  were  to  remain, 
whofe  pofleflions  had  run  into  the  territory  of  the  other 
nation,  this  point  having  been  fettled  individually  by 
the  inflrument  figned  by  the  refpective  commiflaries, 
on  the  28th  of  Auguft,  1776,  the  prefent  article  con- 
fir  ms  that  fettlement  5  fo  that,  if  perchance  the  colo¬ 
nifts  who,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  that  inflrument, 
ougnt  to  quit  certain  pofleflions,  have  not  yet  quitted 
them,  they  fhall  do  fo  without  the  leaft  delay. 

Art.  VI. 

In  order  that  the  boundary-marks  and  pyramids  re¬ 
main  where  they  are  now  fixed,  and  in  the  fame  ftate, 

the  prefent  article  approves  and  confirms  the  man- 
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date  publifhed  by  the  common  accord  of  the  French 
and  Spanifh  commandants  in  the  faid  ifland,  declaring 
guiity  or  rebellion  ail  perlons  whatever,  who  fhall 
have  the  temerity  to  carry  away,  deflroy,  or  remove 
any  one  of  the  faid  boundary  marks ;  that  the  criminal 
lhall  be  tried-.-by  a  council  of  war,  and  condemned  to 
death,  and  that  if,  endeavouring  to  efcape  from  either 
jurifdiction,  he  fhould  take  fhelter  in  the  other,  he 
ihall  there  find  neither  fuccour  nor  protection. 

Art.  VII. 

'I  hough  the  boundaries  of  the  two  nations  are  now 
clearly  and  diftinftly  marked  along  the  whole  extent 
of  their  frontier,  it  is  neverthelefs  ftipulated  by  the 
prefent  article,  that  there  fhall  be  conftantly  an  infpec- 
tor,  on  both  fides,  who  fhall  fee  obferved  and  fulfilled: 
all  the  points  agreed  on  by  this  treaty. 


Art.  VIII. 

Without  prejudice  to  any  thing  above  eftablifhed 
with  regard  to  the  boundaries,  the  plenipotentiaries 
having  the  general  good  in  view,  and  to  render  this 
arrangement  more  advantageous  to  the  vaflfals  of  the 
two  crowns,  confirm  further  the  agreement  made  by 
the  two  commandants  refpe£tively?  on  the  29th  Feb. 
1776,  relative  to  the  liberty  that  the  French  frail  have 
to  go  through  the  places  pointed  out  in  die  inftru- 
tnent  made  by  the  two  commiflaries,  and  not  by  any 
other  way,  into  the  Spanifh  pofleffions  on  all  necellary 
©ccafions,  not  excepting  the  marching  of  troops  ;  the 
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Spaniards  have  a  right  alfo  to  go,  by  the  roads  men, 
tioned  in  the  fame  inftrument,  figned  by  die  refpe&ive 
commiffaries,  into  the  French  poffeflions,  in  all  cafes 
that  it  may  become  neceilary,  without  exception  of  the 
paflage  of  marching  troops.  Obferving,  however, 
widi  refpeft  to  the  marching  of  troops,  that  it  muft  be 
preceded  by  a  notice  given  mutually  by  the  refpective 
commandants,  and  according  to  the  agreement  they 
fnall  make  with  one  another ;  but  with  refpeft  to  the 
tranlportationof  merchandife,  or  other  articles  of  com¬ 
merce,  each  nation  may  make  fuch  regulations,  and 
take  fuch  precautions  as  are  moft  conformable  to  its 
laws,  that  this  conceffion  may  in  no  wife  ferve  as  a 
pretext  for  Snuggling,  the  paffage  granted  by  the  two 
parties  refpe&ively,  having  for  object  to  facilitate  the 
indifpenfable  communications  that  the  vaflals  of  the 
two  powers  may  have  with  each  other. 

In  conlequence,  it  is  provided  that  the  French  fhall 
oe  permitted  to  repair,  at  their  own  expence,  the  road 
of  communication  between  St.  Raphael  and  the  Coupe 
a  I’Inde,  though  the  land,  over  which  the  road  goes, 
properly  belongs  to  Spain. 

Art.  IX. 

The  prefent  treaty  fhall  be  approved  and  ratified 
by  their  mofc  chriftian  and  catholic  majefties,  in  the 
fpaceof  two  months,  or  fooner,  ifpoffible,  and  au- 
tnentic  copies  of  it  fhall  be  fent,  without  lofs  of  time, 
to  the  refpeftive  commandants  of  the  ifland  of  Saint- 
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Domingo,  that  they  may  caufe  it  to  be  punttuaily  and 
invariably  obeyed. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  underfigned  minifters 
plenipotentiary  of  their  mod  chriftian  and  catholic 
majefties,  have  figned  it,  and  fealed  it  with  the  feal  of 
our  arms.  Done  at  Aranjuez,  the  third  of  June,  one  * 
thoufand,  feven  hundred  and  feventy-feven. 

Signed,  Qssun, 

El.  Comde  Florida  Blanca. 

From  the  copy,  at  the  Cape,  the  firft  of  December, 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventv-feven. 

Signed,  B’Argout. 

Marked  ne  varietur ,  and  filed  in  confequence  of 
the  refolve  of  this  day.  Done  at  the  Cape  in  Council, 
8th  December,  1777 . 

Signed,  De  Vaivre. 


One  cannot  help,  in  looking  over  this  map,  where 
the  line  of  demarcation  is  feen,  to  make  this  cbferva- 
tion,  that  it  is  very  extraordinary,  that  the  extent  of  the 
French  part  and  that  of  the  Spanifh,  have  followed 
dire&ly  the  inverfe  of  the  power  of  each  nation  in  the 
ifland.  Indeed,  when  the  Spaniards  had  yet  a  pretty 
confiderable  population,  vaft  eftablifhments,  and  the 
remarkable  remnant  of  the  ancient  fplendor  of  the 
Spanifh  ifland,  a  handful  of  French  wrere  fettled  as  far 
as  the  Rebouc,  to  the  north,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neybe,  to  the  fouth,  without  reckoning  the  pofTeffion 
of  Samana ;  and  when  the  French  colony  has  been 
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confide r ably  ftrengthened,  and  when  its  ftate  of  prof, 
perity  renders  ftill  more  ftriking  the  decay  of  the 
Spanifh  colony,  the  boundaries  are,  the  Mafiacre,  to 
the  north,  and  the  Anfes-a-Pitre  to  the  fouth ;  a  dif¬ 
ference  that  cannot  be  efteemed  at  lefs  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  fquare  leagues. 

It  is  in  writing  the  hiftory  of  Saint-Domingo  that  I 
ent^r,  on  this  head,  into  particulars  which  by  their 
natuie  even  are  excluded  from  thisfummary.  Ifhall 
content  myfelf  at  prefent  with  obferving,  that  the 
loudeft  complaints  were  made  againft  the  treaty  5  and 
it  is  faid,  that  its  execution  on  the  fpot  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  conformable  to  the  line  which  reprefents  it  on 
the  paper.  It  is  even  an  opinion  pretty  generally  re¬ 
ceived,  that  a  defire  to  terminate  the  quarrels,  which 
lafted  near  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  the  reafon 
why  the  French  did  not  weigh  all  the  conceffions 
made  to  Spain,  or  why  a  previous  examination  was 
not  made  of  all  the  contefted  places. 

They  mention  particularly  the  fact  of  a  current  of 
water,  erroneoufiy  taken  for  the  left  arm  of  the  Maf- 

facre,  as  a  proof  of  precipitation,  or  of  a  condefcenfion 
equally  reprehenfible. 

But,  after  all,  this  part  of  the  ifland  left  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  now  forms  the  colony,  which  they  are  the  pro¬ 
prietors  or,  and  that  I  have  deferibed  in  this  work, 
without  any  notice  of  the  revolution,  which  has  been 
going  on  in  France  fince  1789.  It  is,  then,  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  part  confidered  in  itfelf,  or  in  its  relation  with  the 

French  part,  fuchas  this  laft  was  in  17  89,  that  I  prefent 
to  my  readers, 
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The  day  wiL  come.,  ir  my  exiftence  is  prelerved 
till  that  epoch,  when  the  public  will  learn,  by  the 
hiftory  of  Samt-Domingo,  which  1  intend  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  tnem,  the  tadls  relative  to  this  revolution.  Theie 
fa£ts  will  tnen  naturally  follow  thofe  which  prefen t  the 
ifland,  fuch  as  it  was,  from  the  firft  eftablifhment  of 
the  French  on  it,  to  the  time,  when  the  events  in  the 
mother  country  of  the  French  part  produced  on  the 
latter  the  inevitable  influence  of  a  powerful  caufe 
favoured  by  local  circumftances. 
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SPANISH  PART 


OF  THE 


ISLAND  OF  SAINT-DOMINGO. 


HE  ifland  of  Saint-Domingo,  lying  in  the  At- 


X  lantic  ocean,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  one  of  the  four  great  Antilles,  and  the  moft 
extenfive  of  them  all,  except  the  ifland  of  Cuba. 
Saint-Domingo  had  the  honour  of  being  the  cradle 
of  the  European  power  in  the  new  world,  a  denomi¬ 
nation,  that  even  the  influence  of  this  fourth  quarter 
of  the  globe  on  the  others,  will  never  render  as  ho¬ 
nourable  and  as  fplendid  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Chriftopher  Columbus  difcovered  Saint-Domino-o 
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and  landed  on  it,  the  fixth  of  December,  1492.  The 
native  iflanders  called  it  Hay ti,  which,  in  their  language, 
figmfied  high  or  mountainous  land*  According  to 
Charlevoix,  they  called  it  alfo  Quifqueya  ■,  that  is, 
great  country ,  or  mother  of  countries .  Others  tell  us, 
Vol.  I.  A 
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that  they  called  it  Bchio ,  which  means,  country  full  of 
habitations  and  villages .  Columbus  gave  it  the  name 
of  Hifpaniola ,  or  little  Spain ;  and  the  Spaniards,  in 
whofe  name  it  was  taken  pofleffion  o£  ftill  retain  it  $ 
though  that  of  Saint-Domingo  generally  prevails  with 
other  nations,  and  is  the  only  one  ever  given  it  by  the 

French.  This  latter  name  comes  from  that  of  Santo- 

# 

Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  Spanifh  part,  which,  it  is 
faid,  was  thus  called  by  Columbus,  in  honour  of  his 
father. 

Saint-Domingo  is  fituated  between  17  degrees  55 
minutes  and  20  degrees,  north  latitude,  and  between 
71  and  77  degrees,  weft  longitude,  from  the  meridian 
of  Paris.  It  lies  diftant  forty-five  leagues  eaft-north- 
eaft  from  Jamaica,  twenty-two  leagues  fouth-eaft  from 
Cuba,  and  twenty  leagues  weft-north-weft  from  Porto- 
Rico. 

As  to  its  extent,  almoft  all  the  maps  differ  from 
each  other,  and  moft  of  them  are  faid  to  reprefent 
the  ifland  as  lefs  extenfive  than  it  really  is.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  obfervations  of  the  Count  of  Chaftenet- 
Puyfegur,  made  in  1784  and  1785,  it  is,  not  including 
the  little  dependent  iflands  that  furround  it,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  leagues  long,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
from  fixty  to  feventy  broad,  from  north  to  fouth. 

The  Spaniards,  after  having  exterminated  the  natives 
of  Saint-Domingo,  and  ftained  the  European  name 
by  the  moft  atrocious  avarice  and  cruelty,  enjoyed  this 
important  colony,  without  moleftation,  for  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  year.  At  laft,  about  the  year 
1630,  a  handful  of  Englilh,  French,  and  other  Euro- 
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peans,  came  and  forced  them  to  fight  in  its  defence  ; 
and,  in  fpite  of  the  numbers  of  the  firft  conquerors 
of  America,  and  their  efforts  during  fifty  years ;  in 
fpite  even  of  their  fucceffes,  which  fometimes  feemed 
to  have  annihilated  their  enemies  tor  ever,  they  were, 
at  laft,  compelled  to  divide  the  ifiand  with  the  French. 
Thefe  latter,  being  the  only  furvivors  of  the  firft  free¬ 
booters  and  buccaniers,  or  having  infenfibly  acquired 
an  afcendancy  among  them,  had,  fo  early  as  1640, 
formed  this  affemblage  of  individuals,  born  under  the 
domination  of  almoft  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  into  a 
French  colony,  under  the  direction  of  the  general  go¬ 
vernment,  firft  eftablilhed  at  St.  Chriftopher’s,  and 
afterwards  at  Martinico. 

\ 

The  divifion  of  the  illand  between  the  two  nations 
has,  however,  always  been  extremely  unequal,  Spain 

pofleffing  by  far  the  moft  extenfive,  as  well  as  the  moft 
fertile  part. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  reflections  and  particulars 
relative  to  the  real  divifion  of  Saint  Domingo  between 
’  he  French  and  Spaniards,  it  is  necefiary  to  treat  of 
tliofe  things  which  are  independent  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  account  of  which  forms  the  phyfical  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  ifiand. 


mountains. 

i  he  mountains  of  Saint-Domingo  confift  gene*" 
rally  in  long  chains,  of  which  there  are  two  principal 
ones,  ftretching  the  whole  length  of  the  ifiand,  their 
general  direction  being  from  eaft  to  well.  From  thefe 
principal  chains,  which,  on  each  fide,  leave  a  fpace 
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nearly  equal  between  them  and  the  coafts,  but  which 


do  not  always  run  parallel  to  one  another,  go  a  number 

of  fecondary  chains,  which  running  in  different  di- 

redtions,  divide  the  land  between  into  valleys  as  various 

in  depth  as  extent;  and  thefe  valleys  are  again  divided 

by  hills  and  ridges  of  dimenfions  as  various  as  are  the 
valleys  they  divide  :  fo  that  the  fecondary  chains  and 

ridges  appear  like  fo  many  fupporters,  given  by  nature 

to  the  principal  mountains. 

The  fecondary  chains,  that  run  from  the  Tides  of  the 
pi  incipal  ones,  towards  the  fea,  divide  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpace  into  plains  of  various  figure  and  extent ; 
and  thefe  plains  are  fubdivided  and  fheltered  by  other 
ridges,  which  going  fometimes  even  to  the  beach, 
ferve  them  as  a  fort  of  boundaries  or  ramparts. 

The  two  great  chains  of  mountains  rife  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  eaft  of  the  ifland;  but  this  progref- 
five  elevation  does  not  continue  for  more  than  forty 
leagues,  after  which  the  height  remains  the  fame  for 
a  confiderable  diftance.  They  feem  to  widen  as  they 
approach  the  weft,  till,  coming  to  the  middle  of  the 
narroweft  part  of  the  ifland,  they  narrow  again,  ftill 
preferving  their  height.  But,  indeed,  towards  the 
weftern  extremity  of  the  ifland  the  mountains  are,  in 
fome  fort,  piled  one  upon  another. 

This  configuration,  together  with  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  is  the  reafon  that,  notwithftanding  the  vaft 
extent  of  feveral  plains,  the  ifland,  at  a  diftance,  appears 
mountainous,  and  that  its  afpeft  is  far  from  giving  fo 
favourable  an  idea  of  it  as  it  deferves.  But  the  ob- 
ferver  who  contemplates  the  chains  of  mountains,  and 
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the 'ridges  fhooting  from  them,  as  branches  from  a  prin¬ 
cipal  trunk,  fpreading  their  winding  ramnifications 
over  the  plains  beneath,  fees  in  them  the  great  caufe 
of  the  fertility  of  the  iflandj  he  looks  on  them  as  the 
immenfe  refervoir  of  thofe  waters,  which,  by  innume¬ 
rable  rivers,  are  afterwards  borne  in  every  direction  * 
he  regards  them  as  the  means,  deftined  by  nature* 
to  repel  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  temper  the  rays 
of  a  fcorching  fun,  to  vary  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  even  to  multiply  the  refources  of  human  induftry ; 
in  lhort,  he  beholds  them  as  the  foil  chofen  to  bear  to 
the  end  of  ages,  thofe  beneficent  forefts,  which,  fince 
the  foundation  of  the  world  perhaps,  have  received 
the  propitious  waters  the  clouds  lodge  in  their  bofom, 
and  which,  from  their  inacceffible  fituation,  are  pro- 

teded  from  the  axe  of  man,  whofe  genius  does  not 
always  lead  him  to  preferve. 

Thefe  mountains  contain,  befides,  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  mines  of  all  forts.  Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  high  reputation  of  the  mountains  of  Cibao, 
in  the  bowels  of  which,  Spanifh  avarice  has  buried  fo 
many  thoufands  of  Indians,  condemned  to  toil  in  fearch 

of  that  gold  which  has  covered  the  earth  with  every 
Ipecies  of  crimes. 

It  would  be  almoft  impoffible  to  give  a  defcription 
common  to  all  the  mountains  of  Saint-Domingo,  be- 
caufe,  their  nature  as  well  as  their  fite  varyt  and  a 
multitude  of  circumflances  render  them  different  from 
each  other.  While  there  are  fome,  where  every  thing 
announces  fertility,  where  moll  of  the  vegetables  of 
the  illand  thrive  in  abundance,  where  all  invites  to  cul- 
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tivation,  and  fails  not  to  reward  the  labourer,  there 
are  others  which  offer  to  the  view  nothing  but  the 
hideous  afpedt  of  fterility,  and  feem  to  forbid  all  accefs, 
not  only  to  gain,  but  even  to  the  hope  of  procuring 
enough  to  fatisfy  bare  neceffity.  Sometimes  thefe 
extremities  are  feparated  by  very  narrow  intervals, 
or  at  leaft,  in  a  little  fpace  the  difference  is  fo 
fenfible  as  to  form  a  contraft  truly  ftriking.  We 
muff,  then,  give  up  the  idea  of  a  general  defcription, 
which  would  require  continual  exceptions,  and  content 
ourfelves  with  mentioning,  in  the  detailed  deferiptions 
of  the  different  places,  whatever  may  be  relative  to 
the  mountains.  * 

Some  perfons,  after  an  examination  of  the  map  of 
America,  have  not  only  agreed  with  the  French  Pliny, 
that  the  almoft  innumerable  iflands  lying  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Oronoque  and  the  channel  of  Bahama 
(amongft  which  may  be  noticed  fome  of  the  Grena¬ 
dines,  which  are  not  always  to  be  feen  in  the  fpring 

i 

tides,  or  when  the  fea  runs  high),  ought  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  Jummit  of  vaft  mountains ,  the  bafes  of 
which  are  covered  by  the  liquid  element ;  but  they  go  fo 
far  as  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  iflands  were  the  tops  of  a 
chain  of  mountains,  running  acrofs  a  country,  thefub- 
merfion  of  which  produced  the  gulph  of  Mexicoi 
This  opinion  cannot,  however,  be  maintained,  without 
adding  to  the  difappearance  of  the  immenfe  furface  of 
the  gulph,  that  of  another  furface,  which  would  have 
united  the  continent  between  Yucatan  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Oronoque,  to  the  iflands  of  this  Archipelago  ; 
and  even  that  of  a  third  furface,  by  the  means  of  which 
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the  iflands  would  have  been  connedted  to  the  peninfula 
of  Florida,  and  to  fome  other  land  which  would  have 
terminated  them  to  the  north ;  for  it  cannot  reafonably 
be  imagined  that  thefe  fummits  of  mountains  would 
of  themfelves  exaftly  terminate  a  continent.  Befides, 
when  we  confider,  that,  at  the  two  points,  where  we 
mull  conceive,  according  to  this  fyftem,  the  two  ex¬ 
tremities  of  thefe  mountains  touched  at  Guiana  and 
Mexico,  there  are  no  chains  of  mountains  to  fupport 
the  pohibility  of  the  reparation,  reafon  rejedls  a  fyftem 
that  buries  a  furface  of  many  hundred  thoufand  leagues, 
without  producing  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  fubmerfion,  and 

without  pointing  out  the  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the 
world. 

i 

But,  that  the  mountains  of  thefe  iflands,  and  of 
courfe  the  iflands  themfelves,  particularly  of  Saint- 
Domingo,  have  been  covered  by  the  fea,  there  is  not 
the  lead  reafon  to  doubt,  if  we  judge  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  immortal  Buffon.  The  layers 
are  all  parallel,  an  order  contrary  to  the  fpecific  weight 
of  the  fubftances  of  which  they  are  compofed.  Such 
are  the  proofs  of  the  aftion  of  a  fluid  directed  by  the 
great  caufes  that  move  the  globe,  and  it  is  principally 
in  the  Tides  of  the  mountains,  becaufe  the  earth  is 

there  often  difturbed  and  exp'ofed  to  obfervation,  that 
thefe  proofs  are  found. 

The  mountains  of  the  Antilles,  and  the  Antilles 
themfelves,  if  they  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  fum¬ 
mits  of  mountains,  run  fometimesin  a  direction  con¬ 
trary  to  that  which  Buffon  confiders  as  the  moil  com¬ 
mon  in  the  continent  of  the  new  world,  face,  from 
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the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher  to  that  of  Cuba,  they 
ftretch  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  but  from  Trinidad  to  Nevis 
they  generally  run  from  north  to  fouth.  In  all  the 
Antilles  the  diredtion  of  the  mountains  fupports  this 
obfervation  of  the  fame  author,  that  they  divide  the 
Hands  longwife,  as  well  as  the  promontories  and  other 
advanced  parts. 

I  have  already  fhown  that  this  diredtion  is  that  of 
the  principal  chains  of  Saint-Domingo.  The  compo- 
fition  of  thefe  mountains  is  as  various  as  their  dimen- 
fions ;  the  fummits  of  fome  of  them  are  of  hard  rock 
of  fand-ftone  or  granite,  and  other  vitrifiable  fub- 
ftances,  offering  to  the  view  their  naked  tops,  at  once 
the  object  of  melancholy  and  fublimity.  In  others, 
the  fummits  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  mould,  fome- 
times  mixed  with  ftones  of  different  degrees  of  hard- 
nefs,  and  more  or  lefs  calcinable.  In  all  the  moun¬ 
tains,  according  to  their  ruggednefs  or  fteepnefs,  the 
inclination  of  the  layers  differs,  and  particularly  in  the 
maffes  of  rocks,  which  are  in  fome  fort  wedged  up 
together,  this  inclination  is  fubjedt  to  numberlefs 
variations. 

Here  we  muft  not  pafs  over  a  remark  of  Mr.  Adam 
Lift  :* *  viz.  that  in  many  mountains  of  Saint-Domingo, 
there  are  layers  of  combs  of  polypufes,  often  very  ap¬ 
parent  on  the  fea-coaft,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  fteep 
mountains.  Sometimes  thefe  combs  are  filled  more 
or  lefs  with  mould,  or  with  the  polypufes  themfelves, 
in  a  diffolved  ftate ;  and  fometimes  they  remain  hollow. 

— — — — — — — t— — 

*  A  colonifl  of  St.  Domingo,  an  efteemed  obferver,  and  member 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  Cape-Fran$ois. 
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The  fame  obferver  was  equally  ftruck  with  thofe 
enormous  mattes  of  light,  calcinable,  and  fonorous 
ftones,  which  are  called  at'  Saint-Domingo,  cock¬ 
roach -ft  ones,  and  which  fometimes  form  feveral  layers 
in  the  fame  mountain,  where  they  are  found  alternately 
with  layers  of  other  fubftances.  Thefe  ftones,  which 
appear  to  Mr.  Adam  Lift  to  be  formed  of  teftacees 
and  cruftacees,  are  fometimes  in  extenfive  layers,  and 
fometimes  in  little  detached  ones.  He  thinks  that 
the  cruftacees,  after  being  diflolved,  have  ferved  by 
way  of  cement  to  the  teftacees,  and  that  from  the 
binding  of  this  fort  of  mortar,  come  the  little  holes 
with  which  the  cock-roach-ftones  are  perforated. 

Hitherto  general  obfervation  has  proved,  that  the 
bafe  of  the  mountains  of  Saint-Domingo  are  of  granite, 

01  rimrtz^-  There  are,  however,  feveral  hills 
and  flats  of  vegetative  mould,  as  Mr.  Adam  Lift  has 
alfo  obferved  j  but  thefe  hills,  or  little  fecondary 
mountains,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  having  for  bafe, 
that  of  the  foil  on  which  they  ftand  ;  for  they  are  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  confequence  of  abundant  rains, 
wmch,  carrying  the  layers  of  vegetative  mould  from 
the  fuperfkies  of  the  more  elevated  mountains,  together 

v,  ith  certain  portions  of  gravel  and  fand,  have  at  laft 
left  them  in  thofe  parts  where  the  declivity  ceafed, 
where  they  have  formed  hill  after  hill,  and  where  we 
may  find  layers  of  ftone  rolled  and  rounded,  and  others 
tandy,  vitrifiable,  or  calcinable.  Thefe  little  moui/ 


tains,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
beds  of  clay,  or  of  marie  more 


great  ones,  have  alfo 
or  lefs  fohi  j,  which, 
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becaufe  of  its  feeling  like  foap,  is  called  foapy  land>  in 
many  parts  of  Saint-Domingo.  } 

Every  thing  fpeaks,  then,  in  the  mountains  of  this 
ifland,  of  their  having  remained  a  long  time  under 
water,  and  of  the  pofterior  agency  of  the  rains.  We 
may  add  to  thefe  proofs,  thofe  derived  from  the  iea- 
fhells,  found  in  the  different  layers  of  the  mountains. 
They  are  found  as  well  in  the  fummits  of  the  moft 
elevated  ones,  as  at  a  great  depth  in  thofe  which  are 
lefs  fo,  and  in  number  difproportioned  to  their  dil- 
tance  from  the  fea. 

There  are  many  mountains  of  the  ifland,  which,  by 
the  confufed  mixture  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  compofed,  and  by  the  Angular  manner  in  which 
their  layers  are  placed,  prove  that  they  have  under¬ 
gone  the  moft  violent  agitations.  It  is  very  natural  to 
impute  a  part  of  thefe  effects  to  earthquakes,  which  it 
is  well  known  Saint-Domingo  is  fubjeft  to  :  great 
openings  in  the  earth,  enormous  maffes  fallen  down, 
difplaced  or  turned  upfide  down,  prefent  this  caufe  to 
the  imagination  of  every  one  who  contemplates  thefe 
terrible  effefts.  But  we  cannot  help  attributing  a 
part  of  them  to  volcanic  movements.  It  is  true,  we 
know  of  no  open  volcanoes  in  the  ifland;  for  what  has 
been  faid  of  thediftant,  and  in  fome  fort,  unperceivable 
irruptions  of  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  wants  experi¬ 
mental  confirmation.  Yet,  in  a  great  many  places, 
particularly  between  the  Mole  and  the  Gonaives,  a 
thick  lava,  now  become  a  vegetative  earth,  by  the 
force  of  all-conquering  time,  afford  proofs  of  extin- 
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guifhed  volcanoes.  Here  we  fee  naked  and  dark¬ 
looking  mountains,  where  the  eye  yet  perceives  the 
traces  of  the  infatiable  element  that  has  endeavoured 
to  devour  them,  fdere  a  foil,  which  feems  to  have 
been  placed  upon  the  cavities  to  which  it  forms  a 
vault ;  mineral  waters,  fulphureous  productions,  and 
fcoria,  are  ftrong  evidences  of  a  fubterraneous  agent. 

The  mountains  of  Saint-Domingo  are  greatly  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  level  of  the  lea ;  the  elevation  may 
even  be  eflimated  at  five  hundred  fathoms  perpendi¬ 
cular,  in  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  of  the  interior 
parts,  but  thofe  of  Cibaoy  of  Selle ,  and  of  Hotte ,  are 
double  this  height;  and  thole  which  furround  them, 
or  continue  their  prolongation,  approach  to  one  or 
the  other  of  thefe  heights,  in  proportion  to  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  thefe  principal  points. 


plains. 

The  plains  that  furround  this  mountainous  mals,  or 
that  fill  the  interval  between  it  and  the  coaft,  form  a 
great  portion  of  the  furface  of  the  ifland.  Thefe 
plains  defcend  in  a  Hope  from  the  mountains  to  the 
fea  ;  but  this  flope  is  not  always  the  fame,  fome  of  the 
plains  appearing  like  a  long  amphitheatre,  while  others 
feem  reduced  to  an  alrnoft  perfetf:  level. 

The  quality  of  the  land  varies  in  the  different 
plains,  and  even  in  the  fame  plain.  The  foil  every 
where  participates  of  the  nature  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  the  branches  of  which  come  fbmetimes,  as 
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has  been  already  obferved,  quite  to  the  beach,  where 
they  prefent,  fometimes  extremities  inclining  towards 
the  fea,  having  their  fides  more  or  lefs  fteep,  and  fome¬ 
times  conic  malfes,  or  perpendicular  heights,  which 
are  fo  armed  with  rocks  and  {tones,  that  they  are 
called  ribs  of  iron. 

The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  has  alfo 
beds  of  polypufes,  and  the  remains  of  cruftacees  and 
teftacees.  Almoft  every  where  we  obferve,  that  the 
plains  have  been  formed  at  the  expenfe  of  mountains, 
and  of  what  the  rains  have  brought  down  from  the  fu- 
perficies  of  the  latter,  which  was  itfelf  compofed  of 
decayed  vegetation.  If  we  find  fome  parts  gravelly, 
and  others  landy,  they  are  due  to  the  wafte  of  the 
Hones,  which  the  rains  have  walked  down  from  the 
mountains. 

It  would,  then,  be  an  endlefs  talk,  to  fpeak  diftin&ly 
of  all  the  different  forts  of  foil,  and  the  depth  of  the 
different  layers,  to  be  found  in  the  plains  of  Saint- 
Domingo.  In  one  place  we  find  it  a  vegetative  mould; 
in  another,  a  mixture  of  this  mould  with  pebbles  or 
fand.  Here  it  is  a  loofe  marie ;  there  a  pure  clay. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  perfect  marie,  which  the  colonilts 
improperly  call  tuf  and  fometimes  a  verifiable  fand, 
good  for  nothing  but  to  torment  and  ruin  the  culti¬ 
vator.  . 

There  is,  befides,  a  pretty  confiderable  portion  of 
land  that  prolongs,  in  fome  meafure,  the  extent  of  the 
plains,  but  without  adding  any  thing  to  their  abfolute 
utility.  I  mean  all  that  part  which  lies  along  the 
fhore,  and  which,  being  often  covered  by  the  tide 
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(which  at  Saint-Domingo  does  not,  however,  rife 
more  than  twenty-two  inches  at  moil),  offers  but  dif. 
tant  refources  for  cultivation,  if  induftry  fhould  ever 
be  able  to  turn  them  to  account. 

Even  this  watry  portion  is  rendered  extremely  va¬ 
rious  by  the  proximity  of  a  river  that  fpreads  a  ferti¬ 
lizing  mud  over  one  part  of  it,  while  the  reft  does 
not  participate  in  this  advantage.  In  fome  places 
it  is  a  quagmire,  without  any  folid  point,  except  where 
the  roots  of  the  flexible  mangrove-tree  are  fo  inter¬ 
laced  as  to  retain  the  earthy  portions  which  are  carried 
into  the  bogs,  or  which  are  produced  by  the  dilfolution 
of  the  cruftacees  and  fhells  ;  while,  further  on,  it  is 
already  formed  into  a  real  and  folid  earth,  raifed  above 
the  level  of  the  lea,  and  bearing  marine  fig-trees,  fea- 
nifhes,  and  fpots  covered  with  fait  fcum,  which  promife 
an  approach  toward  vegetation.  In  fhort,  we  fee,  from 
time  to  time,  intervals  where  the  earth  is  upon  the 
point  of  becoming  vegetative,  and  where  fine  fea- 
grape-trees  give  a  clear  proof  of  a  dry  bottom  ;  in  a 
word,  a  foil  that  might  foon  be  rendered  fit  for  culti¬ 
vation  by  the  means  of  drains  capable  of  carrying  off 
great  quantities  of  water,  which  are  hurtful  at  once  to 
the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  the  falubrity  of  the  air  ; 
becaufe  millions  of  infefts  and  little  animals,  of  which 

all  quaggy  places  are  full,  there  rot  and  exhale  their 
putrid  vapours. 

It  is  even  eafy  toknow3  that  the  plains  have  acquired 
a  part  of  their  extent  by  the  fucceffive  addition  of  the 
portions  that  the  wafte  of  the  mountains  has  lodged 
along  the  coaft,  fince,  at  the  diftance  of  many  leagues 
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from  the  fhore,  are  to  be  found,  at  certain  depths, 

layers  of  marine  fait,  banks  of  fhells,  and  relics  of  fea- 
plants. 


climate  and  temperature. 

The  ifland  confifting  partly  in  mountains  and  partly 
in  plains,  caufes  a  great  variety  in  the  climate  and  tem¬ 
perature.  This  variety  is  efpecially  produced  by  the 
fituation  in  the  region  of  the  trade  winds;  as  the  wind 
coming  from  the  eaft,  towards  which  the  ifl'and  pre- 
fents  its  whole  length,  finds  in  the  intervals  of  the 
chains  of  mountains  fo  many  channels  of  circulation, 
by  means  of  which  it  refreflies  and  tempers  the  moun¬ 
tains,  an  advantage  that  the  plains,  where  portions  of 
the  mountains  fometimes  interrupt  the  pafiage  of  the 
wind,  and  change  its  dire&ion,  do  not  partake  in. 
Befides,  a  crowd  of  local  circumftances,  fuch  as  the 
elevation  of  the  land,  the  quantity  of  water  that  runs 
over  it,  and  the  fcarcity  or  abundance  of  wood,  have 
a  fenfible  influence  upon  the  effeft  of  the  climate. 

If  fome  powerful  caufe  did  not  balance  the  aftion  of 
the  fun  under  the  torrid  zone,  which  darts  its  rays 
almoft  perpendicularly  during  about  three  months  in 
the  year  at  Saint-Domingo,  the  temperature  of  this 
ifland  would  be  infupportable  to  man,  or  at  leaft,  to 
the  man  that  nature  had  not  formed  on  purpofe  for 
the  climate.  But  this  caufe  is  in  the  wind,  of  which 
we  have  juft  fpoken,the  falutary  effects  of  which  foften 
thofe  of  the  fun. 
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To  the  benign  influence  of  the  wind,  may  be  added 
that  of  the  almoft  equal  length  of  the  days  and  nights 
and  that  of  abundant  rains,  which  continually  fill  the 
air  with  a  fluidity  always  defirable,  and  which  falling  in 
profufion  on  the  furface  of  the  ifland,  produces,  with 
the  afiiftance  of  the  evaporation,  caufed  by  the  heat, 
a  fort  of  coolnefs  in  the  air. 

Thus,  by  an  immutable  order,  which  charms  the  con¬ 
templative  mind,  nature  maintains  a  fort  of  equilibrium 
in  the  climate  of  Saint-Domingo,  fo  often  obliged  to 
fupport  the  curfes  of  intemperance,  and  the  difadvan- 
tageous  comparifon  with  happier  climes,  which  men 
quit,  however,  becaufe  their  avarice  is  not  there  fo 

foon  fatisfied  as  under  the  burning  fky  of  the  ifland  I 
am  defcribing. 

.  The  eaftern  wind  blows  at  Saint-Domingo,  as  in 
the  reft  of  the  Antilles,  almoft  all  the  day  long,  during 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  It  begins  pretty  regu¬ 
larly  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  rifing 
as  the  fun  rifes  towards  his  meridian  height,  and  even 
after  he  begins  to  defcend  towards  the  weft,  it  conti¬ 
nues  with  unabated  ftrength  till  two  or  three  hours 
beiore  fun-fet.  This  wind  is  commonly  called  at 
Saint-Domingo,  th tfea-breeze,  in  oppofition  to  that 
which  -I  am  now  going  to  fpeak  of. 

The  name  of  land-breeze  is  given  to  a  wind  which 
cools  the  nights,  and  which  blows  from  the  interior 
mountains.  It  generally  begins  to  be  felt  about  two 
or  three  hours  after  fun-fet,  and  continues  till  fun-rife  . 

1  he  effeift  of  thefe  two  breezes  form  a  curious  con- 
traft.  That  of  the  fea,  coming  from  the  circum- 
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ference  towards  the  centre,  is  feen  advancing  in  that 
dire&ion,  agitating  the  leaves  and  other  volatile  bodies 
near  the  coaft.  The  land  breeze  has  an  effeft  exa£tly 
oppofed,  and  the  more  the  fituation  approaches  the 
centre  of  the  ifland  the  fooner  does  it  manifeft  itfelf. 

It  mull  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  fuccef- 
lion  of  thefe  breezes  is  fo  very  regular,  as  not  to  be 
lubjeft  to  any  variation.  At  certain  times  of  the  year, 
and  particularly  during  the  equinoxes  and  folftices,  the 
fea-breeze  becomes  very  ftrong,  fometimes  even  im¬ 
petuous,  and,  during  feveral  days,  blows  without  in¬ 
terval,  or  with  but  fhort  paufes;  during  which  time  the 
land-breeze  is  not  felt  at  all.  At  fuch  feafons  the 
violence  of  the  fea-breeze  ufually  augments  at  the 
filing  of  the  fun,  as  if  encouraged  by  his  prefence. 

At  other  times  the  land-breeze  predominates, 
which  happens,  for  inftance,  in  the  tempeftous  feafons. 
As  almoft  all  the  tempefts  come  from  the  interior  part 
of  the  ifland,  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  overfpread  the 
Iky  the  fea-breeze  dies  away,  leaving  the  empire  of 
the  horizon  to  that  of  the  land,  which  fpreads  in  every 
direftion,  but  with  unequal  rapidity,  thick  dark  clouds, 
loaded  with  thunder  and  lightening,  and  pouring 
down  deluges  of  rain.  After  the  tempeft  is  over, 
the  land  breeze  continues  predominant  for  the  night, 
and  even  till  the  next  day,  when  the  fea-breeze  drives 
it  back  to  its  retreat  in  the  mountains. 

From  the  combined  effeft  of  the  two  breezes,  comes 
ah  almoft  continual  agitation  in  the  air,  which  necef- 
farily  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  its  conftituent 
qualities.  With  the  [fea-breeze  the  air  acquires  the 
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quality  that  gives  to. the  lungs  what  is  neceflary  to 
refill  the  heat,  ana  to  cool  the  blood,  which  an 
abundant  perlpiration  tends  to  heat  and  impoverifh. 
But  it  is  for  the  cheering  return  of  the  land-breeze, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Saint-Domingo  wait  with  im- 
.patience.  This  refrelhing  breeze  gives  to  the  whole 
body  a  calm  fenfation  that  the  foul  foon  participates  ; 
it  invites  lleep,  renders  it  reftorative,  and,  in  the  high 

lands,  it  ftrengthens  the  fibres,  and  even  prolongs 
life.  •  '  • 

When  the  reciprocal  combination  of  the  breezes  is 
inverted,  one  is  in  a  fort  of  pain,  and  this  is  augmented 
when  neither  of  them  is  felt.  But  it  mull  be  obferved, 
that  the  fea-brceze  feldom  fails  in  the  leafon  of  ex- 
ceffive  heat,  and  that  its  aDfence  generally  foems  to 
haften  the  return  of  the  land-breeze. 

The  four  feafons  that  divide  the  year  under  the 
temperate  zones,  are  not  difhnguifhable  at  Saint- 
Domingo,  nor  in  any  other  of  the  Antilles.  Winter 
never  can  fhow  his  hideous  afpeft  under  a  fky  that 
keeps  vegetation  in  continual  movement.  Here  nature 
fpreads  a  carpet  of  perpetual  green;  here  fhe  is  ever 
decked  in  majeftic  robes.  The  animal  creation,  how¬ 
ever  decays,  and  perhaps  with  more  rapidity  than  in 
other  climates ;  but  the  multitudes  that  each  moment 
brings  forth,  prevent  the  eye  from  perceiving  a  de- 
ftrudtion,  which  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a 
change  of  forms,  a  recombination  of  matter. 

We  can  diftinguifh  but  two  foafons ;  the  rainy , 

called  winter  \  and  the  dy,  called  Jammer.  But  it  muft 
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not  be  concluded  that  thefe  feafons  have  the  fame 
epochs  in  every  part  of  the  illand. 

The  two  feafons  are  more  fenfibly  diftinguilhed  in 
the  mountains  than  in  the  plains  ;  and,  in  general,  the 
changes  of  the  atmofphere  are  more  frequent  in  the 
former.  There  the  temperature  is  milder ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  hardly  ever  experience  a  fultry  heat,  or  thofe 
breezes,  which,  when  violent,  rather  deficcate  the  air 
than  refrefh  and  change  it. 

It  is  on  every  account  much  more  pleafant  to  live 
in  the  mountains  than  in  the  plains.  The  country 
life  feems  there  to  aifume  a  charafter  more  Ample, 
and  more  independent  of  the  reftraints  which  politenefs 
have  impofed  on  the  towns,  and  the  plains  in  their 
vicinity. 

In  the  mountains  it  is  rare  for  the  thermometer  to 
rife  to  above  feventy-two  or  feventy-feven  degrees, 
while  in  the  plains  it  keeps  nearly  as  high  as  in  the 
towns,  and,  confequently,  is  fometimes  at  ninety-nine 
degrees.  The  nights  are  fometimes  cold  enough  to 
render  a  blanket  not  unwelcome  j  and  there  are 
mountains  where  even  a  fire  is  a  very  agreeable 
companion  in  fome  evenings.  It  is  not  that  the  cold 
is  ever  coofiderable,  fince  the  thermometer  keeps  up 
from  fifty-nine  to  fixty-four  degrees ;  but  the  contrail 
of  this  temperature  with  that  of  the  day,  produces  a 
fenfation  to  which  the  terms,  heat  and  cold,  are  not  to 
be  applied  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  cold  countries. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  on  the  tops  of  fome  of  the 
mountains,  fuch  as  Cibao,  Selle,  and  Hotte,  in  the 
feafon  improperly  called  cold,  a  Hill  more  lively  fen- 
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lation  is  felt :  the  water  has  fometimes  a  thin  pellicle 
on  its  furface  ;  no  trees  will  grow  but  thofe  of  the  fir 
kind,  and  even  thefe  are  Hunted.  Before  fun- 
1  lie,  the  adlion  of  the  feet  upon  the  ground,  produces 
a  noife  fomething  like  that  produced  by  walking  upon 
the  fnow.  So  true  is  it  that  we  ought  to  attribute 
this  fenfibilify  to  the  contrail:  abovementioned,  that 
thole  perfons  who,  during  the  exceffive  heat,  quit  the 
plains,  and  particularly  thofe  on  the  fea-fide,  and 
arrive  during  the  day  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  high 

mountains,  are  hardly  able  to  fupport  the  cool,  even 
of  the  evening. 

It  may  with  truth,  then,  be  affirmed,  that  at  Saint- 
Domingo,  the  temperature  changes  almoft  with  every 
pofition  of  tne  mountains,  while  it  is  nearly  uni¬ 
form  in  the  plains.  Here,  however,  it  varies  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  plains  are  diftant  from  the  mountains. 

The  rains  under  the  torrid  zone  are  ever  abundant, 
and  at  Saint-Domingo  they  fall  with  a  profufion  which 
has  the  double  effect  of  tempering  the  heat,  and  diftri- 
■buting  among  the  numerous  rivers  an  enormous 
volume  of  water.  Thefe  cataraffs  do  not  fall  in 
every  part  of  the  ifland  at  the  fame  epoch  :  it  fome¬ 
times  happens  that  the  dry  lealon  in  one  part  is  the 
rainy  one  in  another.  However,  the  dry  months  are 
commonly  thofe  of  the  firft  and  third  quarters  of  the 
year;  and  the  rainy  ones,  the  two  firft  of  both  the 
fecond  and  fourth  quarter ;  that  is,  the  two  that  fucceed 
the  paffage  of  the  fun  acrofs  the  equator. 

Thefe  rains  which  are  one  of  the  great  caufes  of  the 
fertility  of  the  i (land,  are  at  the  fame  time  hurtful  to 
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the  mountains,  and  to  all  that  part  of  the  ifland  where 

*  ,  •  •  %  * 

the  land  lies  much  upon  the  dope,  becaufe  they  carry 

the  vegetative  mould  from  the  iurface  of  the  earth. 

i  «  t  »  m "»  «  .  i  *  ■  ♦ 

The  French  colonifts,  who  have  aided  thefe  depreda¬ 
tions  by  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  and  by  a  fyffem  which 
counts  the  time  to  come  as  nothing,  have  cut  down  even 
the  trees  that  covered  the  fummits  of  the  mountains 
and  attrafted  the  rains,  infomuch  that  a  diminution  of 
the  rains  is  now  perceivable  in  the  French  part,  were 
they  were  formerly  very  confiderable  and  regular. 

In  almoft  every  part  of  the  ifland  the  rains  come 
with  the  tempefts,  brought  by  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
weft  winds.  The  northern  coaft  only  is  fubjeft  to  the 
reception  of  rains  from  the  north-weft,  which  are 
called  norths.  The  north-weft  wind  feigns  generally 
from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of  March,  Some 
years,  however,  it  begins  fooner,  or  does  not  continue 
fo  long ;  and  fome  years  it  is  not  felt  at  all.  It  is 
almoft  always  accompanied  with  gentle  but  con- 
ftant  rains,  which  adds  to  the  cold  felt  at  thefe  times, 
and  which  is  remarkable  in  that  the  Europeans  newly 
arrived,  or  even  feafoned  to  the  country,  are  more 
affe&ed  by  it  than  the  Creoles.  In  1 7 5 1 ,  this  rain 
continued  for  fifty-two  days  without  ceafing,  and  in 
1787,  at  the  Cape,  it  continued  for  an  hundred  and 
two  days  fucceffively.  In  general,  during  the  norths , 
the  roads  are  lmpaflable.  1.  hey  are  felt,  m  the  intend 
of  the  ifland  as  far  as  ten  leagues  from  the  north  coaft. 
Thus,  then,  they  are  felt  from  Cape  Del  Enganno  to 
the  point  of  the  peniniulaof  St.  Tsicholas  Pvfole,  and 
from  the  Baradaires  to  Irois :  however,  the  coaft  from 
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Leogane  to  the  Caymites,  though  facing  the  north,  is 
preferved  from'  them-  but  this'  is,  without  doubt,  be- 
caufe  this  part  of  the  coaft  is  iheltered  by  the  penin- 
fula  of  the  Mole,  and  by  the  little  ifland  of  GonaiVe. 

The  rains  that  come  with  the  tempers  are,  on  the 
contrary,  common  to  all  the  ifland,  excepting, however, 
with  refpect  to  the  epochs,  as  I  have  already  faid.  One 
mull  have  feen  thefe  rains  fall  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
prodigious  volume  of  water  they  pour  down.  Some¬ 
times  during  a  whole  month,  and  at  nearly  the  fame 
time  every  day,  a  terrible  tempeft  fills  the  air  for  feve- 
ral  hours  together.  Drops  of  water,  each  of  which 
feems  to  contain  fifty  of  thofe  of  Europe,  form,  by 
their  union,  a  Ihower,  the  noife  of  which  indicates  its 
weight.  In  an  inftant  the  gutters  are  overflowed,  and' 
the  ftreets  irnpaflable ,«  a  minute  after  and  the  ftreets 
become  rivers  ;  in  a  few  hours  the  fmalleft  brooks  are 
changed  into  torrents,  and  the  rivers  into  floods.  In 
the  mean  time  the  air  is  darkened,  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  point  perpendicular  to  the  earth }  every  flat  be¬ 
comes  a  fheet  of  water ;  the  firmament  feems  on  fire ; 
the  thunders,  for  there  are  fometimes  five  or  fix  dif- 
tmguilhable  at  a  time,  feem  to  difpute  the  diflblution  of 
the  world,  and  their  fimultaneous  claps  produce  one 
of  thofe  meteorological  fcenes  the  beft  calculated  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  deftruftion  of  the  univerfe. 

But  accidents  from  thunder,  though  common 
enough,  are  nothing  in  comparifon,  to  the  mifchiefs 

.  ^  TThe  waters,  overflowing 

the  banks  that  contain  them  at  other  times,  ruih  forth 
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with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  a  force  that  nothing 
can  refill,  bearing  afar  deflruttion  and  death. 

The  clouds  that  contain  the  tempefts  are  fometimes 
high  enough  to  receive  a  degree  of  cold  fufficient  to 
produce  hail ;  but  this  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  and 
which  never  lafts  but  a  few  minutes. 

This  contrail  of  violent  heat  and  heavy  rains,  necef- 
farily  renders  Saint-Domingo  humid  5  and  this  hu¬ 
midity  is  augmented  by  the  evaporation  from  the  fur¬ 
rounding  fea.  Hence  the  mill,  the  influence  of  which 
is  fo  much  the  more  dangerous  when  it  follows  a  hot 
day,  becaufe  it  is  then  fufficient  to  fupprefs  tranlpira- 
tion ;  hence  the  caufe  of  iron  and  all  other  ferruginous 
fbbftances  being  fo  foon  covered  with  ruft ;  hence,  too, 
the  diflblution  of  the  falts,  and  the  tarnifhed  appear¬ 
ance  of  almofl  all  metals,  however  brilliant  the  polifli 
they  may  originally  have  had. 

The  humidity  of  the  air  is  particularly  obfervable 
near  the  fea-fhore,  and  this  is  one  reafon  why  the  coafl 
is  more  unhealthy  than  the  interior  parts  of  the  ifland. 
But,  everywhere,  this  humidity  is  more  or  lefs  the 
caufe  of  ficknefs,  and  inconveniencies.  However, 
thefe  fickneffes  are  of  a  lefs  alarming  nature  in  the 
rainy  feafons  ;  becaufe  then  diere  is  lefs  tendency  to 
putridity  1  becaufe  the  inflammatory  difpofition  of  the 
blood  is  then  allayed,  and  becaufe  the  fait  particles, 
with  which  the  air  is  loaded  more  or  lefs  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  ifland,  are  then  almoil  faturated. 
Thefe  particles  thus  lole  the  mifchievous  faculty  of 
filling  the  blood  with  the  acrid  principle,  one  of  the 
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great  inconveniencies  of  which  is,  the  aptitude  that 
it  produces  to  contract  diforders  on  the  fkin,  and  all 
fuch  as  are  caufed  by  the  thickening  of  the  lymph. 


RIVERS. 

I  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve  more  than 
once,  that  Saint  Domingo,  is,  in  general,  very  well 
watered  by  rivers,  ftreams,  and  brooks  without  num¬ 
ber.  There  are,  however,  certain  fpaces  deprived  of 
this  advantage,  which  nothing  can  make  up  for  in 
hot  countries,  and  I  fhall  ipeak  of  the  fc  exceptions  as 
the  order  of  the  defeription  prefents  them. 

After  what  has  been  laid  of  the  formation  of  the 
tfland,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  rivers  can¬ 
not  have  a  very  extenfive  courfe ;  particularly  if  we 
calculate  the  interval  between  their  fources  and  their 
mouths.  But  the  formation  of  the  ifland,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  renders  this  abfblute  interval  of  little  ex¬ 
tent,  requires  that  the  water  fhould  run  in  a  ferpen- 
tine  direction  to  find  a  paffage  from  among  the  moun¬ 
tains.  In  thefe  mountains  they  run  almoft  everywhere 
upon  a  bed  that  the  rapidity  of  the  current  has  ren¬ 
dered  pretty  deep.  Sometimes  this  bed  is  of  earth, 
or  fand  of  different  forts ;  at  others,  the  water  comes 
tumbling  over  ftones  or  rocks,  or  ftealing  along 
between  them.  Here  it  glides flowly  along}  there  it 
flies  fwift  as  the  wind,  and  fortietimes  rolls  in  cafcades, 
or  even  forms  a  fort  of  catarads  or  falls. 
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When  the  rivers  arrive  in  the  plains,,  the  nature  of 
their  bed  frequently  varies  j  but  they  never  fail  to  lofe 
a  part  of  their  velocity. 

It  is  generally  impoffible  to  conceive,  from  the 
tranquil  afpect  that  thefe  rivers  ufually  wear,  what 
they  become  when  they  overflow  their  banks.  A 
river  that  but  now  hardly  covered  the  pebbles  on  its 
bed,  orwet  the  foot  of  the  traveller,  is  changed  by  one 
itempeftuous  fhower  into  a  flood,  menacing  all  that  .it 
approaches  ;  and  fhould  its  banks  give  way,  it  fpreads 
its  watry  devaftation  oyer  the  plains. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  diftanee  that  thefe  floods 
ibmetimes  extend  to,  I  fhould  obferve,  that  the  plains 
of  Saint-Domingo,  all  of  which  were  formed,  perhaps 
by  the  depofit  of  the  waters,  when,  having  no  regular 
courfe,  they  alternately  filled  and  opened  their  beds,  have 
all,  at  prefent,  a  flope  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers  by 
which  they  are  watered.  From  this  Angular  circum- 
ftance  it  follows,  that  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  in  the 
moft  elevated  parts  of  the  plains ;  fo  that,  when  they 
overflow. their  banks,  they  find  a  declination  that  car¬ 
ries  them  to  a  great  diftanee,  and  the  water,  once 
beyond  its  natural  boundary,  can  never  enter  it  again. 
Evaporation,  and  the  hollows  made  by  the  water  itfelf, 
are  the  only  means  of  removing  it  from  the  furface, 
which  it  covers,  for  a  fhorter  or  longer  fpace  of  time, 
after  having  rotted  every  plant  that  its  current  has  not 

torn  up. 

It  is  not  rare  to  fee,  at  Saint-Domingo,  a  liver  that 
has  a  different  foil  on  each  fide  of  it;  one,  for  inftance. 
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a  clay,  and  the  other  a  fort  of  marie.  In  the  moun¬ 
tains  there  are  rivers  that  run  between  rocks  which  are 
nearly  or  quite  perpendicular.  When  the  rocks  on 
the  two  fides  rile  in  the  lame  direction,  which  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  and  a  road  along  a  dell  erodes  the 
river,  the  traveller  is  naturally  feized  with  an  awful 
gloom,  when,  wading  acrofs,  he  calls  his  eye  on  the 
rocks  above,  and  conliders  his  own  nothingnefs  in  this 
kind  of  tomb,  where  he  is,  as  it  were,  buried  alive.  In 
fome  parts  the  feene  is  Hill  more  pifturefque,  becaufe 
there  the  rocks  are  arched  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
light  can  hardly  enter.  Palling  in  fuch  a  part,  during 
one  of  the  tempelts  I  have  fpoken  of,  is  truly  difmal ; 
and  if  thofe  who  have  affirmed  that  there  is  no  echo  at 
Saint-Domingo,  had  ever  been  in  fuch  a  fituation,  they 
would  have  avoided  this  error,  and  been  convinced 
that  found  is  reverberated  in  that  iiland  as  well  as  in 
other  places ;  and  that,  it  it  commonly  produces  only 
a  confuted  noife,  it  is  rather  to  the  multiplicity  than  to 
the  ablence  of  the  echos,  that  this  caufe  ought  to  be 
attributed. 

The  waters,  confidered  as  a  drink,  are  not  equally 
good  in  every  part  of  Saint-Domingo.  The  variety 
of  the  foil  on  which  they  run,  the  extraneous  fub- 
ftances  that  they  wafh  in  their  paflage,  the  rapidity  or 
flownefs  of  their  currents,  all  have  an  influence  on 
their  quality.  In  general,  they  are  more  limpid,  as 
well  as  more  wholefome,  in  the  mountains  than  in  the 
plains ;  but  we  may  add  here,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Saint-Domingo  do  not  pay  attention  enough  to  the 

choice  or  this  fluid,  the  influence  of  which  on  health, 
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and  confequently,  on  the  duration  of  life,  is,  however, 
become  well  known,  fince  the  difcoveries  in  chemiftry 
have  revealed  to  us  fo  many  fecrets. 


GALES  AND  HURRICANES. 

After  having  fpoken  of  the  benefits  derived  front 
the  wind  and  rains,  when  they  are  moderate ;  after 
having  fpoken  of  the  mifchiefs  they  caufe,  when  they 
go  beyond  the  bounds  that  we  believe,  improperly 
without  doubt,  to  be  thofe  of  their  utility,  it  is  painful 
to  recall  the  difafters  that  are  experienced  from  them 
in  the  Antilles,  at  thofe  calamitous  epochs,  when  the 
two  ruinous  elements  feem  to  confpire  in  order  to  de- 
folate  thefe  fertile  countries.  The  very  name  of  hur¬ 
ricane  awakens  in  the  mind  of  the  colonift  the  mod 
diftrefling  ideas ;  and  if  Saint-Domingo  does  not  often 
feel  this  fcourge  in  its  utmoft  fury,  yet,  it  feels  it  fome- 
times  enough  to  render  an  omiflion  of  the  defcription 
of  a  hurricane  inexcufable  in  this  place. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  full  moon  in  Octo¬ 
ber  is,  excluflvely,  the  hurricane  feafon  in  the  Antilles. 
After  a  clofe  day,  when  the  atmofphere  is  in  a  perfect 
calm,  always  between  fun-fet  and  fun-rife,  the  wind 
rifes  all  at  once  ;  ftrong  at  firft,  it  augments  in  ftrength 
every  moment  of  its  duration.  Soon  the  rain  comes 
pouring  down;  the  fiafhes  of  lightening  lucceed  almoft 
without  interval,  till  all  the  element  feems  to  the 
dazzled  view  of  the  fpedtator,  to  be  in  a  blaze.  The 
violence  of  the  wind  now  threatens  deftruftion;  every 
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door  muft  be  barred ;  every  paflage,  every  aperture 
elofed,  or  the  edifice,  however  ftrong,  is  levelled  w  ith 
the  ground.  The  negro,  not  daring  to  truft  to  his 
feeble  hut,  flies  for  fafety  to  the  houfe  of  his  mafter,  or 
to  fome  other  building,  now  become  the  common 
afylum.  Fear  feizes  on  every  heart ;  every  cheek  turns 
pale.  The  men,  the  moft  robuft,  run  to  feek  the 
women,  and  to  take  the  affrighted  children  in  their 
arms.  In  thele  moments  of  awful  terror,  one  calls  to 
another,  and  if  any  one  fails  to  anfwer,  the  cries  of 

thofe  to  whom  he  is  dear  are  the  prefages  of  his 
fate. 

Still  the  fury  of  the  wind  encreafes,  and  if  it  fome- 
tirms  feems  to  fliilt  from  certain  pofitions,  in  an  inftant 
it  veers  to  another  point ;  or  elfe,  rivals  in  deftruftion, 
two  winds,  from  points  diametrically  oppofite,  meet  in 
dreadful  conflict,  irritated  by  mutual  oppofition. 
Univerfal  fury  fucceeds  ;  every  wind  is  unchained ; 
all  join  in  the  work  of  devaluation.  In  a  little  time  the 
manufactures  on  the  habitations  are  lo  completely  dc- 
ftroyed  as  to  leave  only  a  veftige  behind.  The  ftouteft 
tree,  he  that  feemed  to  defy  the  power  of  time,  is 
obliged  to  yield  to  that  of  the  wind  :  his  flickering 
foliage,  his  extended  branches,  and  his  mighty  trunk, 
became  fo  many  levers  to  tear  up  his  roots,  and  hurl 
him  to  the  ground.  Another  tree  refifts  the  wind,  but 
the  thunder  ftrips  dowm  his  bark,  and  dries  up  his 
pores  for  ever.  The  fhrub,  the  humbleft  plant  even, 
cannot  efcape  the  all-deftroying  fury ;  and  if  the  bend-, 
ing  reed  is  not  broken,  his  head,  bowed  down  to  die 
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earth,  fubmiflively  acknowledges  the  power  of  the 
elements. 

• 

The  earthquakes,  which  almoft  always  bear  apart 
in  thefe  great  cataftrophes,  complete  what  the  wind 
could  not  accomplifh  alone.  Thus  it  is  that  the  build¬ 
ings  in  mafonry  are  damaged,  and  fometimesdeftroyed. 
It  often  happens,  too,  that  the  fall  of  a  houfe  adds  a 
conflagration  to  the  feene ;  becaufe  the  wind  foon 
blows  every  ipark  into  a  flame.  Sometimes  the 
lightening  alfo  fets  this  devouring  element  in  motion. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  feene  of  devaluation 
was  now  incapable  of  addition  but  there  is  yet  a 
fcourge  :  the  waters,  rifing  to  a  prodigious  height,  and 
having  no  longer  a  fettled  courfe,  rulh  down  in  every 
direction,  wafhing  away  men,  animals,  utenfils,  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  mannufadures,  trees,  plants,  and 
even  portions  of  the  land  itfelf. 

Thus,  at  thefe  terrible  feafons,  all  the  elements 
feem  to  threaten  confufion  and  chaos.  We  muft, 
however,  add  to  this  tremendous  fpedacle  that  of  the 
fea;  the  very  afped  of  which,  feen  from  the  fhore  only, 
is  enough  to  appal  the  boldeft  heart.  It  roars  like  dif- 
tant  thunder ;  every  wave  feems  alternately  to  menace 
the  fky  and  to  dive  down  into  a  bottomlefs  abyfs. 
Man,  who  often  braves  the  ocean  with  fuccefs,  can  do 
nothing  in  this  war  of  winds  and  waves,  and,  in  his 
trepidation,  fears  even  the  land  which  he  regrets  to 
have  quitted,  where  perhaps  his  prefervation  would  be 
ftill  more  uncertain, 

Thefe  hurricanes  generally  laft,  with  a  violence 
nearly  equal,  for  five  or  fix  hours,  every  one  of  which 
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is  an  age,  especially  if  the  hurricane  begins  in  the 
night,  becaufe,  in  luch  a  cafe,  darknefs  itfelf  is  acaufe 
of  alarm.  At  laft,  a  fort  of  calm,  if  compared  to 
what  has  preceded,  but  which  is  in  reality  a  tempeft, 
permits  affrighted  man  to  lift  up  his  head,  and  behold 
the  furrounding  ruins.  From  that  moment  he  be- 
gins  to  know  his  misfortunes,  and  to  count  his  Ioffes. 

The  fouthern  part  of  Saint-Domingo  is  pretty 
much  fubjeft  to  hurricanes;  but  they  are  called,  in 
thofe  parts,  fouthern  gales ;  becaufe  they  are  not  at¬ 
tended  with  fuch  dreadful  confecjuences  as  the  hurri¬ 
canes  in  the  windward  iflands.  The  part  lying 
between  Cape  Del  Enganno  and  Irois  is  moft  affli&ed 
with  hurricanes ;  but,  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that 
iometimes  the  fury  of  the  wind  reaches  beyond  the 
mountains,  facing  at  once  to  the  fouth  and  north,  and 
then  they  devaftate  that  part  of  the  ifland  alfo  lying 
between  Irois  and  Port-au-Prince. 

He  who  judges  of  every  thing  as  it  relates  to  felf, 
and  who  is  expofed  to  the  numberlefs  mifchiefs  of  hur¬ 
ricanes,  can  with  difficulty  be  perfuaded  of  their  utility; 
but  the  philofopher,  whom  obfervation  has  convinced 
of  the  admirable  order  with  which  the  univerfe  is  go¬ 
verned,  will  ever  fuppofe  this  utility,  though  imper¬ 
ceptible,  and  rather  than  blafpheme  againft  a  caufe  fo 
diiaftrous,he  will  believe  thatluch  extraordinary  move¬ 
ments  of  nature,  are  neceffary  changes  combined  with 
the  principles  of  the  prefervation  of  the  globe ;  and 
that,  without  them,  perhaps  the  Antilles  would  have 
been  uninhabitable,  from  the  incredible  number  of  in- 

fedg  which,  in  thofe  countries,  cover  the  earth,  and  fill 
the  air. 
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The  days  that  follow  a  hurricane  are  very  fine  and 
pleafant,  The  fky  is  ferene,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air  mild.  This  contrail  is  fo  much  the  more 
linking,  as  all  the  vefliges  of  devaftation  are  flill  in 
view,  Every  one  is  employed  in  reparation,  and  re- 
eftablifliment ;  all  are  bufy  ;  mutual  aid  ;  beneficence 
every  where  exercifes  its  healing  and  affeftionate  em¬ 
pire.  The  time  at  laft  arrives  when  the  hurricane  and 
its  efteclsexiil  no  more,  except  in  memory,  till  another 
comes  to  renew  the  difaftrous  feene  ;  but  hope,  the 
firfl,  the  laft,  the  fupreme  good  of  man,  fills  up  the 
happy  interval. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  ANIMALS,  MINERALS,  AND  VEGE¬ 


TABLES, 

The  climate  of  Saint-Domingo  is  extremely  pro¬ 
pitious  to  the  propagation  and  unfolding  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature,  and  of  this  we  have  continual  proofs 
in  the  three  clafies  of  beings. 

The  animal  clafs,  as  far  as  relates  to  quadrupeds,  is 
almoft  entirely  compofed  of  animals  brought  from 
Europe,  and  it  is  well  known  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
difeovery  of  the  ifland  by  Columbus,  there  were  but 
four  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  all  extremely  fmall,  and  that 
thefe  have  dmoft  undergone  the  fate  of  the  original 
Inhabitants  of  the  ifland. 

The  ifland  abounds  in  birds  proper  to  its  climate,  as 
•well  as  fuch  as  are  common  to  the  countries  of  Europe; 
and  among  the  fifh  that  fwim  round  its  coaft,  there  are 
feveral  kinds  that  belong  equally  to  the  two  worlds. 
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In  the  mineral  clafs  allb  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ana 

logyj  there  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead ;  but 

there  are  befides,  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  precious 

ftones,  and  even  of  mercury,  and  here  the  ifland  has  a 
real  fuperiority. 

With  refped  to  the  vegetable  clafs,  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  exprefs  or  paint  all  its  majefty.  Nature 
jpieads  its  beauties  over  Saint-Domingo  with  an  un- 
ceafing  activity,  and  a  profufion  which  may  lerve  to 
give  an  idea  of  its  inexhauftible  fecundity.  Trees, 
lome  of  which  embellilh  the  countries  of  Europe  alfo, 
yet  cover  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  mountains,  and 
even  certain  portions  of  the  level  part  of  the  ifland. 
Their  utility  is  proved  by  continual  experience, 
though  their  diftance  from  the  places  where  they  might 
be  advantageoufly  employed,  is  often  the  caufe  of  their 
remaining  in  tranquillity.  The  beauty  of  their  wood* 
Its  hardnefs,  and  its  incorruptibility,  render  them  ex* 
tremely  fit  for  buildings  as  well  as  furniture,  and  artifts 

daily  prove  that  fome  of  them  may  be  applied  to  a 
thoufand  ufes. 

Iheie  are  alfo  a  multiplicity  of  Ihrubs,  and  many 
of  them  are  precious  in  their  production,  They,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  trees,  bear  moft  excellent  fruits, 
and  elpecially  of  thole  forts  in  which  nature  has  depo- 
fited  the  acids,  calculated  to  combat  the  difpofition 
towards  putridity  that  the  cxceflive  heat  gives  to  dif¬ 
ferent  fubftances. 

Vegetation  is  ftill  richer  in  plants.  What  addi¬ 
tional  treafure  botany  might  acquire  in  the  new  world, 
and  even  in  the  ifland  of  Saint-Domingo  alone,  where 
a  great  number  of  European  plants  have  been  natu* 
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ralized,  where  there  are  numbers,  too,  that  are  to  be 
met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  where  we 
may  remark  this  fingular  circumftance,  that  many  of 
thofe  plants  which  are  the  riches  of  the  ifland,  are  not 
natives  of  the  foil,  but  have  been  imported  from  other 
countries ! 

Some  fruit  trees  of  Europe  have  alfo  fucceeded 
pretty  well,  while  others,  either  from  want  of  analogy 
between  the  climates,  for  want  of  care,  or  from  fome 
other  unknown  caufes,  remain  fimply  obiefts  of 
curiofity ;  and,  in  this  refpeft,  they  are  as  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  an  idea  of  trees  of  the  fame  fort  in 
France,  as  the  plantain-tree  and  fugar- cane,  Ihown  in 
the  botanical  garden  at  Paris,  are  to  give  an  idea  of 
thefe  plants,  fuch  as  they  are  at  Saint-Domingo. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  ifland  the  fruits  are 
of  a  fuperior  quality.  There  alfo  garden  vegetables 
are,  in  beauty  and  tafle,  equal  to  thofe  of  the  fame  forts 
in  France. 

What  a  pity  that,  in  a  country  where  nature  has 
done  fo  much  for  man,  he  fhould,  in  general,  do  fo 
little  for  her!  This  refleftion  is  more  particularly 
applicable  to  the  Spanifh  part  of  the  ifland. 

In  order  to  intereft  the  reader  the  more  in  what  I 
have  to  fay  of  this  laft,  and  to  affociate  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  fate  of  the  too-unfortunate  Indians  with  the 
ideas  infpired  by  an  account  of  the  land  from  which 
they  have  been  extirpated,  it  appears  neceffary  to  gi  /e 
a  raoid  fketch  of  the  diviflon  of  the  ifland  at  the  time 
when  Columbus  brought  the  arts,  the  fciences,  and  the 
vices  of  the  old  world  in  exchange  for  the  riches  of 

the  new. 
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DIVISION  OF  THE  ISLAND  UNDER  THE  CACtQjJES. 

In  1492,  the  year  in  which  Saint-Domingo  was  dif- 

covered,  it  formed  five  kingdoms,  each  of  which  had 

its  fovereign,  and  thefe  fovereigns  were  called 
Caciques. 

The  kingdom  of  Magua,  a  word  which,  in  the 
Indian  language,  fignified  kingdom  of  the  plain,  was  the 
firft.  It  was  governed  by  the  cacique  Guarionex,  whofe 
capital  was  fituated  where  the  Spaniards  had  fince 
built  the  town  of  the  Conception  de  la  Vega.  This 
kingdom  was  bounded  by  the  fea  on  the  north  and  on 
the  eaft,  from  Cape-Raphael  to  Ifabelique ;  on  the 
fouth,  by  the.chain  of  mountains  which  runs  from  Cape- 
Raphael  to  the  group  of  Cibao ;  and  on  the  weft,  by 
a  line  running  from  this  group  to  Ifabelique.  The 
whole  of  this  kingdom  now  belongs  to  the  Spaniards. 

Marten  was  the  fecond  kingdom.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  and  on  the  weft  by  the  fea;  on  the  eaft, 
by  the  kingdom  of  Magua ;  and  on  the  fouth,  nearly 
equally  by  the  kingdom  of  Maguana,  and  that  of 
Xaragua.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Marien  extended 
from  Ifabelique  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Artibonite, 
wh.ch  river  ferved  it  as  a  boundary  as  far  as  its  fource 

>n  the  mountains  of  Cibao.  The  major  part  of  this 

kingdom  is,  of  courfe,  in  the  French  territory,  which 
pofiefies  alfo  the  place  of  its  capital,  being  fituated  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Cape-FranSois.  Guacanaric 
was  the  fovereign  of  this  kingdom. 

The  third  kingdom  was  called  Higuey.  It  w35 

ouncled  to  the  _eaft  and  to  the  fouth  by  the  fea,  frora 
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Cape-Raphael  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jayna.  '  In  the 
north,  it  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Magua,  and  in  the 
weft,  to  that  of  Maguana.  Cayacoa  was  its  cacique. 
The  Spaniards  poflefs  the  whole  of  this  kingdom, 
in  which  is  fituated  Santo-Domingo^  the  capital  of  the 
Spanifh  part  of  the  illand. 

Maguana  was  the  fourth  kingdom.  It  was  bounded 

•  I  -  ,  »  -*4. 

to  the  Fouth,  by  the  fea ;  to  the  north,  by  chains  of 
mountains,  that  feparated  it  from  the  kingdoms  of 
Magua  and  Marien  ;  to  the  eaft,  by  the  river  Jayna, 
as  far  as  Cibao ;  and  to  the  weft,  by  the  chain  of 
mountains  running  from  Bahoruco,  through  Mireba- 
lais,  to  the  heights  of  the  river  Artibonite.  The 
fovereign  of  this  kingdom  was  Caonabo,  a  Carib,  who 
had  become  cacique  of  it  by  dint  of  valour  and  addrefs. 
This  kingdom  alfo  belongs  exclufively  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  their  town  of  St.  Juan  de  la  Maguana,  now  ftands 
were  formerly  flood  the  capital  of  this  Indian 
kingdom. 

The  fifth  kingdom  was  called  Xaragua ,  and  com¬ 
prehended  the  long  ftrip  of  land  which  runs  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  which  is  now  called  the  fouthern  ftrip,  of 
the  French  part.  To  the  eaft,  it  extended  as  far  as 
the  kingdom  of  Marien,  comprehending  the  ponds, 
the  plain  of  the  Cul-de-Sac,  and  St.  Mark,  and  that 

.  •  A  *  ; 

part  of  the  plain  of  Artibonite,  which  is  fituated  on 
the  fouthern  fide  of  the  river  of  that  name.  The 

jJUC 

cacique  Behechio  governed  this  kingdom,  the  capital 
of  which  was  alfo  called  Xaragua ,  and  was  fituated  on 
the  fpot  wherd  we  have  firtceTeen  the  town  of  the  Cul- 
de-Sac.  Thefe  particulars  fhow,  that  there  is  but  a 
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very  diminutive  part  of  this  kingdom  that  is  not  now 
comprehended  in  the  French  pofiefiions. 

I  now  come  to-  what  is  properly  called  the  Spanifh 
part  of  the  illand.  . 


In  defcribing  this  colony  I  have  followed  the  order 
adopted  by  the  licentiate  Don  Antonio  Sanchez  Val- 
verde,  a  creole  of  Saint-Domingo,  and  prebend  of  the 
cathedral  of  Santo-Domingo,  in  the  interefting  work 
he  pubhlhed  at  Madrid,  in  1785,  entitled,  An  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  Spanijh  if  and,  and  of  the  profit  the 
mother  country  might  derive  from  it  :  That  is  to  fay/.  I 
begin  at  the  wellern  point  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the 
Spanifh  part,  and  turning  round  the  eaftern  part,  I  con¬ 
tinue  on  to  the  wefternmoft  point  of  the  north  part ; 
and  then,  following  the  boundary  line,  return  to  the 

point  from  whence  I  fet  out,  defcribing  fucceffively 
whatever  falls  in  my  way. 


I  lhall  frequently  profit  from  the  information  of 
Don  Antonio  Yalverde,  who  appears,  befides  the 
above  work,  to  have  had  the  intention  of  writing  the 
hiftory  of  the  Spanifh  part  of  Saint-Domingo,  eight 
•years  before  I  undertook  that  of  the  French  part. 
Aided  by  materials  that  his  father  had  been  twenty 
years  in  collecting,  and  being  himfelf  an  inhabitant  of 
long  Handing,  and  great  experience  in  the  Spanifh 
part,  his  native  country,  his  hiftory  cannot  but  excite 


the  impatience  of  the  curious.  And,  this  impatience 
is  increafed  when  we  confider,  that  every  thing  con¬ 
cerning  this  colony  remains  as  yet  in  the  moft  pro¬ 
found  obfeurity,  and  that  the  depredations  of  the  in¬ 
fects,  on  books  and  papers,  leave  but  little  hope  of 
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verifying  fa£ts  anterior  to  1717  or  1720.  I  allude 
here  to  the  ftate  of  the  archives  of  the  royal  court, 
thofe  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  the  Dominicans,  at 

~  <h.  ^ 

w  *,  . 

Santo-Domingo,  ih  1785. 


*  V  >  * 

EXTENT  OF  THE  SPANISH  PART. 

The  Spanifh  part  of  Saint-Domingo,  which  is  the 
C  after  nmoft  part  of  the  ifland,  is,  as  near  as  can  be  de¬ 
termined  by  a  fxmple  approximation,  and  without 
geometrical  exadtnefs,  about  ninety  leagues  in  its 
greateft  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fixty  leagues  in 
its  greateft  width.  This  may  be  reduced  to  a  mean 
length  of  eighty  leagues,  and  a  mean  width  of  forty. 
It  has,  then,  h  furface  of  3,200  fquare  leagues,  which 
comes  very  near  the  calculation  of  Don  Antonio  Val- 
verde,  who  found  it  to  contain,  according  to  the  map 
recently  publilhed  by  Don  Thomas  Lopez,  3,175 
fquare  leagues.  About  400  fquare  leagues  of  this  fur- 
face  is  in  mountains,  which  have  this  advantage  of  the 
mountains  in  the  French  part,  that  they  are  generally 
more  capable  of  cultivation,  and  have  fometimes  a 
foil  that  difputes  the  preference  with  that  of  the  val¬ 
leys.  There  remains,  therefore,  a  fine  fertile  furface  of 
more  than  2,700  fquare  leagues,  divided  into  valleys 
and  plains  of  different  lengths  and  widths. 

We  may  affert,  with  Charlevoix,  that  no  other 
ifland  of  the  Antilles  offers  to  the  Spaniards  fo  folid 
mgans  of  eftablifhing  themfelves  in  thofe  feas,  as  Saint- 
Domingo  ;  and  with  Valverde,  we  may  affert,  that  this 
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ifland  is  for  them  a  key  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  a  con¬ 
venient  place  for  all  their  veffels  to  touch  at,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  rendezvous  for  their  fquadrons  and  fleets,  and 
in  lhort,  a  molt  important  hold  for  naval  operations 
of  all  forts.  It  was  from  this  cradle  of  the  Europeans 
in  the  new  world,  that  all  the  expeditions  were  lent, 
which  brought  about  its  fubmiffion.  Here  it  was 
that  the  Spaniards  prepared  for  the  conqueft  of  Peru 
and  Mexico ;  and  here  it  was  that  they  laid  the-firft 
foundations  of  their  power  in  America. 

So  many  circumftances  have  conlpired  to  render 
the  Spaniards  proud  of  the  pofleffion  of  Saint-Do- 
mingo,  that  they  will  probably  never  pardon  the 
French  for  having  extorted  a  part  of  that  pofleffion. 

,  Round  about  the  ifland  of  Saint-Domingo,  and 
fituated  at  a  very  little  diftance,  there  are  leveral  little 
iflands,  fome  of  which .  belong  to  the  Spaniards :  as, 
Altavele,  Beate,  Saone,  Saint-Catherine,  Mone, 
Monique,  of  all  which  I  lhall  lpeak  after  having 
treated  of  Saint-Domingo  itlelf. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  mountains  of  the  ifland 
in  general,  is  applicable  to  thofe  of  the  Spanilh  part. 
If  we  may  judge  of  them  by  the  ftoutnels  of  the  trees, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  their  foliage,  they  muft  be  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  a  rug¬ 
ged  and  fterile  appearance ;  but  this  is  almoft  always 
the  effed  of  fome  mine,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
thefe  mountains,  of  various  forts,  and  various  fecundity. 
The  mountains  of  the  Spanilh  part  are  high  enough  to 
attrad  the  rains,  which  are  remarkably  regular,  and 
the  falutary  effeds  of  which  feem  to  be  longer  pre- 
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ftrved  in  the  foil  by  the  thick  and  lofty  fbrefts  with 
which  thefe  mountains  are  covered.  It  is  thefe  rains 
that  furnifh  the  waters  with  which  the  Spanilh  part  is 
more  amply  fupplied  than  the  French ;  it  is  they  that 
preferve  that  perpetual  verdure,  that  coolnefs  fo  de¬ 
lightful  in  a  hot  climate,  and  the  enlivening  beauty  of 
all  the  vegetable  creation. 

Two  lines,  one  drawn  in  a  direction  from  eaft  to 
weft,  from  Cape-Raphael  to  Saint-Mark,  and  the 
other,  in  a  direction  from  north  to  fouth,'  from  Port- 
de-Plate  to  the  river  Nifao,  would  interleft  each  other 
nearly  at  the  centre  of  a  confiderable  group  of  moun¬ 
tains,  called  Cibao.  This  is  the  higheft  fpot  of  the 
whole  ifland,  and  here  the  principal  rivers  have  their 
fource.  From  this  group,  as  from  a  common  centre, 
run  different  chains  of  mountains  of  various  heights, 

between  which  are  the  rivers.  Thefe  mountains  are 

.  » 

fubdivided  in  their  prolongation,  and  thus  form  little 
valleys  and  dells,  through  which  the  ftreams  and  rills 
find  a  paffage  to  the  plains.  One  might  alfo  fay,  that 
this  mountainous  mafs  is  but  one  fyftem  of  mountains, 
"  boundfed  to  the  north  by  the  plain  of  La  Vega-Real ; 
to  the  eaft,  by  t  bed)  ay  of  Samana;  to  the  fouth-eaft,  by 
the  plain  of  Santo-Domingo ;  to  the  fouth,  by  a  part 
of  the  fame  plain,  and  by  thofe  of  Bani  and  Azua;  to 
the  fouth-weft,  by  the  plain  of  Neybe ;  to  the  weft, 
by  the  plains  of  St.  John,  of  Banique,  of  Gohave,  and 
Hinche,  as  far  as  Dondon,  which  itfelf  is  one  of  the 
branches  of  Cibao  ;  and  to  the  north-weft, by  the  plain 
of  Cape-Francois. 
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The  higheft  andmoft  extenlive  chain  of  the  group 
of  Cibao,  is  that  which  ftretches  towards  Dondon,  and 
from  thence  to  Port-de-Paix.  I  lhall  call  this  thefirfi 
chain,  to  render  my  defeription  more  eafy  to  follow. 

Another  high  and  fteep  chain,  ftarting  from  the 
fame  group,  runs  towards  the  eaft,  and  ends  at  Cape- 
Raphael,  or  the  Round  Mountain ;  this  is  the  chain  of 
Sevico,  or  th tfecond  chain. 

Thefe  two  chains,  confidered  as  a  prolongation  of 
each  other,  form  the  longeft  chain  of  mountains  in  the 
illand,  and  ferve  to  divide  the  Spanilh  part  of  the 
illand  into  a  northern  and  fouthern  part. 

The  plains  in  the  Spanilh  part  are  far  more  exten- 
five  than  thofe  in  the  Frencli  part.  This  will  clearly 
appear  from  what  follows  j  beginning  again  at  the  wef- 
ternmoft  point,  of  the  coaft. 

The  firft  Spanilh  plain  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Bahoruco,  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  them,  to¬ 
wards  the  point  of  the  illand  of  Beate.  This  plain  is 

about  ten  leagues  long  from  north  to,  fouth,  and  eight 
wide,  from  eaft  to  weft. 

There  is  a  lecond  plain  on  the  eaft  fide  of  thefe 
fame  mountains  of  Bahoruco.Sftretching  down  towards 
the  bay  ofNeybe,  the  length,  of  which,  from  north  to 
fouth,  is  fuppofed  to  be  fifteen  leagues,  by  a  width 
which  varies  from  two  to  fix  leagues,  through  the  in- 
terpofition  of  the  mountainous,  parts.  This  fecund 

plain  runs  up  the  river  Neybe,  and  on  that  fide  joins 
on  to  the  plain  of  Neybe. 

The  plain  of  Neybe,  die  length  and  width  of  which 

often,  varies,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  from 
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which  it  takes  its  name ;  on  the  weft,  by  the  pond  of 
Henriquille,  and  by  mountains  running  towards  Mire- 
balais.  It  is,  from  the  river  Neybe  to  the  fources  of 
the  Pedernales,  about  twelve  leagues  eaft  and  weft,  by 
nine  leagues  north  and  fouth ;  though,  in  fome  places, 
the  width  is  not  more  than  three  leagues.  This  plain, 
after  dwindling  to  a  narrow  valley,  ftretches  towards 
the  river  Seybe,  and  unites  itfelf  to  the  plains  of  Aca- 
joux,  Banique,  Farfan;  and  then,  following  the  river 
Neybe,  joins  the  plains  of  St.  Thomas  and  St*  John. 

The  river  Neybe  feparatesthe  plain  of  Neybe  from 
the  plain  of  Azua,  to  the  north  of  which  lies  a  chain 
of  mountains.  The  plain  of  Azua  is  reckoned  to  be 
about  twelve  leagues  from  weft  to  eaft,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Neybe  to  the  Anfe  de  la  Chaudiere,  by  a 
Width  about  equal.  At  the  Anfe  de  la  Chaudiere 
begins  the  plain  of  Vani  or  Bani,  which,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Nifao,  where  it  ends,  is  twelve  leagues  long,  by 
from  four  to  nine  leagues  wide. 

From  Nifao  to  the  fouth-eaft  point  of  the  ifiand, 
called  Punta-Efpada ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  the  fpace 
of  about  fixty-five  leagues,  following  the  turnings  of 
the  coaft,  there  is  no  interruption  to  the  plain  $  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  little  arable  hills  lying  between  the 
river  Roman  and  that  of  Soco,  and  which,  extending 
eight  leagues  from  north  to  fouth,  and  five  from  eaft 
to  weft,  narrow,  in  that  place,  the  plain  which  is  com¬ 
monly  from  eleven  to  thirteen  leagues  broad.' — So 
much  for  the  plains  on  the  weftern  coaft. 

On  the  eaftern  fide  the  level  country  ftill  continues 
4>n,  from  the  Punta-Efpada  to  the  Cape  of  the  Round 
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Mountain,  or  Cape-Raphael,  fixteen  leagues,  by  a 
width  nearly  equal. 

the  weftern  extremity  of  this  plain  begins  ano¬ 
ther,,  which  is  reckoned  thirty-eight  leagues  from  eaft 
to  weft,  reaching  to  the  point  correfponding  with  the 
mines,  of  Cibao,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  leagues  wide. 
From  the  mines  of  Cibao  to  St.  Yague,  the  plain 

grows  narrower  by  two.  or  three  leagues,  then  widen- 

«  -  -  ^ 

ing;  &JI  at  once  to  five*  and  fometimes  even  eight 
leagues,,  it  continues  on  to  the  river  Dahabon,  or  the 
river,  of  the  MafTacre,  ftretching  a  length  of  thirty 
leagues  more,  or  thereabouts. 


But  what  I  have  hitherto  faid  of  the  plains,  does  not 
comprehend  all  thofe  of  the  Spanifkpart  of  the  ifland. 
There  are  a  great  number  in  the  interior  parts,  of  in- 
eonfiderable  dimenfions  it  is  true,  but  which  make  an 
increafe  of  level  land,  where  cultivation  is  more  eafyv 

In.  the  interion  alfo  are  the  two  great  plains  of  Sr. 
John,  and  Acajoux,  of  which. I  have  already  fpoken. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plains,  united  to  that  of  St. 
Thome,  is  from  ten  to  eleven  leagues  in  length,  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  from  whence  come  the  great 
and  little  Yaqui  (which  mountains  bound  the  plain 
to  the  eaft),  to  the  mountains  to  the  weft,  towards 
which  flows  the  river  Seybe,  and  nearly  equal  in 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  The  fecond  plain 
(Acajoux)  is  on  the  other  fide  the  river  Seybe,  and' 
extends  fourteen  leagues  weftward,  being  from  five  to 
nine  leagues  wide,  for  the  moft  part. 


There  are,  befides, 
Vol.  I. 


in  the  interior  parts,  the  plain* 
F 
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of  Banique,  Hinche,  Guaba,  and  St.  Raphael ;  befidcs 


J 


fome  others,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  hereafter. 

Finally,  on  the  whole  of  the  northern  coaft,  from 
the  bay  of  Mancenille  and  Monte-Chrift  to  Samana, 
the  land  is  every  where  level,  and  occupies  an  extent 
of  more  than  fixty  leagues  long,  and  from  two  to  three 
leagues  wide. 

Over  the  whole  of  this  country,  mountains  and 
places,  containing  as  I  have  already  obferved,  about 
3,200  fquare  leagues,  are  fpread  125,000  inhabitants, 
of  which  110,000  are  free,  and  15,000  flaves  ;  which 
does  not  amount  to  quite  forty  individuals  to  each 
fquare  league.  If  we  recollect  what  Las-Cafas  has 
advanced,  that  Saint-Domingo  contained  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants,  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery,  a 
number  believed  to  be  exaggerated,  and  which  I  re¬ 
duce  even  to  a  third,  we  fee  that  the  Spanilh  part, 
which  makes  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  ifiand, 
Ihould  contain  about  700,000  fouls,  more  than  fix 
times  its  prefent  population. 


CHARACTER  AND  MANNERS  OF  THE  SPANISH 

CREOLES. 


The  Spaniards  polfefs,  as  we  have  feen,  the  moil 
extenfive  and  irioft  fertile  part  of  the  ifiand,  and  their 
character  wants  no  comparifon  with  that  of  the 
French,  when  '  we  know  that  this  pollefilon  is  01  no 
fort  of  ufe  to  them,  while  the  French  portion  of  the 
ifiand  furnifhes  three-fifths  of  the  produce  of  all  the 
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French  Weft-India  colonies  put  together  :  a  produce 
amounting  annually  to  250,000,0000  of  French 
livres.* 

The  Spanilh  creoles,  now  become  infenfible  of  all 
the  treafures  which  furround  them,  pafs  their  lives 
without  williing  to  better  their  lot.  A  capital,  which 
of  itfelf  indicates  decay,  little  infignificant  towns  here 
and  there,  a  few  colonial  fettlements,  for  which  the 
name  of  manufactories,  would  be  too  great  an  honour, 
immenfe  pofiTefiions,  called  Hattes ,  where  beafts  and 
cattle  are  raifed  with  little  care,  are  all  that  prelent 
themfelves  to  the  view,  where  nature  fpreads  fo  many 

allurements  to  a  people  who  are  blind  to  all  her 
charms. 

Such  negligence  implies  few  wants,  and  the  Spanilh 
creoles  know  only  fuch  as  are  eafily  fatisfied.  A  lhirf, 
a  fleeved-waiftcoat,  and  a  pair  of  ticking  breeches  y  * 
-fiich  is  the  common  drefs  of  the  men,  who  very  often 
go  bare-fbot.  At  Santo-Domingo,  however,  and  in 
Ibme  of  the  principal  places,  many  of  them  wear  a 
fort  of  loofe  coats,  of  camlet  or  lilk ;  but  moft  com¬ 
monly  they  go  out  in  great  coats,  which  they  call  'cloaks. 

The  women  wear  a  petticoat,  commonly  black,  a 
fort  of  bed-gown,  and  a  ihift  which  does  not  always 
uefcend  much  below  the  waift.  Their  fine  long 
hair,  without  powder,  is  fometimes  braided,  and  fome- 
times  tied  up  with  a  ribon  coming  round  the  forehead. 
To  wear  a  cap,  made  of  a  fort  of  net-work  called 


*  More  than  forty-five  millions  of  dollars,  or  than  ten  millions 
flerling. 
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rejcilk,  or  to  wear  in  the  hair  great  white  pins,  orna- 

i 

mented.  with  paltry  ftones  of  various  colours,  is  « 
luxury  known  to  the  towns  only.  Sometimes,  indeed* 
you  fee  their  heads  decorated  with  field-flowers,  but 
you  fee  at  the  fame  time,  that  tafte  has  had  no  hand 
in  the  decoration.  They  wear  ear-rings  alfo,  which 
they  change  frequently.  It  is  from  Cape -Francois 
that  they  get  thefe  trinkets,  which  they  admire  with  a 
fort  of  coquetry. 

The  Spanifh  creoles  are  generally  fedentary.  It  is 
rare  for  them  to  quit  their  ifland,  which  their  govern¬ 
ment,  befides,  renders  very  difficult,  and  one  would  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  fea, 
were  it  not  known  that  in  time  of  war  they  fit  out  pri¬ 
vateers,  in  order  to  feize  on  thofe  riches,  which  are 
always  a  temptation  to  people  Who  are  poor. 

The  general  character  of  thefe  people  is  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  mafs  of  meannefs  and  pride.  Crawling,  fer- 
yile  to  the  laft  degree  when  occafion  requires  it,  they 
affect  haughtinefs,  the  fame  moment.  They  borrow, 
for  inftance,  under  the  pretext,  fometimes  abfolutely 
abfurd,  that  what  they  borrow  is  for  a  lick  perfon, 
things  that  they  are  too  proud  to  alk  for,  and 
that  their  idlenefs  will  never  permit  them  to  repay. 
They  are  timid  with  their  fuperiors,  and  with  their 
inferiors  infolently  difdainfuk  Superlatively  malicious, 
they  carry  their  revenge  to  the  very  grave,  not  know¬ 
ing  that  it  is  laudable  to  be  great  and  generous,  even 
to  an  enemy. 

In  the  country  places,  the  women  do  the  cookery, 
and  carve  at  table ;  fometimes  they  do  not  fit  at  table 
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at  all,  but  dine  on  one  fide,  leated  on  the  floor.  How¬ 
ever,  this  humiliating  diftindtidn  wears  away  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  their  communication  with  the  French 
becomes  more  frequent,  and  on  the  frontiers  it  is  al- 
moft  entirely  done  away.  Falhion  begins,  through 
the  means  of  the  French,  to  have  fome  little  influence 
on  the  Spanilh  women ;  and  to  give  them  arelifh  for 
the  variegated  charms  of  that  capricious  divinity. 
Accordingly,  we  fee  many  of  them  on  the  frontiers 

wearing  jaunty  lhort-gowns  after  the  French  falhion, 

and  otherwife  imitating  the  drefs  of  their  more  amiable 
neighbours. 

The  general  occupation  of  the  women  is  feeing. 
When  they  few,  they  hold  on  their  knees  a  little 
culhion,  filled  with  the  down  of  a  plant  called  Spanijh- 
Beard,  to  which  they  fix  their  work.  They  are  not 
fecluded  from  all  fociety,  as  in  Spain :  nor  do  they 
wear  a  veil  or  hood,  except  when  they  go  to  church. 
While  at  church,  they  are  on  one  fide,  and  the  men 
on  the  other,  according  to  a  law  made  for  the  Spanifh 
colonies,  the  1 8  th  of  Oftober,  1 569 ;  and  neither  men 
nor  women  are  permitted  to  fit  down.  In  the  country 
churches,  the  women  have  a  little  piece  of  calf-leather 
to  kneel  upon  ;  in  thofe  of  the  towns,  they  have  4 
little  carpet.  There  was  a  time  when  thefe  people 
were  fo  miferable,  that  mafs  was  faid  before  day-light, 
that  the  fight  of  their  fhabbinefs  might  not  difiionour 
the  fervice  1  and  even  now,  there  are  certain  places 
where  many  of  the  women  flay  from  church  for  want 
of  veils.  Thefe  veils,  which  cover  half  the  face,  and 
the  ends  of  which  are  held  in  the  hand,  defend  L  low 
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as  the  waifl.  They  afe  of  black  fluff  among  the 
common  people,  and  of  filk  of  the  fame  colour  among 
thofe  who  are  called  people  of  fajhion. 

The  graces  muft  neceffarily  be  fcarce  among  a 
people  who  know  not  their  value ;  accordingly,  the 
charm?  to  be  found  among  the  Spanifh  creoles,  are 
due  to  nature  alone ;  and,  indeed,  nature  feems  here 
to  have  been  rather  fparing,  as  if  fhe  feared  to  lav i Hi 
her  favours  in  vain.  All  the  pleafures  derived  from 
the  company  of  agreeable  women,  are  unknown  to 
the  creoles  of  Saint-Domingo.  Love  alone  keeps  up 
an  intercourfe  between  the  fexes,  but  it  is  not  that  de¬ 
licate  and  voluptuous  love  that  chara&erifes  another 
people. 

.  The  Spanifh  creole  women,  though  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  pleafing,  are  extremely  amourous,  and  equally 
jealous ;  and,  it  feems  that,  in  this  refpeft,  we  may 
apply  to  them  ..all. , that  I  have  elfewhere  faid  of  the 
..French  creoles.  Thofe  lively  affections  which  prove 
rthe  amorous^complexion  of  the  perfons  who  are  fub- 
jeft  to  them,  naturally  produce  an  inclination  towards 
gallantry ;  and  perhaps  the  lover  fucceeds  with  more 
eafe,  when  his  prayers  are  feconded  by  the  effedls  of 
the  climate.  One  would  think  that  the  fpirit  of  fuper- 
ftition  which  reigns  among  thefe  people,  muft  be  an 
obftacle  to  fuch  immoral  pra&ices  -9  but  obfervation 
will  convince  us  of  the  contrary :  fo  true  it  is  that 
morals  can  have  no  other  guardian  than  morals 
themfelves. 

From  what  I  have  juft  faid,  the  reader  will  eafily 
conceive,  that  this  part  of  Spanifh  America  is  not 
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without  its  {hare  of  that  fhameful  fuperftition  which 
charaderifes  the  mother  country,  and  which  has 
brought  every  Spaniard  under  the  monaftic  yoke.  In 
places  little  frequented,  thefe  creoles  are  fometimes 
extremely  happy  to  be  permitted  to  kifs  the  hand  of 
a  haughty  monk,  who,  with  holy  affedation,  prefents 
his  hand,  and  receives,  as  an  homage  that  does  honour 
to  him  who  renders  it,  a  proof  of  that  abjed  fubmiflion 
which  the  humility  of  his  calling  forbids  him  to  accept. 

Here,  as  in  all  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  dominions, 
the  priefts  are  excefiively  jealous  of  their  authority, 
and  they  never  fail  to  find  pretexts  for  declaring  the 
caufe  of  religion  to  be  interefted  in  every  thing,  that 
their  temporal  interefts  fuggeft  as  a  mean  of  mani- 
fefting  their  power. 

Excommunication  is  a  weapon  of  fiich  frequent  ufe 
with  them,  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  which  to  be  moft  afto- 
nifhed  at,  the  abufe  itfelf,  or  the  tamenefs  with  which 
it  is  fuffered.  If  a  prohibition  is  iflued,  however 
foreign  to  religious  matters,  for  inftance,  to  flaughter 
cows  and  heifers,  the  penalty,  in  cafe  of  difobedience, 
is  excommunication.  But  it  is  principally  with  refped 
to  the  pafchal  duties,  that  this  penalty  is  dreaded. 
When  the  term  in  which  thofe  duties  ought  to  be  per¬ 
formed  is  expired,  the  names  of  the  delinquents  are 
publickly  called  over  in  the  church,  three  Sundays 
running ;  a  bell  is  tolled,  as  ah  advertifement  to  them, 
and  after  thefe  formalities,  the  ecclefiaftical  thunders 
are  hurled  on  their  devoted  heads. 


This  fuperftitious  character  explains  at  once,  why 
the  numoer  of  churches,  chapels,  and  convents,  is 
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much  greater  in  Saint-Domingo,  than  the  population 
to  require. 

The  Spaniards  have,  hardly  any  but  religious  books; 


and  are  very,  fond  of  the  images  of  faints.  Were  we 
to  form  a  judgment  of  the  m  from  their  behaviour  in 
public,  from  the  affeded  devotion  with  which  they  tell 
their  beads-,  or  flop  to  recite  the  Angelas,  we  fhould 
certainly  conclude,  that  they  defpifed  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  that  their  thoughts  were  totally  enr 
groffed  by  thofe  of  the  world  to  come  ;  but  this  veil  is 
npt  clofe  enough  to  hide  hypocrify,  and  it  can  deceive 
thofe  only  who  allow  this.fort  . of  profanation  to  afituue 
the  name  of  virtue. 

Marriages  are.  very-  common  at  Saint-Domingo, 
becaufe  an  illicit  commerce  between  the  fexes,  abfo- 
lutely.  public,  would  not.  be-  permitted ; ,  but  Hymen 
has  mot  here,  any  more  than  elfe  where,  the  power  of 
chaining  down  the  palfions,  or  of  giving  them  a  con- 
dan  t  dired  ion  to  the  fame  objeft.  d 

The  women  are  generally  pretty  lufty,  efpecialljr 
thofe  who  live  in  the  interior  of  the  Hand ;  elegance 
of  fhape  is  an  advantage  as  much  unknown  to  them 
as  the  graces  of  the  toilet.  T hey  dp  hot  permit-  the 
men  to  falute  them  in  the  French  fafhion,  which  thejr 
look  upon  as  indelicate ;  but  thofe  who  are:  familiar, 
with  them,  they,  permit  to.  embrace  them  in  the  fol-. 
lowing  manner :  the  man  puts  his  right  arm  round  the- 
lady’s  neck,  his  left  round  her  waift,  and  thus  he  prefies 
her  to  his  bolbm.  It  is  for  thole  who  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  comparing  the  two  manners,  to  fay  which 
is  preferable,  and  direft  our  judgment  on  fo  important- 


a  point 
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The  Spaniards  of  Saint-Domingo  live  very  fru_ 
gaily.  In  the  country  places  particularly,  they  live 
upon  beef  and  pork,  to  which  they  give  different 
names  according  to  the  manner  of  cooking;  and  this 

manner  proves  that  they  are  no  connoiffeurs  in  this 
fometimes  dangerous  art. 

A  fide  of  beef  corned,  lprinkled  with  lemon-juice, 
and  dried  in  the  fun,  they  call  fefinne ,  when  cooked 
with  pimenta ;  and  when  this  fame  meat  is  minced 
up,  it  is  called  tajfau.  They  add  to  thefe  dilhes  the 
fmoked  flefhot  the  wild  pig,  called  toJfine,2&tx  having 
ftuck  it  here  and  there  with  leaves  of  allfpice.  With 
thefe  dilhes  they  eat  conferves  made  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
or  others,  very  celebrated,  called  pdtes  de  guava.  As 
they  are  generally  in  want  of  fugar,  which  they  ma- 
nufafture  very  badly,  they  ufe,  in  their  conferves,  the 
fyrup  that  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  cane,  or 
honey,  which  is  very  plenty  with  them.  The  fruit  of 
the  plantain-tree,  Indian  corn,  and  cafiavium,  ferve 
them  in  place  of  bread. 

But  the  Spanifh  women  know  nothing  of  the  ca- 
nbbee  dilh,  fo  celebrated  under  the  name  of  calalou, 
m  fome  colonies,  and  under  the  name  o { gombau,  in 
oihers,  and  that  the  women  of  all  the  French  Antilles 
efteem  beyond  every  thing.  They  have  even  the  mis¬ 
fortune  not  to  know,  that  a  calalou  may  become  the 
pretext  of  feftivals,  where  all  ceremony  is  laid  afide,  or 
of  plealures  that  a  propitious  myftery  renders  more 
delicious  and  enchanting. 

Subfiftence  of  another  fort  comes  from  the  water. 

T  here  are  an  abundance  of  filh  and  tortoifes  round 
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the  coaft,  nor  are  they  lefs  abundant  in  the  rivers. 
And  here  we  muft  commend  the  care  of  the  Spamfh 
fifhermen  in  burning  the  manceneel-trees  growing 
along  the  banks,  leff  the  fruit  of  this  poifonous  tree, 
by  being  the  food  of  the  fifh,  fhould  be  the  death  of 
thofe  who  eat  of  them.  The  temperance  of  thefe 
illanders  is  again  remarkable  in  their  drink,  which  is 
generally  water,  and  of  that  even  they  often  drink  no 
more  than  a  fingle  tumbler  at  the  end  of  their  repaft. 
They  are  fond  enough  of  taffia  ;*  but,  as  they  have 
none,  except  what  is  fmuggled  to  them,  it  is  at  once 
very  fcarce  and  dear,  felling  fo  high  as  thirty  French 
fous  a  pint. 

The  Spaniards  eat  no  fallad,  and  blame  thofe  who 
do;  becaufe,  they  fay,  it  is  a  cuftom  refembling  the 
grazing  of  brutes ;  but  they  make  up  for  this  felf- 
denial,  in  their  ufe  of  chocolate.  This  is  the  ufual 
fupper  of  a  Spaniard,  and  what  feems  to  pleafe  his 
appetite  the  moft  of  any  thing.  They  begin,  how¬ 
ever,  latterly,  to  ufe  coffee,  and  even  to  cultivate 
the  coffee-tree  on  fome  of- their  mountains.  The 
ufe  of  tobacco  is  as  general  as  that  of  chocolate. 
Every  company  is  invefted  with  a  cloud  of  its  fmoke. 
It  is  extremely  lucky  that  nature  has  fortified  the  heads 
of  the  women  in  fuch  manner  as  to  render  them  inca¬ 
pable  of  enduring  a  fumigation,  the  very  idea  of  which 
would  frighten  the  women  of  other  climates.  But  we 
lhall  not  be  fo  furprifed  that  they  endure  without  re¬ 
pining  thefe  volumes  of  fmoke,  when  we  know,  that 


*  A  fort  cf  fpiritous  liquor,  made  out  of  tie  fugar-cane. 
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they  themfelves  are  in  the  habit  of  a  fort  of  chewing  of 
the  leaf.  They  pretend  that  this  is  an  effectual  prefer- 
tive  againft  the  fcurvy.  It  may  be  fo,  but  one  mull 
be  long  accuftomed  to  the  effeft  of  this  fubllance  upon 
the  teeth,  not  to  regret  the  white,  fo  juftly  boafted  of 
as  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  beauty. 

The  Spanifh  creole  women  have,  in  general,  very 
fortunate  and  eafy  times  of  delivery.  Their  fibres 
not  being  much  extended,  and  their  little  domeftic 
fatigues,  contribute,  wicnout  douot,  to  this  happy 
effedt;  and,  befides,  their  minds  being  tranquil  and 
un fatigued  with  imaginary  wants  and  cares,  is  moll 
afiuredly  an  additional  caufe. 

]\  e\ ei  thelefs,  the  population  of  the  Spanilli  part  of 
the  illand  is  not  proportioned  to  its  extent,  though 
children  are  commonly  raifed  with  no  great  deal  of 
difficulty ;  but,  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  induflry, 
where  life  refembles  vegetation,  there  mull  ever  be 
va  l  (paces  uninhabited,  and  men  mult  be  thinly  fown. 

The  Spaniards  of  oaint-Domingo,  talce  after  dinner, 
a  lictle  nap,  which  they  call  a  fiefte.  This  favourite 
cuftom,  among  a  people  always  indolent,  convert,  the 
moll  populous  place  of  the  illand  into  a  defert,  during 
the  hours  that  its  inhabitants  are,  in  fome  fort,  tired  of 
their  exillence. 

Tins  tranquil  life  commonly  prolongs  the  life  of  the 
Spanifh  creoles,  and  leads  them  on  gently  to  old  ap'e. 
This  would  be  an  advantage  worthy  of  envy,  if  life 
were  to  be  meafured  by  the  number  of  our  days,  and 
not  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed. 
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Sicknefs  is  not  very  common  in  the  Spanifh  part  of 
the  ifland,  where  there  are  fcarce  any  phyficians  or 
furgeons,  except  in  the  town  of  Santo-Domingo, 
where  fome  refugee  French  follow  thefe  two  profef- 
fions.  Their  fobriety  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  rea- 
fons  of  their  health.  The  diforders  the  moft  common 
among  them,  are  pleurifies  and  malignant  fevers. 

They  do  not  make  ule  of  inoculation,  and  conle- 
quently  the  fmall-pox  exercifes  all  its  ravages  amongft 
them.  They  have  a  practice  of  rubbing  the  pox  with 
hog’s-lard,  to  haften  their  maturity,  and  to  walk  them 
with  urine  after  they  begin  to  dry  up. 

There  is  another  diforder,  perhaps  ftill  more  fatal 
to  the  human  race,  becaufe  it  poifons  the  fountain  of 
life,  and  which  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  America.  Of 
this  moft  dreadful  diforder  the  Spanifh  creoles  make 
a  fubjeft  of  pleafantry,  and  this  is  fufficient  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  rare  among  them.  They  apply  remedies 
extrafted  from  plants  and  fimples,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  fudorific  clafs. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  kind  of  indifference  that  the 
leprofy,  with  which  the  colony  is  frequently  afflided, 
owes  its  birth.  They  have  even  been  obliged  to 
eftablilh  a  lazaretto  at  St,  Y ague,  and  another  at  Santo- 
Domingo.  The  lepers  are  married  to  one  another, 
when  they  wilh  it,  and  the  men,  women,  and  children 
remain  Ihut  up;  unlefs  it  may  be  fuch  children  as  have 
not  received  the  leaft  infedion  from  their  parents  ; 
thefe  alone  are  fuffered  to  quit  the  lazaretto. 

The  dwelling  houfes  in  the  Spanilh  part  are  far 
from  being  either  fumptuous  or  even  commodious. 
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In  the  country  they  are  nothing  but  frames  made  of 
fligut  wood,  clofed  up  with  boards,  or  fometimes  with 

pdes,  and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  palm-trees,  or 

thofe  of  the  latanier.  Thefe  habitations  are  lifted 

with  pieces  of  pine-wood,  torches,  or  candle-wood 

in  a  country  where  tallow  is  common,  and  where  the 
bees  would  prepare  the  wax,  that  indolence  will  not 
mould  into  candles.  Sometimes  the  feats  are  nothin* 
more  than  lengths  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  fawed  croff- 
wife  There  are  ufually  feveral  mahogany  tables,  one 
of  which  generally  remains  in  the  middle  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chamber.  The  corners  of  the  rooms  are  filled  with 
cupboards  which  are  often  formed  by  a  curtain  that 
Ws  to  hide  what  is  intended  to  be  kept  out  of  fight. 

ne  beds  are  commonly  an  ox  or  horfe’s  Ikin.  A 
mattrals  is  a  very  great  luxury,  The  bcdftcu,!  is  often 
made  of  four  forked  flakes  with  palm-tree  boards  tied 
on  them  croffwife  by  a  fort  of  wild  fupple-jacks. 

mte'  ,h  r  P3"ia1S’  ftretChcd  their  horfe's  (kin. 
e  fweets  of  deep,  which  certainly  no  other 

peop  e  could  do,  in  fpite  of  the  ftings  and  bites  of 

tormenting  mfefts.  Near  the  fea-f*.  i„„* 

miiltmioes  offand-flies  and  mufquitoes.  force  whoever 
would  deep,  to  hide  himfelf  under  a  fort  ofpavillion 
formed  by  fallen, ng  a  piece  oflinen  to  the?  ceiling’ 

M  .engthemngit  in  fuch  manner  as  to  hide  the  bed! 
Beddes  th,s.  ,c  ,s  generally  neceflary,  as  a  previous 

a  h!  “  frT“  a  f*'armS-  *  room  with 

“  k  r^,oke'  Amo"g  the  infeas  which  are  the 

X'ZTn' by/*7’  ‘my  be  Kck°md  — 

*  '°rt  °‘  ^  «r  Om  has  the  points  of  its  wings 
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blaker  than  the  teft  of  its  body,  and  that  is  incon¬ 
ceivably  troublefome  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  towns,  and  other  frequented  places,  the  in¬ 
habitants  procure  conveniences  unknown  to  thofe  in 
the  country;  but,  how  far  are  they  from  being  equal 
to  thofe  enjoyed  in  the  like  places  in  the  French 
colonies. 

The  Spanifh  creoles  have  few  particular  attach¬ 
ments  or  inclinations,  which  indicate  lively  paflions, 
or  which  give  a  ftriking  and  diftinftive  feature 
to  their  character.  The  men  are  rather  curious  in 
their  arms  ;  they  have  little  portative  pattereros, 
called  trabaudsy  which  they  carry  before  them  on  horfe- 
back. 

The  finging  of  thefe  ifianders  is  extremely  mono¬ 
tone,  and  agrees  well  with  that  fort  of  melancholy, 
which  would  appear  downright  fadnefs  among  the 
French.  They  dance,  but  like  morris  dancers,  in 
the  found  of  a  hoarfe  guitar,  which  all  the  time 
complains  molt  grievoufly  of  the  awkwardnefs  of  the 
fingers  that  fqueeze  it ;  or  elfe  to  the  found  of  a  cala- 
bafh  only,  on  which  they  freely  exercife  their  unhar- 
monious  hands.  Hearing  fuch  finging,  or  beholding 
fuch  a  dance,  gives  us  an  idea  of  any  thing  fooner  than 

of  the  children  of  pleafure. 

There  are  feme  places  where  things  go  infinitely 
worfe  ;  and  where  a  cuftom  prevails  that  offends  againft 
all  the  rules  of  decency.  I  mean  that  of  a  little 
ballette,  fandinguette ,  where  a  young  girl,  moftly 
pretty,  dances  amid  a  circle  of  fpedtators,  who  fuc- 
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ceffively  to fs  her  their  hats.  Thefe  Ihe  puts  on  her 
head,  or  under  her  arm ;  or  elfe  forms  a  pile  with 
them  on  the  ground.  When  the  dance  is  ended  ihe 
carries  the  hats  to  the  owners,  from  each  of  whom  ihe 
receives  a  trifling  reward,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed 
by  cuftom,  and  which  cannot  be  refufed  with  civility, 
or  furpafled  without  infult. 

The  Spaniaids  take  but  little  delight  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  their  gardens.  Each  has  a  very  fmall  one, 
in  the  middle  of  which  he  places  a  crofs.  Its  produce 
eonfifts  in  a  few  pimenta  plants,  thyme,  here  and 
there  a  pomegranate,  but  very  rarely  any  kind  of  ve¬ 
getables  offolid  utility.  There  are  no  flowers,  except 
now  and  then  a  pot  of  pinks.  I  have  faid  that  the 
women  love  to  deck  their  heads  with  flowers,  and, 
among  fome  nations,  this  tafte  alone  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  the  cultivation  of  them  common  ;  but 
the  Spaniards,  notwithftanding  their  celebrity  as  lovers, 
care  but  little  about  pleating  the  beloved  objed. 

Tne  population  of  the  Spanilh  part  is  compofed  of 
three  claflfes,  the  whites,  of  which  I  have  juft  fpoken, 
the  freed-people,  and  the  llaves. 

.  ^  iie  freed-pec>ple  are  few  in  number,  if  compared 
with  the  whites,  but  their  number  is  conliderable,  if 
compared  with  that  of  the  flaves.  By  a  principle  of 
religion,  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  of  Saint-Doming 
they  look  on  the  legacy’of  liberty,  that  a  mafter  leaves 
to  his  flaves,  as  an  act  of  piety ;  and  as  the  father-con- 
feflors  inculcate  this  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  be  fur- 
pfifed  that  it  is  common  to  fee  many  flaves  at  a  time 
rendered  free  by  the  hft  will  of  their  mafters.  Another 
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fentiment  produces  the  fame  effeCl  :  m  illicit  affeftiorr 
often  gives  liberty  to  her  that  has  infpired  it,  as  well 
as  to  thole  who  are  its  fruit*  Befides,  as  foon  as  a 
female  Have  can  pay  down  to  her  mailer,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  (fifty-fix  pounds  five  ihillings  iter- 
ling,)  ihe  is  fure  of  her  liberty,  and  the  child  ihe  bears 
becomes  free  by  the  addition  of  twelve  dollars  and  a 
half,  or  of  double  that  fum,  if  he  be  already  born.  A 
law  of  their  colonial  code,  fays,  that  when  a  proprietor 
wilhes  to  fell  the  children  of  a  flave,  the  father,  if  he 
be  a  Spaniard,  fhall  be  preferred  before  every  other 
purchafer. 

If  we  believe  Don  Antonio  de  Valve rde,  the  faci¬ 
lity  of  freeing  flaves  (for  the  ratification  of  which  the 
government  requires  no  compenfation)  has  in  general 
a  tendency  to  fill  the  country  with  vagabonds,  and 
women,  who,  ever  recollecting  how  they  became  free, 
and  haVing  no  honeft  means  of  fubfiftence,  give  them- 
felves  up  to  a  fhameiul  commerce,  the  bane  of  mo¬ 
rality. 

That  prejudice  with  refpeCt  to  colour,  fo  powerful 
with  other  nations,  among  whom  it  fixes  a  bar  between 
the  whites*  and  the  freed-people,  and  their  defend¬ 
ants,  is  almoft  unknown  in  the  Spanifh  part  of  Saint- 
Domingo,  Their  colonial  laws  refpefting  freed- 
people  fubjeCt  them  to  a  particular  tax,  incapacitate 
them  to  ferve  as  regifters,  or  notaries,  forbid  them  to 
have  Indians  to  wait  on  them,  or  to  carry  arms,  on 
pain  of  perpetual  banilhment.  Other  of  thefe  laws 
fubjedls  them  to  the  penalty  of  returning  to  flavery,  if 
they  take  part  in,  or  favour  the  revolt,  the  pillage,  or 
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robbery  of  flaves.  Some  of  them  go  fo  far  as  to  fof. 
bid  this  clafs  to  wear  any  thing  in  gold,  pearls,  filk, 
or  even  a  cloak  to  come  lower  down  than  the  waift,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  thefe  ornaments.  But,  all  thefe  laws 
are  abfolutely  difregarded  in  the  Spanilh  part.  It 
muft,  however,  be  allowed,  that  many  of  the  Spanilh 
creoles  of  this  ifland,  would  turn  with  difguft  from  an 
alliance  with  the  defendants  of  their  flaves ;  and,  to 
be  thofougly  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  ob- 
ferve  the  indignation  of  Don  Antonio  de  Valverde,  a 
creole,  againft  Mr.  Veuves,  who,  in  his  work,  has 
ventured  to  alfert  the  contrary.  This  clafs  is,  in  fad, 
excluded  from  almoll  all  employments,  civil  as  well 
as  military,  a$  long  as  the  colour  of  the  Ikin  betrays 
its  origin  ;  hut  the  political  conftitution  of  the  colony 
admits  of  no  diftindion  between  the  civil  rights  of  a 
white  inhabitant  and  thofe  of  a  freed  perfon.  It  is 
true,  and  even  ftndly  fo,  that  the  major  part  of  the 
Spanilh  colonifts  are  a  mixed  race :  this  an  African 
feature,  and  fometimes  more  than  one,  often  betrays  ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  its  frequency  has  filenced  a  pre¬ 
judice  that  would  otherwife  be  a  troublefome  remem¬ 
brancer.  With  refped  to  the  priefthood,  people  of 
colour  are  admitted  into  it  without  difficulty,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  equality,  which  from  the  balls 
Of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  which  are  here  buffered 
to  operate  in  favour  of  all,  except  the  negroes  :  the 
Spaniards  have  not  yet  brought  themfelves  to  make 
negro  priefe  and  bilhops,  like  the  Portuguefe. 

Biom  tne  removal  of  this  prejudice  with  resard 
»  colour,  McedfrUf  .rift,  a  k„ity  [0  tl,  *£ 
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They  are  ufuaily  fed  as  well  as  their  matters,  and 
treated  with  a  mildnefs  unknown  in  the  colonies  of 
other  nations.  Befides,  every  Have  having  it  in  his 
power  to  become  free,  by  purchafing  his  liberty  of  his 
matter,  who  cannot  refufe  to  accept  the  offer,  if  it 
amounts  to  the  fum  fpecified  by  the  law,  it  is  natural 
to  believe,  that,  feeing  him  ever  upon  the  point  of 
becoming  as  free  as  himfelf,  he  will  forbear  to  treat 
him  with  that  fuperiority  which  matters  enjoy  over 
their  {laves.  Thus  the  fate  of  the  (lave  is  foftened  by 
the  hope  of  freedom,  and  the  authority  of  the  matter 
by  the  habit  of  being  confounded,  in  fome  fort,  with 
thofe  who  were  the  other  day  in  flavery. 

A  recent  declaration  of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  ob- 
jedt  of  which  is  to  favour  the  cultivation  of  Saint- 
Domingo,  and  of  which  I  lhall  hereafter  fpeak  more 
at  large,  feems,  however,  intended  to  produce  a  change 
in  this  refpedt,  fince  it  eftablifhes  for  principle,  that 
flaves  are  not  to  be  precarious  property. 

But,  as  long  as  the  negroes  remain  fo  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  are  fpread  over  fuch  an  immenfe  furface  of 
country,  there  can  never  be  but  a  handful  here  and 
there  ;  and  it  being  impoffible  in  fuch  a  ftate,  to  fub- 
ject  them  to  an  exadt  difcipline,  which  is  ufeful 
in  great  manufactures  and  habitations  only,-their 
treatment  will  ever  be  analogous  to  the  fituation  'of 
their  matters,  to  whom  they  will  be  rather  companions 
than  {laves. 

The  Spanilh  colonial  laws  fubjedt  the  maroon  ne¬ 
groes  to  the  punifhment  of  whipping,  and  being 
ironed :  the  negro  cannot  abfent  himfelf  without  a 
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written  permiffion  from  his  mafter :  one  who  dares  to 
ftrike  a  white  perfon  is  liable  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
they  are  all  forbidden  to  carry  arms.  But,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  thefe  laws  are,  as  to  thefe  points, 
null  at  Saint-Domingo  ;  yet,  where  they  require  that 
the  royal  court  Ihould  liften,  and  do  juftice  to  Oaves 
who  demand  their  liberty,  or  complain  of  ill-treat¬ 
ment,  they  are  punctually  obeyed. 

If  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  fome  individuals  of  the 
Spamlh  part,  we  Ihould  add  to  the  three  dalles  already 
mentioned,  a  fourth,  which  would  be  extremely  inte- 
refting,  on  account  of  the  long  fucceffion  of  misfor¬ 
tunes  that  it  would  recall  to  our  minds.  I  mean  certain 
creoles,  very  few  in  number,  whofe  hair  refembles 
that  of  the  Indians ;  that  is,  it  is  long,  ftraight,  and 
black.  Thefe  creoles  pretend  that  they  are  the  re¬ 
maining  defendants  of  the  aborigines  of  the  ifland. 
They  are  amazingly  proud  of  this  defcent,  not- 
withftandmg  it  is  rendered  incredible  by  hiftorical 
authority,  which  every  where  allures  us,  that  this  race 
of  men  were  entirely  exterminated.  All  that  can  pof- 
fibly  be  granted  them,  is,  that  they  defcend  from  a 
mixture  of  the  aborigines  and  the  Spaniards;  and  here 
we  may  affirm,  that,  in  1744,  there  remained  at 
Eanique  feveral  Indians,  who  proved  their  defcent 
from  the  fubjedts  of  the  too-unfortunate  Cacique 
Henri ;  and  it  will  be  feen,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of 

Boy  a,  that  at  that  place  there  are  yet  fome  of  the  fame 
call. 

The  creoles  of  the  Spanilh  part  have  hardly  ever 
any  education  to  fignify,  becaufe  there  is  no  place  of 
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public  inftruttion  (though  there  is  an  univerfity  at 
Santo-Domingo),or  becaule  they  are  not  near  enough 
to  thole  where  the  firft  rudiments  are  taught.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  places 
fcarcely  know  how  to  write  or  read.  Hence  the 
want  of  focial  intercourfe ;  for  ignorance  ever  tends  to 
keeping  men  afunder,  as  it  furnifhes  them  with  nothing 
to  communicate  to  each  other. 

Another  caufe  concurs  in  the  feparation  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  creoles,  and  that  is  the  badnefs  of  their  roads.  A 
poor  colony,  among  whom  the  power  that  pofTelTes  the 
mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  was  obliged  t:o  iffue  a  paper 
currency,  with  an  exchange  of  forty-five  per  centum, 
can  undertake  nothing  of  confequence.  This  paper, 
the  laft  of  which  was  called  in,  in  1788,  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  that  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Charles.  We  have 
need  of  no  other  proof  of  there  being  no  public  infti- 
tutions,  than  this,  that  the  prifons  are  maintained  by 
the  charity  of  weil-difpofed  perfons.  The  roads  are 
nothing  but  paths,  where  travelling  is  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  confequently  flow.  They  are  paffable  a 
horfe-back  and  a  foot  only,  and  the  traveller  muft 
take  care  to  provide  every  ncceffary  for  nourifhment 
and  lodging.  Eight  leagues  a  day  is  very  great  work, 
and  in  this  fpace  he  often  does  not  meet  with  a  Angle 
habitation,  Thefe  roads,  bad  as  they  always  are,  are 
at  particular  times,  and  in  particular  places,  rendered 
worfe  by  rivers  fubjeft  to  overflow,  which  the  animals 
fwim  acrofs,  and  which  the  men  pafs  in  canoes  or 
hides.  I  (hall  fpeak  of  all  this  more  at  length 
by  and  by. 
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After  having  thus  defcribed  the  roads,  it  is  hardly 
Aeceffary  to  fay,  that  this  colony  has  fcarcely  any  com, 
merce:  commerce  requires  roads  and  canals,  the 
means  of  circulating  the  productions  of  nature  and 
art,  which  are  its  nourilhment  and  life.  The  Spanifh 
part  has  no  relation  to  fignify  with  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  which  had  fubmitted  it  to  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
the  Company  of  Catalonia.  This  company,  like  all 
others,  lent  but  very  inefficient  fupplies  of  neceffary 
things.  The  bank  of  St.  Charles  has  lately  fup- 
planted  the  company ;  that  is  to  lay,  the  caufe  of  pri¬ 
vation  has  changed  its  name. 

The  refources  of  the  colonifts  are,  of  courfe,  ex¬ 
tremely  confined.  They  have,  however,  fome  eftab- 
lifhments,  but  all  rather  below  mediocrity.  Let  us 
take  a  view  of  the  different  forts  fucceffively. 

They  reckon  in  the  whole  colony,  but  twenty-two, 
fugar  manufactories  of  any  confequence,  the  reft  not 
being  worth  mentioning  ;  and  even  thefe  twenty-two 
have,  all  together,  but  about  fix  hundred  negroes. 
Thefe  fix  produce  fyrup,  and  fome  fugar,  but  the 
others,  which  are  called  irapiches,  where  animals 
are  employed  to  turn  the  mills  and  prefs  the  canes, 
without  fhelter,  in  the  open  air,  make  nothing  but 
fyrup.  All  the  productions  of  thefe  manufactures 
are  confumed  in  the  ifland,  and  in  favourable  years  the 
proprietors  are  obliged  to  abandon  a  part  of  their  crop 
for  want  of  a  market,  and  becaufe  the  price  is  fo  low, 
that  the  fales  do  not  defray  the  expences  of  the  labour." 
For  the  fame  reafon  there  are  very  few  of  them  who 
clay  their  fugar,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  hundreds  for 
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conferves,  or  other  purpofes  in  that  way  ;  but  now  and 
then,  when  an  occafion  has  offered  to  fell,  or  fend  to 
Porto-Rico,  or  Old  Spain,  which  has  fometimes  been 
done  in  very  fmall  quantities,  the  goodnefs  of  the 
fugar  has  proved  that  of  the  foil,  but  nothing  in  favour 
of  the  manufa&urer. 

There  is  no  more  coffee  cultivated  than  what  ferves 
for  the  trifling  confumption  of  fome  few  inhabitants  of 
a  country,  where  chocolate  is  preferred  to  it  and 
befides,  thofe  who  live  near  the  frontiers,  purchafe 
what  they  want  of  the  French.  The  few  grains  of 
coffee  that  the  Spaniards  have  planted,  they  got  from 
Dondon.  The  coffee-tree  flourifhes  well  in  every 
part  of  the  ifland,  and  produces  in  abundance,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  certain  elevated  parts  of  the  mountains.  It 
varies,  however,  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  fize,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  land  lies  more  or  lefs  high,  and  with  other 
local  circumftances  5  but  the  coffee  is  every  where 
good,  and  there  are  fome  lands  'which  produce  as 
good  as  even  that  of  Moka.  Each  coffee-tree  in  a 

o 

ftate  of  bearing  is  reckoned  to  produce  a  pound 
weight. 

From  the  indifference  fhown  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  cotton  plant,  it  would  be  impofiible  to  conceive  that 
cotton  is  of  value  enough  to  excite  induftry,  that  it 
grows  naturally  at  Saint-Domingo,  and  that  it  is  of  an 
excellent  quality,  even  when  it  comes  without  the  leaft 
care.  It  flourifhes  in  ftony  land,  in  that  which  is  the 
moft  barren,  and  in  the  very  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

For  fometime  after  the  difcovery  of  the  ifland,  the 
Spaniards  cultivated  a  little  indigo,  and,  at  the  end  of 
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fhe  fixteenth  century,  they  fent  confiderable  quantities 
of  it  to  the  mother  country ;  but  this  fhrub  has  lhared 
the  fate  of  depopulation :  it  has  been  abandoned,  and 
the  Spanifh  colonifts  know  nothing  of  it  at  prefent 
but  that,  from  its  natural  luxuriance,  and  numerous 
roots,  it  is  an  obftacle  to  their  feeble  labours,  in  the 
fields  where  it  grows  fpontaneoufiy. 

Tobacco  is  a  native  of  the  ifland,  and  is  to  be  met 
with  every  where.  Yalverde  obferves,  that  its  leaf 
exceeds  in  largenefs  that  of  the  tobacco  of  every 
otnei  part  of  America ;  that  its  quality,  which  is  good 
in  almoft  every  part  of  the  ifland,  fometimes  equals 
that  of  Cuba,  or  the  Havanna ;  that  it  is  as  much 
efteemed  as  this  latter  in  the  manufactures  of  Seville, 
and  that  it  is  even  preferable  to  it  in  fegars.  This 
tobacco  is  even  bettered  by  being  made  into  fnuff, 
and  that  which  is  in  rolls  or  carots,  is  fought  for  by 
the  French,  becaufe,  when  mixed  with  other  tobacco, 
it  communicates  ftrength  to  it  by  the  nature  of  its 
juice.  Notwithftanding  thefe  favourable  circumftances, 
the  Spaniards  contented  themfelves  with  planting  a 
very  little  at  St.  Yague,  and  la  Vega,  and  this  only 
or  the  consumption  of  the  colony,  and  for  the  purpofe 
°  mugghng  with  the  neighbouring  iflands.  But, 
fince  the  king  of  Spain  has  encouraged  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  tins  plant,  by  taking  a  part  of  its  produce,  a 
good  number  of  perfons  are  employed  in  it  in  the  two 
quarters  we  have  juft  named,  and  in  that  of  Cotuy, 
and  it  is  poffible  that  it  may  become  more  general 
Cocoa  is  an  objeCt  of  the  firft  confequence  in  the 
Spanifh  part.  It  is  alfo  a  native,  and  is  found  in  a 
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great  number  of  places.  According  to  Valve rde 
(from  whom  I  borrow  this  article),  at  the  time  of  the 
difcovery  of  the  ifland,  the  cocoa  was,  after  the  mines 
and  the  fugar,  the  moft  abundant  fource  of  the  riches 
of  the  colonifts.  In  the  fixteenth  century  there  was 
no  other  cocoa  than  that  of  Saint-Domingo,  and  this 
ifland  then  provided  all  Spain  with  that  article.  There 
was  even  too  much,  which  led  the  colonifts  to  folicit 
the  court  of  Madrid  to  permit  them  to  tranfport  it 
into  foreign  countries.  The  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut 
of  Saint-Domingo  is  more  acidulated  than  that  of  the 
cocoa-nut  of  the  province  of  Venezuela  and  Caraca, 
to  which  it  is  not  inferior  ;  and  in  the  Indies,  conftant 
experience  proves,  that  the  chocolate  made  with  an 
equal  mixture  of  the  two  cocoas,  has  a  more  delicate 
flavour  than  that  which  is  made  of  the  cocoa  of 
Caraca  alone.  But  this  cultivation,  as  well  as  all 
others,  has  greatly  dimiriifhed.  It  muft  be  confefiedy 
that  the  hurricanes,  which  are  often  felt  in  the  fouthern 
and  eaftern  parts  of  the  ifland,  are  a  dreadful  enemy 
to  the  cocoa-trees ;  but  there  are  fo  many  other  places 
where  they  thrive  in  a  manner  that  calls  to  mind  the 
epoch  when  they  were  of  fuch  utility  !  There  is 
hardly  cocoa  enough  produced  for  the  confumption  of 
the  colony,  becaufe,  lince  *764,  when  the  cultivation 
was  fo  far  re-eftablifhecl  as  to  export  a  little  to  Cadiz, 
the  winds  have  deftroyed  a  great  part  ot  the  tiees 
which  produce  thefe  nuts,  the  ufe  of  which  is  at  once 
who'lefome  and  agreeable.  W  e  yet  lee  in  tne  plain 
de  la  Vega-Real,  and  in  other  places  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  colony,  a  fuflicient  teftimamy  oi  tne  iormer 
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utility  oi  this  fhrub ;  that  is,  innumerable  wild  cocoa- 
trees  growing  in  the  middle  of  the  woods. 

With  refpeft  to  the  achiotte,  which  was  very  pro¬ 
ductive  in  the  fixteenth  century,  when  there  were 
great  plantations  of  it,  we  fee  only  the  vertices  of 
cultivation. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  ginger,  whole  cargoes 
of  which  were  formerly  Ihipped  to.  Spain.  The 
caffia  has  fliared  the  fame  fate. 

There  are  yet  fome  little  iettlements  in  the  Spanifh 
part  called  Conacos *,  a  name  equivalent  to  provif  on- 
farm  in  the  French  part.  Thefe  are  generally  the  lot 
of  colonifts  rather  in  low  circumftances,  or  moll  com¬ 
monly  of  people  of  colour,  or  freed-people. 

If  the  rapid  fketch  that  I  have  here  given  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  objects,  capable  of  exciting  the  induftry  of  the 
Spaniards,  comprehended  them  all,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  conceive  how  they  are  able  to  procure 
themfelves  fubfiftence,  and  the  means  of  fatisfyino- 
their  wants  j  but  it  remains  for  me  to  fpeak  of  another 
fort  of  fettlement,  at  once  the  molt  common,  the  molt 
ufefu!,  and  the  molt  analogous  to  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  colonifts  :  I  mean  the  Hattes. 

A  hatte  is a  fort  of  grazing  farm,  or  breeding  farm  - 
they  are  diftinguiffied  in  the  Spanifh  part  by  the  ad¬ 
junction  of  the  name  of  the  animals  which  are  the 
principal  objeft  of  the  hatte.  Thus,  they  call  fome 
horje-hattes,  others  cattk-hattes ,  and  others,  ufed 

only  m  the  breeding  of  pigs,  are  called  corails,  a  word 
Signifying  enclojure  ox  pen. 

*  A  piece  of  land  endofed  for  cultivation.  ^ 
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The  Spanifh  part  of  Saint-Domingo  abounds  in 
horfes,  afies,  oxen,  ftieep,  goats,  and  hogs,  which 
have  been  propagated  in  a  manner  that  drew  a  fort  of 
admiration  from  the  firft  Spaniards  who  wrote  on 
America.  Oviedo  faid,  ip  1535,  which  was  forty- 
three  years  after  the  difeotary  of  the  ifland,  that 
the  cows,  the  firft  of  which  were  brought  from  Spain, 
were,  at  fo  early  a  period^  in  fuch  great  numbers,  that 
many  fhips  returned  to  Europe  loaded  with  their 
hides  ;  and  that  fometimfs  five  hundred  of  them  were 
killed  at  a  time,  with  lances,  only  for  the  fake  of  thefe 
hides.  For  a  half-penny  one  might  buy  four  pounds 
of  meat ;  a  cow  with  a  calf,  for  a  dollar  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  (feven  fhillings  and  ten-pence  half-penny,  fter- 
ling),  and  a  wether,  for  the  eighth  of  a  dollar  (fix- 
pence  three-farthings,  fterling).  Oviedo,  who  fays, 
that  he  fold  thofe  of  his  habitation  ftill  cheaper,  adds, 
that  many  flocks  of  fheep  and  goats,  and  feveral  droves 
of  hogs,  were  become  wild  in  the  woods. 

If,  then,  there  was  fuch  a  fuperior  abundance  in  the 
time  of  Oviedo,  when  the  colony  was  fuller  than  at 
any  time  fince,  of  natives  as  well  as  Europeans ;  and 
a  continual  depopulation  having  decreafed  the  number 
of  confumers  for  a  long  time  paft,  the  flocks  and 
herds  which  were  already  become  fo  numerous,  and 
the  animals  which  were  become  wild,  ought,  one 
would  think,  to  be  fo  multiplied,  as  in  fome  fort,  to 
over-run  the  whole  ifland. 

The  faff,  however,  is  far  from  anfwering  to  this 
calculation.  The  hattes  continue ;  they  are,  as  I  have 

faid;  the  moil  numerous  fort  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements. 

* 
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They  vary  in  extent,  and  in  the  number  of  animals 
raifed  on  them  :  but,  in  general,  they  cover  a  fpace 
difproportioned  to  their  utility ;  which  is  another  proof 
of  the  little  account  that  is  made  of  territorial  poflef- 
fions,  almoft  ufelefs  to  the  Spaniards.  There  are,  at 
this  time,  fome  hattes  covering  a  Ipace  of  many 
fquare  leagues,  and  which  do  not  contain  above  four 
or  five  hundred  head  of  cattle,  great  and  fmall,  and 
fometimes  lels.  The  lands  belonging  to  thele  hattes 
are  immenfe  favanas,  or  natural  meadows,  in  which 
there  is  here  and  there  a  piece  of  woodland  ;  and 
this  woodland,  called  venerk ,  frequently  forms  the 
boundaries  between  the  hattes,  and  is  common  to 
thofe  on  both  fides  of  it.  The  woodland,  befides, 
being  ufeful  to  fhelter  the  cattle  from  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  ferves  to  attrad  the  wild  animals,  and  to  render 
the  chafe,  from  which  the  coionifts  derive  part  of 
their  living,  left  laborious. 

Over  thefe  extenfive  trads,  the  cattle  feparate  into 
little  flocks  and  herds,  called  hattas ,  and  feed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other ;  every  hatta  is  under  a  fort  of 
command  of  a  male,  a  ftallion,  a  bull,  or  a  ram  ;  this 
male  is  ever  at  the  head,  like  a  flag  in  a  herd  of  deer, 
or  a  bell-wether  in  a  flock  of  (heep  ;  any  he  does  not' 
fufferthe  leader  of  another  flock  or  herd,  to  encroach 
on  his  rights.  But,  notwithftanding  this  kind  of  a?- 
gicgatioD}  ten  or  twelve  animals  are  frequently  dif- 

perfed  over  a  quarter  of  a  league,  or  half  a  league 
fquare. 

This  wandering,  which  produces  a  fenlible  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  nature  of  the  cattle,  has,  according  to  Yal- 
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verde,  made  the  graziers  divide  them  into  four  clafles : 
the  domeftic ,  the  gentle,  the  Jhy,  and  the  wild. 

The  domeftic  animals  are  the  leaft  numerous  clafs. 
They  are  brought  up  to  graze  round  about  the  houle, 
and  to  be  at  any  time  brought  into  the  pens  where  the 
cows  are  ulually  milked. 

The  gentle  animals  are  thole  which  ftray  but  a  little 


diltance  from  the  ho ufe,  form  themfelves  into  hattas , 
and  readily  come  into  the  pens,  when  called  or  driven 
home. 

-l  he  Jhy  animals  ftray  to  a  very  great  diftance  from 
home,  and  quit  one  another  entirely. 

The  wild  animals,  which  are  alfo  called  mountaineers* 
remain  always  in  the  moft  retired  parts  of  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

In  the  direction  and  care  of  a  hatte,  befides  the  pro¬ 
prietor  (who  does  not,  however,  always  refide  on  it), 
there  is  employed  a  fort  of  overfeer,  called  a  majoral; 
fometimes  an  under-majoral,  and  feveral  pioneers  and 
lancers.  The  majoral  and  under-majoral  fee  that  the 

i  . 

cattle  are  brought  together  when  neceflary,  caught, 
fold,  &c.  in  a  word,  they  give  directions  in  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  hatte,  and  the  pioneers  and 
lancers  are  employed  in  taking  care  of  die  animals. 

But,  in  thegreateft  part  of  the  hattes  in  the  Spanifh 
part,  the  proprietor  himfelf  is  the  majoral,  and  his 
children  are  the  pioneers  and  lancers,  unlefs  thefe  em¬ 
ployments  are  performed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
negro  flaves.  That  the  reader  may  have  a  better  idea 
of  the  fituation  of  one  of  thefe  graziers,  or  rather 
herdfmen,  I  fhall  here  tranfcribe  Valverde,  who  will 
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tell  us  how  he  is  fed,  how  he  lodges,  and  what  are  the 
toils  of  his  life. 

The  dwelling  that  flickers  him  and  his  family,  is  a 
miferable  hut,  the  lides  of  which  are  of  piles  or  planks 
badly  joined,  and  the  roof  of  ftraw.  There  is  com¬ 
monly  a  room  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  fquare, 
in  which  is  a  table,  two  or  three  ftools,  and  a  hamac' 
The  bed-chamber  is  another  room,  not  fo  large  as 
the  former,  containing  feveral  truckle-beds,  fuch  as 
I  have  defcribed  them  further  on.  If  it  rains,  the 
gutters  formed  by  the  openings,  let  the  water 
into  the  infide,  and  the  floor,  which  is  not  paved,  and 
which  differs  from  the  neigbouring  meadow  only  in 
that  the  continual  treading  has  worn  off  the  grafs,  is 
in  a  moment  ancle  deep  in  mud. 

The  breakfaft  confifts  of  a  dilh  of  chocolate,  of 
coffee,  or  of  ginger-water,  with  a  roafted  plantain 
For  dinner  and  fupperthe  whole  family  eat  rice,  roots* 
and  fruit  of  the  country  produce,  fuch  as  fweet  pota¬ 
toes,  yams,  caffavktm,  plantains,  with  feme  meat,  often 
frefli,  but  oftener  faked  or  dried ;  as  to  eggs  and 

poultry,  thefe  are  delicacies  feldom  feen  on  the  table 
of  a  grazier. 

He  rifes  with  the  aurora  to  go  and  vifit  the  half- 
cultivated  lands  from  whence  his  fubfiftence  is  to 
come ;  or  to  catch  the  horfe  which  is  to  carry  him 
m  fearch  of  his  cattle.  He  walks  barefoot  on  the 
grafs  yet  loaded  with  dew ;  or,  if  it  has  rained,  lv 
fplaihes  through  the  mud.  The  burning  fUn  f00n 
darts  his  rays  upon  him,  and  thus  he  is  fcorchin-  in 
W  parts  of  his  body,  while  others  are  foakhfa  in 
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water.  He  is  obliged  to  fupport  the  inconvenience 
of  the  rains  in  the  woods.,  the  mountains*  and  the  mea¬ 
dows  ;  he  goes  fometimes  a  foot-pace*  and  fometimes 
a  gallop*  in  queft  of  his  fcattered  herds*  to  turn  them* 
to  keep  them  together  as  much  as  poffible ;  and  to 
drive  to  the  pens  fuch  as  are  hurt*  or  attacked  with 
any  diftemper. 

This  exercife,  which  cannot  be  one  day  neglected* 
without  running  the  rifle  of  Ioffes*  is  yet  nothing* 
fince  this  fort  of  rounds  are  no  more  than  home  em¬ 
ployment*  and  extend  no  further  than  to  the  care  of 
the  animals  called  domefiic  :  the  other  claffes  of  ani¬ 
mals  require  other  fatigues.  The  animals  called 
gentle *  though  they  keep  pretty  much  together*  are 
not  driven  to  the  pens  without  great  difficulty.  If 
«  they  are  numerous*  it  requires  feveral  days  to  bring 

them  home  5  during  which*  the  mafter*  with  his 
people  and  his  pioneers,  continue  riding  in  every  di¬ 
re  £lion*  to  drive  them  together*  and  fhut  them  up. 

When  the  Jloy  animals  are  to  be  caught  many  per- 
fons  mufl  be  called  together  to  affifl,  and  thefe  mufl 
be  aided  by  a  number  of  dogs.  On  fuch  occafions 
the  drovers  are  obliged  to  climb  the  fides  of  the  moun- 
f  tains*  and  direft  the  animals*  when  found*  towards  a 
common  centre*  where  the  number  and  addrefs  of 
thofe  who  furround  them  on  horfe-back*  may  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  keeping  them  together.  For  this  purpofe* 
each  man  has  either  a  ftrong  lance*  or  a  ftaffin  imita¬ 
tion  of  one*  made  of  polifhed  wood*  with  an  iron  fpixe 
at  the  end  of  it,  about  nine  inches  long*  of  a  demi- 
circuiar  farm*  and  made  to  cut  inwards* 
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When  the  animals  fly  fo  as  to  leave  no  hopes  of- 
bringing  them  to  the  intended  fpot,  the  drivers  have 
recourfe  to  other  means.  One  of  them  is,  the  man 
who  purfues  the  animal  on  horfe-back,  watches  a  fa¬ 
vourable  moment  to  feize  him  by  the  tail,  when  he 
has  loft  the  equilibrium,  and  thus  throws  him  down. 
At  the  fame  inftant,  and  with  an  agility  almoft  incre¬ 
dible,  he  difmounts  and  throws  himfelf  upon  the  ani¬ 
mal,  before  he  has  time  to  rife.  If  it  be  an  ox,  his 
neck  is  twifted,  and  his  horns  are  ftuck  into  the  ground 
till  he  can  be  coupled  to  another,  (this  is  called 
macorning),  and  then  both  are  led  by  cords.  When 
tins  cannot  be  effected,  they  kill  the  animal  with  the 
ance,  or  cut  his  ham-ftrings  with  the  inftrument 

a  ove  deiuibed,  and  which  is  contrived  for  this 
purpofe*. 

This  lanorious  talk  is  hardly  ever  performed  in  the 
nattes,  except  at  the  times  when  the  tribute  is  called 
for.  The  tribute  is  the  contribution  which  each  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  hat te  is  obliged  to  furnilh  in  live  ftock,  for 
the  confumption  of  Santo-Domingo,  the  capital  /and 
wmch  is  fettled  in  each  canton,  at  the  beginning  of 
use  year,  by  the  alderman,  who,  the  preceding  year 
has  had  the  infpeftion  of  the  weights  and  meafures’ 
it  confifts  of  eighty  head  of  male  animals,  of  more 
tnan  three  years  old.  If  the  hatte  is  extenfive,  it  fur- 

mfnes  the  tribute  all  at  once,  and  at  different  epochs 
ii‘  otherwi fc.  r  9 


*  Dampier  deferibes  this  inftrument  in  hi,  voyage.  V.  2.  p.  j;o< 
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After  all  the  labour  we  have  defcribed,  it  muft  not 
be  imagined  that  the  Jhy  animals  are  to  be  conducted 
to  the  pens;  they  are  far  too  wild  for  that.  Yet  we 
muft  look  upon  them  as  gentle,  if  compared  to  the 
mountaineers .  Thefe  are  an  abundant  fource  of  fatigue 
for  the  poor  graziers,  whofe  fubfiftence,  in  a  great 
meafure,  is  derived  from  this  troublefome  clafs  of 
animals. 

When  one  of  thefe  herdfmen  fets  off  in  queft  of 
his  cattle;  he  is  generally  on  foot,  and  even  bare¬ 
footed,  his  weapon  is  a  lance,  and  his  companions  his 
dogs.  If  he  goes  on  horfe-back,  he  is  obliged  to  dis¬ 
mount  at  the  entrance  of  every  wood,  and  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  every  mountain  that  comes  athwart  his  route, 
for  they  are  inacceffible  to  a  man  on  horfe-back.  He 
cannot  enter  a  foreft  without  twilling  his  body  into  a 
thoufand  pofttires.  He  fends  out  his  dogs,  which 
have  been  taught  their  bulinefs  rather  by  hunger  than 
inftindh  One  of  the  Jhy  animals  hardly  perceives  a 
man,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horfe-back,  when  he 
begins  to  fly  to  the  woods,  fo  that  he  can  be  caught  by 
the  dogs  only.  Here  they  attack  him,  and  he  defends 
himfelf  and  attacks  them  in  his  turn,  till  the  herdfman 
arrives ;  who,  following  the  noife  of  the  dogs,  runs 
with  his  lance  in  his  hand,  breaking  the  brulh-wood 
before  him,  trampling  on  thorns,  and  Humbling  over 
Humps,  .on  which  he  often  leaves  morfels  of  cloaths, 
and  fomtimes  of  his  flefh.  The  moment  he  appears, 
the  furious  animal  ruffes  towards  him;  the  herdfman 
with  his  lance  waits  the  attack  without  flinching.  If 
he  miffes  his  mark,  he  flies  for  flicker  to  a  flender  tree. 
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round  the  trunk  of  which  he  continues  to  dodge  the 

animal,  till  he  has  fo  harraffed  him  as  to  be  able  to  kill 
him  with  his  machette* . 

The  benefit  arifing  from  his  vidory  is  very  fmall, 

and  cofts  him  yet  a  great  deal  of  labour.  In  a  climate 

where  meat  can  rarely  be  kept  longer  than  the  day  in 

which  the  animal  has  been  killed,  and  where  it  is 

almoft  the  only  refource  of  the  hattes,  the  grazier  can 

with  difficulty  remain  more  than  eight  days  without 

renewing  his  fatigues,  his  battles,  and  confequently  his 
dangers. 

When  he  has  killed  a  bead,  he  has  to  ftrip  it,  and 
after  that  he  muff  cut  it  in  pieces,  in  order  to  carry  it 
home  on  his  ffioulders  ;  or  elfe  he  hides  it  in  a  place 
of  fafety  till  he  can  bring  his  people  to  aid  him  in  car¬ 
rying  it  away.  It  often  happens,  that  the  place  of  his 
triumph  is  fo  fituated  that  fome  of  the  pieces  cannot 
oe  brought  home,  without  throwing  them  down  the 
lteeps  that  he  finds  in  his  way,  where  it  would  be  im- 

poffible  for  him  to  pafs  with  a  load,  without  rifkin°- 
ms  neck.  ° 

Sucn  is  the  life  of  a  wretched  herdfman,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  bears  but  too  near  a  refemblance  to  that  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Spanifh  colonifts.  In  his  labo¬ 
rious  rounds  he  flakes  his  third  with  the  juice  of  cer¬ 
tain  fruits,  and  particularly  with  that  of  the  oranges 
which  are  fometime?  fweet  and  fometimes  four  His 
ieet  acquire,  by  the  habit  of  going  without  ffioes 
(la  vs  Valverde),  a  foie,  or  fort  of  horn,  of  the  thick- 


*  A  fort  ofcutlafs. 
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nefs  of  one's  finger,  and  that  the  numberlefs  thorns  he 
treads  on  never  pierce  to  the  quick.  To  fee  him  cut 
with  a  razor  this  coat  from  the  bottom  of  his  foot,  the 
beholder  would  imagine,  that  he  was  cutting  fome 
fubftance  different  from  himfeif,  fo  infenfible  does  it 
feem. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  fituation  of  thefe  unfor¬ 
tunate  colonifts,  if  they  had  not,  in  their  laborious  cal¬ 
ling  as  herdfmen,  the  leaft  precarious  fource  of  fub- 
fiftence  ?  The  breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  is 
almoft  the  only  objedt  of  their  commerce  ;  becaufe 
the  French  part  confumes  a  great  number  of  animals 
which  it  receives,  almoft  entirely,  from  the  Spanifh 
part. 

Through  an  inexcusable  negligence,  and  which  is 
now  become  almoft  irreparable,  there  never  has  been 
but  a  few  trifling  hattes  in  the  French  part,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  paft,  it  has  been  in  an  abfolute 
dependence  on  its  neighbours,  with  refpedl  to  frefh 
provifions,  which  are  fupplied  by  the  Spaniards, 
whofe  views  are  generally  turned  towards  this  traffic, 
to  them  very  lucrative. 

Each  proprietor  gives  in,  by  computation,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  flock,  not  including  the  mountaineers \  which 
pay  no  tribute  at  ail.  This  number  is  divided  into 
three  clafles ;  one  of  which  is  looked  upon  as  kept 
apart  for  propagation,  a  fecond  for  home  confump- 
tion,  and  the  third  is  regarded  as  an  article  of  exporta¬ 
tion  to  the  French  part.  This  exportation  pays  a 
duty,  which  has  fometimes  been  carried  to  five  dol¬ 
lars  (twenty-two  fhillings  and  fix-pence  flerling),  per 
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macorne,  or  pair  of  horned  cattle ;  but  as  it  requires  a 
written  permit  from  the  Spanilh  prefident,  this  permit 
alone  amounts  to  an  arbitrary  impofition.  The  gra¬ 
ziers  near  the  frontiers,  fometimes  agree  with  thofe 
who  live  at  a  diftance  from  them,  to  furnifh  their  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  Spanilh  daughter  houfes,  in  order  to  keep 
their  own  cattle  for  the  French  market ;  but  the  pro¬ 
fit  they  derive  from  this  is  not  forgotten  in  the  tax  on 
their  exportations. 

The  confumption  in  the  French  part  of  the  ifland, 
is,  then,  one  ol  the  caules  or  the  decreafe  of  cattle  in 
tne  Spanilh  part.  The  epizootie  has  alfo  made  great 
ravages  among  them,  though  it  has  never  been  fo 
fatal  there  as  in  the  French  part.  The  extent  of  the 
hattes,  and  the  freedom  with  which  the  animals  roam 
about,  have  alone  contributed  to  put  a  drop  to  a  dif- 
temper,  that  was  never  otherwife  oppofed  in  the  Spa¬ 
nilh  part. 

We  muft  add  to  tneie  caules  of  decreafe,  a  dilorder 
of  an  ancient  date.  As  there  were,  during  the  laft 
century,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this,  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  hides  fmuggled  from  this  colony  to  the  Dutch, 
and  other  nations,  tne  herdfmen  raifed  dogs  of  a  large 
bleed  to  puriue  the  animals;  the  fe  dogs  loon  multi¬ 
plied  condderably,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  mifchief, 
became  they  generally  fell  on  the  youngeft  of  the 
catue.  Il  was  wnen  this  immenfe  quantity  of  flelh 
was  left  to  putrify,  that  appeared  for  the  firft  time,  a. 
fort  of  green  gilded  flies  refembling  cantharides.  As 
foon  as  a  horfe,  a  horned-beafl,  or  a  hog,  has  a  bit  of 
its  fkin  rubbed  off,  or  a  fore  of  any  kind,  the  fly  lays 
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an  egg  *n  lty  which  foon  changes  into  a  maggot,  by 
which  the  animal  is  gnawed  to  death.  The  Spanifh 
colonifts  have,  indeed,  applied  with  fuccefs,the  fmoked 
ends  of  tobacco  ftalks,  orcigarres,  as  well  as  hellebore- 
root  ;  but  as  thefe  remedies  can  be  applied  to  thofe 
ulcers  only  which  appear  on  the  fkin,  which  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  and  as  they  are  impracticable  with  re-* 
gard  to  the  cattle  that  run  wild,  this  diforder  carries 
off  great  numbers.  Befides,  through  the  extreme 
negligence  of  the  herdfmen,  the  fly  attacks  the  navel 
of  the  younglings,  which  perifh  by  this  means. 

The  drought,  which  is  frequently  experienced,  de- 
ftroys  alfo  many  of  the  cattle,  or  is,  at  leafl,  a  bar  to 
their  propagation.  Generally  fpeaking,  the  proprie¬ 
tors  are  not  able  to  take  the  neceflary  care  of  their 
flock,  and  even  the  extent  of  their  hattes  is  an  almofl: 
infurmountable  obftacle.  It  is  now  become  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  grazier  to  get  together  his  cattle,  in  order 
to  fettle  his  tribute  ;  but  when  he  does,  he  takes  care 
to  count  them,  and  to  mark  with  his  ftamp  all  thofe 
that  are  eighteen  months  okh  In  the  month  of  April, 
when  the  rainy  feafon  is  coming  on,  the  favanas  muft 
be  burnt  to  renew  the  grafs,  and  thofe  forts  of  it, 
which,  like  the  plume-grafs*  (very  common  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains),  and  the  wire-grafs,  overrun 
the  favanas,  and  ftifle  the  feeds  of  the  ufeful  kinds. 
At  this  time  the  cattle  retire  to  the  woodlands,  where 
they  feed  on  the  juicy  bines,  and  are  lhaded  from 
the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun.  This  burning  of  the 
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favanas  brings  quite  into  the  French  part,  lying  lower 

than  the  Spanifh  territory  in  a  direction  favourable  to 

the  almoft  conftant  eafterly  wind,  and  at  a  confiderable 

diftance  from  the  frontiers,  a  fort  of  fog,  produced  by 
the  fmoke. 

The  reader  has  feen,  from  the  detail  in  which  I 
have  entered  here,  and  a  part  of  which  1  have  pur- 
pofely  taken  from  the  work  of  a  Spanilb  creole  of 
Saint-Domingo,  to  what  a  ftate  of  mediocrity  and 
decay  the  Spanilb  colony  is  reduced ;  and  that  it  would, 
ftrictly  fpeaking,  be  null,  were  it  not  for  the  commerce* 
in  cattle  with  the  French  part  of  the  ifland,  which  Don 
Antonio  de  Val verde  goes  fo  far  as  to  call  its  only  fup- 
port.  This  commerce  is  an  enormous  lofs  to  the 
French;  but  it  is  lelTened  by  the  neceffity  to  which  the 
Spaniards  are  reduced,  through  the  unlkillfulnefs  of 
their  government,  which  expofes  them  to  every  want, 
of  feeking  other  provifions  in  the  French  part.  For¬ 
merly  they  traded  with  the  French  part  openly ;  but  I 
lhali  hereafter  on  explain  how  they  have  been  obliged 
to  reduce  this  commerce,  which  was  fo  advantageous 
at .  once  to  the  mother  country  and  the  colony,  by 
heightening  the  value  of  the  merchandifes  of  the 
former,  and  by  re-imburfing  a  part  of  the  money  an¬ 
nually  paid  for  cattle  by  the  latter. 

After  having  thus  endeavoured  to  deferibe,  under 

every  point  of  view,  the  inhabitant  of  the  Spanilh 

part,  it  is  natural  to  continue  the  defeription  of  the 

country  he  inhabits,  as,  befides,  the  relative  and  local 

circumftances  will  often  inevitably  lead  us  back  to 
domed  ic  feenes. 
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The  limits  of  the  two  colonies  were  at  laft  fettled 
by  the  definitive  treaty  of  the  third  of  June,  1777, 
which  brings  the  French  part  into  narrower  bounds 
than  thofe  before  acknowledged.  I  think  I  have  fully 
demonftrated  this  by  the  hiftorical  detail,  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  which  I  looked  upon  it  as  indifpenfably  necei- 
fary  to  place  at  the  head  of  this  volume,  to  the  end 
that  the  reader  might  be  the  better  convinced,  in 
reading  the  treaty,  that  it  is  not  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ftri£t  juftice. 


BAHORU CO  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 


The  wefternmoft  point  of  the  Spanifh  frontiers, 
on  the  fouthern  coaft  or  narrow,  is  the  mouth  of  the 
river  des  Pedernales  (Flint  river),  called  by  the  French 
riviere  des  dnfes-a-Pitre.  To  the  e aft  of  this  river, 
which  often  difappears  towards  its  fource,  lie  the  ele¬ 
vated  mountains  of  Bahoruco  or  Maniel.  Thefe  do 
not  belong  to  Cibao,  fince  they  run  in  a  direction 
nearly  north  and  fouth,  towards  the  Salt-pond  and 
Brackifh-pond,  where  they  join  the  prolongations  of 
chains  which  run  from  Cibao  towards  Mirebaiais. 
The  mountains  of  Bahoruco  are  extremely  fertile  ; 


they  form,  by  their  prolongation  to  the  lea  on  the 
fouth  fide,  a  point,  which,  if  continued  on,  would 
come  out  very  near  the  eafternmoft  point  of  the  iittie 

iftand  of  Beate. 

Valve rde  tells  us,  on  the  fubject  of  thefe  mountains, 


the  temperature  of  which  he  highly  extols,  to  at  wnen 
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Don  Manuel  d’Azlor,  prefident  of  Saint-Doming 
(fince  viceioyof  Navarre),  was  one  time  in  them,  on 
the  purfuit  of  the  fugitive  negroes,  he  had  tents 
eredled  for  his  encampments  during  the  night,  and 

covered  them  with  the  leaves  of  the  cabbages  culti- 
vated  by  the  negroes. 

This  fituation,  where  every  thing  feems  to  befpeak 
mines  of  gold,  and  where  gold-fand  is  feen  in  the 
water,  has,  for  eighty  years  paft,  been  the  place  of  re¬ 
fuge  of  the  fugitive  Spanilh  and  French  negroes,  who 
have,  fometimes  in  their  incurfions,  committed  depre¬ 
dations  on  the  French  part  lying  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood.  In  fpite  of  repeated  attacks,  in  which  they 
been  routed  and  difperfed,  in  fpite  of  a  warrant  of  the 
king  of  Spain  of  the  21ft  of  October,  1764,  au- 
thorifing  the  Spanilh  prefident  to  propofe  to  the  fugi¬ 
tive  negroes  of  that  nation,  to  affemble  at  appointed 
places,  and  form  themfelves  into  hamlets,  where  they 
fhould  be  confidered  as  freed-people,  they  have  ever 
preferred  this  wandering  life  ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
mountains  where  they  form  their  holds,  together  with 
the  fcanty  population  of  the  Spanifh  part,  have  as  yet 
enabled  them  to,  defy  their  purfuers. 

I  hi  ail  fpeak  of  thefe  brigands,  in  my  defcription  of 
tne  French  panfhes,  which  have  been  the  theatre  of 
their  horrid  devaluations,  and  fhall  content  myfelfat 
prefentwith  obferving,  that,  ever  fince  the  year  178  c, 
they  have  ceafed  their  incurfions,  and  that  they  have 
adhered  to  the  promife  they  made  at  that  time  to  Mr. 
de  Bellecombe,  the  governor-general,  not  to  interrupt 
in  future,  the  peace  of  the  French  territory.  It  is, 
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however,  very  certain,  that  no  inhabitants  care  to 
fettle  in  their  neighbourhood,  and,  confequently,  that 
the  frontier,  in  this  part,  is  uninhabited.  Bahoruco, 
properly  fo  called,  has  no  other  inhabitants  than  thefe 
fugitives. 

Along  the  coaft,  lying  to  the  weft  of  thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  are  feveral  points  and  coves.  The  word 
Anfes-a-Pitre ,  is  the  name  common  to  all  that  part  of 
the  coaft,  from  Pointe-des-Pieges ,  which  is  fituated  at 
a  league  weft  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pedernales,  and 
is  confequently  on  the  French  territory,  to  Falfe- 
Cape,  forming  an  extent  of  about  twelve  leagues. 

Ships  of  the  greateft  burden  may  anchor  at  half  a 
league  diftance,  oppofite  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
Anfes-a-Pitre ,  and  others  ftill  nearer.  This  river,  the 
water  of  which  is  fome  of  the  beft  in  the  ifland,  is 
pretty  deep  and  broad,  but  not  navigable.  It  rifes  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  mountains  of  Bahoruco.  In 
war  time  the  Englifh  fhips  of  the  line  and  privateers 
are  ftationed  for  a  long  time  together  "oppofite  this 
part  of  the  ifland.  Sometimes  they  eredt  barracks 
on  the  level  part  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  where 
they  remain  for  months  at  a  time.  The  oxen,  the 
wild  hogs,  and  the  game,  furnifh  them  with  whole- 
fome  food  in  abundance.  In  this  fituation  they  are 
Iheltered  by  the  Falfe-Cape,  and  the  Beate  ;  and  as 
they  plant  fentinels  in  pofitions  that  command  a  view 
at  a  great  diftance,  they  carry  on  their  warfare  very 
commodioufly,  having  plenty  of  fubfiftence,  wood  and 
water,  and  an  excellent  point  of  obfervation. 


•l  _ 
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In  going  from  the  mouth  of  this  riVer  towards  the 
Spanifh  part,  we  meet  with  the  riverand  cove  ofTrou- 
Jacob,.  and  then  the  point  of  the  fame  name.  This 
point, like  thofe  which  precede  it  in  the  Anfes-a-Pitre,  it 
furrounded  by  a  deep  ragged  rock  of  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms  w'ide.  But,  at  the  point,  or  cliff  of.Trou- 
.Jacob,  begins  a  bold  rocky  beach,  which  continues  on 
to  Cape-Rouge.  Between  this  and  point  Voutes-d'em 
has,  or  the  Needles,  is  Rouflelle  cove. 

After  the  point  called  the  Needles,  or  Voutes-d’en - 


has,  there  is  a  delightful  cove,  called  I'Anfe-des-Aigles, 
(Eagle-cove),  or  (imply  Anfe-fans-Fond,  (Bottom  Id's  - 
cove),  where  it  is  faid  that  fhips  may  approach  near 
enough  to  be  fattened  on  fhore.  There  is*  befides, 
another  anchoring  place,  called  l’ Anf e-Thomas,  after 
Point-Chimahe,  which  (helters  I'Anfe-des-Aigles  or 
Sans-Fond,  towards  the  iouth.  After  l’Anfe-Thomas 
follows  Falfe-Cape,  which  fome  maps  erroneoufly 
confound  wfith  Point-des=- Aiguilles. 

From  Falfe-Cape,  where  the  coaft  begins  to  bear 
towards  the  eaft,  to  point  Bahoruco,  one  may  pafs  in 
the  channel  between  Beate  and  the  main  ittand.  with 
a  bottom  of  from  fix  to  nine  fathoms,  leaving  the  little 
i  Hands  of  Beate  to  the  fouth;  but  this  depth  is  reduced 
to  lets  than  three  fathoms,  on  the  (hallow',  running  from' 
Beate  towards  the  north. 


From  Falfe-Cape  to  Cape-Eahoruco,  the  coaft  is 
of  ragged  rock,  and  very  bold  and  high 5  from  ninety-- 
five  to  an  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  furface 
ox  txie  fea.  It  has  fome  coves,  however  5  as  1’Anfe  - 

a-Burgaux,  the  Trou-du- guet,  l’Anfe-des-'TrvWe?- 
Vol.  I  T. 
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where  the  coaft  runs  towards  the  fouth ;  and  befides, 
l’Anfe-des-Vafes,  preceding  Point-Bahoruco,  called 
alfo  Point  or  Cape  Beate,  and  Cape-a-Foux.  This 
laft  is  the  fouthernmoft  point  of  Saint-Domingo,  and 
that  which  ends  the  rocky  coaft  beginning  at  T rou- 
Jacob. 

That  the  reader  may  not  mifconceive  me  when  I 
fpeak  of  a  bold  rocky  beach,  and  thefe  anles  or  coves, 
I  muft  obferve,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  coves 
are  formed  by  portions  of  fand  and  mould,  lying 
between  the  fea  mark  and  the  rocky  beach,  and  that 
the  latter  forms  a  kind  of  barrier  to  them. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  plains  of  the  Spanilh  part,  I  have 
faid,  that,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bahoruco, 
beginning  at  Point  Beate,  there  are  two  plains,  one  to 
the  weft,  of  about  eighty  leagues  fquare,  and  the  other 
to  the  eaft,  of  about  fixty  leagues  fquare.  The  eighty 
leagues  of  the  firft  of  thefe  plains,  which  is  bounded  to 
the  weft  by  the  French  parilh  of  the  Cayes  of  Jacmel, 
are  fit  for  any  kind  of  cultivation,  without  mentioning 
the  neighbouring  mountainous  parts,  where  coffee 
would  fucceed  very  well.  Upon  a  moderate  compu¬ 
tation,  this  valuable  trail  would  be  fufficient  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  fugar  manufactures,  allowing  to  each 
better  than  three  hundred  quarreaux* ,  capable  of  em¬ 
ploying  thirty  thoufand  negroes ;  and  in  this  number 
of  manufactures,  which  cannot  be  thought  exagge¬ 
rated,  nearly  half  would  not  be  more  than  four  or  five 


*  A  French  meafure  of  St.  Domingo,  containing  one  hundred 
paces,  of  three  feet  and  a  half  fquare,  or  122,500  fuperficial  feet. 
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leagues  from  the  fea.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how 
favourable  this  plain  would  be  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  other  colonial  productions,  as  indigo,  cotton,  and 
tobacco. 

According  to  this  calculation,  there  might  be  in 
the  other  plain,  lying  to  the  eaft,  more  than  a  hundred 
fugar  manufactures,  which  would  employ  twenty 
thoufand  negroes.  The  fettling  of  thefe  two  plains 
would  change  the  fugitive  flaves,  of  whom  I  have  be¬ 
fore  fpoken,  into  civilized  people. 

On  tire  eaft  of  the  mountains  of  Bahoruco,  runs  the 
river  Nayauco  ;  and  beyond  it  Cape  Mongon,  3,000 
fathoms  from  Point-Bahoruco.  From  Cape  Mongon, 
following  the  coaft,  which  runs  almoft  north,  we  come 
to  the  little  port,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Petit-Trou , 
a  term  evidently  French,  as  are  many  of  thofe  I  have 
already  had  occafion  to  mention,  in  defcribing  the  part 
from  the  river  Pedernales ;  and  this  alone  is  fufficient 

to  prove  that  the  French  have  been  fettled  in  that 
quarter. 

The  Petit-Trou  is  not  deep,  and  is,  befides,  very 
fhelvy ;  but  as  this  canton  abounds  in  wild  fowl,  it 
frequently  attracts  the  hunters  who  call  themlelves 
Mountaineers,  from  the  name  of  a  fort  of  wdd  oxen 
that  they  hunt,  or  oreillards,  becaufe  thefe  oxen  have 
not  their  ears  cut,  like  the  domeflic  and  gentle  ones. 
Little  barks  come  to  this  place  from  Santo-Domingo, 
to  fetch  the  meat  and  lard  derived  from  the  chacc. 
The  French  alio  hunt  at  Petit-Trou,  as,  from  its  un¬ 
occupied  ftate,  they  meet  with  fuccefs  without  being 
looked  upon  as  intruders.  This  part  might  be  made 
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ufe  of  for  the  purpofes  of  conveying  out  the  wood 
and  other  productions  that  might  be  cultivated  in  it$ 
vicinity. 


NEYBE. 


On  the  north  of  the  Petit-Trou,  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Neybe,  we  find  the  bay  of  Neybe,  fitu- 
$ted  between  the  mountains  of  Bahoruco  and  thofe  of 
Martin  Gracia.  This  bay  is  alio  called,  Bay  of 
Julienne.  Large  boats  may  anchor  here  ;  but  if  the 
different  mouths  of  this  river,  the  greateil  part  of 
which  vary  annually,  were  formed  into  one  or  two 
(which  would  not  be  very  difficult),  it  would  be  na¬ 
vigable  for  many  leagues  up  the  country,  for  velfels 
which  are  now  obliged  to  remain  in  the  bay.  And 
there  would  be  another  advantage  arifing  from  this  $ 
barges,  or  flat-bottomed  boats  might  get  much  higher 
than  they  now  do,  The  river  Neybe ,  or  Neiva ,  a 
word  which,  in  Spaniffi,  fignifies  white ,  rifes  in  the 
interior  mountains  of  the,  ifland,  near  thofe  of  Cibao. 
Jt  runs  in  a  wefterly  direction  for  feveral  leagues  ;  but, 
when  become  large  it  turns  towards  the  fouth,  and, 
paffing  through  the  valley  that  takes  its  name,  after 
having  received  many  other  rivers,  large  and  fmall, 
in  its  courfe,  falls  into  the  fea  at  feven  different  places. 

The  valley,  or  plain  of  Neybe,  contains  about 
eighty  fquare  leagues.  The  river  of  its  name,  and 
fome  mountainous  parts  feparate  it  on  the  eaft,  from 
f he  plains  of  Azua>  and  Y ani  of  Bani ;  and  to  the  weftA 
it  is  bounded  by  the  river  of  Dames,  and  die  Spanifh-. 
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Pond,  called  alio  Pond  of  Xaragua ,  and  Pond  of  Hen- 
riquille,  defignated  in  the  French  maps  by  the  word 
Riquille.  We  may  obferve  here,  that  this  name  Henri - 
quille  or  Little  Henri ,  comes  from  the  Cacique  Henri, 
who  found  an  alylum  on  the  little  ifland  fituated  in 
the  middle  of  it,  during  what  the  Spaniards  call  his 
rebellion.  We  even  fee  at  fome  diftance  from  here, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  French  part,  leading  to¬ 
wards  the  fea,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  intrenchment 
in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  joining  on  to  a  mountain 
at  each  end,  and  fortified  within  with  two  rows  of  little 
pits,  which  touch  each  other,  and  which  ferved,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  to  proteft  the  intrenchment.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  caverns  are  filled  with  heaps  of  human  bones. 

The  plain  of  Neybe  rs  extremely  fertile,  and  well 
adapted  to  commerce,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of 
its  river.  The  chace  alfo  is  there  both  ufeful  and 
agreeable.  The  birds  multiply  amazingly  fall.  This 
feems  to  be  the  chofen  fpot  of  the  flamingos  and 
pheafants,  which  keep  in  flocks,  and  are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  plain,  particularly  in  the  watry 
places.  Here  it  is  alfo  that  are  found  the  royal  or 
crowned  peacocks  (a  mixture  of  the  white  and  co¬ 
loured  peacock),  which  are  highly  efteemed,  becaufe 
they  have  a  more  delicate  flavour  than  the  common 
peacocks,  and  becaufe  the  beauty  of  their  brilliant 
plumage  furpafifes  that  of  the  peacocks  jn  Europe. 

This  plain  would  be  a  commodious  and  eligible 
filiation  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  foo-ar 
manufactures,  or  plantations,  an  opening  to  which 
v/ould  be  rendered  eafy  by  the  means  of  this  great 
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river,  that  has  long  been  the  boundary  of  the  French" 
pofifeftions,  and  that  they  have  ever  defired  to  fee 
adopted  as  one  of  their  limits,  which  would,  in  fome 
meafure,  open  to  their  induftry  a  fecond  French 
colony  to  found,  and  a  field  of  rich  productions.- 
But  in  this  wifii  they  have,  as  yet,  been  difappointed, 
and  this  foil,  fo  rich,  where  nature  can  difcover  its  fer-> 
tility  only  by  the  leaves  and  the  fize  of  the  trees,  is 
little  better  than  a  defart. 

There  is,  however,  at  about  nine  leagues  from  the 
river  Neybe,  a  little  town,  which  is  alfo  called  Neybe* 
containing  near  about  two  hundred  houfes,  and  capable 
of  turning  out  three  hundred  men  fit  to  bear  arms. 
The  fend  between  this  town  and  the  river  is  a  falt- 
marfh.  It  is  reckoned  fifteen  leagues  from  hence  to 
the  town  of  Azua,  and  the  road  between,  which 
crofles  the  Neybe,  is  partly  in  the  barren  mountains, 
which  ftretch  along  to  within  two  leagues  of  Azua. 

From  the  little  town  of  Neybe,  to  the  point  where 
the  line  of  demarcation  cuts  Brackifh-pond,  it  is  about 
fixteen  leagues.  This  fpace  is  travelled  in  keeping 
along  on  either  fide  of  Henriquille,  one  end  of  which 
is  but  a  little  way  from  the  town  of  Neybe.  The  path 
on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  Henriquille  runs  along  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  at  a  very  little  diftance  from  the 
edge  of  the  pond.  After  having  patted  by  the  Henri¬ 
quille  fome  diftance,  the  traveller  comes  to  the  Spanifli 
guard,  at  a  place  called  the  Bottom  (el  Fundo ),  and 
near  which  is  the  houfe  of  the  commandant  of  this 
frontier.  Here  alfo  is  the  Brackifh-pond,  which  cuts 
afunder  the  boundary  line.  The  path  is  again  on 
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either  fide  of  this  pond,  called  by  fome  Lagune 
d’Azuey ,  but  on  the  right  fide  it  is  impaflable  on  horfe- 
back,  while  on  the  other  fide  it  is  tolerably  good 
The  latter  is  the  longeft. 

This  road,  by  the  ponds,  and  through  the  town  of 
Neybe,  Azua,  Bani,  &c.  is  the  line  of  communication 
between  Port-au-Prince  and  the  town  of  Santo-Do- 
mingo.  From  one  of  thefe  towns  to  the  other,  by 
the  road  here  delcribed,  it  is  ninety-fix  leagues ;  for 
they  reckon  it  fourteen  from  the  guard  at  el  Fundo  to 
Port-au-Prince.  To  fhorten  this  way  a  little,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  render  it  lefs  difagreeable,  one  may  crofs 
the  Brackifh-pond  in  a  canoe. 

It  is  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  the  Spaniards  did  not 
begin  much  before  the  year  1730,  to  form  fettlements 
to  the  weft  of  the  Neybe,  at  which  time  the  French 

had  fome  little  fettlements  even  in  that  part  of  the 
ifiand. 

In  the  territory  of  Neybe,  there  is  a  fort  of  plaifter, 
and  of  talc  alfo,  which  latfer  is  found  in  fome  other 
places.  There  is,  too,  a  little  mount  of  fea-falt  in 
foffil,  much  prized  by  the  Spaniards  for  domeftic 
ufes.  The  natural  reprodudtion  of  this  foffil  is  fo 
rapid,  that  a  pretty  large  hollow  is  abfolutely  filled  up 
again  in  the  courfe  of  a  year. 


AZUA. 

Having  eroded  the  river  rveybe,  we  come  to  the 
territory  of  Azua,  which  is  bounded  to  the  north-weft 
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by  the  territory  of  St.  John  of  Maguana,  to  the  weft 
by  that  of  Neybe,  to  the  fouth  by  the  fea,  to  the 
eaft  by  Bani,  and  to  the  north  by  mountainous  lands, 
which  ftretch  in  their  prolongation  behind  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Bani. 

Thefe  mountains  belong  to  the  third  chain,  which^ 
beginning  at  Cibao,  runs  in  a  fouth-weft  diredtion 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Little  Yaqui,  and  on  its 
eaftern  fide  dopes  down  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nifao  to  Neybe.  From  this  chain,  one  of  the  molt 
extenfive  as  well  as  moff  elevated,  run  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  other  chains,  ftretching  towards  the  fouth,  and 
leaving  between  them  and  the  fea  the  plains  of  Azua 
and  Bani,  with  intervals  of  various  width.  The  ie- 
condary  chains,  the  principal  of  which  are,  firft,  the 
two  which  form  the  valley  of  Azua  in  this  part,  and 
which  ends  near  the  town ;  fecond,  thofe  which  run 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ocoa,  and  end  at  the  little 
Anfe-d'Ocoa  \  third,  thofe  which  are  terminated  in  the 
fiat  of  la  Croix  ;  and  fourth,  thofe  which  end  at  the 
Cerre  (little  hill)  of  the  beacon  of  Bani,  fepa^ 
rate  the  rivers  Tavora,  Bia,  Sipicepy,  Ocoa,  Bani, 
and  Pailla  (mention  of  each  of  which  is  made  in  the 
order  here  followed),  in  their  diredtion  from  weft  to 
eaft,  with  a  great  number  of  intermediate  brooks,  and 
other  water  courfes. 

There  is  a  road  running  acrofs  the  territory  of  Azua, 
which  begins  at  the  end  of  the  territory  of  St.  John 
of  Maguana,  at  the  crofilng-place  of  the  river  Little 
Yaqui,  which  takes  its  rife  at  Cibao,  near  that  of  Grand 
Yaqui.  On  the  left  l?ank  of  this  river  runs  the  chain 
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of  mountains  juft  mentioned,  and  cuts  the  road  in  the 
manner  I  am  now  going  to  deferibe. 

1  The  road  croftes  the  Little  Yaqui  (which  is  always 

pretty  deep)  very  near  where  it  falls  into  the  Neybe, 

and  then  continues  on,  on  the  level,  a  quarter  of  a 

league  to  the  hatte  of  Pitta  al  Pendo.  A  league 

further  on  it  comes  to  the  hatte  of  the  Salt  river 

(Rio-Salao),  and  at  a  good  quarter  of  a  league  thence 

it  croftes  this  little  river  Salao,  which  falls  into  the 

Neybe  at  a  very  little  diftance  from  the  fame  place. 

From  here  to  Biahama,  where  there  is  always  water, 

it  is  reckoned  more  than  a  league.  Between  the  rivers 

Salao  and  Biahama,  but  neareft  the  latter,  the  road 

croftes  a  ravin,  or  hollow  made  by  the  partial  current 

of  the  water,  which  runs  on  one  fide  of  a  cerre  that  is 

bounded  on  the  other  by  the  river  Biahama.  Here 

the  road  afeends  the  cerre,  and  afterwards  defeends  it 

towards  the  Biahama  ;  but  a  little  before  it  arrives  at 

this  river,  it  pafles  the  hatte  of  the  fame  name.  The 

Biahama  is  then  crofted  near  its  confluence  with  the 

Neybe.  So  that  the  road  here  deferibed  runs  alone 

the  Neybe  from  the  crofting  place  of  the  Little 
Yaqui. 

After  crofting  the  river  Eiahama,  the  road  afeends, 
and  afterwards  defeends  towards  the  ravin  called  the 
Mole  which  lies  at  full  three  quarters  of  a  league  from 
the  Biahama.  Here  the  road  turns  off  from  the  Neybe, 
which  in  its  courfe  often  divides  itfelf  into  many 
branches.  From  the  ravin  of  the  Mole  the  road  af¬ 
eends  again  half  a  league  to  the  fummit  of  the  Paflfage 

(el  Puerto),  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  running  from 
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Cibao  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Little  Y aq.uf  The 
Paffage  is  fcarcely  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  riyei? 
Biahama.  Here  the  road  goes  down  the  mountain, 
and,  after  advancing  about  eighteen  hundred  fathoms* 
comes  to  the  river  Sangofto*  This  river  the  traveller 
is  obliged  to  pals  and  repafs  feveral  times  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  (of  half  a  league,  fometimes  advancing  on  one 
bank  and  fometimes  on  the  other,  till  he  arrives  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Sa  ngojlo  and  the  Tavora.  After 
this,  the  road  turns  a  little  towards  the  right,,  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  courfe  of  the  Tavora  for  nearly  two  leagues,, 
till  it  comes  to  the  hatte  bearing  its  name,  which  is 
three  long  leagues  from  the  fqmmit  of  the  fPQUfc- 
tain  of  the  Paffage. 

The  torrent  of  Tavora,  which  is  pretty  confide  rabies 
and  extraordinarily  rapid,  runs  direftly  towards  the 
fea.  Its  bed  is  feventy-two  fathoms  wide  in  many 
places,  and  its  banks  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  fees 
almoft  perpendicular  There  is  never  any  water  feen, 
hepe,  except  in  rainy  or  ftormy  weather  ;  but  there 
^re  feveral  little  fprings  above  the  hatte  of  Tavora, 
which,  uniting  at  different  points  lower  down,  form 
watering-places  for  the  cattle,  The  road  croffes  feve¬ 
ral  branches  cf  the  torrent  which  are  dry  and  covered 
with  ftones.  The  hatte  of  Tavora  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  torrent,  and  at  the  point  where  the  great 
road,  we  are  now  following,  meets  the  road  leading  to 
Port-au-Prince.  From  the  Biahama  to  the  Tavora, 
the  road  is  called  cajcaal,  a  name  given  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  all  roads  that  are,  like  this,  ftony  and  difficult1 


« 
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A  league  and  a  quarter  from  the  hatte  of  Tavora 

j) 

the  road  quits  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  and  nearly 
another  league  and  a  quarter  comes  to  the  road  which 
goes  to  the  bay  of  Neybe.  After  advancing  another 
half  league  it  meets  with  the  river  Houra,  a  bed  with¬ 
out  water,  from  whence  to  the  town  of  Azua  it  is  but 
a  good  half  league;  I  fhall  return  to  this  town  by 
and  by„ 

Diredtly  after  having  pafled  through  Azua,  the  toad 
tomes  to  the  little  river  Bya  or  Via,  and  two  leagues 
further  on,  it  croflfes  a  road  of  communication  between 
certain  hatttss  About  half  way  between  thefe  crofs- 
toads  and  the  river  Bya,  there  is  on  the  right  of  tht* 
road  a  pretty  high  tern,  which  extends  to  the  fed;  A 
league  from  this,  after  palling  two  ravins,  it  arrives  at 
the  river  Sipicepy,  at  half  a  league  from  which  begins 
the  favana  or  the  fame  name;  This  favana  may  be 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  long,  and  three  hundred 
fathoms  wide,  of  nearly  an  oval  figure;  At  the  end  of 
the  favana,  the  road  enters  into  woods  of  palm-trees, 
called  the  palm-trees  cf  Ocoa ,  which  continue  for  the 
fpace  of  three  leagues,  to  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
A  fhort  half  league  from  the  favana  of  Sipicepy,  the 
road  comes  to  the  fea-fide,  and  follows  the  beach 


(which  is  of  land  and  a  fort  of  flate-flone)  for  full  a 
league  and  a  half,  when  it  croffes  the  little  favana  of 
Ocoa,  which  joins  up  nearly  to  the  lea.  All  the  in¬ 
terval  where  the  road  runs  along  the  beach  is  a  fteeu 
ridge  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  which  has  between 
it  and  the  fea  only  a  narrow  paflage  of  about  eight  ci* 
ten  feet  wide  j  and,  as  die  road  here  is  covered  with 
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large  Hate-Hones,  it  is  excefiively  incommodious  for 
travelling.  From  the  top  of  the  deep  begins  a  gentle 
Hope,  which  is  the  fide  of  a  fecondary  chain  of  the 
mountains  of  Cibao. 

At  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  little  favana  of 
Ocoa,  is  the  fork  formed  by  the  great  road  and  a  crofs 
road  leading  to  the  anchoring-place  of  the  Spanifh 
veffels  in  the  bay  of  Ocoa,  which  is  nine  hundred 
fathoms  from  the  road.  A  little  further  on,  near  the 
road-Hde,  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  fugar  plantation, 
Zuazo,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  hereafter.  Half  a 
league  from  this  is  the  crofilng-place  of  the  river 
Ocoa,  to  arrive  at  which  the  road  turns  off  from  the 
fide  of  the  bay,  and  winds  round  the  mountain  at  the 
foot  of  which  this  river  runs.  This  mountain  ends 
the  fecondary  chain  coming  from  Cibao,  juft  before 
mentioned. 

Here  ends  the  territory  of  Azua,  concerning 
which  I  have  many  particulars  to  treat  of,  before  I 
conduft  the  reader  to  that  of  Bani. 

After  doubling  theeaftern  point  of  the  bay  of  Neybe, 
we  come  to  the  decayed  port  of  the  old  town  of  Azua, 
founded  in  1504,  by  the  Adelantado,  Don  Diego 
Columbus.  He  had  given  it  the  fur-name  of  Com- 
poftella,  in  honour  of  Gallego,  commander  of 
the  order  of  St.  Jago  de  Compoftella,  who  had  a 
habitation  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  this  name  has 
worn  away  with  time,  and  has  been  fucceeded  by 
that  of  Azua,  the  fame  that  it  bore  when  in  poieffion 
of  the  Indians, 
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This  old  port  which  is  exactly  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  bay  of  Neybe,  was  formerly  of  ufe  in  tranf. 
porting  the  excellent  fugars  of  the  plain  of  Azua, 
where  the  canes  produce  fix  years  running,  without 
wanting  to  be  renewed.  Thefe  fugars,  as  we  are 
allured  by  the  hiftorians  of  that  time,  and  by  Oviedo 
and  Herrera  in  particular,  were  fhipped  on  board 
of  vefiels  anchored  at  Ocoa  and  Santo-Domingo. 

The  plain  of  Azua  begins  in  the  weft  at  the  river 

Neybe,  and  continues  on  eaftward  to  the  Anfe-de-la 

• 

Chandiere,  It  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fquare  leagues.  The  canton  of  Azua  is  alfo  called 
Via.  This  canton  boafts  of  having  had  among  its  in¬ 
habitants  Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  who  was 
town-clerk  to  the  municipality  of  Azua.  Befides  the 
river  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  this  territory  con¬ 
tains  feveral  others;  that  of  the  Mufes,  of  Tavora,  of 
Mijo  ;  and  befides,  that  of  Yaqui,  which  feparates  it 
from  the  territory  of  St.  John  of  Maguana,  and  which 
muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  river  called  the 
Grand- Yaqui,  as  this  latter  runs  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  ifland,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Monte-Chrifto. 

All  thefe  rivers  were  at  once  fo  many  caufes  of  fer¬ 
tility,  and  fo  many  means  of  tranfporting,  either  to 
the  port  of  Azua  or  the  bay  of  Ocoa,  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  habitations,  immenfe  quantities 
of  fugar,  cafiia  of  the  belt  quality,  and  the  moft 
valuable  wood. 

Every  production  of  the  canton  of  Azua,  excels 
by  its  quality  and  exquifite  tafte.  Formerly  there  were 
fugar-canes  here  nineteen  feet  high.  Some  perfons 
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pretend,  however,  that  the  land  in  the  northern  and 
eaftern  parts  of  it,  is  far  from  being  equal  to  that  in 
the  fouth  and  fouth-weft.  This  fertile  canton  fur- 
nifhes,  the  whole  year  round,  great  abundance  of  the 
fineft  oranges,  and  fo  fweet  and  lufcious,  as  not  to 
leave  the  leaft  tartnefs  upon  the  palate* 

Azua  contains  alfo  feveral  gold  mines,  \Vhich  were 
formerly  worked,  but  which  are  now  abfolutely  aban¬ 
doned.  Since  the  tremendous  earthquake  of  the  18  th 
of  October,  1751,  which  began  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  there  have  been  dilcovered,  in  the 
mountains  of  Viajama ,  mineral  waters  bubbling  up  in 
many  places  ;  and  the  nature  of  thefe  waters  leads  td 
the  fuppofition,  that  the  mountain  from  whence  they 
fpring  contains  great  quantities  of  fulphurous  matter. 
Azua  abounds  in  talc  alfo. 

The  mountains  of  this  canton  are  covered  with 
fuftick-wood,  which  makes  a  dye  of  a  fine  yellow. 
Jt  is  eafy  to  work  alfo,  and  takes  an  excellent  polifh. 

This  territory  enjoys  an  advantage  which  is  truly 
invaluable ;  that  of  preferving  a  breed  of  horfes,  which 
has  not  degenerated  worth  a  fpeaking  of,  from  the  much 
,-dfeemed  breed  of  Spain.  At  the  difcovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  it  was  found  that  this  hemifphere  had  no  horfes, 
and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  an  impreflion  the  fight 
of  a  man  on  horfe-back  muft  produce  on  the  minds 
of  the  affrighted  iflanders.  But  this  noble  animal  loon 
became  familiar  in  the  new  world,  and  as  ufefui  to  its 
inhabitants  as  to  thofe  of  the  old.  Degeneration  is  a 
Sentence  that  nature  has  palled  on  almolt  every  thing 
tranfplanted  todiftant  climates,  and,  in  general,  horfes 
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have  toil  much  of  their  height  in  the  Weft-Indies  ; 
perhaps,  too,  their  conftkution  may  be  enfeebled ; 
but,  with  reipeft  to  their  qualities  they  have  differed, 
no  degeneration,  and  thofe  of  Azua  have  preferred 
even  alii  their  corporeal  advantages.  It  is  remarked 
only,  that  their  coat  is  not  of  fuck  various  colours  as 
in  Spain ;  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  little  care  that 
is  taken  in  mixing  the  breedto  mix  thecolours-  at  the 
fame- time, 

We  muft  obfcrve:  here,  that  there,  are  three  kinds- 
of  Spanifh  horfes  at  Saint-Dorningo.  The  firft  kind'. 

are  full  of  fire,  very  (lender;  and.deiicatdy  made,  and: 

fit  only  for  the  faddle  ;  thefe  are  kepr  for  riding,  or 
for  ftallions.  The  fecond.  kind,  are  not  fo  liandfome, 
are  of  a  middling  ftoutneis,  but  full:  of  fpirit,  and'  go 
well,,  and  with,  eafe-;  thefe  are  very  fit  for  carriages,  or 
for  thole  who  are  not  the  helh  of  horfemen,  they  make 
good  ‘  and  fafe  faddle-horfes.  The  third  kind,  are  pool? 
weakly  animals ;  they  are  generally  of  a  ye-llow-dun,- 
or  cream  colour  :  their  fight  is  very  tender,  and  they 
a,re  of  lb  little  fervice,  that  their,  cheapnefs  alone  can' 
induce  any  one;  to  purchafe.  them.  They  cannot  be 
put  in  a  carriage  of  any  kind,  except  ft  be  fora  trifling 
diftance,  and  even  then,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to 
fatigue  them.  There  is,  befides,  in  the  Spanifh  part,  a' 
race  of  Friezland.  horfes  brought,  from  New- York 
and  Philadelphia. 

The  Spanifh  horfes  are  rathenaf  an  ungentle  nature, 
very  often  ftartifh,  and  are  almoft  always  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  a  man.  It  would  be,  impudent  to  go 
■  .  .  1X^1- V'  _t.  out  great  care,  or  come  near,  them 
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without  having  been  firft  feen  at  feme  little  diftance, 
for  they  are  given  to  kick  with  uncommon  fpite ;  and 
this  difpofition  is  perceivable  even  in  thofe  which  are 
a  mixture  of  the  Spanifh  and  French  breed.  The 
manner  in  which  thefe  horfes  are  bred  up,  and  which 
differs  but  little  from  the  breeding  of  wild  animals, 
muft  neceffarily  contribute  a  good  deal  to  their  vici- 
oufhefs.  The  horfes  of  Caraca  being  yet  more 
efteemed  than  thofe  of  Spanifh  St.  Domingo,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  ftallions,  the  latter  colony  fometimes  fetch 
them  from  the  former,  as  alfo  from  St.  Martha  and 
Rio-de-la-Hache,  in  order  to  mend  the  breed. 

Azua,  which  was  pillaged  by  the  French  privateers, 
before  the  year  154 3,  had  continued  to  fall  fo  faft 
from  the  flourilhing  ftate  at  which  I  have  obferved  it 
was  arrived,  that,  in  1737,  its  population  hardly 
amounted  to  five  hundred  fouls.  But  the  fatal  ftroke 
to  it  was  the  earthquake  of  1751.  It  hurled  down 
the  houfes,  and  drove  the  fea  over  the  fpot  where  the 
town  flood  ,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  rebuild  it 
on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  little  river  Bya,  at  a  league 
and  a  quarter  from  the  fea,  and  a  fhort  half  league 
from  two  chains  of  mountains,  which  come  from 
Cibao,  and  which  form  the  valley  along  which  runs 
the  river  Bya. 

Azua  is  agreeably  fituated  in  an  open  plain,  the 
pofition  of  which  is  extremely  wholefome.  The 
town  feems,  fince  1780,  to  be  rifmg  from  its  wretched- 
nefs,  without,  however,  being  arrived  at  a  ftate  that 
renders  it  worthy  of  much  attention.  In  the  centre 
of  it  is  a  large  fquare  :  the  church  is  but  lately 
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finilhed.  The  inhabitants,  who,  in  a  great  part,  are 
descended  from  the  colonifts,  which  came  from  the 
Canaries,  are  induftrious,  tall,  and  well  made. 


The  town  of  Azua  lies  twenty- four  leagues  weft  of 
the  capital,  it  contains  about  three  hundred  houfes,  and 
more  than  three  thoufand  inhabitants  in  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  territory  bearing  its  name.  This  territory 
might  certainly  have  four  hundred  fugar  plantations, 
tod  furnilh  employment  for  eighty  thoufand  negroes! 
It  finds  five  hundred  me.h  bearing  arms,  including  a 
Company  of  cavalry. 

Azua  had  a  coat  of  arms  granted  to  it  on  the  6th  of 

December,  1580,  con  filling  of  an  efcutcheon,  azure, 

a  liar  in  chief  argent,  waved,  argent,  and  pointed, 
Azure. 


Between  the  port  of  the  old  towil  of  Azua.  to  the 
weft,  and  the  Pointe-des-Salrnes  to  the  eaft,  is  the  cele- 
brated  bay  of  Ocoa.  In  the  eaftern  part  of  its  en¬ 
trance  lies  the  port  de  la  Chaudiere,  large,  open,  and 
deep  enough  to  admit  veffels  of  any  burden. 

The  bay  of  Ocoa  is  eighteen  leagues  from  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Here  it  is  that  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
o  which  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  fpealc,  falls 
into  the  fea,  at  feven  leagues  from  Nifao,  and  nine 
from  the  town  of  Azua.  This  river  has  an  abundance 
of  water,  and  its  navigation  is  fafe  and  eafy.  The 
fhape  of  the  bay  of  Ocoa,  which  many  perlons  de- 
fcribe  as  being  in  the  form  of  a  horfe-lhoe,  is  actually 
that  of  an  omega.  The  two  capes,  or  points,  that  form 
the  entrance  of  it,  are  about  three  quarters  of  a  league 

from  each  other,  widening  as  they  approach  the  ini 
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rior  of  the  bay,  till  they  form  a  circumference  of  three 
or  four  leagues.  This  bay  is  capable  of  containing 
the  largeft  fquadrons,  and  even  the  moil  numerous 
fleets  ;  and  the  landing  is  fo  good,  that  the  ftouteft 
fhips  may  approach  near  enough  to  fatten  their  bow- 
fprits  on  the  Ihore.  The  elevation  of  the  coaft  on 
each  fide  Ihelters  the  bay  from  the  wind,  renders  the 
fea  always  calm,  and  makes  it  a  moft  excellent  anchor¬ 
ing-place.  On  the  fide  where  the  river  Ocoa  falls 
into  the  bay,  are  the  woods  of  palm-trees,  mentioned 
above.  This  happy  fite,  and  particularly  where  we 
yet  behold  the  ruins  of  a  mill,  orginally  belonging  to 
the  licentiate  Zuazo,  feem  to  invite  inhabitants.  The 
fugar  formerly  made  on  this  plantation,  was  both  ex¬ 
cellent  and  in  great  quantity.  Two  cart-loads  of  it 
paid,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1592,  the  ranfom  of  the 
town  of  Azua,  to  Chriftopher  Newport,  an  Englilh- 

man. 

The  bay  of  Ocoa  was  thought  by  the  Spaniards  to 
merit  the  name  of  Fine-Port  ( Porto-Hermcfo).  The 
Spanifh  fliips  anchor  in  it.  The  beach  of  this  bay  is 
of  fand  ;  its  environs  are  in  a  manner  abandoned  ; 
there  are  feme  place,  even,  where  there  is  nothing  to 
be  feen  but  dildoe-trees,  and  plants  of  that  defcrip- 
tion.  It  is  faid  that  the  air  is  not  very  wholelbme  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the.  bay. 


v 

BANI,  OR  VANI. 

At  the  river  Ocoa,  which  is  crofted  at  the  piace  I 
have  already  mentioned,  begins  the  territory  of  Barn. 
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This  canton  is  bounded  to  the  weft  by  that  of  Azua, 
to  the  eaft  by  the  Nifao,  by  the  fea  to  the  fouth,  and 
by  the  mountains  to  the  north. 

What  I  have  faid  concerning  the  river  Ocoa,  re¬ 
lates  only  to  its  principal  branch,  which  is  always  full 
of  water.  About  a  league  from  this  branch,  is  the 
pafiage  over  the  fecond,  or  little  branch.  Between 
the  two  there  are  a  great  number  of  ftill  lefs  branches, 
very  ftony,  and  full  of  dildoe-trees  and  other  brufh- 
wood.  This  interval  is  called  the  Savana  of  the  Boye, 
and  near  the  middle  of  it,  about  fix  hundred  fathoms 
on  the  left  of  the  high  road,  are  the  hattes  of  the  fame 
name.  Between  this  favana  and  the  fea,  not  far  from 

J 

the  mouth  of  the  river  Ocoa,  is  the  Cerre  de  More . 

After  cro fling  the  little  branch  of  the  Ocoa,  the  road 
runs  up  the  fide  of  a  pretty  fteep  hill  to  a  large  flat, 
where  there  is  a  delightful  favana,  called  Savana-de-la 
Croix .  From  this  flat,  which  is  very  extenfive  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  which  may  be  fourteen  hundred 
fathoms  from  weft  to  eaft,  the  traveller  has  a  prolpeel 
of  the  fine  bay  of  Ocoa,  and  the  charming  palm-tree 
wood,  which  feem  intended  as  an  ornament  to  each 
other,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  awakening  ideas  ot 
grandeur  and  power;  this  fcene  receives  an  addition, 
too,  from  the  wild  and  deferred  traCts  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  which  ferve  it  by  way  of  foil,  and  the  whole 
forms  a  contrail  that  conveys  a  profitable  leffon  to 
the  reflecting  mind. 

The  hattes  of  la  Croix  (or  the  Crofs),  are  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  near  the  middle  of  the  flat.  Near 
the  fummit  there  is  a  wooden  crofs  on  the  right  fide 
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of  the  road.  It  is  evident  that  this  religious  fymboj 
has  given  its  name  to  the  canton. 

From  the  flat,  the  road  comes  down  to  a  large  and 
deep  ravin,  which  is  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  little 
branch  of  the  Ocoa.  Diredtly  afterwards  it  comes 
to  the  hattes  of  Peep-Stream  (Arrayo  Hondo )>  and 
then  to  another  very  wide  and  deep  ravin.  After 
this  begins  the  favanaof  Mantenne,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  league  on,  the  hattes  of  the  fame  name.  From 
thefe  hattes  the  road  lies  acrofs  a  little  wood,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  ravin.  At  half  a  quarter  of  a 
league  beyond  the  wood,  on  the  left  hand  fide  of  the- 
yoad,  are  the  hattes  of  Don  Pedro  Martin,  which  are 
only  a  league  and  a  quarter  from  thofe  of  Deep- 
Stream,  and  two  leagues  and  a  quarter  from  Bani. 
The  road  reaches  this  lad  place,  after  having  crofled 
feven  ravins,  and  turned  to  the  left  round  the  little 
mountain,  called  the  Cerre-de-la-Vigie.  This  cerre, 
or  little  hill,  lituated  in  a  direction  weft-quarter- fouth- 
weft  from  the  town,  is  the  extremity  of  a  great  chain 
of  mountains  running  from  Cibao,  and  ending  at  a 
league  and  a  half  from  the  fea. 

The  town  of  Bani  is  about  three  hundred  fathoms 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
three  thoufand  and  four  hundred  fathoms  from  the 
fea,  and  fourteen  leagues  from  Santo-Domingo,  the 
capital.  Is  fite  is  a  large  and  fine  favana,  which  was 
formerly  a  hatte.  This  little  town,  which  is  not  of 
very  long  ftanding,  was  formed  by  an  aflemblage  of 
herdfmen  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  has  not  more 
than  eighty  feathering  houfes,  The  whole  parilh  is 
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reckoned  to  contain  eighteen  hundred  fouls,  great 
part  of  whom  are  Ileignes  (come  from  the  Canaries), 
or  freed-people.  The  town  of  Bani  is  nearly  in  the' 
middle  of  the  plain,  in  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft. 
This  plain  may  be  reckoned  at  about  eighty  fquare 
leagues,  and  it  is  from  it  that  the  town  takes  its  name. 

At  hah  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town  of  Bani 
or  Vani,  the  road  comes  to  the  river  of  Bani.  There 
is  moftly  water  in  this  river ;  it  has,  however,  been 
feen  dry.  After  having  crofted  the  river,  the  road 
paffes  through  a  wood  of  three  quarers  of  a  league,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  arrives  at  the  river  Pailla,  which 
may  be  crofted  dry-ihod.  The  road  now  paftes 
through  a  wood,  then  acrofs  the  favana  of  Pailla,  and 
along  by  fome  hattes  5  after  this  favana  it  goes  through 
another  wood,  and  from  thence  over  another  little 
favana.  Here  there  is  a  road  leading  away  to  the 
right,  to  the  habitation  called  the  Habitation  of 
Water  (de  la  Agua),  Continuing  on,  the  road  comes 
to  the  favana  of  Catharine.  This  favana  is  fomething 
arger  than  that  of  Pailla,  of  a  circular  form,  and  more 
than  feven  hundred  fathoms  in  diameter ;  it  has  alfo 
leveral  hattes.  At  the  end  of  this  favana  is  a  ravin, 
three  quarters  of  a  league  diftant  from  the  Nifao,  at 
wmch  laft  river  the  road  arrives,  after  having  crofted 
three  other  little  favanas,  the  two  laft  of  which  have 
fome  hattes.  Here  ends  the  territory  of  Bani. 

In  examining  the  coaft  of  this  territory,'  we  fee 
that,  from  the  Point,  called  the  Pointe^des-Sabines, 
or  the  Point  of  Ocoa  (and  which  ought  to  be  called 
the  Point  e-la  -  Cbaudkr e ,  according  to  a  plan  made  by 
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Don  Jofeph  de  Solano,  in  177 6),  the  fouthern  coaft 
runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  as  far  as  the  river  and  point  of 
Nifao.  Between  thefe  latter  little  barks  or  launches 
may  come  to  anchor,  and  particularly  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Nifao,  and  further  eaft,  in  the  cove  of  Catharine, 
where  the  river  Bani  falls  into  the  fea.  It  was  by  the 
means  of  this  convenience  that  the  J  efuits  got  an  open¬ 
ing  for  the  produce  of  their  habitations  and  fugar  ma¬ 
nufactures,  as  does  at  prefent  Don  Nicholas  Guridi, 
who  holds  part  of  the  former  poffeffions  of  thofe 

fathers. 

The  river  Nifao  rifes  in  the  mountains  in  the  centre 
of  the  ifland,  and  falls  into  the  fea  on  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  boint  of  the  fame  name.  The  point  itfelf  is  on 
the  weft  of  that  of  Palonque  ( ■provifionfarm). 

Oviedo  fpeaks  very  advantageoufiy  of  the  river 
Nifao,  on  account  of  the  rich  produce  of  its  banks, 
and  the  fine  flocks  and  herds  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  territory  of  Bani  abounds  in  excellent  pafture 
for  catde  of  all  kinds,  the  flefti  of  which  acquires  here 
a  relifh  extraordinarily  delicate,  and  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  tallow.  The  milk  is  rich  and  abundant. 
The  horned  cattle  are  accuftomed  to  graze  here,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  long  droughts  caufed  by  the  almoft  con¬ 
tinual  impetuofity  of  the  breezes,  which  do  not  give 
the  clouds  time  to  diffolve  into  rain.  This  is,  indeed, 
die  caufe  of  great  Ioffes  of  catde  fometimes ;  but  fuch 
is  the  happy  nature  of  this  fituation,  that,  with  a  little 
rain,  thefe  Ioffes  are  foon  repaired.  Some  perfons 
have,  by  the  digging  of  wells,  found  a  remedy  fer  this 
evil ;  but  every  proprietor  has  not  the  means  of  appiy 
ing  fo  expenfive  a  remedy. 
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The  canton  of  Bani  enjoys,  with  that  of  Azua,  the 
advantage  of  a  fine  breed  of  Spanifh  horfes. 

There  might  be  eftablifhed  in  the  plain  of  Bani  more 

than  a  hundred  and  twenty  fugar  manufactures,  fur- 

\ 

nifliing  employment  for  twenty-four  thoufand  negroes. 


CITY  OF  SANTO-DOMINGO,  AND  TERRITORY  DE¬ 
PENDENT  THEREON. 

At  the  Nifao,  a  river  running  from  the  mountains 
of  Cibao,  begins  the  plain  and  canton,  or  territory, 
of  Santo-Domingo.  It  is  bounded  to  the  weft  by  that 
of  Bani,  to  the  fouth  by  the  lea,  to  the  eaft  by  the  river 
Ozama,  and  feveral  others  and  to  the  north  by  the 
mountains.  To  make  mydefeription  more  intelligible, 
I  muft  begin  by  fpeaking  of  the  mountains. 

One  chain  of  them,  which  runs  along  the  left  fide 
of  the  Nifao,  in  a  direction  nearly  fouth,  inclines  on 
one  fide  towards  that  river  and  on  the  other  towards 
the  Jayna,  and,  by  the  aid  of  little  ridges  that  run 
from  it  crofiwife,  feparates  the  rivers  Nahayo,  Se- 
naqua,  Nigua,  and  Itavo.  This  is  the  fourth  chain 
of  Cibao. 

1 

Another  chain,  coming  alfo  from  Cibao,  divides 
the  river  Jayna  from  that  of  Ilabella,  and  leaves  a  very 
wide  interval  of  plain  between  its  extremity  and  the 
fea.  This  I  fliall  call  the  fifth  chain. 

In  the  fpace  between  the  Ifabella  and  the  Ozama, 
the  land  is  pretty  level,  and  this  is  one  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  plain  of  Santo-Domingo.  But  this  land 
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rifes  as  it  advances  to  the  north,  towards  Cibad;  for 
which  reafon  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  fixth  chain  of 
little  extent,  or  rather  as  a  crofs  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tains  of  Cibao.  The  Hopes  of  this  ridge  end  towards 
the  Havanas  of  Monga,  Canfamanfeu,  Prietta,  and 
Souire,  where  they  divide  the  rivers  Ifabella,  Gribe- 
platta,  Guiacuara,  Icaco,  Ozama,  Cavoa,  and  Lymon* 
There  is  yet  another  chain,  called  the  Pardave,  and 
which  I  call  the  feventh  chain.  It  is  very  high,  and 
runs  in  an  eaftern  direction,  dividing  the  river  Iafle 
from  that  of  Bermejo.  Both  thefe  rivers  fall  into  the 
Ozama  on  the  left  fide,  and  thus  bring  a  very  confi- 
derable  augmentation  to  that  river. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  road  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  Bani  and  Santo-Domingo. 

At  the  end  of  the  canton  of  Bani  we  crofs  the 
great  branch  of  the  Nifao,  which  is  always  pretty  full 
of  water.  Between  this  branch  and  the  little  branch, 
an  interval  of  half  a  league,  we  crofs  feveral  inferior 
branches,  which,  like  the  little  branch,  are  always  dry, 
except  in  the  time  of  the  rains.  All  this  fpace  is 
rocky,  and  the  road  over  it,  of  courfe,  very  bad. 

After  croffing  the  little  branch  of  the  Nifao  the 
road  leads  through  five  little  Havanas;  the  firft  of 
them,  which  is  the  only  one  of  any  extent,  contains 
fome  hattes,  called  hattes  of  Niagua .  At  a  league 
from  the  little  branch  there  is  a  ravin,  from  the  fide 
of  which  the  road  runs  up  a  hill  of  confiderable  height, 
at  the  top  of  which  we  are  agreeably  furprifed  to  find 
a  beautiful  Havana,  called  the  great  Javana. 
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This  favana  contains  feveral  hattes,  fituated  on  the 
left  hand  fide  of  the  road,  and  under  the  fhelter  of  a 
wood.  When  the  road  comes  to  the  end  of  the  fiat 
it  defcends  the  hill  to  another  ravin,  which  runs  down 
to  Nahayo  cove.  From  this  ravin  to  the  other  it  is 
rather  better  than  a  league.  The  road  now  winds 
round  the  cove  of  Nahayo,  and,  after  eroding  a  ravin 
at  about  midway,  comes  to  the  river  Nahayo,  which 
falls  into  the  lea  at  the  north-eaft  angle  of  the  cove. 
This  cove  is  about  half  a  league  wide  at  its  opening, 
and  is  of  nearly  the  fame  depth. 

The  river  Nahayo  is  never  dry.  After  eroding  it, 
the  road  turns  round  a  little  rocky  cape,  which  fepa- 
rates  the  cove  of  Nahayo  from  that  of  Senaqua,  and 
then  leads  away  to  the  right  quite  to  the  beach,  which 
is  here  level  and  fandy.  It  follows  the  beach  for 
about  half  a  league  before  it  comes  to  the  river  Se¬ 
naqua,  which  is  eroded,  like  the  Nahayo,  very  near 
its  mouth.  Fne  diftance  between  thefe  two  crofim^ 
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places  is  no  more  than  a  league  and  a  half. 

From  the  Senaqua  the  road  has  an  eafy  afeent  up 
the  fide  or  a  hill,  which  divides  the  Senaqua  from  the 
Nigua.  On  the  top  01  this  hill  there  is  a  fiat,  where, 
on  tiie  lert  hand  nde  of  the  road,  at  half  a  quarter  of 
a  league  diftance  from  the  Senaqua,  is  the  hatte  of  the 
Mouth  of  the  Nigua  ( Boca  de  Nigua).  After  de¬ 
fending  from -the  hill,  the  road  arrives  at  the  river 
Nigua,  which  is  divided  in  two  branches  at  this  place, 
neither  of  them  ever  dry.  Between  this  river  arid  the 

Senaqua  the  diftance  is  a  little  above  three  quarters 
of  a  league. 

Vol.  I. 


O 
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Oviedo  praiies  the  Nigua,  the  utility  of  which  he 
had  been  a  witnefs  of,  on  account  of  the  great  manu¬ 
factures  fituated  on  the  banks  of  it,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  fugar.  Following  the  bed  of  this  river  it  is 
nine  or  ten  leagues  in  length.  Its  fource  is  on  a  very 
high  rock,  which,  fays  Valverde,  feems  to  be  the 
boundary  of  my  habitation  of  Villegas.  The  water 
defcends,  adds  he,  in  two  branches,  upon  a  great  flat 
of  fand,  which  entirely  abforbs  it,  without  leaving  a 
trace  of  the  manner  of  its  difappearance.  But,  as  the 
water,  which  runs  from  the  Tides  of  feveral  mountains, 
and  that  of  many  ftreams  and  little  rivers  meet  at  this 
place,  they  form  all  together  a  pretty  confiderable 
body  of  water,  which  is,  however,  very  much  reduced 
in  the  dry  feafon,  when  it  receives  only  the  ftream  of 
Galan,  andfome  others  of  little  confequence. 

At  about  a  league  below  the  rock  above  defcribed, 
there  is  a  little  ifland  lying  between  the  habitations  of 
Boruga  and  Pedregal  to  the  eaft,  and  that  of  Villegas 
to  the  weft,  Qppofite  to  this  ifland  there  is  a  rock 
from  about  the  middle  of  which  fall  three  fpouts  of 
water,  feparated  from  one  another  by  a  fpace  of  eight 
feet,  or  thereabouts.  Thefe  lpouts  never  ceafe,  and 
each  pours  a  volume  of  water  of  at  ieaft  eight  inches 
diameter. 

It  was  on  the  land  below  this  rock,  that  the  firft 
water  mills  for  the  making  of  fugar  at  Saint-Domingo 
were  erefted.  Profiting  from  this  rich  prelent  of 
nature,  the  Spaniards  collected  the  water  flowing 
from  the  three  fpouts  into  a  fpacious  bafon,  which, 
in  fpite  of  time  and  negleft  is  yet  entire,  and  goes  by 
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the  name  of  the  refervoir.  The  aquedufts,  which  led 
to  two  or  three  great  mills,  being  now  choaked 
up,  the  water  takes  its  natural  courfe  through  the  re¬ 
fervoir  called  the  Refervoir  of  Nigua,  and  falls  into  the 
fea,  after  having  received  the  tribute  of  the  ftreams  of 
Villegas,  Marceline,  John-the-Cavalier,  Velafquez, 
Yaman,  and  many  others. 

This  defcription  certainly  relates  to  the  fame  places 
that  are  mentioned  by  Charlevoix ;  vol.  I.  page  1 9, 
where  he  fays,  that  the  commander  Ovando  fent 
Pedro  de  Lumbreros,  and  Pedro  de  Mefcia,  to  exa¬ 
mine  a  lake  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  from  the 
* 

foot  of  which  comes  the  river  Nifao. 

Better  than  twenty  years  ago  a  little  town,  or  paro¬ 
chial  eftablilhment,  was  formed  between  the  Nifao  and 
the  Nigua.  This  fettlement  was  called  the  town  of 
tire  Water-Mills ,  on  account  of  the  circumftances 
juft  mentioned.  It  has  neither  church  nor  tithes  ; 
the  cure  being  fupported  by  the  offerings,  and  a  capi¬ 
tation  on  the  negroes  in  its  dependence.  The  popula¬ 
tion  confifts  of  about  2,500  perfons,  partly  free 
people  of  colour. 

This  parifh,  which  is,  properly  fpeaking,  no  more 
than  an  annex  to  Santo-Domingo,  has  what  is  called  a 
chapel  of  eafe,  but  which  is,  in  reality,  a  fort  of  her¬ 
mitage,  where  the  prieft  alternately  performs  mafs, 
giving  notice  every  Sunday  or  holy-day,  at  which  of 
the  two  places  he  intends  to  celebrate  divine  fervice 
the  Sunday  or  holy-day  following. 

Fifty  more  fugar  plantations  might  be  eftablifhed  in 

this  parifh,  and  an  equal  number  for  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  and  cotton. 
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The  mouth  of  the  Nigua  is  about  feven  leagues 
from  that  of  the  Nifao,  The  fpace  between  them  is 
generally  flat,  and  was  formerly  all  under  cultivation. 
The  land  is  fo  fertile  here,  that  the  immenfe  foreft  of 
Mount  Najayo,  the  whole  of  which  has  grown  up 
fmce  the  land  has  remained  uncultivated,  continually 
furniihes  the  timber  necefiary  for  building  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  its  environs,  without  fuffering  any  perceptible 
diminution.  According  to  the  teftimony  of  Valverde, 
the  impenetrablenefs  of  this  foreft  was  the  principal 
defence  of  the  Spaniards,  againft  the  Englifh  inva¬ 
ders  Penn  and  Venables,  who  found  it  prudent  to 
abandon  this  expedition,  and  direft  their  attack  againft 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  where  they  were  more  fuccefs- 
ful*.  All  this  portion  of  the  ifland  is  abfolutely  un¬ 
cultivated  at  this  moment. 

The  river  Nigua  being  crofted,  the  road  afcends 
to  the  habitation  called  alfo  Nigua .  This  habitation  is 
placed  on  a  commanding  eminence  at  four  leagues 
and  a  half  from  Santo-Domingo.  Down  the  oppofite 
fide  of  this  eminence  the  road  runs  pretty  fteep,  and 
foon  after  crofies  the  little  river  Itavo,  which  is  dryv 
except  in  the  rainy  feafons.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 


*  It  is  worth  while  to  obferve  here,  that  Valverde  has  fallen 
into  a  grofs  error  refpecting  Venables ,  who,  he  fays,  was  killed  in 
the  attack  on  St.  Domingo;  when  it  is  well  known  that  Venables 
returned  to  England  after  the  conquefl  of  Jamaica,  from  whence  he 
failed  on  the  25th  of  June  1655  ;  that  both  he  and  his  affociate  m 
the  expedition,  were  confined  in  the  Tower,  by  the  Lord  Protec¬ 
tor  Cromwell,  and  that  they  were  not  releafed  till  deprived  of  their 
employments. 


.  *  - 
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Itavo  there  is  a  hatte  on  each  fide  of  the  road.  After 
this  the  road  comes  to  a  ravin,  on  the  left  fide  of 
which  is  another  hatte.  From  this  ravin  the  road 
follows  the  beach  of  the  cove  of  Jayna  for  near  three 
quarters  of  a  league,  at  the  end  of  which  it  comes  to 
the  river  Jayna.  This  river  might  be  rendered  navi¬ 
gable  an  advantage  that  might  alfo  be  communicated 
to  the  rivers  Nifao  and  Nigua. 

The  rivers  Nigua  and  Jayna  are  not  very  far  diftant 
from  each  other ;  but  as  they  advance  from  their 
fprings  they  get  further  and  further  afunder,  the  former 
running  weftward  from  the  latter.  Between  them  lies 
an  extenfive  and  fertile  plain,  which  was  originally  a 
mod:  abundant,  fource  of  riches  to  the  colonifts.  The 
quantity  of  pure  gold  that  was  dug  from  its  cavities, 
its  fugar,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  other  plantations,  paid 
duties  to  a  greater  amount  than  thofe  now  paid  by 
all  the  Spanilli  part  of  the  ifland  put  together.  The 
habitation  on  the  banks  of  the  Jayna,  which  is  now  of 
no  kind  of  value,  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Whale,  inftead  of  that  of  Cagnabola,  it  at  prefent  goes 
by*  The  former  name  had  been  given  it  on  account 
of  the  cargo  that  the  proprietor  of  it  annually  fent  to 
Seville,  being  the  furplus  that  he  could  not  fell  at  the 
capital,  and  which  was  fhipped  in  a  velfel  called  the 
Whale.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Jayna,  there  is  indigo 
become  wild,  which  is  at  once  a  proof,  that  this  ufeful 
plant  formerly  flourilhed  in  the  canton,  and  that  it 
might  yet  become  the  means  of  confiderable  profit. 

The  river  Jayna  is  not  fordable ;  it  is  eroded  in 
canoes  and  fkins,  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms 
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from  its  mouthy  and  the  animals  are  obliged  to  fwim 
acrofs  it. 

T owards  the  fource  of  this  river  were  the  celebrated 
gold  mines  of  St.' Chriftopher,  difcovered  by  Fran- 
cifco  de  Garaz  and  Miguel  Diaz,  in  the  neighourhood 
of  which  Columbus  e reefed  the  fort,  called  the  fort 
St.  Chriftopher.  Not  far  from  thefe  mines,  we 
find  the  parifh  of  St.  Rofe,  or  of  Jayna,  which  has  in 
its  dependancy  the  ancient  rich  population  of  Bonna- 
venture,  now  reduced  to  a  handful  of  individuals, 
whofe  employment  is  the  breeding  of  cattle,  or  the 
wafhing  of  gold-land.  The  eftablilhments  in  the 
plain  of  St.  Rofe,  and  thofe  on  the  banks  of  the  Jayna 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  depending  on  the  city 
of  St.  Domingo.  They  are  reckoned  to  contain,  at 
leaft,  two  thoufand  perfons,  for  the  moft  part  people 
of  colour,  free  and  Haves. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Jayna,  in  the  habitation  of 
Gamboa  andGuayabal,  there  is  a  very  rich  filver  mine, 
which  they  had  begun  to  work,  but  which  was  given 
up  in  confequence  of  eighteen  negroes  having  been 
killed  by  a  falling  in  of  the  earth.  There  is  another 
mine  of  the  fame  metal  between  the  hattes  of  la  Croix 

and  thofe  of  St.  Michael. 

After  eroding  the  Jayna,  the  road  goes  by  the  bat¬ 
tery  of  the  fiat,  formed  by  a  tongue  ot  land  of  which  I 
am  going  to  fpeak,  and  which  is  at  three  leagues  dis¬ 
tance  from  Santo-Domingo.  A  league  further  on, 
we  come  to  fome  fettlements  under  cultivation;  fiom 
hence  the  road  follows  the  water  fide  as  far  as  fort  St. 
Jerome,  which  is  but  little  more  than  a  quarter  or  a 
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league  from  Santo-Domingo.  The  road  now  winds 
a  little  to  the  left,  and,  after  having  eroded  the  road 
which  leads  to  Cotuy  without  going  through  the  city, 
enters  the  capital  on  the  north-weft  fide. 

The  coaft  correfponding  to  the  country  along 
which  this  road  runs,  forms  an  extent  of  about  twelve 
leagues  from  Nifao  to  Santo-Domingo.  From  the 
point  of  Nifao,  which  advances  about  four  leagues 
fouthward,  the  fhore  turns  all  at  once  to  the  north- 
eaft,  and  continues  in  that  direction  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Jayna.  It  was  here  that  Penn  and 
Venables  landed  in  1655.  This  difembarkation, 
made  under  fail,  proves  at  once  the  acceffibility  of  the 

coaft,  and  its  defencelefs  ftate,  though  fo  near  to  the 
capital  of  the  colony. 

About  half  way  between  the  Nifao  and  Santo- 
Domingo,  is  the  little  fettlement  of  Jayna,  if  we  may 
give  that  name  to  two  or  three  new  habitations.  This 
fettlement  is  lituated  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  a 
cove,  on  the  left  hand  fide  of  the  river  Jayna,  the 
name  of  which  it  takes,  and  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
The  Jayna,  if  we  let  out  from  its  mouth,  goes  north¬ 
ward  for  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  then 
eaft-quarter-north-eaft  for  fix  hundred  fathoms,  and 
after  that  takes  again  its  dire&ion  to  the  north.  This 
fort  of  elbow,  formed  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms 
from  the  mouth,  leaves,  between  itfelf  and  the  fea, 
an  eminence  that  commands  all  the  cove  of  Jayna. 

This  cove  is  or  fand,  and  is  more  than  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms  in  width. 
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As  no  difembarkation  can  be  effected  on  the  coaft 
between  Fort  St.  Jerome  and  the  river  Jayna,  the 
pofition  of  this  eminence,  on  which  there  is  a  flat,  is 
extremely  advantageous,  and  accordingly  it  is  fortified 
with  the  battery  above  fpoken  of.  The  land  here  is 
abundantly  fertile,  and  the  fite  delightful  and  whole  - 
fome.  There  is  great  plenty  of  water  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  for  at  about  forty  fathoms  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Jayna,  the  banks  begin  to  be  pretty  high,  and 
the  height  encreafes  even  to  fixty  feet.  The  Jayna  is 
not  every  where  fordable,  and  I  again  obferve,  that  the 
bank  on  the  right  fide  of  it  is  covered  with  an  impe¬ 
netrable  wood. 

■  The  coaft  lying  between  J ayna  and  Santo -Domingo 
is  of  rock  almoft  perpendicular,  in  general  from  fix 
to  fifteen  feet  high.  Oppofite  this  coaft  there  are  a 
great  number  of  Ihoals,  each  of  about  forty  fathoms 
wide.  • 

The  Fort  of  St.  Jerome,  is  on  the  fea-fide,  and 
near  the  road.  It  is,  properly  fpeaking,  no  more  than 
a  fquare  redoubt  in  mafonry :  but  it  is  conftrufted 
with  art.  It  is  a  fortified  fquare,  the  fide  of  which  is, 
twentv-five  fathoms,  and  its  rampart  has  an  elevation 
of  nearly  twenty  feet,  with  a  foflfe  in  proportion.  It  is 
capable  of  containing  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with 
all  neceflary  provifions  and  warlike  ftores  ;  fo  tnat  it 
could  not  be  taken  without  a  regular  attack,  and  a 
breach  being  firft  effeaed;  and  an  intelligent  and 
brave  commandant  might,  in  any  cafe,  make  an  ho¬ 
nourable  refiftance. 
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We  are  now  arrived  at  the  port  of  the  capital.  This 

port  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ifabella 
£nd  Ozama,  which  by  their  junction  form  a  Y.  Each 
of  thefe  rivers  receives  in  its  courfe  the  tribute  of 
many  others  of  lefs  confequence,  and  of  a  very  great 
number  of  ftreams  and  ravins,  brooks  and  fprings. 
Both  of  them  take  their  rife  in  the  mountains  lying 

T  '  ’  t  *  *  • 

to  the  north-weft  of  the  city,  and  meet  at  a  league 
above  it.  They  form  before  the  city  an  anchoring 
place  for  vefiels  of  any  burden,  even  thofe  of  the 
line.  The  Ozama  is,  before  Santo-Domingo,  as  wide 
as  the  Charante,  at  Rochford,  and  its  banks  are  twenty 
feet  perpendicular ;  this  height  is;  however,  reduced 
to  four  feet  to  the  north  of  the  city.  This  river, 
during  a  league,  runs  twenty-four  feet  deep,  upon  a 
bottom  of  mud,  or  of  foft  fand. 

The  port  of  Santo-Domingo  is  magnificent  in  every 
refpeft ;  a  real  natural  bafon,  with  a  great  number  of 
careenings  for  the  vefiels  that  can  get  at  them  ;  for  at 
the  mouth,  which  takes  the  name  of  the  Ozama  alone, 
there  is  a  rock,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  vefiels 
drawing  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  of  water. 
Oviedo  fays,  he  faw  the  fhip  the  Imperial,  of  more 

than  four  hundred  tons,  pafs  this  rock,  which,  it  is 

*  *  *  ‘  '  ♦  . 

afierted,  might  be  removed  without  great  difficulty. 
I  fhould  add,  that  this  bar  does  not  rife,  as  it  was 

/  r  *  »  ’  ' 

founded  in  1681,  by  Mr.  de  Maintenon,  commander 
of  a  French  frigate,  who  then  found  on  it  no  more 

r  » 

than  feventeen  feet  of  water. 

One  may  judge  of  the  enormous  volume  of  water 
that  thefe  two  rivers  bear  to  the  -  fea,  by  the  red  caft 
Vol.  I.  p 
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that  they  give  it  in  the  time  of  the  floods,  and  which 
is  perceiveable  as  far  as  the  eye  can  diftinguifh.  Nor 
do  they  at  thefe  times  overflow  their  banks  ;  except  in 
very  extraordinary  inundations,  fuch  as  that  of  the 
month  of  May,  1751.  The  Ozama  is  navigable  for 
nine  or  ten  leagues  from  north  to  iouth.  Upon  its 
banks  are  feveral  fugar-manufaftures,  tile-kilns,  and 
provifion  farms,  of  all  which  I  fhall  hereafter  fpeak. 

The  road  before  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama  is  very 
indifferent,  and  lies  expofed  from  weft-fouth-weft  to 
eaft.  It  is  impoflible  to  anchor  in  it  in  the  time  of 
the  louths  ;  and  the  norths  drive  the  veflels  from  their 
moorings  out  into  the  fea,  which  here  runs  extremely 

high-  . 

The  city  of  Santo-Domingo  was  originally  founded 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ozama,  in  1494,  by  Bartho¬ 
lomew  Columbus ,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Ifabella, 
and  when,  or  how  this  name  was  changed  for  that  of 
Santo-Domingo,  is  totally  unknown  ;  unlefs  we  admit 
what  I  have  already  given  as  the  afiertion  of  fome 
authors,  that  Chriftopher  Columbus  gave  it  the  name 
of  his  father.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Ifabella, 
(founded  by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  in  1493,  on  the 
north  coaft  of  Saint-Domingo,  in  honour  of  the  queen 
of  Spain),  removed  to  New  Ifabella,  in  1496.  It  is 
affirmed  that  they  were  attracted  there  by  an  Indian, 
who  was  princefs  of  the  country  lying  on  the  weftern 
fide  of  the  Ozama,  and  who  was  fallen  in  love  with  a 
Spanifh  deferter  of  St.  lago-de-la-Vega,  named  Mi¬ 
guel  Diaz,  who,  after  having  committed  a  murder, 
fled  into  the  country  yet  under  her  command.  It  is 
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even  pretended  that  Ihe  married  him,  and  that  fhe  was 
baptized  under  the  name  of  Catharine. 

Don  Diego  Columbus,  fon  of  Chriftopher,  afterwards 
built  on  the  weft  of  the  river,  a  houfe  for  his  own  ac¬ 
commodation.  Its  walls  are  very  ftout,  according  to 
the  fafhion  of  that  time,  and  it  was  furrounded  with  an 
enclofure  to  deiend  it  from  the  enterprizes  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  This  circumftance,  fo  trifling  in  itfelf,  was  one 
ofthofe,  whence  the  enemies  of  Diego  took  occafion 
to  impute  to  him  the  defign  of  making  himfelf  the 
fovereign  of  the  ifland. 

The  capital  continued  on  the  eaft  fide,  till  the  month 
°f  Juty>  1502,  when  a  hurricane  deftroyed  almoft 
all  its  buildings,  which  were  generally  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  thatch.  This  event  induced  the  go¬ 
vernor,  Don  Nicholas  Ovando,  a  grand  commander  of 
the  order  of  Alcantara,  to  change  this  fituation,  in 
1 5°4>  for  that  of  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Ozama  ; 
though  the  former  enjoys  a  pure  air,  and  an  abundant 
fpring  of  whole  fome  water,  while  the  latter  is  deftitute 
of  both  thefe  advantages;  the  air  being  very  indiffe¬ 
rent,  and  there  being  a  want  of  water,  becaufe  that  of 
the  Ozama  is  brackifh  at  many  leagues  from  its  mouth. 

To  remedy  this  laft  inconvenience,  Ovando  undertook 

to  conduft  the  river  Jayna  to  a  great  refervoir  in  the 
principal  fquare  of  the  city,  which  refervoir  is  yet  to 
be  feen  ;  but  he  had  not  time  to  accomplifh  his  obje<5t. 
At  this  time  there  was  a  ferry  for  the  inhabitants  to 
fetch  their  water  from  the  fpring  of  the  old  town;  but 
this  laborious  means  of  obtaining  fo  neceffar^  an 
article,  led  them  to  the  conftruftion  of  cifterns,  a 
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pra&ice  that  has  ever  fince  continued  in  ufe,  though 
by  no  means  favourable  to  health.  We  yet  fee  the 
traces  of  the  fortifications  of  the  old  town.  At  the 
time  it  was  abandoned  the  inhabitants  were  very  much 
tormented  by  the  ants. 

The  new  city  was  foon  built,  and  that,  too,  with  a 
grandeur  of  defign  not  unworthy  of  the  firft  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  new  world.  Ovando  conftruded  the  fort 
■vvhich  is  on  the  fouth-weft  angle,  and  which  is  called 
the  Chateau ,  or  the  Force  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
built  a  magnificent  houfe  for  himfelf.  Many  indivi¬ 
duals  built  whole  ftreets  upon  fpeculation.  The  plan 
of  the  city  is  a  trapezium  of  about  five  hundred  and 
forty  fathoms  on  the  eaftfide,  along  the  Ozama,  near 
five  hundred  fathoms  on  the  fouth  fide  bordering  on 

the  fea,  and  of  about  eighteen  hundred  fathoms  in 

’ 

circuit. 

To  the  weft,  and  to  the  north  of  the  city,  the  land 
is  rough  and  rocky  for  about  half  a  league,  but  arter 
that  it  becomes  good,  and  the  country  delightful. 
Towards  the  fea  the  fite  of  the  city  lies  very  high, 
which  forms  an  infurmountable  dyke  againft  the  fury 
of  the  waves ;  and,  to  defend  it  againft  enemies  of 
another  fort,  it  is  furrounded  with  a  rampart,  begun 
during  the  prefidency  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Fuenmayor, 
archbifhop  of  the  ifland,  This  rampait  is  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  and  about  ten  feet  high.  The  revete- 
ment  is  of  hewed  ftone,  and  the  fcarp  is  cut  in  the 
rock;  but  without  any  terrafs.  There  are  yet  feme 
marks  of  a  ditch,  but  none  of  a  covert  way,  or  of 
olacis.  The  baftions  are  flat,  and  very  fmall,  according 
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to  the  fyftem  of  fortification  in  ufe  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century.  Thofe  of  the  four  angles  are 
larger,  and  are  retrenched  in  the  gorge.  As  to  out¬ 
works,  there  are  now  to  be  feen  only  two  ravelins, 
intended  to  cover  the  gates  leading  towards  the 
country,  and  fume  few  cavaliers  of  an  irregular  figure, 
on  the  fide  towards  the  fea. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  ordinance  at  Santo-Do- 
mingo,  particularly  of  caft  ordinance.  The  height 
of  the  Ileigoes,  which  runs  parellel  to  the  rampart  on 
the  north-weft  of  tire  city,  commands  it  entirely ;  and 
its  crown  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
fathoms  from  the  ditch.  This  circuroftance  alone  is 
fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  place  is  not  calculated  for 
a  long  defence.  Befides,  a  rampart  with  baftions  fo 
fmall,  that  a  Angle  bomb  might  difmount  the  whole  of 
its  cannon,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  ill-contrived,  that 
the  line  of  defence  cuts  the  face  inftead  of  the  flank, 
and  is  hardly  worthy  the  name  of  fortification. 

The  ftreets  of  the  city  are  fpacious,  and  ftraight  as 
a  line,  which  gives  it  a  pleafing  appearance.  Ten  of 
thefe  ftreets  run  from  north  to  fouth,  and  ten  others 
from  eaft  to  weft.  The  buildings  are  in  the  tafte  or 
the  ancient  towns  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  houfes  firft  built,  are  of  a  fort  of  marble 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  thofe  of  a  more 
recent  conftrudtipn  are  of  tQpia,  a  fort  of pjc.  This 
kind  of  building  is  ufually  performed  thus  :  a  cafe  is 
made  of  planks,  between  pillars  in  mafonry  :  this  cafe 
is  filled  by  degrees  with  a  reddifh  clay,  wrhich  is 
rammed  down  as  it  is  thrown  in,  till  fuch  time  as  it 
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forms  a  folid,  or  fort  of  wall,  between  the  pillars. 
The  clay,  thus  preffed  together,  acquires  an  amazing 
hardnefs,  and  the  walls  are  fometimes  fo  folid  and 
ftrong,  that  the  pillars  of  mafonry  are  ufelefs. 

The  houfes  of  Santo-Domingo  are  tolerably  hand- 
iome,  in  a  Ample  ftile,  and  nearly  uniform.  A  confi¬ 
de  rable  part  of  thefe,  built  within  thele  fifteen  years, 
are  of  wood,  covered  with  the  leaves,  or  t aches,  of 
palm-trees.  The  roofs  are  generally  plat -formed  j 
being  calculated  fo  as  to  conduct  the  rain-water  to  the 
cifterns.  The  apartments  are  fometimes  hung  with 
tapeftry,  or  fluff,  but  this  goes  no  higher  than  about 
half-way  to  the  ceiling ;  an  imitation,  it  is  faid,  of  the 
tapeftry  in  Spain. 

The  climate  of  the  capital  is,  happily,  very  tempe¬ 
rate.  The  nights  of  thofe  months  which  anfwer  to 
the  winter  in  Europe,  are  even  found  to  be  cold. 

This  city  was  formerly  juftly  celebrated.  The  con¬ 
querors  of  the  reft  of  Spanifh  America,  here  formed 
their  projects,  and  found  the  means  of  putting  them  in 
execution;  and  Gonzalo  Fernandez  Oviedo,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  it  to  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  told  him,  that 
there  was  not  a  town  in  Spain  worthy  of  being  pre¬ 
ferred  to  it,  either  for  the  land  in  its  neighbourhood, 
the  pleafantnefs  of  its  fituation,  the  beauty  of  its 
ftreets  and  fquares,  or  the  amenity  of  its  environs ; 
and  that  his  imperial  majefty  often  refided  in  palaces 
lefs  fpacious,  commodious,  and  rich,  than  many  of  the 
edifices  of  Santo-Domingo.  But,  we  fhall  fee  in  the 
fequel,  it  has  fallen  prodigiouflv  from  this  fplendor. 
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Santo-Domingo  is  the  place  of  refidence  of  the 
prefident,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  colony,  as  well  in 
civil  as  military  affairs ;  and  who  takes  his  title  of 
prefident  from  the  place  he  fills  in  the  royal  court, 
which  was  eftablifhed  in  this  city  in  1511,  and  the 
firfl  prefident  of  which  was  Louis  de  Figueroa,  an 
hieronite  monk.  This  title  has  not,  therefore,  always 
been  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Spanifh  part :  before  the 
epoch  above  mentioned,  they  were  called  governors 
gene  ral j  and  fince,  they  have  very  often  joined  to  the 
quality  of  prefident,  that  of  governor,  and  captain- 
general.  This  plurality  of  titles  has  been  borne  by 

tvyo  bifhops  of  the  colony,  and  by  one  of  its  arch- 
bifhops. 

The  r°yal  court  is,  with  the  Spaniards,  a  fuperior 
tribunal,  from  which  their  lies  no  appeal.  Its  mem¬ 
bers,  in  ordinary,  are  a  regent,  or  dean,  and  fix  oydors 
(auditors  or  counfellors),  who,  when  on  the  bench, 
wear  a  robe  and  band,  and  have  their  hair  in  drop 
curls ;  which  is  alfo  the  drefs  of  the  barrilters  and 
attorneys.  The  attorney-general,  is  callen  the  Fifcal. 
The  junfdnflion  of  the  royal  courtof  Santo-Domingo, 
comprehends  the  colony  of  Saint-Domingo,  the  ifland 
of  Cuba,  that  of  P orto-Rico,  and  that  of  Marguerite 
and  Trinidad.  The  provinces  of  Maracaibo,  Cu- 
mana,  and  Spanilh  Guyana,  were  withdrawn  from  it 
in  July,  1787.  The  fuits  in  this  court  are  extremely 
tedious  and  expenfive.  The  dean  receives  annually 
fix  thoufand  dollars ;  and  each  counfellor,  three  thou- 
fand  three  hundred,  as  falaries.  The  royal  court 
never  gives  colls  of  fuit,  unlefs  judgment  has  been 
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pronounced  with  unanimous  confent.  If  there  be  one 
voice  only  for  the  lofing  party*  the  coils  are  com¬ 
pounded  ;  becaufey  it  is  fiippofed,  that  a  party,  who 
muft  be  looked  upon  as  lefs  learned  than  a  judge,  may 
eafily  be  deceived  on  a  queftion  of  law,  when  there  is 
a  judge  of  his  opinion.  According  to  the  rules  of 
the  Spaniih  jurifpriidence,  three  judges  are  fufficient 
to  pronounce  lenience,  even  in  criminal  matters. 

N  otwithft  andi  ng  the  number  of  judges,  fuperior  and 
inferior,  and  notwithflanding  the  veneration  that  the 
people  have  for  them,  crimes  are  very  common,  and 
often  go  unpunifhed  in  the  Spaniih  part  of  this  iiland. 
The  criminal  code,  is  not,,  however,  fo  fevere  as  that 
of  the  French  colonies.  The  moil  common  punifh- 


ments  are  the  preftde  (hard  labour  in  chains)  and  the 
Jep  (flocks).  When  there  is  no  hangman  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  execution  (for  he  is  always  a  convift  whofe  punifli- 
ment  has  been  remitted  on  condition  of  his  performing 
this  office),  the  criminal  is  fhot  by  negroes,  and  thefe 
even  are  offenders  who  are  already  condemned  to  hard 

t 

labour. 


The  royal  court  co-operates  befides,  with  the  pfe- 
fident,  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  affair's-  cif  the 
colony.  Every  pre.iident,  as  I  have  elfewhere-  ob- 
ferved,  muft  chofe  an  auditor  (a  couafellor  of  the 
court)  to  advife  with  on  difputable  matter's,  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  prefident,  as  governor  and  public 
admi'niftrator.  He  may,  notwithftanding,  negle<ft  to’ 
follow  the  advice  of  this  affiftant  j  but  then  the  refpon- 

i 

fails  ort  himlclu 
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When  the  prefident  dies,  or  when  he  is  abfent  from 
the  colony,  the  regent,  or  dean  of  the  royal  court, 
fupplies  his  place  in  civil  concerns.  The  members 
of  this  court,  who  are  all  lawyers  from  Spain,  enjoy 
their  places  during  pleafure  only ;  and  they  are 
changed,  fometimes,  and  fent  to  the  different  Spanifh. 
provinces  in  America.  They  enjoy  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  of  refpect  and  confideration  at  Santo-Domingo. 
The  peoples’  attention  to  them  is  fo  great  that  they 
flop  to  falute  them,  or  their  wives,  when  they  pafs  along 
theftreet.  They  difpute  precedence  with  the  colonels, 
and  acknowledge  no  one  above  them  but  the  governor, 
as  their  prefident.  They  have  clients,  who  call  them 
their  god-fathers,  and  who,  on  their  account,  enjoy 
the  public  favour.  In  the  year  1781,  there  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Port-au-Prince,  whom  the 
confequences  of  a  lhipwreck  had  brought  to  Santo- 
Domingo,  and  who  received  the  greatefl  attention 
from  the  members  of  the  royal  court,  and  every  mark 
of  efleem  and  honour. 

The  governor  of  this  colony,  though  prefident  of 
the  royal  court,  has  no  voice  in  the  decifions  of  fuits  5 
and  accordingly,  he  never  affifts  at  deliberations 
touching  caufes  between  individuals.  But  of  this  I 
fhall  fpeak  hereafter. 

Santo-Domingo  is  alfo  the  principal  fee  of  an  arch- 
bifhoprick,  founded  in  1 547,  by  pope  Paul  III.  Pope 
Julius  II.  eredted  the  kingdom  of  Xaragua  into  an 
archbifhoprick,  in  15 11,  having  for  fuffragans  a 
bifhoprick  at  Larez-de-Guahaba  ;  and  another  at  the 
Conception-de -la-Vega ;  but  this  plan  not  being  car- 
Vol.  I.  O 
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ried  into  effeft,  he,  in  1517,  created  a  bifhoprick  at 
Santo-Domingo,  and  anodier  at  the  Conception-de- 
la- Vega,  both  fuffragans  of  the  archbifhoprick  of 
Seville,  and  both  which  were  united,  in  1527,  into 
one,  that  of  Santo-Domingo.  Garcia-de-Padilla,  a 
hrancifcan,  and  confeffor  of  queen  Leonora,  wife  of 
Don  Manuel,  king  of  Portugal,  had  been  appointed 
bifhop  of  Santo-Domingo,  in  1512  ;  but  dying  before 
his  confecration,  Alexander  Gerardino,  an  Italian, 
grand  almoner  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  the  firft 
who,  as  bifhop  of  Santo-Domingo,  performed  the 
epifcopal  functions  in  that  city.  Alonzo  de  Fuen- 
mayor,  the  fifth  bifhop,  was  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bifhoprick  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  by  Paul  III.  as 
already  mentioned ;  and  Santo-Domingo  now  rekons 
thirty-five  archbifhops,  who  have  filled  its  fee.  The 
fuffragans  of  this  fee  at  prefent  are,  the  bifhops  of 
Cuba  and  Porto-Rico,  and  the  abbey  of  Jamaica  ; 
which  laft  title  has  been  preferved  by  the  convent  of 
Dominicans  in  the  capital.  The  archbifhop  of  Santo- 
Domingo  takes  the  title  of  Primate  of  the  Indies  :  he 
enjoys  a  revenue  of  eight  or  ten  thoufand  dollars  a 
year,  together  with  the  higheft  honours  and  veneration. 
The  people  in  general  fall  on  their  knees  to  receive 
his  benediction,  while  thofe  of  a  certain  order  pay 
him  no  more  than  the  honour  of  a  refpeftful  inclina¬ 
tion  as  he  paffes.  It  is  alfo  cuftomary  to  kifs  his  ring ; 
and  the  prefident  himfelf  does  not  always  negleCt  this 
fuperftitious  duty. 

At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  bifhops  at  Santo- 
Domingo,  in  15 1 1,  the  pope  granted  them  tithes. 
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and  firft  fruits  of  every  thing,  except  gold,  filver,  other 
metals,  pearls,  and  precious  ftones,  in  which  they 
were  to  have  no  fhare  whatever.  He  gave  them,  be- 
fides,  fpiritual  authority  and  jurifdiftion,  and  all  the 
rights  and  pre-eminences  of  the  bifhops  of  Caftille, 
and  which  ftill  belong  to  them,  from  law  as  well  as 
cuftom. 

There  was,  too,  at  the  fame  epoch,  a  concordate 
between  the  king  and  thefe  bifhops.  He  gave  them 
the  tithes,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  pray  for  the 
kings  of  Spain,  and  for  all  thofe  who  fhould.  lofe  their 
lives  in  making  difcoveries.  They  were  alfo  to  diftri- 
bute  the  tithes  to  the  clergy,  to  the  church  wardens, 
and  the  poor-houfes.  All  the  beneficies  and  digni¬ 
ties  were  declared  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  king,  with 
the  provifo,  that  they  foould  be  beftowed  on  the  Caf- 
tillians,  and  not  on  Indians ;  that  the  perfons  pro¬ 
moted  fhould  be  the  offspring  of  a  legitimate  union, 
and  that  their  appointment,  if  made  in  the  ifland,  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  fhould  be  fubjeft  to  a  delay  of 
eighteen  months,  in  order  to  receive  his  ratification. 
The  concordate  exprefies,  befides,  that  none  but 
capable  perfons,  learned  in  the  Latin  tongue,  fhould 
be  nominated ;  that  the  ecclefiaftics  foould  have  the 
tonfure,  wear  their  hair  round,  a  caffock,  open  or 
clofe,  but  defcending  to  the  heels,  and  neither  red  nor 
green,  nor  of  any  other  unfeemly  colour ;  that  two  fons 
of  the  fame  father  foould  not  be  ordained  ;  that  there 
foould  be  no  more  holy-days  kept,  than  thofe  ordered 
by  the  church;  and,  finally,  that  the  tithes  foould  be 
taken  in  kind,  and  not  in  money. 
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The  collegiate  chapter  created  at  Santo-Domingo, 
in  1512,  had,  at  firft,  twenty-five  members,  divided 
into  dignitaries,  prebendaries,  and  under-prebendaries. 
The  poverty  of  the  ifland,  afterwards,  was  the  caufe 
of  the  three  dignitaries  being  fupprefted  ;  and,  fome- 
time  after,  two  prebendaries,  which  were  followed  by 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  three  under-prebendaries  ;  thus 
was  the  chapter  reduced  to  feventeen  perfons.  Finally, 
in  lieu  of  cannonfhips,  worth  four  or  five  thoufand 
dollars,  or  more,  the  tithes  and  parochial  duties  did 
not  amount  to  a  decent  fubfiflence  *  fo  that  they  were 
given  up  to  the  public  treafury,  from  which  the  chapter 
is  allowed  a  competent  falary,  and  this  falary  has  been 
augmented  fince  about  fifty  years.  Each  prebendary 
receives  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  each  dignitary  a 
thoufand.  Three  hundred  dollars  of  this  is  regarded 
as  fixed  revenue,  and  the  remainder  as  aids.  I  have 
juft  faid  that  the  fixed  revenue  is  paid  by  the  king, 
who  accepts,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  tithes  and  firft  fruits, 
or  novales,  of  the  chapter.  The  tithes  are  collected 
after  the  rate  of  one-tenth  on  ordinary  crops,  and  of 
one-feventh  on  fruits.  With  refpedt  to  productions 
which  require  manufacturing,  fuch  as  fugar,  indigo, 
&c.  the  ecclefiaftical  dues  extend  no  further  than  a 
twentieth.  About  1785,  his  majefty  exempted  the 
lands  newly  cleared,  from  all  tithes  whatever, 
Santo-Domingo  has  a  feminary  alfo. 

Among  a  number  of  public  edifices  that  merit  at¬ 
tention  in  this  city,  we  may  reckon  the  ruins  of  the 
houfe  that  Diego,  fon  of  Chriftopher  Columbus,  had 
begun,  entirely  of  hewed  ftone.  It  was  in  the  northern 
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part  of  the  city,  on  the  fide  of  the  rampart  running 
along  oppofite  the  Ozama.  The  walls  are  yet  re¬ 
maining,  and  fome  of  the  fculpture  round  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  roof  and  ceilings  are  fallen  in,  the  lower 
floor  is  become  a  pen  for  cattle  ;  and  a  Latin  infcrip- 
tion  remaining  over  the  porta],  is  now  hidden  by  the 
hut  of  the  herdfman. 

The  cathedral,  built  of  the  fame  fort  of  ftone  as  the 
houfe  of  Diego  Columbus,  lies  in  the  fouth-eafL 
Oppofite  its  entrance  is  a  fine  fpacious  oblong;  fcjuare, 
at  the  fouth-weft  end  of  which  is  the  town-houfe. 
The  cathedral  has  a  nave  and  two  wings.  It  is  in  the 
Gotmc  fhle,  but  abundantly  noble  and  magnificent , 
and  merits  admiration  on  account  of  the  boldnefs  of 
its  vault,  which,  notwithftanding  the  earthquakes,  the 
lavages  of  which  are  but  too  well  known  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  has  never,  till  within  thefe  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  had  a  Angle  flaw.  This  edifice,  which  was 
begun  in  1512,  and  finifhed  in  1540,  and  which  was 
conflrudted  after  the  model  of  a  church  at  Rome,  has 
the  honour  to  poflefs  the  remains  of  a  man,  whole 
genius  has  had  an  influence  over  the  whole  globe  ; 
thoie  of  Chriftopher  Columbus.  This  great  man,  this 
father  of  the  art  of  modern  navigation,  defired  to  have 
his  a  flies  conveyed  to  the  ifland,  that  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  He  even  ordered, 
that  irons,  intended  to  recall  to  his  mind  thofe  with 
which  calumny  had  loaded  him,  fhould  be  buried  in 
the  tomb  with  himfelf }  but  the  Spaniards  undoubtedly 
refufed  to  accomplifli  his  will,  in  a  point  which  would 

have  ferved  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  fcandalous 
and  cruel  perfection. 
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There  is  no  one,  certainly,  who  does  not  expert  to 
hear  of  a  maufoleum  of  Columbus,  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Santo-Domingo ;  but,  fo  far,  alas  !  from 
any  fuch  thing  exifting,  the  certitude  of  his  mortal 
remains  being  depofited  here,  is,  in  fome  fort,  fup- 
ported  only  by  tradition.  As  to  written  evidence,  the 
incurfion  of  the  Englifh,  in  1586,  under  Francis 
Drake,  may  account  for  a  want  of  it ;  for  the  town 
being  given  up  to  pillage,  and  the  archives  of  the 
cathedral  being  burnt,  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  none  of 
its  records,  anterior  to  that  date  are,  of  courfe,  to  be 
found.  The  mofl  ancient  go  no  further  back  than 
1630,  except  one  old  regifter  containing  the  minutes 
of  the  chapter,  from  1569  to  1593  ;  and  this  is  half 
deftroyed  by  the  worms,  and  by  the  hand  of  time. 

Columbus  died  at  Valladolid,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1506.  His  body  was  carried  to  Seville,  and  there  de¬ 
pofited;  and  not  in  the  convent  of  the  Carthufians, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Guadalquivir,  as  fome  authors, 
and  efpecially  Oviedo  and  Zuniga,  have  afferted.  It 
was  placed  before  the  choir,  in  the  cathedral,  under  a 
ftone,  on  which  were  engraven  thefe  miferable  verfes 
in  Caftillian,  and  which  are  (till  legible  ; 

A  Castilla  y  Arragon, 

Otro  Mondo  dio  Colon. 

The  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  from  this  place  it  was 
conveyed  to  Santo-Domingo,  and  there  lodged  in  the 
cathedral  ;  but  they  do  not  mention  the  date  of  the 
removal.  The  proceedings  of  a  fynod,  held  in  1683., 
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of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  copies  exifting,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Santo-Domingo,  re¬ 
mark,  that,  on  the  outfide  of  the  Heps  of  the  great 
altar,  repofe,  in  two  leaden  coffins,  one  on  the  right 
hand  fide,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  the  remains  of 
Chnftopher  Columbus,  and  his  brother,  Don  Louis  ; 
but  nothing  is  here  faid  to  direft  us  as  to  which  is 
placed  on  the  right,  or  which  on  the  left. 

As  whatever  relates  to  Columbus,  muft  neceflarily 
be  in  the  higheft  degree  interefting,  and  efpecially  to 
thofe  who  write  on  the  ifland  of  Saint-  Domingo,  I  was 
extremely  anxious  to  procure  certain  information  con¬ 
cerning  his  fepulchre  in  this  cathedral ;  and,  for  this 
purpofe  I  applied  to  Don  Jofeph  Solano,  admiral  in 
the  Spaniffi  fervice,  and  commanding  the  fleet  then 
lying  at  Cape-Francs.  The  obliging  difpofition  of 
the  admiral,  the  particular  proofs  I  had  before  received 
of  his  inclination  to  ferve  me,  his  having  lately  been 
prefident  of  the  Spaniffi  part,  and  his  intimate  connec 
tions  with  Don  Ifidore  Peralta,  who  had  fucceeded 
him  m  the  prefldency,  all  feemed  to  promife  me  an 
efficacious  and  fuccefsful  recommendation.  In  con- 
fequence  of  my  application,  Don  Jofeph  Solano 
wrote  in  the  moft  prefling  manner,  and  I  ffiall  here 

tranfcnbe  the  anfwer  of  the  prefident,  Don  Ifidore 
Peralta. 

“  Santo-Domingo,  29th  March,  1782 
"  My  Dearelt  Friend  and  Patron, 

“I  received  your  lordffiip’s  kind  letter  of  the  inh 
lnftan^  die  anfwer  t0  which  I  have  kept  back  till 
“  n°Wj  ln  order  t0  have  t5me  to  get  the  defired  infer- 
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cc  mation  relative  to  the  fepulchre  of  Chriftopher 
<c  Columbus,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleafmg  fatisfa&ion  of 
<c  ferving  your  lordfhip  to  the  beft  of  my  power,  and 
<c  to  enable  you  to  experience  on  your  part,  that  of 
€C  obliging  the  friend  who  has  requefted  you  to  collect 
<c  this  information. 

cc  With  refpeft  to  Chriftopher  Columbus,  though 
<c  the  infedts  deftroy  the  paper  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 

archives  are  full  of  holes,  I  hope  that  I  now  fend  your 
“  lordfhip  fufficient  proof  that  the  remains  of  Chril- 
“  topher  Columbus  are  enclofed  in  a  leaden  coffin, 
“  furrounded  with  a  cafe  of  ftone,  which  is  buried  on 
cc  the  gofpel  fide  of  the  fanftuary ;  and  that  thofe  oi 
«  Don  Bartholomew ,  his  brother,  are  interred  in  the 
cf  fame  manner,  on  the  epiftle  fide  of  the  fanftuary. 
«  Thofe  of  Chriftopher  Columbus  were  brought 
«  hither  from  Seville,  where  they  had  been  depofited 
“  in  the  family  vault  of  the  dukes  of  Alcala,  after 
“  being  conveyed  from  Valladolid,  and  where  they 
“  remained  till  removed  to  the  cathedral  where  they 
“  now  are. 

“  About  two  months  ago,  as  fome  repairs  were 
“  making  in  the  church,  a  piece  of  thick  wall  was 
“  taken  down,  and  built  up  again  immediately  after. 
“  This  accidental  event  was  the  occafion  of  finding  the 
“  ftone  cafe  above  mentioned ;  and  which,  thoughwith- 
“  out  infcription,  was  known,  from  uninterrupted  and 
«  invariable  tradition,  to  contain  the  remains  of  Co- 
«  lumbus.  Befides  this,  I  caufed  a  fearch  to  be  made, 
“  tp,  fee  if  there  was  not,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  archives, 
«  or  in  thofe  of  the  government,  fome  document 
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"  capable  of  throwing  light  on  the  fubjedt ;  and,  in 
“  confequence,  the  canons  have,  upon  examination, 
“  found  that  the  bones  were,  in  great  part,  reduced  to 
“  afhes ;  but  that  the  principal  bones  of  the  arms  had 
“  been  diftinguifhed. 

“  I  fend  your  lordlhip  alfo,  the  lift  of  all  the  biffiops 
cc  that  have  ever  belonged  to  this  ifland,  which  is 
“  a  more  valuable  curiofity  than  that  of  the  prefidents  ; 
"  for,  as  I  am  well  allured,  the  former  is  complete, 
“  whde  in  the  latter  there  are  feveral  chafms,  produced 
by  the  lmedts  already  mentioned,  which  are  more 
<c  deftructive  to  fome  papers  than  to  others. 

As  to  the  edifices,  the  churches,  the  beauty  of 
“  fhe  ftreets,  the  motives  that  led  to  the  removal  of 
“  the  capital  to  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  that 
forms  its  port,  I  alfo  fend  you  fome  interefting 
“  particulars ;  but  with  refpeft  to  the  plan  asked  for  in 
“  the  note,  there  is  an  infurmountable  difficulty  ; 
£C  which  is,  that  as  governor  I  am  forbidden  to  com¬ 
municate  it.  The  fuperior  underftanding  of  your 
“  lordfliip  will  at  once  perceive  the  reafon.” 

The  following  certificates  fent  by  Don  Ifidore  Pe¬ 
ralta  are  now  in  my  poffeffion,  perfect  in  all  their 
forms. 

“  Don  J°feph  Nunez,  de  Caferes,  doftor  of  di- 
‘  vinity  in  the  pontifical  and  royal  univerfity  of  the 

'  ^n§ellc  St-  Thomas  Aquinus,  dean  dignitary  of 
;;  h0ly  church  metropolitan  and  primatial  of  the 
n  les ,  do  certify,  that  the  fandtuary  of  this  holv 

“  “  being  taken  do™  on  the 
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“  January  laft,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt,  there  wa§  found, 
“  on  the  fide  of  the  choir  where  the  gofpel  is  fung^ 
“  and  near  the  do6r  which  opens  on  the  ftairs,  leading 
“  to  the  capitular  chamber,  a  {lone  cafe,  hollow,  of  a 
u  cubic  form,  and  about  a  vare* *  in  depth,  enclofing  a 
<f  leaden  urn  a  little  damaged,  which  contained  feveral 
“  human  bones.  I  alfo  certify,  that  fome  years  ago, 
on  a  like  occafion,  there  was  found,  on  the  epiftle 
“  fide,  another  ftone  cafe,  refembling  the  one  above*- 
c<  defcribed  ;  and  that,  according  to  the  tradition 
“  handed  down  and  communicated  by  the  old  men  of 
cc  the  country,  and  by  a  chapter  of  the  fynod  of  this 
**  holy  cathedral  church,  the  cafe  found  on  the  gofpel 
fide  is  reputed  to  contain  the  remains  of  admiral 
cc  Chriftopher  Columbus,  and  that  found  on  the  epiftle 
cc  fide,  thofe  of  his  brother  ;  not  being  able  to  verify, 
fc  however,  whether  the  latter  be  really  the  remains  of 
cc  his  brother  Don  Bartholomew,  or  of  Don  Diego, 
cc  fon  of  the  admiral.  In  witnefs  whereof  I  have  here- 
"  unto  fet  my  hand.  Done  at  Santo-Domingo,  this 
*c  20th  day  of  April,  1783. 

Signed ,  D.  Joseph  Nunez  de  Caseres.” 

“  I,  Don  Manuel  Sanchez,  Canon,  Dignitary,  and 
a  Chanter  of  this  holy  cathedral  church  $  do  certify, 
a  &c.  (word  for  word  as  in  the  preceding  certificate) 
Done  at  Santo-Domingo,  this  26th  day  of  April, 
1783. 

Signed ,  u  Manuel  Sanchez.” 

„  -  .  —  ■  ■■  ,  ■  "  1 

*  About  two  feet  eight  inches,  Englifh  meafore. 
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h  Bon  Pedro  de  Galvez,  Preceptor,  Canon, 
“  Dignitary  of  this  cathedral  church.  Primate  of  the 
“  Indies ;  do  certify,  that  the  fanfluary  being  taken 
“  down,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt,  there  was  found,  on  the 
<c  fide  of  the  choir  where  the  gofpel  is  fung,  a  ftone 
“  cafe,  with  a  leaden  urn  in  the  infide  of  it,  a  little  da* 
ee  maged,  which  contained  feveral  human  bones  j  alfo, 
tc  that  it  is  remembered,  that  there  is  another  of  the 
“  ^ame  defcription  on  the  epiftle  fide ;  alfo,  that  ae* 
“  cording  to  a  tradition  handed  down  through  the  old 
“  people  of  the  country,  and  a  chapter  of  the  fynod 
“  of  this  holy  cathedral  church,  the  cale  found  on  the 
“  golpel  fide,  contain  the  remains  of  admiral  Chrifto- 
“  pher  Columbus,  and  that  found  on  the  epiftle  fide, 
thole  of  his  brother  Bartholomew.  In  witnels 
w  whereof  I  have  hereunto  fet  my  hand,  this  26th  day 
“  of  April,  1783. 

Signed \  tc  Don  Pedro  de  Galvez.” 

Such  are  the  only  proofs  of  the  ineftimable  depofit 
contained  in  the  primatial  church  of  Santo-Domingo, 
and  even  they  are  immerged  in  a  fort  of  obfeurity  ; 
fince  it  cannot  be  pofitively  affirmed,  which  of  the 
two  eafes  holds  the  allies  of  Chriftopher  Columbus  ; 
■unlefs,  by  following  tradition,  we  determine  from  th? 
difference  in  the  dimenfions  of  the  cafes ;  becaufe 
that  in  which  it  is  faid  the  remains  of  Columbus  are 

lodged,  is  thirty-two  inches  deep,  while  the  other  is 
only  two-thirds  as  deep. 

Since  1783,  other  endeavours  have  been  made  to 
come  at  fome  fafts,  from  the  records,  of  the  Spanifh 
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part,  relative  to  Columbus ;  but  ftill  without  effect. 
1  acknowledge  myfelf  extremely  obliged,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  to  the  complaifant  zeal  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Boubee,  then  commander  of  the  frigate,  the  Belette. 
1  his  gentleman,  in  a  voyage  which  he  made  to  Santo- 
Domingo  in  1787,  took  the  trouble,  as  well  for  the 
fake  of  my  work,  as  to  fatisfy  his  own  curiofity,  to 
examine  the  archives  of  die  chapter,  which  the  Dean 
and  Recorder  very  complaifantly  permitted  him  to  do. 

What  a  fubjeft  of  reflection  for  the  philofopher  ! 
Scarcely  are  three  hundred  years  paft  fince  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  new  world,  and  already  we  hardly  know 
what  are  become  of  the  precious  remains  of  the  faga- 
cious,  enterprifing,  and  intrepid  difcoverer  !  We  fee 
him  expreffing  an  anxious  folicitude,  that  his  allies 
may  repofe  in  the  capital  of  the  immenfe  ifland,  which 
firft  eftabliflied  the  truth  of  his  opinions  with  refpeCt 
to  the  exiftence  of  a  weftern  hemifphere ;  they  are 
tranfported  hither  pofterior  to  the  conftruction  of  the 
principal  edifice,  the  cathedral ;  and  yet,  oh  !  fupine 
indifference  for  all  that  is  truly  noble  !  not  a  maufo- 
leum,  not  a  monument,  not  even  an  infcription,  to  tell 

where  they  lie  ! 

* 

I  muft,  however,  obferve  here,  that  Don  Antonio 
d’Alcedo  affures  us,  in  his  entertaining  and  ufeful 
dictionary,  under  the  word  America ,  that  the  following 
epitaph  was  placed  in  fome  part  of  the  cathedral : 

Hie  locus*  abfeondit  praclari  membra  Columbi 
Cujus  nomen  ad  aftra  volat. 

Non  Jatis  unus  erat  fibi  mundus  notusy  at  orbem 
Jgnotum  prifeis  omnibus  ipfe  dedit  > 
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Divitias  fummas  terras  difperfit  in  omnes  ; 

Atque  animas  ccelo  tradidit  innumeras  ; 

Invenit  campos  divinis  legibus  aptos  , 

Regibus  et  noftris  profpera  regna  dedit. 

But  this  epitaph  does  not  now  exift,  and  it  is  even  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  colony. 

A  fynod,  held  an  hundred  and  forty-three  years 
after  the  perfedtion  of  the  metropolitan  church,  makes 
mention,  indeed,  of  the  remains  of  Chriftopher  Co¬ 
lumbus  being  depofited  in  that  edifice  ;  but  without 
entering  on  any  explanation,  although  it  ought  to  have 
been  recollected,  that  the  pillage  of  Drake,  forty-feven 
years  before,  had  caufed  the  deftrudtion  of  the  archives, 
and  that  the  infedts  alone  might  have  annihilated  many 
important  pieces.  And  this  fynod,  befides  the  ne¬ 
glect  juft  mentioned,  commits  an  unpardonable  error 
in  giving  a  brother  to  Columbus,  of  the  name  of  Don 
Louis,  though  he  never  had  a  brother  of  that  name, 
his  two  brothers  being  Don  Barthlomew  and  Don 
Fernando . 

But  what  muft  excite  our  aftonilhment  more  than 
all  the  reft  is,  that  even  the  family  of  Columbus  has 
fallen  into  the  general  fupinenefs,  to  give  it  no  harder 
name.  This  family,  by  his  means  alone,  became 
very  confiderable  ;  fince,  at  his  return  from  his  fifth 
and  laft  voyage,  he  was  made  duke  of  Veragua,  a 
province  of  Mexico,  eredted  into  a  duchy  for  him, 
and  at  the  fame  time  duke  of  Vega,  a  town  in  Jamaica^ 
and  marquis  of  that  ifland.  Yet,  this  family,  from 
whom  gratitude  demanded  fo  much,  has  not,  even  for 
its  own  glory,  eredted  a  monument  to  Columbus, 
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either  at  Valladolid,  where  he  died,  or  at  Santo-Do- 
mingo,  where  his  remains  are  depofited  !  This  re¬ 
proach  it  ill  applies  to  the  duke  of  Liria,  pofiefibr,  by 
alliance,  of  the  immenfe  riches  of  the  family  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  ;  but  it  is  trifling  in  comparifon  with  that 
which  falls  on  the  whole  Spaniih  nation,  for  the  con¬ 
temptuous  negledl,  which  it  has  fhown  towards  a  man, 
to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  the  greateft  part  of  its  re¬ 
nown.  Columbus  has  not  received  even  the  tardy 
juftice  that  is  rendered  to  great  men,  when  Death  has 
difarmed  Envy  of  her  flings.  It  was  not  enough  that, 
during  his  life-time,  he  fhould  fee  the  name  of  another 
given  to  the  difcovery,  by  which  he  had,  in  a  manner, 
augmented  the  Univerfe  ;  every  thing  muft  unite  to 
reward  his  labours  by  the  moil  fhameful,  and  moft 
unheard-of  ingratitude.  Shall  I  add,  that  in  1787, 
fcarcely  four  years  after  Don  Ifidore  Peralta  had  af- 
certained  the  finding  of  the  coffin  of  Columbus,  the 
original  of  the  inftrument,  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
faft,  was  no  longer  to  be  found  at  Santo-Domingo, 
where  Mr.  Boubee  fought  it  in  vain,  after  the  death 
of  Don  Ifidore  Peralta.  Thus,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  inclination,  and  motives  that  incited  me  to  procure 
fome  particulars  concerning  this  illuftrious  man,  the 
authentic  aft,  which  I  have  above  recorded,  would, 
perhaps,  have  no  longer  exifted.  But  the  genius  of 
Columbus  has  ftretched  its  wings  over  the  globe  en¬ 
tire  j  he  will  ever  be  the  glory  of  his  age,  and  future 
times  will  avenge  him  on  all  thofe  who  enjoy  the 
ineftimable  fruits  of  his  labours,  and  even  of  his  perfe¬ 
ction,  without  exprefiing  towards  him  a  fingle  fenti- 
ment  of  gratitude. 
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But,  I  muft  endeavour  to  fubdue  my  indignation, 
which  is  undoubtedly  participated  by  the  reader,  to 
purfue  my  account  of  the  edifice,  which  contains  the 
afhes  of  this  wonderful  and  ill-treated  man. 

In  this  cathedral  is  preferved,  as  a  moft  precious 
relick,  a  crofs,  faid  to  be  the  very  fame  that  was  planted 
by  Columbus  on  a  height  near  la  Vega.  The  Indians 
attempted  in  vain  to  remove  it,  to  cut  it  down,  and 
to  burn  it.  Struck  with  terror,  they  perceived  the 
Virgin  fitting  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  crofs,  and 
the  arrows  they  fhot  at  her,  returned  to  pierce  their 
own  bofoms.  The  emperor,  Charles  V.  had  it  tranf- 
ported  at  his  own  expence.  It  is  covered  with  filver 
in  filigrean  work,  and  kept  under  three  keys,  depo- 
fited  with  the  dean  of  the  chapter,  the  elder  canon, 
and  the  elder  prebendary.  There  are  indulgencies 
for  thofe  who  invoke  it,  and  it  is  faid  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  multitude  of  miracles. 

Admiral  Don  Ignatio  Caro  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral,  in  1707  j  the  Caftilian  Don  Pedro  Niela, 
chief  of  the  colony  in  1714 ;  and  Colonel  Don  Ifidore 
Peralta,  near  the  remains  of  Columbus,  in  1786. 

We  may,  befides,  remark  at  Santo-Domingo,  the 
dwelling  houfe  of  the  prefident,  which  is  called  the 
palace,  becaufe  the  royal  court  afiembles  there.  This 
houfe  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  cathedral,  in  a 
little  fquare,  and  faces,  on  one  fide,  towards  the 
Ozama.  This  fquare  ferves  as  a  market-place ;  that 
is  to  fay,  it  brings  together  forty  or  fifty  negroes,  to 
fell  country  produce.  The  printing-office,  the  pri- 
fons,  and  many  ancient  private  houfes,  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  palace. 
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There  are  three  parochial  churches  at  Santo-Do- 
mingo :  that  of  St.  Barbe,  which  lies  towards  the  north- 
eaft  of  the  city ;  that  of  St.  Michael,  which  (lands  on 
the  fpot  where  Hood  a  chapel,  that  was  deftroyed  by 
the  earthquake  in  1751,  and  where  Michael  de  PalTa"* 
monte  had  founded  an  hofpital  under  the  protection  of 
his  patron  ;  and  that  of  St.  Andro.  But  the  two 
latter  are  but  little  more  than  chapels  of  eafe  to  the 
firft,  being  in  fome  fort,  out  of  the  linrts  of  the  city. 
There  are,  befides,  the  church  of  St.  Lazarus  and  the 
chapel  of  St.  Antonio,  near  the  church  of  St.  Barbe. 

The  city  contains  three  convents  for. men,  which 
have  increafed  in  importance  fince  1782.  That  of 
the  Dominicans,  founded  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
with  a  univerfity,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinus, 
is  in  the  fouth.  That  of  the  Cordeliers,  is  towards 
the  north  ;  it  was  built  at  the  expence  of  Ovando,  in 
I5°3^  on  a  hill,  containing  a  mine  of  mercury  ; 
and  prefident  Don  John  Jofeph  Colombo  is  interred 
in  its  church.  The  third  convent  is  of  the  order  of 
Mercy;  it  is  to  the  weft.  The  confecration  of  its 
church  took  place  in  1730,  and  it  contains  the  afhes 
of  the  prefident,  brigadier  Don  Fernando  Conflans, 
Ramirez  de  St.  Yague,  who  died  in  1723. 

There  are  alfo  two  nunneries  ;  that  of  the  Clarif- 
fans,  nuns  of  the  fecond  order  of  St.  Francis;  thus 
named  after  St.  Clarifla,  their  patronefs.  This  mo^ 
naftry  is  fituated  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  convent  of 
Cordeliers.  The  other  nunnery  is  of  Dominicans,  or 
the  Ladies  of  St.  Catharine,  and  is  fituated  to  the  weft 
of  the  convent  of  male  Dominicans.  All  the  churches 
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of  the  capital  are  beautiful,  rich  in  ornaments,  in  vafes 
of  gold  and  filver  fet  with  precious  Hones,  in  pictures, 
in  ftatues  of  metal  and  of  marble,  but  the  cathedral  fur- 
paflesthe  others  in  every  relpedl. 

Santo-Domingo  has  three  hofpitals,  one  of  which 
was  eHabliffied  by  Ovando,  in  1 50 3,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas,  his  patron.  Another  is  for  incurables 
only,  and  it  bears  that  name  which  muH  awaken  dif- 
treffing  ideas  in  every  feeling  mind. 

The  Jefuits  had  founded  a  college,  which  was  begun 
about  1735,  and  finiflied  nearly  twenty  years  after. 

In  this  city  re  fide  all  the  principal  agents  of  the 
general  adminiHration,  and  the  major  part  of  the  gar- 
rifon.  This  latter  confifls  of  a  regiment  of  trained 
militia,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century 
replaced  three  companies  of  regulars,  the  HrH  that 
were  lent  from  Spain  into  this  colony,  where  they 
arrived  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  laH  century. 
This  regiment  is  compoled  of  twelve  companies  of 
fixty-two  men  each.  T  here  is,  befides,  a  company  of 
artillery  and  two  engineers.  In  time  of  war  the 

militia  of  the  colony  are  embodied,  and  their  officers 
receive  half  pay  in  time  of  peace. 

All  the  Half  at  Santo-Domingo,  is  a  governor,  a 
town-major,  and  depu  ty town-major.  The  officers  of 
the  troops  command  in  the  places  where  they  are  de¬ 
tached  to ;  and  where  there  are  no  regular  troops,  the 
officer  of  the  militia  commands. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Santo-Domingo  is 

not  very  confiderable,  and  yet  it  is  extraordinarily 

augmented  fince  about  1780.  The  cenfufes  lately 
Vol  s 
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taken  in  this  capital  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  fouls  of  every  age  and  fex  ;  but  to  be 
convinced  that  this  is  below  the  exad  number,  we 
have  only  to  know  how  thefe  cenfufes  are  taken, 
which  themfelves  bear  a  trait  of  the  Spanifh  character. 

They  are  made  out,  fays  Valverde,  by  perfons  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Spanifh  priefts  or  vicars,  and  who  go 
from  houfe  to  houfe,  to  verify  who  do  not  perform 
their  pafchal  duties.  This  method  lias  this  inconve¬ 
nience  attending  it,  that  it  does  not  comprehend  chil¬ 
dren  under  feven  years  of  age,  and  it  excludes  the 
heads  of  families  abfent  from  their  homes,  or  from 
the  city.  But  the  principal  caufe  of  inexadnefs,  is, 
one  half  of  the  parochial  terrirory  of  the  city  is  on  the 
outfide  of  the  walls. 

This  territory  comprehends  the  part  called  the 
Plains ,  a  great  part  of  the  Monte-de-Plate,  and  again 
as  well  to  the  eaft  as  to  the  weft  of  the  city,  a  very 
confiderable  number  of  country  feats,  and  provi¬ 
sion  habitations,  where  there  are  a  great  many  fami¬ 
lies  of  blacks,  of  people  of  colour,  and  white  culti¬ 
vators.  So  that,  as  thefe  never  appear  in  town  but 
in  the  interval  between  Lent  and  St.John’s  day,  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  ordinance  of  the  church,  and  as  they  remain 
there  only  a  day  or  two  at  the  houfe  of  fome  relation 
or  friend,  or  with  the  fador  who  fells  their  produce 
for  them,  there  are  always  five  or  fix  thoufand  indi¬ 
viduals  not  included  in  the  cenfus.  Thus,  then,  the 
population  of  the  city  and  its  dependencies,  ought  to 
be  reckoned  at  twenty-five  thoufand  fouls. 
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What  a  prodigious  decreafe,  if  we  compare  this 
population  with  that  of  the  firft  years  after  the  difco- 
very  of  America  !  When  the  capital  contained  a  con- 
uderable  number  of  thofe  unfortunate  Indians  ;  when 
the  Spaniards,  infatiable  for  gold,  crowded  thither  from 
every  part  of  the  mother  country ;  when  preparations 
were  making  for  conquering  Porto-Rico,  Cuba,  St. 
Marguerite,  Trinidad,  and  many  other  places ;  for 
the  difcovery  of  the  continent,  and  the  conqueft  of 
Mexico ;  when  colonifts  'quitted  it  to  go  and  people 
many  other  places,  whether  in  the  ifland  itfelf,  or  elfe- 
where,  as  the  town  of  Coro  in  the  province  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  ;  when  its  port  was  continually  filled  with  fhips 
coming  to  take  in  hides  (of  which  the  colony  fent  to 
Spain  more  than  thirty-five  thoufand  in  the  year 
*537/>  caflia,  tallow,  and  even  live  ftock  for  the  other 
parts  of  America;  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  the  rich  mines  of  the  colony,  and  in 
particular  the  filver  mine  found  near  the  capital,  in¬ 
duced  the  emperor  to  eftablilh  a  mint  at  Santo-Do- 
mingo,  where  money  was  ftruck  off  with  the  fame 
ftandard  as  in  Spain ;  when,  in  fhort,  every  fort  of  prof- 
perity  was  known  in  the  ifland,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  capital,  which  ferved  as  a  point  of  union  for  all. 

Neverthelefs,  even  the  prefent  fituation  of  Santo- 
Domingo  is  flourifhing,  compared  to  what  it  was  from 
1550  to  the  beginning  of  this  century.  All  the 
riches  and  all  the  fplendor  of  the  colony  were,  to  make 
ufe  of  the  expreffion  of  Valverde,  like  the  delicate 
beauty  of  a  flower,  which  hardly  gives  us  time  to  ad¬ 
mire  its  colours  and  breathe  its  fweets.  In  a  word. 
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the  ruin  of  the  ifland  was  as  rapid  as  the  progrefs  of 
its  profperity.  It  would  be  equally  difficult  and  tedi¬ 
ous  to  enumerate  all  the  caufes  of  it,  but  the  principal 
ones  may  eafily  be  pointed  out.  - 

The  firft,  which  has  fomething  difgufting  and  hor¬ 
rible  in  itfelf,  was  the  cruel  perfecution  of  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  which  produced  the  commiffion  given  to 
the  commander  Bovadilla,  and  whence  came,  contrary 
to  the  injunction  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  the  flavery 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  divifion  of  them  among  the 
whites,  to  work  the  mines,  where  the  greateft  part  of 
them  loft  their  lives.  Ovando,  the  fucceffor  of  Boda- 
villa,  having  done  nothing  but  imitate,  and  even  fur- 
pafs  his  crimes,  the  colony  was  foon  divided  into  fac¬ 
tions,  and  became  a  prey  to  civil  difcord  and  war, 
which  the  four  monks,  fent  out  by  cardinal  Ximenes, 
were  not  able  to  put  an  end  to. 

The  Indians,  now  become  the  victims  of  the  moft 
attrocious  avarice,  fled  to  the  continent,  or  to  fome 
propitious  ifland  ;  other  died  of  the  lin all-pox,  a  dis¬ 
temper  unknown  among  them  before  the  difeovery, 
and  which  deftroyed  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  in  a  very  little  time.  Accuftomed  to  an  eafy, 
free,  and  independent  life,  and  being  all  at  once  re¬ 
duced  to  fervitude,  and  that  of  the  moft  rigorous  and 
laborious  fort,  many  other  diforders,  equally  deftruc- 
tive,  began  to  make  their  appearance  among  them, 
and  completed  the  extirpation  of  this  race  of  men, 
whole  only  crime  was,  pofieffing  a  land,  the  bowels 
of  which  contained  treafures,  that  they  alone  had  had 
the  happinefs  to  defpife.  With  the  extinction  ol  the 
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Indians  came  that  of  the  products  of  the  mines ;  the 
fifths  of  which  had  yielded  to  the  public  treafure  as 
much  as  fix  millions  annually. 

Other  new  conquefts  and  fettlements  alfo  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  depopulation  of  Saint-Domingo.  Mar¬ 
cello  de  Villabos,  one  of  the  auditors,  took  hence  the 
colonifts,  who  went  to  fettle  St.  Marguerite.  The 
fame  year,  Rodrigue  de  Baftidas,  failed  from  it  with  a 
fquadron,  in  order  to  people  the  coaft  of  St.  Martha, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  governor.  Mexico  and 
Peru  alfo  exhaufted  the  iftand.  Francifco  de  Montejo 
drew  hence  the  fettlers  for  Yucatan;  Lucas  Balquez 
de  Ayllon  and  Pamphila  de  Narvaez,  thofe  they 
wanted  for  the  two  Floridas ;  and  Heridia  for  Car^- 
thagena.  The  richeft  of  the  inhabitants  were  thofe 
who  quitted  the  colony  the  firft  on  account  of  the 
civil  difientions.  In  vain  did  an  ordinance  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  of  the  fixteenth  of  December, 
1526,  prohibit  emigrations,  as  it  excepted  the  cafe  of 
conquefts  and  new  fettlements,  on  condition  of  re¬ 
placing  the  colonifts  that  fhouid  be  taken  away.  The 
emigrations  continued,  and  the  fubftitutes  were  never 
found. 

Saint-Domingo  ftruggled,  however,  in  fome  fort, 
againft  its  decay,  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time, 
fince,  at  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  there  were 
yet  fome  refources,  though  trifling,  in  the  culture  and 
numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  the  ifland,  for  which  it 
was  indebted,  in  great  part,  to  the  labour  of  negro 
flaves ;  but  its  trade  with  Spain  was  no  more.  It  was 
only  once  in  two  or  three  years,  at  moft,  that  a  few 
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regifter  Ihips  were  to  be  feen  its  ports.  Its  only  ex¬ 
ternal  relation  was  with  Mexico  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  foreigners,  and  the  Dutch  in  particular,  the  colony 
would  have  funk  under  the  mifery  which  it  had  fo 
long  groaned  under. 

The  court  of  Spain,  entirely  unmoved  at  this 
afflicting  picture,  was  induced,  in  confequence  of  the 
contraband  trade,  which  gave  an  appearance  of  living 
to  the  poor  remains  of  the  colony,  to  demoliffl,  in 
1 606,  the  maritime  places  which  ferved  as  an  outlet 
to  it ;  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the 
northern  parts  to  retire  into  the  interior  of  the  ifland, 
becaufe  they  were  confidered  as  the  agents  of  the  pro¬ 
hibited  commerce. 

Finally,  the  fmall-pox,  the  Jarampion,  a  fort  of 
meafles,  the  dyfentery,  efpecially  in  1666,  called  the 
unfortunate  year  of  the  fixes,  fo  depopulated  and  re¬ 
duced  the  colony,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century  it  was  a  fort  of  wildernefs.  The  capital, 
which  more  than  any  other  part,  had  felt  the  deplorable 
effeds  of  fo  many  deftrudive  caufes,  had,  befides, 
fuffered  hardlhips  particular  to  itfelf.  It  was,  indeed, 
only  menaced  by  the  attack  of  the  Englilh,  in  1551, 
under  Guliermo  Gaufon,  with  a  ftrong  fquadron,  and 
more  than  two  thoufand  troops,  who  were  quickly 
driven  back  to  their  fhips ;  but  in  the  attack  of  Drake 
in  1586,  confiderable  buildings  were  deftroyed  j  and 
the  terrible  earthquakes  of  1684,  and  1691,  threw 
down  almoll  all  thofe  that  Drake  had  lpared :  fo  that 
towards  1700,  there  were  to  be  feen  at  Santo-Domin- 
go  hardly  any  thing  but  ruins  and  rubbilh,  intermixed 
with  great  trees,  which  teftified  its  depopulation. 
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Thus  the  ifland,  the  firft  difcovered  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  globe,  contained  only  a  handful  of  in¬ 
habitants,  whofe  poverty  alone  prevented  them  from 
flying  from  it.  The  houfes  tumbled  down  for  want  of 
occupiers ;  the  lands  were  often  without  proprietors, 
and  the  boundaries  of  manypofleffions  having  ceafed  to 
be  vifible,  it  was  almofl  impoflible  for  one  to  diftin- 
guilh  his  property  from  that  of  another.  Public  con¬ 
tributions  became,  in  a  manner  null,  and  the  treafury 
had  no  other  l'ource  than  the  fale  of  a  few  reams  of 
ftampt  paper,  and  ecclefiaftical  bulls  that  were  ifiued. 
They  were  obliged  to  defray  the  expences  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  fend  annually  fums  of  money  from  Mexico* 
In  a  word,  the  poverty  of  the  colony  was  fo  extreme, 
that  the  greateft  day  of  rejoicing  for  the  city  of  Santo- 
Domingo  was  that  on  which  the  money  arrived  for  the 
payment  of  the  officers  of  government,  and  the  gar- 
rifon.  Its  entrance  into  the  town  was  announced  by 
the  ringing  of  all  the  bells,  and  the  huzzas  and  re¬ 
joicings  of  the  people.  The  delay  of  this  remittance, 
on  the  contrary,  produced  confirmation  and  defpair ; 
and  fuch  has  been  the  fate  of  the  colony,  that  for  a 
century  paft,  it  has  coft  the  Hate  more  than  twenty- 
two  millions  of  dollars.  A  cenfus  even  of  1737 
Ihows,  that  the  total  population  at  that  time,  did  not 
furpafs  fix  thoufand  fouls,  and  the  capital  contained 
hardly  five  hundred. 

It  was  in  order  to  people  this  immenfe  territory, 
that  the  Spanilh  miniftry  fent,  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
century,  a  few  diftrefied  families  from  the  Canaries,  of 
whom  the  major  part  deferted,  or  periffied,  either  by 


their  own  mifery  or  by  the  fickneffes  produced  in  the 
clearing  of  new  lands. 

At  laft,  however,  the  colony  emerged  from  its  le¬ 
thargy.  Several  new  fettlements,  of  fmall  and  large 
towns  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland ;  the 
old  ones  augmented  in  population,  or  extent;  the 
houfes  were  rebuilt  in  the  city,  where  it  was  even  be¬ 
come  difficult  to  find  houfe  room.  In  its  jurifdiftion 
appeared  the  fettlement  of  St.  Lawrence,  confifling  of 
Mine  negroes,  and  that  of  St.  Charles  or  of  the 
Ueignes  (iflanders)  was  augmented.  This  latter  formed 
by  the  affembling  of  feveral  families  from  the  Ca¬ 
naries,  and  known  more  commonly  under  the  name 
of  Ileignes  town,  is  about  two  hundred  fathoms  from 
the  weftern  fide  of  of  Santo-Domingo. 

This  re-eftablifhment  was  a  natural  effeft  of  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  French  colony,  the  advancement  of 
which  bringing  along  with  it  a  call  for  cattle,  produced 
alfo  an  object  of  commerce,  and  a  refource  for  the 
Spanifh  colony.  This  latter  was  now  able,  with  its 
profits  to  procure  things  neceffary  for  cultivation,  and 
efpecially  negroes,  and  this  rendered  the  lands  once 
more  productive. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  trade  between  the  two  co¬ 
lonies  was  carried  on  by  fmuggling,  and  fo  was  that 
between  the  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  the  government,  to  put  a  flop  to 
that  which  was  carried  on  by  fea,  authorifed  the  fit¬ 
ting  out  of  feveral  privateers.  The  defperate  bold- 
pefs  of  poverty  then  fliowed  itfelf,  and  a  number  of 
Spanifh  creoles  enriched  the-m {elves  with  the  fpoils  qr 
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thole  who  came  to  bring  them  the  means  of  exiftence.. 
During  the  war  of  1740,  the  prefident  Horrilla,  feeing 
the  colony  totally  unprovided,  invited  foreigners 
to  it,  and  at  their  prefence  plenty  revived.  The 
rupture  between  Spain  and  England  in  1761, 
again  encouraged  the  fitting  out  of  privateers,  and 
brought  riches  into  the  ifland ;  agriculture  received 
confiderable  aid ;  the  negroes  augmented  its  produce, 
and  enabled  the  proprietors  to  obtain  frefh  hands ;  the 
profits  made  by  fea  were  laid  out  on  fertile  land,  and 
a  great  number  of  failors,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
fettled  in  the  capital,  there  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of 
peace. 

Don  Joleph  Solano,  one  of  the  prefidents  bell:  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  ufeful  to  the  colony,  found  that  it  was 
advantageous  to  the  colonifts  to  employ  the  product  of 
the  fale  of  their  cattle  in  the  French  part,  in  purchafing 
negroes  there,  who  became  fb  many  cultivators. 

Perfuaded  that  it  is  from  the  land  that  true  riches 
rouft  come,  he  formed  a  fociety  of  agriculture  at 
Santo-Domingo,  after  having  afked,  in  the  month  of 

January,  1773,  an  account  of  the  nature  of  that 
eftablifhed  at  Cape-Fran^ois. 

After  this  digreffion,  which  was  not  totally  unne- 
ceflai  y  neie  (though  it  may  feem  to  belong  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  hiftory),  and  the  fads  contained  in 
which  are  cited  by  Valverde  himfelf,  I  return  to  the 
defcription  of  Santo-Domingo. 

Though  the  Spanifh  creoles  love  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainments,  they  have  none,  not  even  in  the  capital  j 
Vol.  I. 
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unlefs  we  give  this  name  to  bull-fights,  which  may  for 
them,  be  called  a  national  entertainment,  fince  Spa¬ 
niards  are  every  where  fond  of  it.  There  are  fome- 
times  reprefented  here  operas  of  buffoons,  a  fort  of 
farce  that  the  French  tafte  could  hardly  tolerate  ;  but 
thefe  are  on  the  public  fquare,  and  by  the  light  of 
flambeaux.  Some  comedies,  however,  have  been 
played  at  the  Count  de  Solano’s,  during  his  pre¬ 
sidency. 

There  is  a  commifiary  of  the  inquifition  at  Santo*- 
Domingo,  who  is  generally  a  canon  of  the  cathedral. 
His  commiiTion  is  rather  a  form  than  otherwife.  He 
dared,  neverthelefs,  fome  years  paft,  demand  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  fome  books  belonging  to  an  envoy  of  the 
French  governor,  who  complained  of  the  meafure. 
The  archbifhop,  informed  of  this  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  folicited,  perhaps,  by  the  canon  himfelf, 
the  excefs  of  whofe  zeal  had  changed  into  alarm,  fent 
one  of  his  grand  vicars  to  make  excufes  to  the  envoy, 
alledging  at  the  fame  time,  that  his  public  character 
had  been  mifunderftood.  Thus  the  hideous  features 
of  this  office  do  not  fhow  themfelves  in  the  ifland  ; 
though,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  the  colonifts  do 
not  want  for  fuperftition.  They  even  tore  the  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  from  the  heads  of  the  negro  fervants  of  the 
fame  envoy,  and  threw  them  on  the  ground  with  in¬ 
dignation,  becaufe  they  wore  them  in  the  church,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  French  part  of  the 
ifland. 
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The  ftreets  of  Santo-Domingo  are  paved  :  there 
are  a  few  carriages,  fuch  as  we  call  chaifes :  they  have 
lhafts,  and  are  drawn  by  a  horfe  or  a  mule,  on  which 
the  coachman  is  mounted.  The  movement  of  thefe 
carriages  is  analogous  to  the  character  of  thofe  who 
ride  in  them.  It  is  looked  upon  as  polite,  when  in 
them,  to  give  the  right  hand ;  but  this  cuftom  does  not 
extend  to  the  prefident,  and  his  dignity  forbids  him  to 
obferve  it.  This  conftraint  renders  it  impoffible  that 

Jl 

he  fhould  dance  alfo,  while  in  that  office,  with  any 
other  woman  but  his  wife. 

This  circumftance,  ridiculous  as  it  appears,  proves 
what  importance  is  given  to  the  place  of  prefident, 
whofe  annual  falary  is  forty  thoufand  dollars.  On  the 
anniverfary  of  the  royal  family,  and  on  the  days  fixed 
for  the  gallas  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  prefident, 
fitting  under  a  canopy,  receives  the  vifits  of  the  fe- 
veral  bodies,  each  individual  of  which  kifies  his  hand, 
as  an  homage  due  to  the  reprefentative  of  the  mo¬ 
narch.  I  lhall  mention  hereafter  the  power  that  this 
poft  confers. 

There  is  no  company  at  Santo-Domingo becaufe 
the  Spanifh  creole  women,  like  thofe  of  all  other 
nations,  are  little  inclined  to  it;  and  becaufe  the  wo¬ 
men,  whole  fathers  or  hufbands  are  of  Ibme  profel- 
fion,  vifit  only  women  whofe  families  are  of  the  lame 
profeffion ;  it  is  often  the  effedl  of  certain  laws  even, 
which  prefcribe  fuch  a  whimfical  prohibition.  The 
women  are,  however,  agreeable  enough  during  break- 
fall,  to  which  the  men  are  admitted. 
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The  etiquette  of  Santo-JDomingo  makes  it  an  ad 
of  politenefs  to  vifit  ftrangers,  inftead  of  waiting  for  a 
notification  from  them.  This  cultom  is  founded  on 
the  embarraffment  that  the  new-comer  muft  have  in 
forming  acquaintances,  and  in  announcing  himfelf  to 
all  thofe  whom  he  vifits.  Whoever,  then,  wifties  to 
be  of  his  circle,  makes  the  firfb  advances. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  carry  on  no  commerce 
whatever.  Almoft  the  whole  of  them  have  planta¬ 
tions,  the  greateft  part  of  which  are  only  hattes.  The 
richeft  of  them  eat  little  or  no  bread. 

It  is  at  Santo-Domingo  that  the  poll-office  is  kept. 
It  is  on  the  king’s  account,  and  has  three  mails,  one 
for  Dababon,  another  for  St.  Raphael,  and  the  third 
for  Neybe.  They  fet  out  from  Santo-Domingo  on 
the  firfb  of  every  month,  arrive  at  the  places  of  their 
deftination  on  the  eighth  or  tenth,  and  ftart,  on  their 
return,  in  two  days  after.  The  mail  of  Dahabon  takes 
in  at  Monte-Chrift  the  letters  brought  each  month  by 
the  packet  coming  from  Spain,  which  remains  three 
days  before  it  proceeds  for  the  Havanna,  and  which 
takes  the  lecters^and  difpatches  for  Europe. 

.  The  agricultural  fociety  of  Cape-Fran^oispropofed, 
in  1785,  to  eftablifh  a  regular  mail,  between  that  city 
and  that  of  Santo-Domingo  ;  the  French  miniftry  had 
even  approved  of  the  plan,  by  a  letter  to  the  admini- 
ftrator§  of  the  colony,  dated  the  .nth  February,  1786, 
but  the  tardinefs  of  the  Spaniards  rendered  it  abor¬ 
tive  ;  fo  that,  to  write  from  the  Cape,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  French  colony,  the  letter  muft  be  carried  to 
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Puanaminthe,  from  whence  it  is  taken  to  Dahabon  on 
the  firft  of  every  month,  and  is  fixteen  days  on  the 
way  between  the  Cape  and  Santo-Domingo.  If  the 
letter  is  for  any  other  part  of  the  Spanifh  pdfleffions 
than  Santo-Domingo,  it  muft  be  poft-paid  as  far  as 
Oanarrjinthe. 


The  Spanifh  capital  is  about  ninety  leagues  from 
the  Cape,  going  by  the  road  through  St.  Raphael, 
Azua,  &c.  and  about  one  hundred  leagues,  by  that  of 
Dahabon,  St.  If  ague,  and  la  Vega;  it  is  reckoned 
feventy  leagues  from  Port-au-Prince  ;  and  is  fituated 
in  18  deg.  19  min.  and  30  fee.  north  latitude;  and 
72  deg.  37  min.  weft  longitude,  meridian  of  Paris. 

The  arms  of  the  city  of  Santo-Domingo  are,  an 
efcutcheon  of  gueules,  having  in  the  fuperior  part, 
two  golden  lions,  and  in  the  inferior,  a  key  of  Azure 
on  the  fide  of  a  filver  crofs  and  a  crown  of  gueules  in 
the  middle ;  the  fupporters  are,  two  lions  rampant ; 
the  creft  is,  a  crown  imperial. 


Santo-Domingo  is  the  birth  place  of  many  efti 
mable  men,  among  whom  we  ought  to  rekon  Alonz 
de  Spinofa,  a  Dominican,  and  a  celebrated  write: 
Gratitude  as  well  as  juftice  oblige  me  to  mentio 
among  thofe  who  are  now  living  there,  Don  Antoni 
"V  a!ver<fc,  to  whofe  inquiries  I  am  indebted  for  a  gre: 
part  of  what  I  advance  with  refped  to  the  colony. 

What  J  have  hither  deferibed  of  the  capital,  com 

prebends,  ilriddy  fpeaking,  only  the  city  itfelf,  an 

the  eftabiifhments  which  ought  to  be  confidered  r 

itsfuburbs;  but  much  remains  to  be  laid  as  to  ii 
territory. 
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Santo-Domingo  ftands  in  an  immenfe  plain.  The 
land  lying  between  the  city  and  the  Jayna>  is  level,  well 
watered,  covered  with  bufhy  trees  or  fmiling  meadows. 

The  woods  and  favanas  come  almoft  to  the  walls  of 
the  capital,  where  we  do  not  fee,  more  than  any  where 
elfe,  either  pleafure  or  kitchen  gardens ;  except  it  be 
in  the  monaftries  where  fuch  have  been  begun. 

Between  the  Nifao  and  the  Ozama  are  eleven  fugar- 
mills,  worked  by  oxen  or  mules,  in  a  commodious 
fituation  for  land  or  water  carriage ;  but,  though  they 
may  be  eafily  approached  by  wheel  carriages,  the 
ufual  conveyance  is  on  the  backs  of  animals.  The 
moft  diftant  of  thefe  eleven  fugar-mills,  which  is 
Cumba-Chiqua,  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nifao. 
Some  indigo  and  cotton  manufactures  are  begun  in 
this  quarter. 

There  are  alfo  fome  fugar-manufaCtures  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ifabella  and  the  Ozama.  Thefe  two 
rivers  ferve  to  tranfport  to  the  capital  the  produce  col¬ 
lected  along  their  borders,  as  well  as  thofe  which  are 
brought  in  carts  from  the  plantations  of  Barbaroj a  and 
St.  Jofeph,  which  are  fituated  higher  up.  Befides, 
they  are,  in  the  like  way  ufeful  to  parts  ftill  more  re¬ 
mote  from  them,  and  lying  towards  the  eaft  of  the 
if  and ,  by  the  intermediate  aid  of  feveral  little  rivers, 
fuch  as  the  Yavacao,  Mont-de-Plate,  Savita,  Guava- 
tree,  Callabafh-tree,  Duey,  Jaynamoia,  Orange-tree, 
Caffavium,  Dajao,  and  others,  many  or  which  might 
rendered  navigable. 

Of  the  nineteen  or  twenty  fugar-manufaCtures,  in 
the  diftriCt  of  the  capital,  the  moft  confiderable  is  that 
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of  St.  Jofeph,  where  feventy  negroes  might  be  em¬ 
ployed.  That  called  Jagua,  wnich  is  alfo  diftin- 
guilhed,  has  fifty  negroes;  half  the  number  that  it  con¬ 
tained  when  belonging  to  the  Jefuits. 

There  are  yet  to  be  feen  at  this  place,  Ample  tra¬ 
nches  for  melaffes,  the  greateft  part  of  which  employ 
eight  or  ten  negroes  orovifion  plantations  producing 
rice,  Indian  corn,  caflavium,  and  other  roots,  with  a 
few  garden  vegetables ;  they  employ  from  two  to  fix 
negroes.  W e  fee  at  times,  a  plantation  of  fcrubbed 
cocoa-trees,  while  there  might  be  fifty  or  fixty,  each 
producing  more  than  twenty-five  thoufand  weight  of 
cocoa.  Fifty  more  fugar  plantations  and  as  many  of 
indigo  might  be  formed  between  Jayna  and  Ifabella. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  remarked  of  the  fouthern 
coaft  or  the  Spanilh  part  lies  to  the  weft  of  the  capital ; 
we  muft  now  follow  the  road  of  communication  hence 
to  the  north  of  the  colony  ;  flopping  only  to  add,  that 
the  land  or  the  plain  or  Santo-Domingo  is  generally 
good,  but  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  has 
been  granted  to  the  towns-peopie,  who  are  even  the 
lords  of  it;  this  was  done,  undoubtedly,  that  Spanilh 
pride  and  poverty  fhould  ever  be  found  under  the  fame 
roof.  Near  the  city  the  land  is  let  to  free  negroes  or 
day-labouring  Haves,  who  work  on  it  only  enough  to 
procure  a  fubfiftence,  and  who  raife  a  few  things  for 
the  confumption  of  the  capital. 

To  go  from  Santo-Domingo  towards  the  northern 
part  of  its  jurifdiftion,  we  muft  go  out  of  the  New 
Gate,  or  the  Gate  of  Conde.  From  the  foot  of  the 
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rampart  we  begin  to  afcend  the  little  hill*  of  the 
Ileignes,  and  it  is  hence  only  that  the  city  is  to  be  feen' 
when  approached  in  that  direction.  At  two  hundred 
fadioms  there  is  a  road  turns  off  to  J ayna,  Barn,  Azua, 
&c.  and  at  a  fhort  half  league,  the  road  forms  a  fork ; 
the  northern  branch  leading  to  the  town  of  St.  Charles, 
or  of  txhe  Ileignes,  by  which  one  may  alfo  leave  the 
capital,  and  come  back  to  the  fork  I  am  fpeaking  of. 

This  town  of  St.  Charles,  or  of  the  Ileignes,  has  a 
few  ftreets  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  run¬ 
ning  from  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  cOmpafs. 

At  the  end  of  a  good  league  and  a  quarter  from  the 
city,  there  is  a  road,  which,  turning  to  the  left,  leads 
to  certain  hattes  and  plantations  in  the  neigbourhood-. 
Half  a  league  further  on  it  pailis  on  the  left  of  a  plan¬ 
tation,  fituated  on  a  little  eminence,  at  two  leagues 
from  Ifabella,  were  there  are  fugar-canes  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  After  this,  having  firffc  paffed  by  feveral 
hattes  on  each  fide  of  the  read,  we  enter  the  wood 
leading  down  to  the  Ifabella,  which  is  eroded  in  a 
canoe,  and  which  may  be  afeended  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  to  Within  four  Or  five  leagues  of  its  confluence 
With  the  Ozama,  according  to  the  times  when  it  has 
more  or  left  Water.  It  is  three  leagues  from  this  con¬ 
fluence  to  where  the  road  erodes  the  river. 

In  leaving  the  Ifabella  we  enter  a  wood,  which  con- 
tinues  for  a  league  and  a  half,  leading  away  toward  the 
north-eaft,  as  far  as  the  paffage  of  the  river  Gribbe  - 
Plate  ;  a  name,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  fignines  that 
it  bears  diver  along,  or  that  it  comes  from  a  plain 
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where  there  is  filver.  We  may  fay,  that,  from  Santo- 
Domingo,  the  country  is  all  woody  as  far  as  the 
Gribbe-Plate  j  for,  in  all  this  extent,  there  are  no 

openings,  except  fuch  as  are  made  by  fome  fcattering 
hattes  and  plantations. 

After  the  little  river  of  Gribbe-Plate,  comes  the 
favana  of  the  Monge,  which  continues  for  a  quarter  of 
a  league,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  road  arrives  at  the 
river,  called  Guyacufa ,  Guacunra,  and  even  Goyaconafi, 
but  oftener  Guyacuara.  Quitting  this  river  we  enter 
the  favana  Canfamanceu,  which  continues  on  to  two 
little  brooks,  pretty  near  each  other,  called  the  brooks 
of  Caffavium  (Yuca).  From  thefe  brooks  the  road 
mns  towards  the  eaft,  and  winds  round  a  little  hill  near 
the  cerre  de  Prieta,  which  it  leaves  on  the  left  hand 
and  the  fide  of  which  is  covered  with  wood.  A  t  th ' 
foot  of  ,1m  cerre  lie,  the  favana  of  FKeta,  acrofs 
Which  the  road  pafles.  It  is  abotn  a  league  wide,  and 
ends  at  the  hole  river  Ycaque,  a  league  and  ahalfdif- 

Th  s rily  yiKT ?,  b7  thf  "“"S’  °f  d*  road, 
as  exten  T  ^  tht  Sanguine, 

2™70  “  °f  Prie“'  «"«  -ad,  turning 

away  to  the  right,  conies  to  , the  Ozama,  which  re¬ 
vives  from  ,t,  right  bank,  the  rivers  Gribbe-Plate 

fpe™ and  Ycaque' of  which  we  hw  b«" 
The  Ozama  is  commonly  fordable  at  this  place 

buun  the  rainyfeafons,  a  fording  place  mull  £££• 

,  *  cr  up’  and  one  muft  even  wait  feveral  days  till 

■bewer  falls, -an  inconvenience  common  to  a, 
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all  the  rivers  of  any  confequence  in  Saint- Domingo, 
After  crofting  the  Ozama  the  road  enters  the  favana 
of  Louifa,  at  the  end  of  which,  it  leaves  on  the  right 
the  hatte  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  fituated  on  the 
border  of  the  wood  by  which  the  favana  is  furrounded  ; 
then  it  paftes  the  ravin  of  Cavoa,  and  afterwards  a 
little  favana  before  it  comes  to  the  river  of  the  Lemon, 
which  is  at  a  good  league  from  the  Ozama.  Arrived 
at  this  point  the  traveller  has  pafied  the  fixth  chain  of 
mountains  which  I  have  fpoken  of,  the  ftope  of  which 
is  almoft  infenfible. 

From  the  river  Lemon  we  come  to  the  favana  of  the 
Guite,  which  is  preceded  by  the  hatte  of  tne  fame 
name.  This  hatte  is  hardly  feven  leagues  from  Santo- 
Domingo,  and  yet,  by  the  road,  it  is  twelve.  This 
difference  is  produced  by  the  impoflibility  of  crofting 
the  Ifabella  and  Ozama  in  favourable  places,  and  by 
the  necefiity  of  avoiding  fwamps  and  marfhes,  which 
are  continually  interrupting  the  road.  Foot  people 
may,  indeed,  venture  to  crofs  thefe  laft  in  the  dry  fea- 
fons,  and  to  go  over  the  Ozama  in  pirogas,  or  to  fwim 
acrofs  it,  as  is  often  done;  but  this  is  imprafticable  for 


travellers  on  horfe-back. 

*  K 

At  a  good  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  hatte  ot 
the  Guite,  is  a  ftrip  of  woodland  which  feparates  it 
from  the  fine,  long  favana  of  San-Fedro,  which  is  not 
however,  fo  wide  as  the  favana  of  the  Guite,  fince  n 
is,  at  moft,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  in 
width.  The  hatte  of  San-Fedro,  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  favana  of  the  fame  name,  from  which  it  is  two 
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leagues  to  Red-river  (Bermejo),  the  banks  of  which 
are  covered  with  wood. 

It  is  at  this  diftance  to  the  north,  but  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jayna,  where  the  commander  Ovando  built,  in 
1504,  the  town  of  Bonnaventure,  which  its  vicinity  to 
the  mines  of  St.  Chriftopher  foon  rendered  confide- 
rable  ;  and  which  was  erefted  near  Bonao,  a  hamlet 
bearing  the  name  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  formed 

of  itfelf  round  thefe  mines  from  the  time  of  their  dif- 
covery. 

Bonao,  at  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  abounded 
in  all  the  productions  of  the  country.  It  was  founded 
by  Columbus,  in  1494,  and  had  for  its  arms,  in  1508, 
an  efcutcheon,  argent,  filled  with  wheat  ears  of  gold, 
at  the  foot  of  the  finople ;  and  by  a  lingular  hazard, 
this  place  was  forgoften,  when,  in  1512,  the  fettle- 
ments  of  the  colony  were  divided  between  the  two 
bifhopricks. 

It  was  in  the  territory  granted,  fince  at  Bonnaven¬ 
ture,  and  on  the  river  Jayna,  that  was  found  the  famous 
lump  of  gold,  fpoken  of  by  the  Spanilh  writers,  and 
efpecially  by  Oviedo,  who  fays  that  it  weighed  three 
tnouiand  fix  hundred  Spanifh  dollars  ;  without  men¬ 
tioning  many  others  which  were  alfo  of  a  remarkable 
u z e  Tbeie  were  annually  run  at  Bonnaventure,  as 
many  as  two  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  dollars, 
and  at  the  time  of  when  the  coat  of  arms  was  granted, 
that  of  this  town  had  an  efcutcheon,  finople,  with  a 

golden  fun  appearing  through  a  cloud,  from  which 
fell  a  jfhower  of  gold. 
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Bonnaventure  and  Bonao,  fell  into  decay  foon  after 
their  eftabliffiment,  and  were  both  abandoned  in 
1606.  I  have  already  oblerved,  in  fpeaking  of  Jayna, 
that  the  diftrifb  of  Bonnaventure  now  makes  a  part  of 
the  cure  of  St.  Rofe,  or  Jayna.  A  number  of  poor 
inhabitants  there  find  employment  in  walhing  gold, 
the  ftandard  of  which  is  above  twenty-three  carats 
and  a  half.  Valverde  even  fays,  on  this  fubjedt,  that 
in  1764,  it  was  afked  at  the  control-office,  from 
■whence  came  the  gold  of  the  buckles  that  were  brought 
hither  to  be  weighed,  and  that  it  was  afferted,  that 
none  had  ever  been  feen  fo  pure.  This  gold,  adds 
he,  is  not  found  on  the  furface,  but  it  is  borne  along 
by  the  water  in  grain  or  in  lumps,  in  detaching  it  from 
the  great  mafs  which  was  firit  worked,  and  the  exca¬ 
vations  of  which  are  yet  vjfibse.  In  1750,  inftru- 
ments  were  prepared  in  order  to  work  them  again,  but 
the  death  of  Don  Jacob  Cienfiigos,  who  directed  the 
enterprife,  and  who  was  looked  upon  as  an  intelligent 
man,  caufed  it  to  be  given  up. 

The  Bermejo,  or  Red-river,  is  followed  by  the  fa- 
vana  of  Pon-Juan,  where  there  is  a  hatte  of  the  fame 
name.  After  this  the  road  pafles  through  a  little 
wood,  and  comes  to  a  wide  ravin  with  high  banks, 
which  is  at  a  long  half  league  from  Bermejo. 

From  this  ravin  the  high  road  afcends  the  chain  of 
Pardave,  or  the  feventh  chain,  becomes  crooked,  very 
heavy,  and  difficult  of  accefs  j  but  the  fatigue  here 
encountered  is  amply  compenfated  by  the  magnificent 
profped  that  is  beheld  from  the  fummit  of  the  moun  - 
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tain.  Hence  the  delighted  eye  fweeps  round  over  the 
peninfula  of  Samana,  Cape  Raphael,  the  Pointe-de- 
1’Epee,  all  the  fettlements  of  the  immenfe  plains  of 
Seybo  and  Higuey,  Santo-Domingo  and  its  environs, 
and  finds  no  end  of  its  variegated  pleafures,  till  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  eaft  of  the  group  of  Cibao.  In  this  ex- 
tenfive  view  there  are  a  thoufand  fpots,  which,  for  a 
time,  charm  the  fight,  and  withhold  it  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  pidure,  by  a  difplay  of  more  pittorefque  and 
ftriking  beauties.  All  is  regular  confufion,  and  ma- 
jeftic  fimplicity.  Here  the  fea,  the  fhining  furface  of 
which  appears  through  the  intervals,  forms  a  contraft 
with  the  blue  hills  at  a  diftance,  while  the  fight  is  re¬ 
vived  by  the  verdure  of  the  neighbouring  plains  and 
groves.  The  rivers,  too,  of  various  width,  add  their 
limpid  and  winding  ftreams  to  the  enchanting  feene, 
while  the  lofty  dark-browed  mountains  of  Cibao, 
crown  the  whole  with  a  fort  of  awful  fublimity.  What 
forrow  muft  the  beholder  of  allthefe  riches  feel,  when 
he  confiders,  that  Nature  has  laviihed  them  in  vain  ! 
That  they  have  ferved  only  to  awaken  the  drowiy 
Spaniard  a  moment  from  his  torpidity,  in  order  to 
fink  the  unhappy  Indians  to  the  grave,  in  labouring  to 
fatisfy  his  guilty  avarice,  his  thirft  for  gold,  to  him  fu- 
perior  to  all  but  his  indolence  ! 

The  traveller  is  too  much  delighted  to  quit  this 
fummit  without  regret ;  and,  as  he  departs,  he  looks 
back  to  have  a  laft  glimpfe  of  what  has  fo  long  re¬ 
vetted  hun  to  the  fpot.  But  all  in  a  moment  difap- 
pears ;  and  he  has  now  to  defeend  the  other  fide  of 


the  mountain*  on  a  freep  and  difficult  road*  through  a 
wood*  the  openings  of  which  prefent  nothing  pleafing 
to  the  fight.  After  having  paffed  this  wood,  he  enters 
a  fine  favana*  called  the  favana  of  the  Emerald  (Agua- 
cate)*'at  the  end  of  which  he  comes  to  a  wide  ravin* 
at  the  foot  of  the  north  fide  of  the  chain  of  Pardave* 
and  which  is  a  league  and  a-  half  from  the  other 
ravin*  at  the  foot  of  the  fouth  fide  of  the  fame  chain. 

At  the  ravin  the  road  again  enters  a  wood*  and*  con¬ 
tinuing  on  a  fhort  half  league*  comes  to  the  crofiing 
place  of  the  river  Yafle*  which  falls,  like  the  Lemon* 
or  Red-river*  into  the  Ozama*  from  its  left  bank. 
Having  croffed  the  Yafle*  which  is  never  dry*  the 
wood  continues  on,  but  becomes  narrower*  till  the 
road  arrives  at  the  river  ArainOS*  which  is  but  a 
fhort  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  laft  river.  After 
this  river  alfo  the  road  has  to  pafs  through  a  wood* 
intermixed  with  glades,  which  are  fo  many  little  fa- 
yanas*  at  the  end  of  which  comes  the  favana  of  the 
'  Palience*  nearly  a  league  and  an  half  long,  in  its  di¬ 
rection  north-weft  quarter-north ;  and  a  quarter  of  a 
league  wide.  This  favana  is  clofed  by  the  Orange- 
tree  river  (Naranjo),  which,  as  well  as  the  Arainos,  is 
never  dry.  Thefe  rivers  are  but  two  leagues  afunder. 

After  Orange-tree  river*  which  is  alfo  called  the 
little  Sevico*  or  Cevico*  and  which  falls  into  the  fea 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Samana*  the  road  enters 
the  favana  of  Sevico*  very  extenfive*  and  diverfified 
with  little  clumps  of  trees*  having  away  to  its  right 
the  .hatte  of  the  fame  name*  to  which  there  is  a  pam 
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leading:  from  the  road.  This  hatte  is  at  about  five  or 
fix  hundred  fathoms  from  the  crofting  place  of  the 
Orange-tree  river.  Faffing  the  path,  the  road  conti¬ 
nues  on  about  another  half  league,  before  it  comes  to 
the  river  Sevico,  or  Cevico,  the  banks  of  which  are 
very  high,  its  ftream  deep,  and  its  borders  covered 
with  wood.  From  hence  to  the  Little -White-River 
(Blanco),  which  comes  from  Cibao,  and  is  never 
dry,  the  traveller  has  to  go  a  long  quar  ter  of  a  league, 
partly  woodland  and  partly  favanas. 

Departing  from  this  laft  river,  the  road  begins  to 

* 

afcend  the  fecond  chain  of  mountains,  or  the  chain  of 
Sevico,  which  is,  at  leaft,  as  fteep  and  lofty  as  the 
feventh  chain.  In  general,  it  is  covered  with  wood, 
though  there  are  here  and  there  a  naked  interval,  or 
a  little  favana.  The  road  is  here  extremely  bad, 
and  difficult  to  pafs,  and  is  much  lengthened  by  the 
turnings  that  it  is  obliged  to  make  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  land ;  but,  arrived  at  the  top,  the  fenfa- 
tions  enjoyed  on  that  of  Pardave  are  revived.  Hence, 
are  leen,  all  the  country  ftretching  from  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  Samana  and  forming  the  Vega-Real,  a 
plain  of  aftonifhing  extent  and  beauty.  Each  point  is 
here  dwelt  on  with  pleafure.  The  eye  meafures,  cal¬ 
culates  -the  diftances,  runs  over  the  whole  again  and 
again 5  and  the  contemplative  beholder,  after  having 
poured  out  his  heart  in  gratitude  to  the  Authorof 
lb  meny  bleffings,  is  ever  brought  back  to  the  unplea- 
fing  reflection  of  their  being  bellowed  almoft  in  vain 
on  the  prelent  pofleflors. 
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But  as  we  are  'now  arrivedat  the  point  which  is  the 

real  reparation  of  the  eaftern  and  northern  parts  of  the 

Spamfh  colony,  and  which  ends  the  territory  of  Santo- 

Domingo,  let  us  leave  the  traveller  to  repofe,  or  fatiate 
•  •  •  ^ 

his  view  and  his  imagination,  while  we  dired  the 
reader  s  attention  to  an  extent  of  country  of  about 
feven  hundred  fquare  leagues,  forming  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  illand,  and  of  which  more  than  fix  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  are  in  plains.  This  vaft  trad  is  bounded 
to  the  north  by  the  Round-Mountain,  which  might 
almoft  be  confidered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  lecond 
<-hain,  and  the  north  fide  of  which  falls  down  towards 
the  fouthem  part  of  the  bay  of  Samana  5  to  the  eaft 
and  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  the  fea,  and  to  the  weft,  in 
nearly  its  whole  length,  by  the  Ozama  and  feverai 
other  rivers,  which  running  on  the  fouth  of  the  chain 
of  Sevico,  and  falling  fuccefilvely  into  each  other, 
carry  the  tribute  of  their  waters,  thus  united,  to  the 
Ozama,  or  to  the  weftern  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Samana. 

In  this  immenfe  extent  of  level  and  open  country, 
which  even  takes  the  name  of  the  Plains,  and  which 
is  interfperfedwith  only  a  few  hills  thatfeem  to  be  the 
gentle  extremities  of  trifling  ridges  coming  from  the 
groupe  of  Cibao,  there  are  to  be  feen  but  a  very  few 
infignificant  fettlements  or  villages,  the  greateft  part 
of  which  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  name.  This  fine 
country  is,  of  all  the  Spanilh  part,  the  pooreft  and 
moft  negleded. 
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St.  Laurent-des-Mines. 

On  the  left  fide  of  the  Ozama,  and  oppofite  Santo- 
Domingo,  is  a  little  fettiement,  which  has  fomethinc; 
of  the  appearance  of  a  village.  The  vicinity  of  the 
city  was  the  original  caufe  of  it.  It  Hands  in  the 
place  where  the  capital  was  firft  founded,  and  where 
the  road  from  Santo-Domingo  to  Seybe  begins.  If 
v/e  go  from  this  fettiement  towards  the  north,  we 
find,  at  about  a  league  (alter  a  palling  a  brick-yard), 
the  little  town  of  St.  Laurent-des-Mines,  filuated  at 

two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  from  the  eaftern  bank 

% 

of  the  Ozama,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
its  confluence  with  the  Ifabella,  and  noton  the  weftern 
bank,  as  laid  down  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  maps. 

Saint-Laurent-des-Mines,  which  can  be  confidered 
as  no  more  than  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Santo- 
Domingo,  contains  three  hundred  inhabitants,  all  free 
negtoes,  forming  a  cure*  Xhefe  negroes  are  the  de- 
fcendants  of  negroes,  taken  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  French  colony,  in  the  lnvafions  of  i6pi  and 
and  other  French  fugitive  negroes,  which  were  af- 
fembled  at  Santo-Domingo  in  1719,  border  to  return 
them,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
But  the  Spaniards  having  oppofed  this  by  force  of 
arms,  b  place  of  departing  for  the  French  part,  they 
foimed  this  fettiement,  which  has  taken  the  epithet  of 
Mines ,  becaufe  the  leaders  among  thefe  negroes 

were  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mines  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa. 

Vol.  I.  v* 
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Continuing  on  ftill  towards  the  north,  we  come  to 
the  fecond  fettlement  of  the  eafl  ;  which  is  that  of 
Monte-de-Plate.  It  is  about  fixteen  leagues  to  the 
north-eaft  of  Santo-Bomingo,  and  is  fituated  in  the 
direction,  north  and  fouth  of  a  line,  which,  fetting  off 
from  old  Cape-Frangois,  would  come  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Macoriz,  from  which  Mont-de --Plate  is  about 
fifteen  leagues.  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve, 
that  the  fettlement  of  Mont-de -Plate  was  formed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Port-de-Plate  and  Monte-Chrifl, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  thefe  latter  towns. 
Originally,  Monte-de-Plate  flourifhed,  but  it  fell 
rapidly  to  decay,  and  has  become,  for  more  than  fifty 
years  paft,  a  miferable  place,  to  which  the  name  of 
city  feems  to  have  been  given  in  irony.  The  parifh 
of  Mont-de-Piate  contains  about  fix  hundred  fouls. 

At  two  leagues,  or  thereabout,  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Mcnt-de-Plate  is  the  wretched  fetdement  of  Eoya,  to 
which  the  cacique  Henri  retired  with  three  or  four 
hundred  Indians,  the  remnant  of  thofe  who  had  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  him,  when  the  cruelties  of  the  Spa- 
niardt  had  driven  him  to  a  revolt.  He  chofe  this 
afylum  after  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had,  to  make  ufe 
of  the  exprefiion  of  a  Spanifh  writer,  granted  his  par¬ 
don.  The  unfortunate  people  thus  retired,  were  not 
more  lucky  than  the  other  Indians  of  Haiti :  they  fuc- 
ceflively  perifhed;  fo  that  there  now  exifts  not  one 
pure  defendant  of  their  race.  There  would  not 
even  remain  a  veftige  of  a  fettlement  in  this  piace,  if 
it  was  not  for  an  image  of  the  bleffed  Virgin  with  toe 
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title  of  holy  waters,  in  a  handfome  vaulted  church,  for 
which  a  community  of  Santo-Domingo  fupports  a 
chaplain.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Indians,  the 
promulgation  of  miracles  had  attracted  feveral  perfons 
coming  from  the  Terra  Firma,  to  fettle  at  Boya  with 
various  defigns ;  but  they  alfo  have  difappeared,  leav¬ 
ing  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  people  of  a  mixed  race, 
who  enjoy  the  privileges,  at  laft  conceded  to  the 
cacique  Henri,  to  whom  the  emperor  deigned  to  grant 
tire  title  ot  Don.  It  is  aflerted,  that,  for  a  long  time, 
the  chief  of  the  Indians  at  Boya,  took  the  title  of 
Cacique  of  the  IJland  of  Haiti,  and  that  a  tribunal,  corn- 
poled  of  Indians,  was  empowered  to  pafs  fentence, 
even  Ox  ueatn,  with  an  appeal  to  the  royal  court  at 
Santo-Domingo.  Thus  Boya  muft  be  dear  to  every 
feeling  mind,  as  being  the  laft  fpot  of  the  ifland, 
where  the  Indians  found  a  place  of  fhelter  from  their 
ferocious  conquerors,  and  as  yet  containing  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  a  drop  of  chat  blood  which  flowed 
in  the  veins  of  a  peaceful  people,  extirpated  by  Euro¬ 
pean  avarice. 

At  about  four  leagues  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Boya,  is 
tne  City  of  St.  John  the  Baptift  of  Bayaguana.  It 
owes  its  foundation  to  the  fame  caufe  as  Mont-de- 
Plate,  and  was  firft  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Leo- 
gane  and  Bayaha.  All  that  I  have  faid  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  ftate  of  Mont-de-Plate  may  be  applied  to  this 
city.  The  parifti  contains,  however  a  thoufand  fouls. 

In  the  country  lying  between  Mont-de-Piate,  Boya. 
Bayaguana,  and  Santo-Domingo,  there  are  two  cha- 
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pels  of  eafe,  built  about  twenty  years  ago,  under  the 
names  of  St.  Jofeph  andTavira,  where  mafs  is  faidto 
the  inhabitants  living  too  far  from  the  firft  mentioned 
places. 

It  was  on  the  heights  fituated  in  the  diftrict  of  Bay- 
aguana,  and  which  are  called  Haiti  de  Roxas ,  that  Val- 
verde  faw,  after  having  long  fought  it  in  vain,  a  little 
quadruped,  which  in  make  and  fize  refembled  a  fuck¬ 
ing  pig  of  a  fortnight  old,  except  that  its  fnout  was  a 
little  longer.  It  had,  according  to  this  author,  but 
very  little  hair,  which  was  as  fine  as  that  of  the  dogs 
called  Chineje .  It  had  no  tail  at  all,  was  perfedlly  mute, 
and  lived  but  a  fliort  time.  cc  I  know  not,”  adds  Vai- 
verde, cc  to  which  of  the  four  forts  of  little  quadrupeds 
“  found  in  the  ifland  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery,  this 

animal  could  correfpond  ;  becaufe  Oviedo  has  de- 
cc  fcribed  them  in  a  jumbling  confufed  manner,  in  which 
cc  he  has  been  followed  by  the  new  encyclopedia,  with 
u  the  addition  of  other  dubious  expreffions,  accord- 
cc  ing  to  cuftom.” 

Twelve  leagues,  or  thereabout,  to  the  north  of  the 
little  ifland  of  St,  Catharine,  we  find  Seyvo,  or  Seybo, 
which  is  not  that  founded  in  1502,  by  John  of 
Efquivel,  but  a  fettlement  formed  in  the  fame  can¬ 
ton,  about  fixty  years  ago,  by  feveral  graziers  living 
round  the  fpot,  and  who  wifhed  for  a  place  of  afiembly 
to  hear  mafs.  Towards  1780,  this  place  had  aug¬ 
mented,  like  many  others  of  the  colony ;  but  fince 
that  time  it  has  been  on  the  decay,  ’  and  is  now  fallen 
into  a  ftate  that  leaves  no  hopes  of  re-eftablilhment. 


Seybo,  however,  is  very  confiderable,  compared  to  the 
reft  of  the  eaftern  territory.  The  parifii  contains 
more  than  four  thoufand  perfons,  the  greateft  part  of 
whom  are  graziers  or  herdfmen,  free  negroes,  and 
people  of  colour. 

The  grazing  lands  in  the  canton  of  Seybo  are  daily 
diminifhed  by  the  immenfe  quantity  of  guava  and 
icaco  trees  which  fpread  over  them,  and  which,  be- 
fides  their  encroachment  on  the  land,  form  a  retreat 
for  the  cattle,  and  caufe  fuch  as  are  attacked  with  the 
maggot,  or  any  kind  of  difeafe,  to  perifh  for  want 
of  aid.  , 

On  aline  from  north  to  fouth,  and  running  towards 
the  middle  of  the  Saone,  at  fix  leagues  from  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  is  the  city  of  Higuey, 
which  is  alfo  known  by  the  names  of  Salvation  de 
Higuoy )  and  ylUa-Gratia*  This  city  has  been  very 
confiderable,  and  its  territory  was  renowned  for  its 
fertility,  and  the  iugar  produced  on  it.  Salvaleon  was 
founded  by  John  of  Efquivel,  in  1 502,  1504,  or  1 506, 
(for  the  authors  mention  thefe  three  years),  and, 
ln  1S°%>  it  obtained  a  coat  of  arms,  being  aa 
efcutcheon,  argent,  a  purple  lion,  with  two  mens’ 
heads  below  uncovered.  There  are  even  fome 
hiftorians  who  feem  to  believe  that  Higuey  and 
Salvaleon  of  Higuey  were  two  diftinft  fcttlements, 
and  that  the  latter  was  near  the  fea.  Higuey,  which 
is  the  moll  eaftern  of  all  the  fcttlements  in  the  ifland  of 
Saint-Domingo,  gives  its  name  to  a  river,  and  to  a 
bay  into  which  that  river  falls.  The  bay  is  alfo  known 
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under  the  denomination  of  the  bay  of  Yumba  (cal- 
lebafs-tree).  Higuey  was  originally  dedicated  to  St. 
Denis.  At  the  time  of  the  decay  of  the  colony*  it 
was  reduced  fo  low  as  to  contain  no  more  than  fifty 
inhabitants.  During  the  prefent  century  a  new  church 
has  been  erected*  and  the  population  now  amounts  to 
five  hundred  perfons*  defeended  from  the  moft  ancient 
families  of  the  colony.  All  that  now  remains  of  the 
place  where  was  once  the  court  of  the  moft  powerful 
cacique  of  the  ifiand,  is  the  fertility  of  its  environs  > 
an  advantage*  for  the  future  ufelefs  to  thofe  who  know 
not  how  to  turn  it  to  account.  There  are  three  roads 
from  Higuey  to  San  to -Domingo*  which  places  are  at 
about  forty  leagues  from  each  other  :  the  firft*  which 
is  direft*  runs  along  at  about  three  or  four  leagues 
from  the  fea-fide,  and  croffes  all  the  rivers  that  run 
down  to  it;  but*  till  this  road  comes  to  the  place 
where  it  is  joined  by  that  which  leads  from  Seybe  to 
Santo-Domingo,  it  is  little  better  than  a  rugged  path. 
Thefecond  goes  through  Seybe ;  and  the  third  through 
Bayaguana  and  Boya*  till  it  comes  to  the  road  going 
from  Santo-Domingo  to  Cotuy,  between  the  river 
Araincs  and  the  Yaffe. 

From  what  has  been  here  faid*  it  is  obfervable  that 
Seybe  has  two  ways  of  communication  with  Santo- 
Domingo.  That  by  the  road  which  comes  out  on 
the  eaft  bank  of  the  Ozama  oppofite  the  capital*  is 
only  about  twenty  leagues ;  but  that  leading  through 
Cotuy*  muft  be  extremely  roundabout. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Bayaguana,  Boya,  and  Mont-de- 
Plate  have  their  choice  to  come  to  Santo-Domingo 
through  Seybe  or  through  Cotuy ;  for,  from  Boya 
there  is  a  high  road  which  goes  to  Bayaguana,  and 
from  the  latter  there  are  two  roads,  one  to  Seybo  and 
the  other  to  Higuey.  The  latter  of  thefe  roads  leaves 
the  river  Higuey  on  the  right,  while  that  going  from 
Seybo  to  Higuey  leaves  it  on  the  left. 

From  Seybo  to  the  bay  of  Semana  there  is  a  path, 
which  was  formerly  paffable  on  horfe-back,  but  which 
is  now  acccffible  to  foot  paffengers  only. 

One  may  go  fiom  Santo-Doniingo  to  Samana  by 

the  eaftern  part  of  the  Hand.  The  Ozama  being 

eroded  oppofite  the  city,  the  traveller  leaves  the  river 

on  the  left,  and  goes  to  the  fugar  plantation  of  the 
Dominicans,  _ 

From  that  fugar  plantation  to  Los 
Nunes,  - 

F rom  hence  to  the  Mata  a  la  Carba, 

From  hence  to  the  ftream  Bruxelles, 

From  hence  to  FolTas  (large  ftream). 

Here  the  road  divides  itfelf  into  two 
branches,  one  going  by  the  Purgarin, 
and  trie  other  by  the  paftage  of  St. 

Jerome. 

From  Fofifas  to  the  Purgarin, 

From  hence  to  Mafias  Moras, 

From  hence  to  Ouverture-du-Mort, 

From  hence  to  Grand-Savana, 

From  hence  to  Savana-la-Mer, 


4  -k  leagues, 

5 

3  i 
7 

i 


33  leagues. 
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All  this  road  is  over  a  level  country.  In  going  by 
the  paffage  of  St.  Jerome  initead  of  the  Purgarin 
the  road  is  about  three  leagues  longer*  but  nearly  as 
good. 

When  I  have  added  here  what  I  have  to  fay  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  co aft  and  the  foil  of  this  eaftern  quarter  of 
the  ifland,  I  fhall  have  completed  this  part  of  my 
defcriotion. 

X 

After  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama,  the  coaft  runs  in  an 
eaftern  diredtion  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  Little- 
Palm-Tree,  which  is  oppoftte  the  little  iflandof  the 
Saone,  without  the  land's  advancing  perceptibly  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  except  at  the  Pointe-de-Caufedo, 
where  it  runs  out  a  good  league  into  the  fea.  On 
the  eaft  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama  the  land  forms  a 
little  elbovv7,  called,  the  Anfe-de-la-Ketraite  (or  the 
Cove  of  the  Retreat),  with  a  narrow  point,  commonly 
called  the  Petite-Pointe  (Little  Point),  or  the 
Tourelle  (Turret);  becaufe  there  was  formely  a  little 
fortification  which  defended  the  entrance,  the  ruins  and 
fragments  of  which  ftill  exift.  In  the  part  of  the  coaft 
lying  between  the  Ozama  and  the  Pointe-de-Caufedo, 
is  the  Callete,  or  Petite-Rade  or  (Little  Road), 
where  there  is  good  anchorage  for  floops,  and  barks 
of  a  middling  burden.  Even  Ihips  may  approach 
near  the  land  without  danger  along  this  flat  fhore  ; 
and  troops  may  here  difembark  under  fail,  which 
renders  it  a  dangerous  fituation  for  the  inhabitants  in 


war-time. 
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The  Pointe-de-Caufedo  once  paired,  the  coaft  runs 
direftly  eaft  quite  to  the  point  of  the  Little-Palm- 
Tree.  In  this  lpace,  more  than  twenty-five  leagues, 
the  fhore,  from  which  falls  feveral  rivers  of  different 
dimenfions,  is  entirely  open.  Little  barks  and  launches 
may  everywhere  come  ciofe  in  ;  and  merchant  fhips 
may  approach  very  near,  and  even  find  anchorage 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Macoriz,  Soco,  Comoyazu, 
Romaine,  and  Quiabon.  The  rivers  are  capable  of 
being  made  navigable  in  different  degrees,  efpecially 
the  Macoriz,  up  which  the  floops  already  go  for 
feveral  leagues.  The  mouth  of  this  river  forms  a 
real  port,  before  which  is  the  bay  of  Andrez. 

From  the  Little-Palm-Tree  to  the  Pointe-de- 
1’Epee,  which  laft  lies  in  18  deg.  15  min.  north  lat. 
and  71  deg.  13  min.  weft  long,  the  coaft  ftill  continues 
open.  In  this  fpace  we  find  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Yumba  (callebafs-tree),  or  Higuey,  with  the  bay  of 
the  fame  name.  This  bay  admits  of  the  entrance 
of  little  floops,  and  other  veffels  of  a  like  burden.-  Its 
eaftern  extremity  is  formed  by  the  Pointe-de-l’Epee. 

Doubling  this  point,  and  following  the  coaft  towards 
me  noith,  we  come  to  Cape-Trompeur  (del  Enganno) 
or  Falfe  Cape,  which  is  the  eafternmoft  point  of  the 
whole  ifland,  and  which  is  fituated  in  18  deg.  25  min. 
north  latitude,  and  7 1  deg.  weft  longitude. 

After  this  cape  comes  Cape-Raphael,  or  St.Raphael, 
or  the  Round  Mountain,  lying  in  19  deg.  3  min. 
north  latitude,  and  71  deg.  25  min.  weft  longitude. 

From  Pointe-de-l’Epee  to  Cape-Raphael, the  coaft  is 
Vol.  I.  Y 
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tafy  to  approach,  and  furnifhes  good  anchorage  for 
launches,  particularly  in  the  mouths  of  the  Nifibon, 
Maymon,  and  Macao,  in  all  which  there  are  fifh  in 
abundance. 

The  reader  will  undoubtedly  remember,  that  in 
deferibing  the  plains  of  the  Spanifh  part,  I  obferved, 
that  the  tra6l  of  land  extending  forty-nine  leagues 
from  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Ozama  to  the  Pointe- 
de-l’Epee,  and  being  about  twelve  leagues  wide,  is 
level,  except  between  the  rivers  Soco  and  Romaine, 
where  there  are  little  hills  fufceptible  of  cultivation. 
This  land,  compofed  of  woods  and  meadows  (like 
the  plain  between  the  Nifao  and  the  Ozama),  is 
fmooth,  and  watered  by  numberlefs  rivers ;  elpecially 
by  the  Macoriz,  which  is  in  the  eaftern  mountains, 
near  the  town  of  Bayaguana,  runs  fouth-fouth-weft, 
and  falls  into  the  fea  between  Pointe-de-Caufedo  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Soco;  by  the  Soco  itfelf,  which 
has  its  fource  towards  the  fame  point;  by  the  Curnay- 
are ;  by  the  Romaine,  which  running  along  at  about 
fifteen  leagues  from  the  Macoriz,  but  with  lefs  water, 
comes,  like  it,  from  the  eaftern  mountains,  and  falls 
into  the  Bay  des-Chevaux  (Horfe-Bay);  and  laftly,  by 
the  Quiabon  and  the  Yuma  or  Higuey. 

Each  of  thefe  rivers  receives  others  of  lels  note  in 
its  courfe;  among  which  we  may  name  the  Sanate, 
the  Seyber,  the  Cibao,  the  Magarin,  the  Mayorazgo, 
the  Mojaras,  the  Cafui,  the  Amirale,  and  many  others; 
All  thefe  may  become  the  means  of  watering  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  land,  of  tranfporting  its  produce,  of 
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moving  the  neceflary  machines,  & c.  Indeed,  we  fee, 
between  the  Cafui  and  the  Amirale,  the  ruins  of  a  ftout 
water-mill. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  eftablifh  in  the  plain, 
between  Santo-Domingo  and  Pointe-de-l’Epee  many 
hundreds  of  fugar  plantations;  and  efperially  along  the 
Macoriz,  which  invites  the  inhabitants  by  the  commo- 
dioulhels  of  its  pleafant  banks.  The  fertile  and  well- 
watered  fpace  lying  to  the  north  of  Higuey,  would  alfo 
admit  of  a  great  number,  while  plantations  of  another 
fort  would  meet  with  a  ready  and  advantageous  recep¬ 
tion  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 

The  mountains,  which  bound  to  the  north  the  valfc 
plain  that  I  am  delcribing,  are  full  of  game,  invite  the 
fportfman,  and  ever  repay  his  toil.  Some  of  thefe 
mountains  are,  indeed,  difficult  of  accefs;  becaufe 
the  ways  over  them  are,  at  beft,  but  paths;  and  becaufe 
their  fertility  augmenting  the  bulk  of  the  trees  and 
the  thicknefs  of  the  underwood,  leads  up  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wild  bines  as,  by  their  climbing  and  twilling 
irom  branch  to  branch,  form  a  fort  of  web  that  is 
often  impenetrable. 

vVe  are  now  come  to  the  northern  part  of  the-  Spa- 
nilh  colony. 

m  lpeaking  or  the  two  firft  chains  of  the  mountains 
of  Cibao,  which  extend  from  Cape-Raphael  to  Port- 
de-Paix,  I  have  obferved  that  the  fecond  finks  donfi- 
derably  from  the  point  correfponding  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  Samana,  nearly  to  the  Round-Mountain, 
though  very  high  and  fteep  at  quitting  the  group. 
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Such  are  the  conformation  and  fort  of  obliquenefs  of 
fome  fpots  in  this  chain,  that,  ftretching  along  between 
the  rivers  Sevico  and  Yaqui  (not  either  the  greater 
little  Yaqui),  it  does  not  prevent  them,  any  more  than 
the  White-River,  from  falling  into  the  Yuna,  which, 
as  we  have  already  feen,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Samana. 
So  that  this  chain,  approaching  the  weftern  extremity 
of  the  bay,  leaves  intervals  or  paffages,  by  the  means 
of  which  the  waters,  running  from  its  fouthern  fide, 
fall  into  the  fea  at  nearly  the  fame  place  as  do  thofe 
running  from  its  northern  fide  ;  that  is,  at  the  bay  of 
Samana.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  chain,  the 
rivers  that  there  rife,  follow,  during  the  whole  of  their 
courfe,  the  natural  declivity  of  the  two  fides. 

After  this  the  reader  will  readily  conceive  that  the 
northern  part  of  the  Spanilh  colony  has  for  boundaries 
the  fea  to  the  north  and  eaft,  the  firft  and  fecond 
chains  of  mountains  to  the  fouth,  and,  to  the  weft,  the 
lea  from  Cape-la-Grange,  to  the  fouthern  fide  of  the 
bay  of  Mancenilla,  and  afterwards  a  portion  of  the 
French  colony  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  parifh  of 
Ouanaminthe. 

But  this  northern  part  is  itfelf,  as  it  were,  divided  in 
two,  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  chain  of  Monte - 
■Chrifi,  which,  from  the  bay  of  the  fame  name,  runs 
fouth-eaftward  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Samana, 
near;the  little  Efter,  or  falt-marfh,  where  it  flops,  as 
if  to  let  pafs  the  river  Yuna. 

This  chain  of  Monte-Chrift,  is  abfolutely  detached 
from  all  thofe  which  come  from  the  group  of  Cibao. 
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Between  it  and  the  fea  lies  all  the  border  of  the  coaft, 
from  Samana  to  Monte-Chrift,  and  which  I  am  firfi: 
going  to  defcribe. 

X  fhall  afterwards  come  to  the  fpace  between  this 
chain  and  thofe  ofCibao,  fetting  off  from  the  point 
correfponding  with  the  bay  of  Samana,  and  going  to 
that,  where  the  boundaries  of  the  two  nations  cut  the 
firft  chain :  a  confiderable  extent  of  country,  which  I 
have  as  yet  only  glanced  at  in  reckoning  it  among  the 
level  trails  of  the  colony. 


Samana. 

4  i  ;  .v  ' 

Oppofite  Cape  Raphael,  but  a  little  more  to  the 
north-welt,  lies  Cape  Samana,  which  is  called  alfo 
Cape  Refon  or  Cape  Grandeur.  This  cape  forms 
the  eallern  point  of  the  peninfula  of  Samana.  Between 
thefe  capes  is  the  great  bay  of  Samana,  which  was 
named  by  Columbus,  Bay  of  Arrows ,  becaufe  he  there 
found  a  great  number  of  Indians  armed  with  them. 
Thefe  Indians  were  fubjefts  of  the  Cacique  Cayacoa , 
who  vifited  the  admiral  on  board,  and  whofe  widow  em¬ 
bracing  chriftianity,was  chriftened  Donna  Ines  Cayacoa. 

The  bay  of  Samana  may  be  about  feven  leagues 
broad  at  the  mouth,  which  faces  the  eaft,  that  is  to  fay, 
from  Cape-Raphael  to  that  of  Samana.  Its  mean 
breath  is  about  five  leagues,  and  it  is  twenty  leagues 
long  j  though  the  north-eaft  and  louth-weft  dire&ions 
of  the  co aft,  running  from  Cape  Samana  down  the 
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bay,  Teems  to  mark  its  beginning  at  the  little  point, 
called  by  iome  P  ointe-du-P  ort-Fr  angels ,  and  by  others, 
P  ointe-a-Grappin  (Grapling-point),  and  which  is  at 
no  more  than  thirteen  leagues  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bay.  Other  mariners  reckon,  as  the  fouthern  point  of 
the  bay,  the  point  called  Pointe-d' Icaque,  (Icaco-Point) 
which  comes  next  after  Cape-Raphael,  and  lies  in  19 
deg.  2  min.  latitude,  and  71  deg.  35  min.  longitude; 

This  bay  offers  a  fafe  fhelter  to  the  ftouteft  fqua- 
drons.  Lying  to  the  windward  of  the  ifland,  it  has  an 
advantage  over  ail  the  other  places  as  a  maritime  poft, 
which  renders  it  capable  of  protecting  the  whole 
gulph  of  Mexico,  to  which  it  is  in  reality  a  key.  But 
the  entrance  of  this  fuperb  bay  is  very  narrow  j  becaufe 
from  the  fouthern  fide  of  its  opening  runs  a  breaker, 
which  advances  in  a  point  towards  Port-Banifter ,  and 
between  which  and  the  northern  coaft,  nature  has 
placed  the  rock  or  fhallow  called  the  rebels .  This 
rock  narrows  the  entrance,  fo  that  between  it  and  the 
land  forming  the  north  fide  in  the  interior  of  the  bay, 
there  is  little  more  than  a  fpace  of  eight  hundred 
fathoms.  Thus  a  battery  on  fhore,  and  another  on  the 
rock,  the  rebels ,  would,  by  their  crofs-fire,  completely 
defend  the  entrance  againfl:  even  the  fmalleft  veffels. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  an  attempt  was  made  to  enter 
between  the  rebels  and  the  breakers,  a  battery  on  the 
latter,  of  which  they  would  admit,  would  defend  this 
paffage  frill  better,  with  the  battery  on  the  rebels ,  as 
the  interval  is  ftill  narrower.  Befides  thefe  means  of 
defence  of  the  bay  of  Samana  at  its  entrance*  there  are 
many  others  in  its  interior  parts. 
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The  difficulty  of  entering  the  bay  of  Samana,  has 
been  but  too  well  proved  by  a  great  number  of  wrecks, 
fince  the  Europeans  have  navigated  in  thofe  Teas.  I: 
is,  indeed  aftonilhing,  that  it  fhould  not  be  better 
known,  and  that  Spain,  which  there  loft,  in  1 7  24,  two 
galloons  of  feventy  guns  (the  Guadaioupe  and  the 
Tolcfe),  under  the  command  of  Don  Balthazar  de  Gue¬ 
vara,  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  navy,  and  loaded 
with  fugar  for  Vera-Cruz,  has  never  ordered  it  to  be 
founded,  and  defcribed  fo  as  to  render  the  navigation 
fafe.  Perhaps  this  negleft  is  the  effect  of  political 
calculation,  for  this  fcience  fometimes  reckons  mis¬ 
fortune  an  advantage.  For  my  part,  who  cannot  dif- 
cover  how  this  principle  can.be  applicable  to  the  bay 
of  Samana,  I  ft, all  cite  the  obfervations  that  a  French 
inhabitant  of  Saint-Domingo,  made  in  a  voyage  along 
the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifland,from  Cape  LaG  ranee 
to  the  bay  of  Samana  inclufive.  The  author  has  com¬ 
mitted  them  to  paper,  and  I  publifh  them,  that  they 
•may  lead  to  a  particular  examination  of  this  part  of  the 
coaft,  which  is  the  terror  of  mariners. 

According  to  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  little  ifiands  of  the  rebels,  called  the  Iflands  of 
Bamfter,  that  ought  to  ferve  as  the  only  guide  in  enter¬ 
ing  the  bay,  on  account  of  the  breaker  which  continues 
from  the,  Pointe-d’Icaque  (which  is,  as  I  have  already 
faid,  about  four  or  live  leagues  further  in  than  Cape 
Raphael)  to  thefe  little  clumps  or  iflands.  But  as 
the.e  latter,  being  about  twelve  leagues  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  .the  bay,  feem  to  be  no  more  than  a  continua. 
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tion  of  the  land  or  of  a  point,  the  navigator  muft  ad¬ 
vance  till  he  can  perceive  that  they  are  feparated 
from  it,  and  then  he  muff  take  fuch  a  courfe  in  the 
bay  as  will  carry  him  through  between  the  clumps 
and  the  peninfula,  keeping  very  clofe  to  the  right  of 
the  former,  and  when  they  are  once  palled,  he  is  out  of 
danger.  However,  if  he  wants  to  advance  further 
down  the  bay,  he  muff  ftill  follow  the  fame  courfe 
for  fome  few  cable’s  lengths,  till  the  principle  of  the 
clumps  called  the  C aye -Kiev  ant  ade^  is  left  to  the 
north-weft,  when  he  muft  fleer  weft-quarter-fouth- 
weft,  or  elfe  towards  the  Point-Martiniquois,  if  the 
weather  be  clear,  till  he  difcovers  the  fort  of  Samana, 
which  is  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  bay,  and  at  ten 
leagues  from  its  bottom.  Veffels  may  anchor  ac  the 
fort  by  keeping  the  middle  between  the  land  and  the  ' 
little  clumps  of  iflands  oppofite  it. 

The  name  of  IJlots-de-Baniftre  and  that  ofPort- 
Baniftre  ,  by  which  this  anchoring  place  was  formerly 
known,  took  their  origin  from  a  memorable  engage¬ 
ment  in  1690,  between  Banifter,  a  famous  Englifh 
cruifer,  become  a  pirate,  and  two  Englifti  frigates. 
Baniher  who  had  a  lit  tie  frigate,  had  formed  a  kind 
of  partnerfhip  with  a  Erench  fhip,  commanded  by 
one  Lao-arde.  The  frigates,  knowing  that  they  were 


anchored  at  Samana,  entered  the  bay.  Banifter  carried 

*  ,  / 

his  guns  a  ihore  and  erected  a  battery.  With  his 
200  men,  the  crews  of  the  veffels,  he  killed  more 
than  120  of  his  countrymen,  and  obliged  the  two 
frigates  to  retreat :  not,  however,  till  they  had  funk 
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his  own.  As  the  pirates  had  now  only  a  little  veflel 
capable  of  containing  about  80  men,  they  fought, 
and  many  were  killed,  for  the  preference  ofembarkingj 
fo  much  did  they  fear  to  be  taken  and  hanged. 

There  is  an  anchorage  within  the  point  Icaque. 
Towards  this  point  there  is  a  rock,  amidft  the 
breakers,  that  may  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  three 
leagues,  and  this  rock  is  the  mark  for  knowing  the 
two  pafTages,  by  which  veffels  may  enter  and  come 
to  anchor  flickered  from  the  breakers,  in  taking 
care  not  to  call:  on  the  White-bottoms  which  are  a 
head,  and  where  there  is  no  hold.  It  was  for  want  of 
knowing  thefe  circumftances  that  Mr.  de  Grimouard, 
a  captain  or  fhip  of  the  line,  was  wrecked  here.  He 
had  had,  on  the  17th  of  Oftober,  1782,  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  London  of  a  hundred  guns  and  the 
Torbay  of  74,  in  the  channel  between  Porto-Rico 
and  St.-Domingo.  Followed  by  them,  he  fteered, 
on  the  1 8  th,  towards  the  anchorage,  called  English- 
Port,  which  his  pilot  pretended  to  know.  He  doubled 
point  Icaque,  and  entered  the  bay  j  but,  ready  to  call 
anchor  with  feven  fathoms  water,  his  veffel  touched. 
This  was  on  the  18th  in  the  evening.  The  Scinio* 
ms  flup,  foon  took  in  water  in  every  part  of  her  and 
in  the  night  of  the  ,9th  (he  wen,  entity  to  pi’ece” 

A  little  before  you  come  to  the  iflands  of  Banifter, 
youpafs  the  cove  of  Grapin,  fituated  in  19  deg.  12 
min.  lat.  and  71  deg.  39  min.  longitude.  Here  one 
may  call  anchor,  and  land.  Veffels  may  alfo  anchor 

undei  the  lee  of  the  Caye  Elevantade,  between  it  and 
0,  little  rock  more  to  the  wefh 
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Middlin  g  veffels  find  a  careenage  in  a r  place, 
called  the  Little-Careenage  (  Petit-Carenage  ),  under 
fhelter  of  the  little  ifland  du  Fond,  but  in  the  port  of 
the  town  of  Samana,  any  veffel  whatever  may  run  her 
bowfprit  a  fhore,  on  the  greateft  of  the  clumps  be¬ 
fore  the  port.  - 

All  the  coves,  from  the  town  of  Sam  an  a  to  within 
two  leagues  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  on  the 
fame  fide,  are  fo  many  anchoring  places,  expofed  to 
the  fouth  winds  only  ;  but  the  fineft  port  in  the  bay 
on  this  fide  of  the  peninfula,  is  that  under  the 
Point-of-the-Martiniquois. 

It  is,  however,  at  three  leagues  before  this  point, 
that  the  fettlement  which  the  Spanifh  governement 
has  formed  at  Samana  is  fituated.  This  governement, 
from  what  it  had  feen  in  almoft  ail  the  writings  on 
St.Domingo,  as  well  as  from  the  conftant  defire  of 
the  French  governors  to  get  poffeffion  of  Samana, 
was  convinced  of  the  importance  of  that  bay,  and  at 
laft,  when  events  feemedto  forbode  the  war  of  175 6, 
it  endeavoured  to  furnifh  it  with  inhabitants.  Don 
Francifco  Rubio,  prefident  of  the  Spanifh  part,  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  people  Samana  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  inhabitants  were  brought  from  the  Canaries 
for  whom  lodging  places  were  erected.  They  were 
a  fort  of  framed  barracks,  covered  wirh  palm-tree 
leaves,  placed  in  the  lines  which  were  to  form  the 
ftreets  and  public  fquare,  at  a  future  epoch.  To  this 
firfh  fupply  were  added  another  of  cows,  mares  and 
different  forts  of  fowls.  But,  whether  from  want  of 
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care,  or  of  pafture,  thefe  animals,  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  fure  mean  of  fubfiftence  for  the  colonifts,  and 
to  raife  them  from  a  ftate  of  poverty,  foon  difap- 
peared.  They  were  replaced  by  a  flock  of  pigs,  which 
feem  to  be  a  fort  of  wild  ones,  again  become  tame. 

A  very  fmall  church,  dedicated  to  St.Barbe,  and 
the  prefbytery,  are  built  in  mafonry,  as  is  alfo  a 
houfe,  which  the  vicinity  of  a  platform  witfe  a  few 
pieces  of  cannon  has  honoured  with  the  name  of  fort 
This  houfe  has  four  appartments,  two  of  which  are 

'  *  '■i’i *,w  •  -  ’  V  • 

inhabited  by  the  governor,  who  is  very  often  no 
more  than  a  ferjeant;  the  third  is  the  barrack  of  a 
corporal  and  four  foldiers,  and  the  fourth,  a  prifon 
where  there  are  a  pair  of  flocks. 

A  new  climate  and  the  clearing  of  lands,  always 
nuri-ful  to  health,  have  dimmifhed  this  weak  fe.t- 
lement,  compofed  at  prefent  of  about  <250  perfons, 
whofe  appearance  illy  agrees  with  the  proud  title  of’ 
city  of  Samana.  The  people  are,  befides,  thwarted 
by  the  governor,  whofe  permiffion  every  indivi¬ 
dual  is  obliged  to  obtain,  before  he  can  go  to  any 
diflance  from  the  fettlement.  This  chief  impofes 
alfo  a  certain  duty  of  anchorage  on  all  vefTels  entering 
the  bay,  a  good  method  to  difguft  whoever  might 
be  attra&ed  there  by  the  hopes  of  barter.  The  con- 

flraint  of  obtaining  permiffion  to  retire  back  ever  fo 
little,  has  caufed  the  neighbouring  lands  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  notwithflanding  they  were  not  always  the  bcfl. 

It  is  true  this  cultivation  has  done  no  more  than 

produce  a  bare  fubfiftence.  ,  The  trifling  quantit/ 
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of  cleared  land  gives  not  the  lead  idea  of  a  preparation 
for  producing  objects  of  commerce.  Thus  the  go¬ 
vernment,  or  its  agents,  take  the  mcft  efficacious 
meafures  for  the  fruftration  of  its  own  views.  It  mult 
Be  confefled,  that  the  indolence  of  thefe  colonifts  is 
alfo  a  caufe,  and  perhaps  the  mod  powerful  one,  of 
their  want  of  fuccefs.  Hunting  and  fiffiing,  thefe 
want  obliges  them  to  purfue,  and  that  want  which  is 
Combatted  by  idlenefs  lofes  great  part  of  its  power. 

I  have  faid,  that  the  Point-of-Martiniquois  is 
about  three  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  fettlement  of 
Samana,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  bay.  It  feems  that 
a  vaft  and  fine  fituation,  healthy  air,  the  proximity 
of  ftone  and  wood  fit  for  building,  water  in  abun¬ 
dance,  limpid  and  purified  by  cafcades,and  capacious 
anchoring  place,  had  better  claims  to  the  honour 
of  a  fettlement  than  the  port  of  Samana,  which  was 
preferred  to  it  for  I  know  not  what  reafon. 

In  continuing  along  this  northern  coaft  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  we  find,  in  general,  a  fine 
fandy  beach.  This  interval  is  watered  by  eight 
rivers,  which  make  1 6  which  fall  into  this  fide  of  the 
bay,  there  being  eight  before  we  come  to  the  Point- 
Martiniquois. 

One  cannot  get  further  down  the  bay  than  to 
within  about  two  leagues  of  the  bottom,  except  it 
be  in  a  canoe,  becaufe  of  the  mud.  At  the  bottom 
there  is  an  oyfter-bed  of  vaft  extent,  fome  parts  of 
which  are  feen  at  low  water,  looking  like  a  little 
archipellago  of  black  rocks.  Oyfters  are  here  taken 
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up  by  bufhels,  and  with  very  little  trouble*  -  It  is  faid 
that  they  are  not  To  delicate  as  thofe  among  the  man¬ 
grove-trees,  and  even  that  they  muft  be  roafted  before 
they  are  eatable  or,  at  leaft,  good. 

There  are  three  mouths  in  this  extremity  of  the 
bay.  The  neareft  to  the  peninfula  is  that  of  the  Little- 
Salt-Marlh  ;  the  next,  that  of  the  river  Yuna  ;  the 
louthemmoft,  that  of  the  Great-Salt-Marfh.  Neither  of 
i-hele  could  be  the  cauie  of  the  error,  fo  long  credited, 
that  the  peninfula  of  Samana  was  an  illand  ;  an  error 
that  the  hiftory.of  St-Domingo,  publifhed  by  Charle¬ 
voix  (  according  to  the  memoirs  written  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  prefent  century  byLe  Pers,  his  brother 
Jefuit )  ought  to  have  prevented,  or  done  away.  But 
every  thing  is  fo  foon  forgotten  at  St-Domingo  !  It 
is  not  improbable  that  another  great  falt-marlh, 
which  we  fee  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of 
Colbeck,  between  Jackfon  and  the  point  of  Matance, 
and  whicn  may  be  taken  for  one  of  the  openings  of 
the  channel,  may  have  led  fome  to  look  on  the  pe¬ 
ninfula  as  a  real  ifland,  detached  from  St.  Domingo 
m  the  welt,  as  marked  in  the  maps  always  excepting 
thofe  in  the  work  of  Charlevoix. 

We  may  be  allured,  that,  had  this  communication 
fubfifted  between  the  bay  of  Samana  and  that  of 
Cofbeck,  the  Free  -  Hooters,  for  whom  it  was 
always  difficult,  and  fometimes  dangerous,  to  enter 
the  bay  of  Samana  by  its  opening  between  Cape- 
Raphael  and  Cape-Samana,  would  have  found  out 
the  entrance  by  the  bay  of  Cofbeck.  To  this  con- 
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vincing  proof  comes  another,  furnifhed  by  certain 
obfervation  3  it  is,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Little -Salt- 
Marfh  is  often  obftrufted  by  the  fand  thrown  up  "by 
the  tide,  and  which  fhuts  in  the  boats  or  canoes  which 
have  been  able  to  get  into  it.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
the  owners  are  obliged  to  dig  canals  in  the  fand,  at  low 
water,  after  which  the  water  in  the  marfh  forces  away 
the  fand  as  it  runs  out  into  the  bay  ;  a  circumftance 
that  certainly  could  not  happen,  if  the  Salt-Marfh  had 
n  communication  with  the  bay  of  Cofbeck  ;  becaufe 
the  water,  finding  an  obftacle  at  one  opening,  would 
run  off  by  the  other,  in  place  of  remaining  dammed 
up  by  the  fand. 

In  leaving  the  Great-Efter,  or  Salt-Marfh,  and  going 
eastward  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay  along  its  fouthern 
fide,  we  find  the  coaft  more  and  more  irregular  and 
rough,  till  at  laft  it  becomes  inacceffible  both  by  land 
and  fea.  It  is  compofed  of  hideous  rocks  bearing  a  few 
ftunted  fhrubs.  It  is  lined  with  a  chain  of  little  iilands 
of  rock,  fome  of  which  are  not  left  than  fifteen  fathoms 
perpendicular  3  and  between  thefe  iflands  and  the 
coaft,  from  which  they  appear  to  have  been  detached, 
there  are  immenfe  depths  and  a  very  little  fpace. 

Between  the  firft  of  thefe  iflands,  to  the  weft,  there 
is  a  cove  of  a  demi-circular  form,  and  a  marfhy  foil, 
called  the  Cove  of  Bertrand,  from  the  name  of  a 
Frenchman,  fettled  there  in  the  laft  century.  On  the 
right  fide  of  this  cove  is  a  grotto,  in  which  a  man  may 
walk  upright  3  and  further  to  the  weft,  are  mangrove- 
trees  and  ovfter-beds. 
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At  the  end  of  this  firing  of  little  iflands  is  the  Bay 
.of  Pearls,  facing  the  weft,  and  bounded  to  the  north 
by  a  tongue  of  land.  This  little  bay,  which  is  about 
eight  leagues  from  the  bottom  of  the  great  bay,  is  a 
good  league  deep  from  weft  to  eaft.  The  ftouteft 
veftels  may  anchor  in  any  part  of  it,  except  on  a  fhal- 
,  low  which  rifes  in  the  middle.  It  is  an  excellent  port, 
well  fheltered  from  the  winds.  Ships  may  anchor  on 
the  right,  the  left,  or  below  the  fhallow. 

.  Advancing  eaftward  from  the  Bay  of  Pearls,  and 
crofting  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Savana-la-Mer,  we 
come  to  the  place  of  the  fame  name,  the  anchorage  of 
which  is  fit  for  little  veftels  only.  This  circumftance 
fhould  have  induced  thofe  who  fettled  Savana-la-Mer 
to  prefer  to  it  feveral  other  fpots  round  the  bay.  The 
name  of  Savana-la-Mer  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  fituation,  which  is  a  fine  favana  near  the 
coaft.  The  fettlement,  peopled  from  the  Canaries,  is 
nearly  facing  that  of  Samana.  It  has  alfo  its  governor 
and  rector.  The  city  of  Samana,  and  the  town  of 
Savana  la-Mer  were  both  begun  in  1756,  and  both 

together  do  not  now  contain  more  than  five  hundred 
fouls . 

Savana-la-Mer  is  at  the  end  of  a  plain,  which  is 
more  than  ten  leagues  long  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  four 
wide  from  north  to  fouth,  lying  to  the  weft  of  the 
Round-Mountain,  and  to  the  north  of  the  prolongation 
oi  tne  feconclcnain.  Nine  ri  vers  run  down  this  plain 
(which  is  fometimes  called  alio  the  plain  of  St.- Raphael) 
and  rail  into  the  fea,from  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  bay 
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of  Samana.  Among  thefe  are  the  river  Magua, 
between  the  river  of  Adders  and  that  of  Savana-la- 
Mer  ;  then  comes  the  Nicagua,  &c.  There  are,  be¬ 
sides,  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  ftreams,  running 
from  the  ridges  by  which  this  plain  is  divided  from 
that  of  Seybo,  to  the  fouth,  and  from  that  of  La  Vega, 
to  the  weft :  and  thefe  ftreams  feparate  the  tradts  of 
land  proper  for  different  forts  of  cultivation. 

A  navigator  muft  know  the  coaft  on  the  fouth  of  the 
bay  perfectly  well,  tto  be  able  to  follow  it  from  Savana- 
la-Mer  to  the  Point  of  Icaque  ;  becaufe  the  fhallows 
and  breakers  render  the  navigation  very  dangerous. 

After  thefe  particulars,  in  fome  fort  topographical, 
there  remain  many  of  a  nautical  nature. 

It  is  eafy  to  difcern,  after  what  has  been  faid,  how 
important  it  is  for  the  mariner  to  take  care  not  to 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  driven  too  near  the  peninfula,  as 
the  proximity  of  the  land  would  take  from  him  the 
winds  of  nearly  one  half  of  the  compafs,  and  leave 
him  without  the  poffibility  of  getting  off.  He  ought 
neceffarily  to  ceafe  tacking  at  about  two  leagues  from 
the  peninfula,  and  fteer  weftward,  till  in  fight  of  the 
little  iflands  of  Banifter,  which  mark,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  extremity  of  the  breakers,  the  diagonal  of  which,  ‘ 
beginning  at  Point-Icaque,  runs  about  fix  leagues, 
from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft. 

The  great  difficulty  of  entering  is  not  the  only  one 
that  mariners  find  in  the  bay  of  Samana.  That  of 
getting  out  is  full  as  great.  It  cannot  take  place  at  all, 
but  with  the  land  breeze ;  this  muft  be  taken  advan- 
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cage  of,  then,  as  looti  after  it  begins  as  poffible,  to  gee 
entirely  out  of  the  bay,  if  the  vefiei  be  anchored  any 
where  near  the  mouth,  and,  if  not,  to  get  to  an  anchor¬ 
ing  place  fo  fituated.  If  the  land  breeze  ceafes,  or  if 
the  vefiei  be  in  a  place  too  low  irt  the  bay,  it  is  often 
ufelefs  to  weigh,  for  the  vefiei  is  obliged  to  return  to 
anchor  at  the  place  from  whence  fhe  failed.  At  other 
times  the  fea-breezes  blow  fo  conftantly,  that  they 
caufe  a  detention  for  a  long' time. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  after  thefe  obfervations  on 
the  bay  of  Samana,  that  it  would  be  indifpenfably  ne¬ 
ctary,  in  time  of  war,  to  have  a  fufficient  naval 
force  to  protect  the  entrance  of  it,  fince  it  would  be 
eafy  for  a  force  very  inferior  to  that  which  might  be  aC 
anchor  in  the  bay,  to  block  the  latter,  . and  thus  render 
it  ufelefs. 


The  bay  of  Samana  might  be  a  convenient  place? 
for  the  eftablifhment  of  anarfenal/docks,  and  a  cannon 
foundery;  becaufe  the  river  Yuna,  the  moft  confi- 


derable,  as  well  as  the  moft  rapid  in  the  ifland,  having^ 

been,  finee  fome  time,  rendered  navigable  thirteert- 

leagues  up  for  flat-bottomed  boats  or  barges  (in  order 

to  convey  the  tobacco  of  St.  Yago,  La  Vega,  and; 

Cotuy),  might  ferve  to  qpnvey  down  the  wood,  with 

which  all  the  neighbouring  lands  are  covered.  Thc-! 

river  Camu,  and  many  others  that  fall  into  the  Yuna, 

would  augment  the  facility  of  the  carriage.-  All  their 

banks  are  covered  with  mahogany,  fabineftrs,  cedars, 

oaks,  pines,  and  other  trees  equally  fine  and  ufefulj 

and  of  which  whole  fleets  might  be  built.  Iron,  copueri 
VoU.  Aa  PP 
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end  tin  mines,  all  very  hear,  wait  for  the  hand  of  the 
builder  :  every  thing,  in  Ihort,  feems  to  fay,  that  this 
fuperb  bay  ought  to  have  the  honour  of  being  a  capital 
-fta-port.  . 

The  advantage  it  poflefles  of  being  to  the  windward 
of  the  ifland,  had  not  efcaped  the  French,  fince,  from- 
their  firft  attempt  to  Ihare  the  ifland  with  the  Spaniards, 
the  Freebooters  appeared  at  Samana.  The  chace  al fo 
being  eafy  and  productive  round  the  bay,  attracted  the 
Buccaniers  to  it. 

D’Ogeron  having  failed  from  St.  Domingo  in  the 
month  of  February,  1673,  for  St.  Croix  (the  rendez¬ 
vous  appointed  by  Mr.  de  Baas,  governor-general  of 
the  American  iflands,  for  the  attack  of  Curasao),  and 
having  been  wrecked  at  Porto-Rico,  made  his  efcape 
in  J une  following,  with  three  other  perfons,  and  arrived 
in  the  bay  of  Samana,  where  they  found  fome  French 
who  gave  them  every  kind  of  afiiftance,  and  furniflied 
them  with  the  means  of  returning  to  the  Tortue. 
Returning  with  his  little  armament  to  avenge  the 
inhuman  treatment  of  the  French  at  Porto-Rico,  he 
flopped  again  at  Samana,  in  the  month  of  November 
1673,  and  took  a  reinforcement  and  fome  provifions. 

D’Ogeron  was  capable  of  feeing  the  importance 
of  a  folid  eftabiifliment  at  Samana ;  a  point  of  union 
for  the  French,  who  lived  flattered  about  for  twenty 
years,  independent  of  one  another,  having  nothing  in 
common  except  a  paftor,  a  fecular  prieft,  named  Duval. 
He  therefore  thought  ferioufly  of  the  projeCt,  which 
he  realized  in  1674.  He  fent  a  certain  number  or 
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men  to  this  colony  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Jamet, 
fince  killed  at  the  battle  of  Limonade,  in  1691.  The 
new  colonifts  regretted  the  abfence  of  the  female  fex, 
when  a  ibip  from  St.  Malo,  carrying  women  to  the 
T ortue,  put  in ;  thus  furnilhed  with  help-mates,  the 
population  was  loon  greatly  augmented. 

Mr.  de  Pouan^ay,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  D’Ogeron, 
and  who  fuceeded  him  in  1676,  looking,  undoubtedly, 
on  the  fettlement  at  Samana  as  at  too  great  a  diftance 
from  the  other  French  fettlements,  gave  orders  to  the 
inhabitants  to  quit  the  peninfula  where  they  were 
fettled,  and  go  to  the  plain  of  Cape  Francois.  This 
order  difpleafed  the  colonifts,  who  obeyed  it  tardily 
and  with  regret.  The  greateft  part  of  thofe  that  had 
indigo  plantations  remained}  but,  after  the  taking  of 
St.  Yago,  by  Mr.  de  Cully,  in  1690,  the  French  at 
Samana  were  much  tormented  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
killed  a  great  number  of  them.  The  colony  was  not, 
however,  entirely  difperfed,  and  it  was  even  become 
once  more  confiderable,  when,  in  1693,  it  was  annihi¬ 
lated  by  an  aftion  which  Charlevoix  has  doubly  dis¬ 
figured,  with  refpeft  to  the  fad,  and  with  refpedt  to 
the  date,  fince  he  has  made  it  take  place  in  1676. 
(Vol.  2,  in  4m,  page  1 15). 

According  to  him,  the  French,  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Franqueinay,  the  order  to  quit  Sa-^ 
rnana,  wilhing  to  Ihow  the  Spaniards  that  they  did  not 
quit  it  out  of  fear,  went  and  pillaged  without  refiftance, 
the  town  of  Cotuy,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  after¬ 
wards  informed  by  a  deferter,  that' the  French  were  on 
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a  hunting  party,  furprifed  in  their  turn,  the  hunters 
and  the  people  in  the  fettlement,  and  put  the  whok  to 
death.  ■ 

I  fhall  now  relate  the  fact,  fuch  as  J  find  it  in  an  ex¬ 
amination,  made  by  order  of  the  adminiftrators  in  the 
month  of  July  1713,  before  Mr.  Robineau,  attorney- 
general  of  the  fuperior  council  of  Cape.-Fran$ois,  in 
which  certain  o}d  inhabitants  of  Samana  relate  it  in  the 
following  manner. 

A  Frenchman  named  /a  Fontain carrying  on  a 
traffic  in  the  flefh  of  different  animals,  with  the  Spa¬ 
niards  of  Cotuy,  married  a  wife  there.  His  wife,  who 
did  not  like  to  live  among  the  French  at  Samana,  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  difeontent  of  her  hufband  at  fome  ill- 
treatment  from  the  commandant,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  go  and  fettle  .at  Cotuy,  There  he  excited  the 
Spaniards  to  pillage  the  French  fettlement,  conduced 
them,  and  caufed  the  whole  of  his  country  people  to 
be  murdered  in  one  night,  without  diftin&ion  of  age 
or  fex,  and  all  they  poffeffed  to  be  plundered.  The 
few  that  had  the  good  luck  to  efcape,  went  to  Bayaha, 
now  Fort-Dauphin,  and  to  Cape -Francois. 

From  that  time  the  Freebooters  alone,  and  a  very 
fmall  number  of  inhabitants,  had  the  courage  to  retire 
to  Samana;  till  1699,  when  the  news  being  received 
that  the  Englifh  were  preparing  to  make  attempts  on 
that  place,  Mr.  de  Galiffet  fent  off,  on  the  24th  of 
July,  Mr.  de  Cugnac,  a  lieutenant  of  a  detached  com¬ 
pany  of  marines,  with  four  foldiers,  and  a  certain 
number  of  hunters.  This  officer  found  there  fome 
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few  French,  and  among  others  Mr.  Foefon,  to  whom 
Mr.  dc  Cugnac  transferred  his  poft  as  commandant, 
.when,  after  remaining  feven  or  eight  months,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Cape.  Mr.  Foefon  (one  of  the  witnefles 
in  the  examination  of  1713),  having  a  commiffioa 
from  Mr.  de  Galiffet,  hoifted  the  arms  of  France  on 
peninfula.  But  the  inhabitants  quitted Samana,  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  order  of  the  minifter  of  the  13th  of 
January,  1700. 

4  s  * 

There  is,  then,  no  doubt  that  the  French  have 
feveral  times  had  a  real  pofleilion  at  Samana ;  that 
they  had  fettlements,  commandants,  and,  in  Ihort,  all 
that  indicate  a  public  enjoyment,  and  political  orga¬ 
nization.  Among  the  French-  we  may  inftance 
Meffrs.  Jacques  Louis  Varin,  Thibault,  and  Madame 
Lareche,  who  went  afterwards  to  fettle  in  the  Quarter- 
Morin ;  and,  at  the  Petit- Anfe,  Meffrs.  Marechal,  la 
Taille,  Vauville,  Bapaume,  Francois  Sauvaget,  An¬ 
toine  Toby,  Nicholas-Laurent.  Thomas,  jean  le 
Flamand,  la  Fleur,  Bertrand,  Charles  Foreftier,  Denis 
Gouffier,  Ollivier  Foefon  (fince  lieutenant  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Bayaha),  Jacques  Lamy,  (born  at  Samana  in 
j 666),  and  Madame  Frances  Louis,  wife  of  Mr. 
Mailt,  born  at  Samana  in  1673. 

At  the  fame  epoch  of  1713,^  reft  of  the  old 
F rench  inhabitants  of  Samana,  and  their  defeendants, 
ardently  requefted  to  be  protected  in  their  return  to 
that  place,  and  it  was  to  fecond  their  earneft  felicita¬ 
tions,  that  Mr.  Mithon,  then  intendant  of  Saint-Do- 
rningo,  caufed  the  examination  to  be  taken,  and  fent 
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it  to  the  minifter  in  the  month  of  Odtober  following, 
accompanied  with  ajuftificatory  memoire. 

•  -  ♦  -  '  *  v 

However,'  ;fince  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury,  there  has  not  been  one  hundred  French  really 
fettled  at  Samana ;  for  we  cannot  call-  fuch,  neither  the 
Brethren  of  the  Confix  which  the  fifhery  and  the  chafe 
have  invited  to  fettle  along  the  Spanifh  coaft,  fince  in 
their  manners,  they  are  as  much  unlike  the  French,  as 
they  are  unlike  the  Spaniards,  and  perhaps  more  ; 
nor  an  inhabitant  who  came  from  St.  Vincent’s  about 
thirty  years  ago/  and  who,  in  the  name  of  a.  Spanifh 
relative,  has  formed  a  fettlement  in  the  peninfula; 

But  the  polTeffion  of  Samana  has  never  ceafed  to  be 
a  defirable  objeft,  with  thofe  who  know  its  maritime 
importance.  I  make  mention,  in  the  hiftory  of  Saint- 
Domingo,  of  the  endeavours  of  Mr.  d’Eftaing  in 
1765,  to  obtain  from  Spain  the  cefiion  of  Samana.  A 
fea-officer,  a  man  who  knew  how  ufeful  the  poflfeffion 
of  Saint-Bomingo  is  to  France,  muft  neceffarily  have 
been  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  fuch  an  ac¬ 
quisition.  This  thought  {truck  Mr.  Weuves  alfo. 
He  dwells  long  on  all  the  advantages  that  the  pofition 
of  Samana  offers.  But  the  Spanifh  government  will 
never  (at  leaf!;  while  it  retains  its  prefent  character) 
fuffer  the  idea  of  making  conceffions  of  lands  :  to  be 
convinced  of  this,  we  needpnly  read  Valverde,  who 
almofl  falls  in  a  paffion  at  the  reflections  of  Mr. 
Weuves. 

Were  we  to  confider  Samana  and  the  peninfula,  as 

j*. 

a-fpot  for  cultivation,  we  fhould  find'  much  £Iefs  to 
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extol  than  in  confidering  them  in  a  maritime  point  of 
view.  The  peninfula,  which  at  the  ifthmus  is  reduced 
to  two  foorc  leagues  in  width,  is  no  more  than  fifteen 
leagues  in  length ;  confequently  it  could  admit  of  but 
very  few  iettlements,  particularly  of  fugar  plantations  5 
although  it  is  watered  by  more  than  twenty  rivers, 
fixteen  of  which  run  towards  the  interior  part  of  the 
bay.  Many  or  thele  rivers  have  not  a  current  always 
v  ifible ;  fometimes  they  are  buried  among  rocks,  or, 
finking  beneatn  a  fandy  foil,  follow  a  fubterraneous 
and  unknown  courfe  ;  at  times  they  form  cafcades,  at 
others  more  rapid  falls,  and  at  others  they  run  along  a 
level  bed.  Some  of  their  waters  are  enriched  with 
gold -land.  Befides  there  are  mountains  on  the  pe- 
ninfuia  ranged  in  amphitheatrical  order,  which  take 
up  great  part  of  the  furface.  Their  elevation  is  not 
very  confidcrabie,  and  on  their  tops  there  are  often 
Hats  5  but  at  the  ealtern  extremity,  and  almost  during 
a  third  of  the  length  of  the  peninfula,  the  country  is 
uninhabitable  ;  as  you  approach  the  fea  it  often  be¬ 
comes  inaccefiible,  on  account  of  the  rocks  which 

cover  it,  and  which  cut  and  divide  it  in  every 
direction. 

The  peninfula  abounds  in  fine  wood,  another  ad¬ 
vantage  as  a  fpot  for  an  arfenal  and  dock  :  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  bay,  there  is  only  Savana-la-Mer  that 
can  offer  any  idea  of  agriculture.  Nature  does  not 
feem  to  have  formed  Samana  for  this  ufeful  obiedt  j 
but  rather  for  a  union  of  ftrength  and  protedtion,  a 
particularity,  among  others,  in  which  Samana  refembies 
the  Mole  St.  Nicholas. 
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It  is  then,  under  this  point  of  view  done  that  we 
muft  eftimate  Samana,  which  is  as  yet  in  a  ftate  of 
nature,  and  has  fo  few  inhabitants,  that  its  fine  bay 
and  the  animals  which  enjoy  the  dominion  of  it,  have 
all  the  appearance  and  indications  of  a  place  entirely 
new. 

On  the  borders  of  the  bay,  and  of  the  falt-marfhes 
and  the  river  Yuna,  which  form  the  bottom  of  it, 
we  find  the  mangrove-tree,  which  flouriflies  in  all  the 
low  and  acquatic  borders  under  the  torrid  zone, 
where  the  induftry  of  man  has  not  oppofed  its  pro- 
greis,  aud  with  it,  millions  of  cruftacees  which  find 
nourifhementamongits roots,  and  innumerable  fwarms 
of  mouftique  flies  and  mufquitoes,  the  frail  exiftence 
of  which  it  fuftains  by  flickering  them,  from  the 
winds  ^  as  if  in  gratitude  for  the  defence  their  im¬ 
perceptible  but  tormenting  flings  yield  it  againfts  the 
approachs  of  the  wood-man. 

I  have  faid  that,  particularly  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  there  are  great  quantities  of  oyfters,  which  pre- 
ferve  undifturfaed  the  almoft- vegetative  exiftence  al¬ 
lotted  them  by  nature,,  Miriads  of  fifh  arc  feen  in 
every  part  of  the  bay. 

•  The  neighbouring  woods  ate  the  abode  of  wild 
hogs.  It  is  true  the  hunters  fometimes  come  to  dift 
turb  thefe,  but  the  lofs  is  foon  reparied  by  a  continual 
breed.  • 

In  many  parts  of  this  immenfe  bay,  and  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  little  i (lands,  are  multitudes  of  birds  of 
every  kind,  from  the  man  of  war,  bird,  the  cooiing 
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oil  of  which  is  excellent  for  the  gout  and  the  fciatica, 
to  the  fmalleft  wood-pigeon,  to  which  fenfudity  even 
affixes  a  value.  AH  thefe  republics  of  animals  are 
friends,  they  all  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other, 

and  when  by  chance,  for  it  is  by  chance,  in  the  bay 
of  Samana,  man,  the  enemy  of  almoft  every  living 
creatuie,  brings  death  along  with  him  into  their  re¬ 
treat,  fear  hurries  the  feathered  nations  into  the  air, 
which  they  darken  beneath  them;  but  their  quick 

return  alone  is  fufficient  to  prove  that  they  have  yet 
to  learn  miftruft.  ' 

Tet,  thei  e  are  ftiil  mute  proofs,  even  clofe  round 

the  bay  of  Samana,  that  it  was  formerly  inhabited 

by  the  Indians.  We  yet  find,  in  the  caverns,  wooden 

(words  of  which  Herrera  fpeaks,  made  of  the  palm- 

tree,  which  is  well  known  to  be  extremely  hard. 

In  digging  in  the  ground,  we  find  veflels  of  burnt 

clay,  the  work  of  thefe  unfortunate  people,  whofe 

unpolifhed  undemanding  is  prefered,  by  all  thofe  who 

know  their  deplorable  hiftory,  to  the  bloody  genius 

of  thofe  who  have  extirpated  them  from  their  native 
land. 

.  k  would  belong  to  quit  Samana,  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  Angular  circumftance  of  a  hermit  who 
lived  in  that  retreat  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  He 
was  born  at  Nantz,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  become 
a  pirate.  He  was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  uncon¬ 
querable  horror  for  this  infamous  pro  fed  ion,  and  at 
once  conceived  the  prqjeft  of  quitting  his  compa¬ 
nions,  whom  he  had  furpifled  in  cruelty,  and  of 
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retiring  into  a  corner  of  the  peninfula,  where  he  long 
remained  totally  unknown.  His  folitary  abode  was 
difcovered,  at  the  end  of  C2  years,  by  one  of  his  old 
comrades.  The  Spaniards*  ftruck  with  his  refolution, 
and  the  p.erfeverance  and  aufterity  with  which  he  had 
adhered  to  it  *  affeffced  by  the  privations  he  had  fup- 
ported, 'and  by  the  thoufand  ills  and  hardfhips  that  a 
lone  individual,  without  aid,  without  means,  reduced 
to  his  natural  faculties  to  provide  for  all  his  wants, 
mufl  encounter,  were  for  ever  talking,  and  always 
with  veneration,  of  John  the  hermit  of  Samana.  His 
name,  and  the  prai;es  accompanying  it,  at  lenght  rea¬ 
ched  Santo-Domingo,  to  which  city  he  was  at  laft 
prevailed  on  to  repair  at  the  joint  requeft  of  the  arch- 
bifhop  and  the  prefident.  But  the  hermit  was  not 
able  to  fupport  the  noife  of  the  word,  to  which  he 
had  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  a  ftranger.  He 
died  in  the  capital,  foon  after  his  arrival,  leaving, 
by  his  return  to  virtue,  an  idea  to  which  the  Spaniards 

add  one  of  a  religious  nature  j  for  the  greateft  part 

. 

of  them  revere  his  memory  as  that  of  a  Saint. 

After  palling  Cape-Rezon,  or  Cape-Samana, 
fituated  in  1 9  deg.  1 5  min.  40  feconds,  north  latitude, 
and  7 1  deg.  33  min.  30  feconds,  weft  longitude,  the 
coaft  runs  towards  the  north-weft,  as  far  as  Cape- 
Cabron,  which  lies  in  19  deg.  21  min.  52  feconds, 
north-latitude,  and  71  deg.  38  min.  40  feconds, 
weft  longitude.  Near  about  half  way  between  thefe 
two  capes,  but  neareft  Cape-Cabron,  is  a  little  ifland 
under  which  a  veffel  may  call  anchor,  but  fire  muft 
at  the  fame  time  lie  expofed  to  north  winds. 
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From  Cape-Cabron,  which  takes  its  name  from  a 
manor  of  the  cacique  Mayobanex ,  the  land  runs  weft- 
ward,  forming  the  northern  fide  of  the  peninsula  of 
Samana,  as  far  as  point  Jackfon.  In  traverfing 
this  interval,  in  which  are  the  rivers  Port-St-Law- 
rence,  Lemon-River,  &c.  we  firft  find,  at  a  good 
league  from  Cape  -  Cabron,  the  little  port  called 
Little-Port-Gofier,  which  is  an  anchoring-place  for 
fmall  veflels.  At  a  league  further  on,  the  Great- 
Port-Gofier,  where  large  merchant-men  may  moor, 
but  not  without  fearing  the  winds,  from  all  the  points 
between  north  and  weft  inclufive.  4  good  league 
hence  we  come  to  the  little  ifland  of  the  Hermit, 
which  takes  its  name  from  John  of  Samana,  whofe 
hermitage  was  near  this  place.  This  part  of  the 
coaft  alfo  is  dangerous. 

After  palling  the  Great-Port-Gofier,  at  a  third 
part  of  the  diftance  between  it  and  the  hermit’s  ifland, 
we  meet  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jayan,  (  which 
has  been  changed  for  that  of  St- John  ).  This  river 
is  like  thole  which  run  towards  the  bay  of  Samana  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  its  current  prefents  falls,  cafcades, 
tiollow  rocks,  and  chafms,  where  it  becomes  fubter- 
raneous.  This  river,  the  banks  of  which  are  covered 
with  reeds,  is  very  full  of  fifh. 

A  league  weftward  beyond  the  ifland  of  the  hermit, 
we  come  to  Port-Citron  (  Lemon  Port  ),  where  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  is  good 
anchorage  for  merchant  fhips.  It  is  reckoned  a 
league  from  this  port  to  another  anchoring-place. 
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caned  Little -Port,  after  which,  at  the  end  of  another 
league,  we  come  to  a  third  anchoring-place,  known, 
by  the  name  of  the  Terrienne.  Three  thoufand 
fathoms  to  the  weft  of  the  Terrienne,  are  the  Whales, 
a  clump  of  little  iilands,  a  league  and  a  half  eaft  of 
Port-Jackfon. 

x  nere  is  a  chain  of  breakers-,  running  from  Port- 
C ia  on  to  tne  Whales,  and  at  about  half  a  league  frora 
tne  coaft.  But  there  are  chafms  in  thefe  breakers, 
through  which  fmall  veffels  get  to  Little-Port  and 
the  Terrienne.  It  requires,  however,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  thefe  moorings  to  venture  into  them  ; 
for,  though  thefe  of  the  Terrienne,  for  inftance, 
are  fine,  the  entrance  to  them  is  dangerous.  This 

is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  peninfula,  where  the  land  is 
fit  for  cultivation. 

After  the  Whales,  comes  Port-Jackfon,  the  bell 
on  the  north  of  the  peninfula.  It  is  capable  of  recei¬ 
ving  veffels  of  any  burthen.  As  there  are  feme 
{hallows,  to  the  north  of  the  breakers,  a  veffel  muff 
get  higher  up  to  avoid  them,  and,  before  Die  ap¬ 
proaches  the  land,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
riftc,  fnc  muft  get  oppofite  a  white  roch  very  remar¬ 
kable,  and  then  fhe  muft  fteer  direct  towards  a  little 
ifland  laying  in  the  port.  The  paffage  has  a  large 
key  eafily  diftinguilhed,  with  a  good  depth  on  each 
fide. 

Almoft  immediately  after  Port- Jackfon  comes  the 
point  of  the  fame  name,  whence  the  land  runs  rather 
iouth-weftward  to  the  Great-Salt-Mar Ih,  which  lies 
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in  the  ifthmus  of  Samana,  and  which  forms  a  port 
opening  to  the  north-weft.  This  port  has  fhoals  and' 
breaker  on  each  fide.  The  entrance  is,  however 
dear,  the  interior  part  of  it  fpacious  and  well  flicke¬ 
red,  and  it  has  fourteen  fathoms  water.  The  Great- 
Salt-Marfh  ends  the  peninfula  in  this  point,  and  it  is 
it,  as  already  obferved,  which  occafioned  it  to  be  taken 
for  an  ifland.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  im- 
poffible,  by  fufficient  means,  intelligently  employed, 

to  open  a  communication  between  this  marfh  and. 
the  bay  of  Samana. 

From  the  Great-Salt-Marfh,  the  land  runs  towards-, 
Old-Cape,  forming  a  wide  bay,  quite  open;  to  the 
winds  from  all  the  points  from  north,  to  eaft.  Some 
maps  call  it,  the  bay  of  Cofbeck,  others  Scotch  bay;- 
In  this  bay  we  find,  firft,  Port-Matance,  into 
which  merchant  vefiels  may  at  all  times  enter.  This 
port  is,  known  by  a  fteep  hill,  mgch  more  advanced 

than  the  reft.  The  entrance  is,  on  both  fides,  bor¬ 
dered  with  breakers. 

Four  leagues  beyond  Matance  we  come  to  Grand- 
Lagon,  and  at  the  end  of  another  league,  te>  Salt- 
kiver.  It  is  next  to  impofftble  to  anchor  in  cither 
of  thefe  ,  both  being  furrounded  with  breakers,  Ac.-, 
corning  to  Valverde,  however,  there  are  fpme  parts 
or  the  bay  delightful ,  he  even  compares  the  coaft  of 

it,  for  this  reafon,  to  that  between  Po i n te -dt - 1’. Ep t e 
and  Cape  Samana. 

0  Be^ewe  come  to  Old-Cape,  we  find.  Pointe-des- 
Savanettes  (  Point  of  little  Savanas  ),  the  fteep  coaft 


of  which  would  be  very  dangerous  for  a  vefiel,  land¬ 
locked  in  the  bay  of  Cofbeck. 


We  now  come  to  Old-Cape-Fran^ois,  thus  named 
by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  but  for  what  reafon  is 
unknown.  It  lies  in  19  deg.  40  min.  30  feconds; 
north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  22  min.  weft  longitude. 
After  doubling  the  cape  we  arrive  fucceffively  at 
Fierre-Percee,  the  Falaifes,  and  the  Trou-d’Erifer, 
anchoring-places  which  can  be  of  life  to  fuch  veflels 
only  as  are  coming  from  the  weft,  and  as  the  rapid 
currents  prevent  doubling  Cli-Cape.  In  this  cafe 
they  may  put  in  here  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  diftance  they  have  gained  during  the  day. 

Next  comes  Cape  la  Roche,  lying  in  19  deg.  41 
min.  32  fecondes,  north  latutude,  and  72  deg.  31 
min  30  feconds,  weft  longitude.  Further  on  is  the 
anchoring  plare,  called  Grigri,  then  Port-de-la  Sou- 
friere  (  Port-Sulpher  ),  faii  to  be  one  of  the  fineft. 
on  this  coaft,  and  capable  of  receiving  veflels  of  the 
line.  Between  the  breakers  a  head  of  it  are  two 
paflages  ;  the  weftern  one  is  for  great  veflels.  The 
bottom  is  good  in  this  port,  and  a  fteep  hill  in  its 
neighbourhood  is  well  calculated  as  a  land-mark  for 

c? 

thofe  who  wifh  to  approach  it.  There  are  again  an¬ 
choring-places  in  the  Port-des-Ananas  (  Pine  apple- 
port  ),  and  in  Port-de-la-Grofle-Pointe  (  Port  or 
Thick-Point  )  ;  but  thefe  are  for  boats  and  barges 
only,  and  they  muft  be  well  known  before  one  can 
venture  into  them.  Once  in,  however,  tne  breakers 
are  a  geod  fhelter  from  without. 
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After  thefe  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St 
John,  and,  further  on,  to  that  of  the  Macoriz.  Some 
maps  call  the  l'pace  between  thefe  two  rivers,  Balm- 
Pay  •,  but  furely  the  name  of  bay  is  here  improperly 
employed.  Other  maps,  changing  it  into  Bay-de-Bau- 
ne,  have  extended  it  almoft  from  Old-Cape  to  Port- 
de-Plate. 


Several  leagues  from  the  river  Macoriz,  but  retur¬ 
ning  towards  tne  north,  we  find  the  point  of  the  fame 
name.  It  was  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  canton,  living  two  diflant  from  the  pa- 
riflies  of  Cotuy  and  la  Vega,  that  the  chaplainfhip  of 
Macoriz  was  created,  about  thirty  years  ago.  Thefe 
chapiainfhips  are  chapels  or  oratories,  due  to  the  zeal 
of  the  archbifhops,  or  elfe  to  the  devotion  of  the  in- 
habitans.  1  he  founder,  or  founders  pay  the  curate. 

After  the  point  of  Macoriz,  we  come  to  Port-St- 
Yague,  vulgarly  called,  Old-Port.  It  is  fmall,  and 
hardly  merits  any  other  name  than  that  of  anchoring- 
place.  .  Between  Port-St.-Yague  and  Port-de-Plate 
is  the  little  anchorage  of  Padre-Pin,  the  entrance  of 
which  is  under  the  lee  of  two  little  iflands.  Its  bot¬ 
tom  is  bad,  and  it  has  no  fhelter  when  the  wind  blows 
towards  the  coaft. 


Port  -  de  -  Plate  was  difcovered  and  vifited  1 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  in  his  firft  voyave.  It 
ovei  looked  by  a  mountain,  the  top  of  which  is 
white  that  the  Spaniards  thought  it  covered  with  fno\ 
undeceived,  they  called  it  the  Silver-Mountain  ar 
the  port,  Port-de  Plate  (  Silver-Port  ).  In  anoth: 
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voyage,  Columbus,  who  came  hither  with  Bartholo¬ 
mew  his  brother,  traced  the  plan  of  the  fettlement, 
which  was  formed  by  Ovando,  in  1502.  The  entrance 
of  the  port,  which  is  not  very  good,  faces  exa&ly  to 
the  north  ;  the  bottom  has  three  fathoms  water,  which 
diminifhes  confiderably  as  foon  as  the  entrance  is 
paffed  *  this  is  attributed  in  particular  to  the  mud, 
brought  down  by  the  two  rivers,  which  here  fail  into 
the  lea.  Belides,  in  fome  parts  of  the  port)  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  of  fharp  rocks,  capable  of  cutting  the  cables. 
The  fqualls  from  the  north  and  north-weft  are  to  be 
feared  alio.  A  VelTel  mutt,  in  entering,  keep  very 
dole  to  the  point  of  the  breaker,  nearthe  eaftern  fort* 
when  in,  Hie  anchors  in  the  middle  of  the  port. 

The  canton  of  Port-de-Plate  greatly  abounds  in 
mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper.  There  are  alfo 
mines  of  plafter. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  this 
place  was  very  flourifhing.  It  had  a  coat  of  antis 
granted  it,  like  many  other  places  of  the  Spanifh 
colony.  It  is  an  efcutcheon,  argent,  a  mountain, 
finople,  capped  with  an  F  and  a  Y,  in  gold,  crowned, 
and  below,  waved  with  gold  and  azure.  The  Spanifh 
merchant-men  came  here  in  great  numbers  to  take  in 
fugar,  becauie  it  was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  outlets 
to  La  Vega  and  St.  Yago,  to  which  places  Ovando 
had  made  a  fine  road,  the  expences  01  which  he  was 
afterwards  reproached  for.  Port-de-Plate  was,  how¬ 
ever,  pillaged  by  the  privateers  before  1543*  fmce 
when,  the  decay  of  which  I  have  already  fpoken. 
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arrived ;  and  this  place  being  one  of  the  fmuggling 
ports,  that  fupplied  the  want  of  commerce  with  the 
mother  country,  it  was  comprehended  in  theprofcrip- 
tion  of  1606,  and  in  the  order  for  the  demolition  of 
the  maritime  places  in  the  north.  The  inhabitants, 
after  the  iffuing  of  the  order  for  retiring  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  colony,  joined  thofe  of  Monte -Chrift, 
and  fettled  the  town  of  Monte-de-Plate.  But  a  new 
population  of  Monte-Chrift  having  obtained,  under 
Don  Francifco  Rubio,  a  royal  permiffion  to  carry  on, 
with  all  nations,  a  free  commerce,  during  ten  years, 
this  commerce  which  was  very  lucrative,  and  which 
brought  in  a  fupply  of  negroes,  and  a  concourfe  of 
foreigners,  gave  rife  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of  Port- 
de-Plate,  which  was  begun  with  families  brought  from 
the  Canaries.  The  prefent  population  of  its  terri¬ 
tory  may  be  reckoned  at  2,000,  or  2,500  perfons. 
Port-de -Plate  is  unhealthy  from  the  cuftom  which 
the  inhabitants  have  of  drinking  the  water  of  a  ravin. 
This  water  gives  the  fever,  and  particularly  to  perfons 
newly  arrived.  In  178 8  the  conftruftion  of  Sdiand- 
fome  church  was  yet  going  on. 

From  Port-de-Plate  the  coaft  runs  north-weflward 
to  the  point,  called  Red-Cape  (Cap-Rouge).  Before 
we  come  to  this  point,  we  meet  with  Port  of  Mar- 
mofets,  which  may  receive  merchantmen,  but  the  en- 
trancy  of  which  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  breakers. 
This  port  is  followed  by  two  anchoring-places,  very 
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near  each  other,  called  Grand-Port- Be*rhagne  and 
Little-Port-Berhagne,  which,  notwithftanding  the  de~ 
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nomination  of  Port,  offer  anchorage  for  boats  oniy< 

Little-Port -Berhagne  is  followed  by  Pointe-du- 
Carrouge  (Cas-Rouge  or  Cap-Rouge,)  from  which 
the  coaft  runs  weftward.  A  little  furtheron  is  Little- 
Port-Souffle  ur  (Port  Grampus)  and  after  it,  Great- 
Port-Souffleur.  The  fir  ft,  for  fmail  craft,  and  the 
fecond,  for  merchant-men.  A  little  ifland  of  rock 
guides  to  the  entrance  of  the  latter.  A  veflel  may 
enter  on  either  fide  the  ifland,  but  it  is  better  to  leave 
it  to  the  eaft. 

Alter  the  two  Port-Souffleurs,  comes  the  Anfe-a- 
Baleine  (Whale-cove)  and  Port-Caballo,  Port-Ca- 
vaille  (Llorfe-Port).  Columbus  entered  here  on  board 
the  Caravelle,  the  Pinte>  one  of  the  three  veffels  with 
which  he  made  the  difcovery.  As  Captain  Francifco 
Martin  Pinzo,  who  had  feparated  from  him  feveral 
days  before,  joined  him  in  this  place,  he  named  it 
Port-de-Grace. 

Port  Cavaille  would  be  one  of  the  fineft  and  beft  on 
this  coafc,  if  there  were  fuflicient  water  at  the  entrance  5 
but  there  is  but  nine  feet  water,  and  in  one  part  there 
is  a  fhailow.  Here  is  a  careenage,  in  which  the  ma¬ 
riner  is  perfeftly  at  eafe;  a  rumbling  noife  which  he 
fcarcely  hears  at  a  diftance,  makes  him  fufpeft  that  a 
tempeft  is  agitating  the  waves. 

There  is  yet  the  point,  called  Pointe-de-Brifeval, 
after  Port-Cavaille  and  the  Grand-Anfe-du-Nord 
(Great  North  Cove),  before  we  come  to  Point  Ifabella, 
lying  in  19  deg.  59  min.  10  fee.  north  latitude,  and  73 
deg.  37  min.  5  fee.  weft  longitude.  It  is  after  this 


point  going  fouthward,  that  we  find  the  port,  where 
Columbus  formed  the  firft  Spanifh  fettle  ment  in  the 
ifiand.  He  called  it  Ifabella ,  after  the  catholic  queen 
then  reigning.  He  entered  in  during  the  night,  driven 
by  a  tempeft.  Day-light  difcovered  to  him  all  the 
beauty  of  the  port,  although  a  little  expofed  to  the 
north-weft  wind.  It  is  overlooked  by  a  very  high 
mountain,  flat  at  the  top,  and  furrounded  with  rocks. 
Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Ifabella  to  the  river  alfo 
which  falls  into  the  port.  This  river  is  confiderable. 
There  are  fourteen  fathoms  water  to  anchor  in. 

The  fettlement  of  the  town  of  Ifabella,  hardly 
begun  in  1493,  was  given  up  in  1496,  when  its  inha¬ 
bitants  were  carried  to  the  city  of  Santo-Domingo, 
which  originally  was  called  New-Ifabella.  Thus,  by 
a  feries  of  circumftances,  as  Angular  as  inexplicable, 
the  fourth  quarter  of  the  world  takes  a  name  different 
from  that  of  the  man  who  difcovered  it,  and  the  name 
of  the  princefs  who  aflifted  him  in  the  undertaking, 
and  to  whom  he  wifhed  to  give  a  teftimony  of  his  gra¬ 
titude,  almoft  as  foon  as  he  beheld  this  new  country, 
has  not  been  preferved  on  this  firft  monument  of  a 
glory,  in  which  {he,  in  fome  fort,  had  a  (hare. 

To  the  weft  of  Old  Ifabella,  and  between  it  and 
Pointe-la-Roche,  or  Point-Ruffia,  (Rocky-Point),  is 
a  little  port,  called  the  Deep-Salt-Marlh,  or  the  Ma- 
rigot.  After  it,  comes  Petit-Trou,  or  Marlh  of  the 
Petit-Trou. 

As  foon  as  we  have  doubled  Pointe-la-Roche,  we 
come  to  Sandy-Ifiand.  Between  this  latter  and  the 
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land  there  is  a  paiTage  leading  to  Port-de-Ba3za,  or 
Port  of  Petite-Saline,  which  is  accefiible  in  no  other 
direction,  on  account  of  the  breaker  runnings  from 
Sandy-Bland  to  Cape  Monte-Chrift,  or  Cape  la 
Grange,  before  which  is  ftill  another  point,  called 
Pointe-des-Mangliers  (Mangrove-tree  point).  But 
ail  thefe  three  points,  from  that  of  Ifabella  to  that  of  la 
Grange,  are  no  more  than  little  anchoring-places,  to 
enter  which  with  fmall  veffels  even,  requires  a  pilot, 
extremely  well  acquainted  with  the  breakers  and  the 
coaft.  Without  fuch  a  guide,  difficult  to  be  found, 
any  veffel  mult  run  a  great  rifque  of  being  wrecked 
on  thefe  breakers,  with  the  lofs  of  crew  and  all  on 
board. 

Cape  la  Grange,  or  Cape  Monte-Chrift  is  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  this  part  of  the  coaft,  as  I  have  already  faid. 
It  lies  in  19  deg.  54  min.  30  fee.  north  latitude,  and 
in  74  deg.  9  min.  30  fee.  weft  longitude,  meridian  of 
Paris.  The  name  of  Grange  (Barn)  was  given  it  by 
the  French,  on  account  of  its  form,  and  that  of  Monte- 
Chrift  comes  from  Columbus,  who  named  it  thus  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1493.  It  is  avery  high  hill,  fays 
Herrera,  in  the  form  of  a  tent.  This  promontary, 
which  even  feems  detached  from  the  ifland,  when 
feen  at  a  fmall  diftance,  is  perceivable  a  great  way  off, 
and  if  the  weather  be  ever  fo  little  clear,  it  is  plainly 
to  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye,  from  Cape-Frarpois, 
from  which  it  is  fourteen  leagues.  A  ftrip  of  level 
land  joins  Cape  la  Grange  to  the  territory  of  Monte- 
Chrift,  and  it  is  owing  to  this*  that  the  cape  has  been 
taken  for  an  ifland* 


After  doubling  this  cape,  we  find  the  bay  of  Monte- 
Chrift,  running  nearly  fouth-weft.  It  is  formed  by 
Cape  la  Grange,  on  one  fide,  and  Pointe-des-Dunes 
(Down-Point),  on  the  other.  Thefe  two  are  about 
6,500  fathoms  from  each  other.  The  bay  is  about  1 ,400 
fathoms  deep,  and  its  winding  is  nearly  four  leagues. 
At  about  900  fathoms  from  Cape  la  Grange,  defend¬ 
ing  the  bay,  we  find  the  little  ifiand  of  Monte-Chrift, 
350  fathoms  from  the  fhore.  One  may  fail  between 
the  two  with  two,  four,  and  five  fathoms  water ;  and 
about  250 -fathoms  further  on  is  anchorage  infix, 
leven,  eight,  and.  even  ten  fathoms.  A  league  and  a 
quarter  from  Cape  la  Grange,  is  a  battery  intended  to 
protect  a  landing-place  of  100  fathoms  wide,  which 
is  below,  and  oppofite  the  town  of  Monte-Chrift. 

The  town  of  Monte-Chrift,  ftanding  at  800  fa¬ 
thoms  from  the  fea-fide,  rifes  in  an  amphitheatre  on 
the  fide  of  the  coaft,  which  is  very  high  ail  round  this 
bay.  The  town  is  200  fathoms  fquare,  which  fpace 
is  divided  in  nine  parts,  cut  by  two  ftreets  running 
irom  eaft  to  weft,  and  two  others  from  north  to  fouth. 
Monte-Chrift,  which  alfo  boafts  of  a  coat  of  arms, 
was  founded  in  1533,  by  fixty  labourers  fent  hither 
from  Spain  with  their  families,  in  confequence  of  a 
bargain  made  by  the  government  with  Bolegnos,  an 
inhabitant  of  Saint-Domingo.  It  was  evacuated  in 
1 006  (as  before  obferved),  when  the  inhabitants  con¬ 
sidered  as  fmuggkrs,  were  forced  back  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  country,  and  became,  in  conjunction  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Pcrt-de-Plate,  the  founders  of  the 
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town  of  Monte-de-Plate.  Monte-Chrift,  as  well  as 
Port-de-Plate  had  been  an  out-let  to  the  fettlement 
of  la  Vega  and  St.  Yago  ;  but  during  the  war  of  1756, 
between  France  and  Spain,  the  government  having 
fent  fome  Canarians  hither,  they  formed  a  fettlement. 
1  have  faid,  in  fpeaking  of  Port-de-Plate,  that 
Spain  made  a  neutral  port  of  Monte-Chrift,  for  ten 
years.  The  proximity  of  this  port  to  the  French 
colony,  and  particularly  Cape-Frangois,  was  the  caufe 
of  a  contraband  commerce  from  which  the  Spanifh 
part  derived  great  advantage.  Monte-Chrift  be¬ 
coming  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  two  moft  com¬ 
mercial  nations  of  Europo,  deadened  all  the  projefts 
of  war,  and,  more  than  once,  ferved  to  prove  the  love 
of  gain  ever  prevails  over  that  of  war,  and  over  every 
fenti siient  of  patriotifm.  Monte-Chrift  became  the 
medium  of  plenty  for  all  the  places  near  it  in  the  Spa- 
nifti  part.  There  brought  fuch  an  influx  of  riches, 
that  the  piece  of  gold,  called  half-joe  (worth  eight 
Spanifh  dollars),  v/as  become  the  moft  comm  on ; 
and  when  Spain  took  a  part  in  the  war,  the  town  of 
Monte-Chrift;  fitted  out,  at  its  own  expence,  feveral 
privateers,  and  thefe  alio  became  a  new  fource  of 
profperity.  But  thefe  happy  effefts  difappeared  with 
their  caufe,  and  Monte-Chrift  is  again  become  a  very 
poor  place,  deftitute  of  every  refource,  but  that  of 
cattle  raifed  in  its  territory,  and  fold  to  the  French. 
It  was  a  little  while  in  agitation,  in  1779*  to  make  that 
port  free  again,  on  account  of  the  war. 
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The  population  of  Monte-Chrift  and  its  dependen¬ 
cies  may  be  computed  at  three  thoufand  fouls.  The 
houfe,  called  the  Government-houfe,  overlooks  the 
town.  The  commandant  refides  in  it.  It  is  fituated 
a  little  towards  the  foutb.  There  are  yet  to  be  feen 
the  ruins  of  another  houfe  in  mafonry,  having  a  bal¬ 
cony  and  a  roof  of  hollow  tiles,  which  is  a  clear  proof 
that  it  belonged  to  a  Frenchman,  who  had  fettled  at 
this  place,  while  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  neutre.  There 
is  a  trifling  garrifon  at  Monte-Chrift. 

At  about  a  league  from  the  battery,  following  the 
winding  of  the  bay,  is  the  river  of  Monte-Chrift,  or 
to  fpeak  more  correctly,  the  river  Yaqui,  which  has 
two  mouths,  at  300  fathoms  from  each  other,  but 
which  form  a  Angle  ftream  at  a  quarter  of  a  league 
higner  up.  Columbus  named  this  river  the  Goi  ;en- 
River,  in  1493,  when  he  firft  fawits  mouth,  believing 
that  its  fands  contained  grains  of  that  metal.  But, 
having  crofted  it  fince,  in  his  journey  from  Port  de- 
£  late  to  Cibao,  and  not  knowing  it  to  be  the  fame, 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  Reedy-River.  The  pofttion 
of  the  town  relatively  to  the  river,  obliges  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  fetch  their  water  from  a  great  diftance. 

F  or  this  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  affes,  which  are 
here,  or  courfe,  very  common. 

The  land,  in  the  environs  of  Monte-Chrift,  is  Tandy 
and  very  fteril.  Its  fituation,  which  may  contribute 
to  ns  falubrity,  has  nothing  elfe  agreeable  in  it.  The 

river  which  runs  in  it  contains  great  numbers  of  cro¬ 
codiles. 


*  .  >  .. 


It  is  3,000  fathoms  from  the  weftern  mouth  of  the 
Yaqui  to  the  Pointe-des- Dunes  (Down-Point)  which 
enclofes  the  bay. 


Nearly  oppofite  the  town  of  Monte-Chrift,  and  at 

more  than  5,000  fathoms  to  the  weft,  lies  the  Petit - 

ijlet  de  Bois  (Little -Woody-Ifland),  one  of  the  feven, 

called  the  Seven  Brothers-  From  the  weftern  border 

of  this  ifland  to  the  eaftern  border  of  that  which  is 

Called  the  Weftern*- Ifland  (which  name  marks  its  fitua- 

tion  relatively  to  the  fix  others),  and  which  is  nearly  in 

a  line  with  the  Little -Woody-Ifland,  it  is  no  more  than 

about  4,200  fathoms.  At  about  1,500  fathoms  to  the 

north-weft  of  the  Little -Woody-Ifland,  is  the  Great - 

Woody-Ifland .  To  the  fouth  of  this  latter,  and  almoft 

oppofite  it,  at  the  diftance  of  about  3,000  fathoms,  is  the 

* 

little  Ifland  of  Toirou ,  which  lies  about  2,000  fathoms 
to  the  weft  of  the  Point-des-Dunes  (Down-Point)^ 
At  1,200  fathoms  from  the  Great- Woody -Ifland,  in  a 
direction  nearly  weft-north-wreft,  is  the  ijlet -a-Duraou- 
lin  (Dumoulin’s  Ifland),  and  to  the  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  this  latter,  at  the  diftance  of  1,000  fathoms,  is  the 
ijlet -d-Gar tin  (Garckfts  Ifland).  II iJlet-d-DreJfel  (or 
DreflfePs  Ifland)  is  2,000  fathoms  to  the  fouth  of 
Garcia's  Ifland .  ' 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Great- Woody-Ifland,  and 
that  of  Toirou,  there  is  an  anchorage  of  four,  five, 
and  fix  fathoms  of  water,  on  a  fandy  bottom  ;  and  on 
the  fouth  of  DrefteFs  Ifland,  on  a  bottom  of  weeds 
and  fand.  But  on  the  eaft  and  north  of  this  latter 
ifland,  there  is  a  fhallow  running  acrofs  to  the  Weft 


* 
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tern-Ifland.  Frqm  this  ifland  alfo  there  is  a  fhallow 
which  runs  towards  the  fouth-fouth-weft.  But,  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  one  muft  know  thefe  waters  exceedingly 
well  to  attempt  a  paffage  among  a  chain  of  ihoali, 
forming  a  circumference  of  about  feven  leasrues  5  the 
northern  point  is,  however,  lefs  fhoaly,  for  about  1,000 
fathoms,  than  Cape-la-Grange.  Befides,  as  a  marinej- 
cannot  be  driven  here  but  by  northerly  winds,  or  thofe 
from  the  north-weft,  or  weft,  or  elfe  to  take  flicker 
from  an  enemy,  fuch  mariner,  arrived  within  the 
Seven  Brothers ,  would  undoubtedly  prefer  making  to 
Fort-Dauphin,  or  to  the  Bay  of  Mencenilla,  rather 
than  moor  his  veffel  in  fuch  anchorage.  In  confe- 
quence  of  feveral  wrecks,  and  of  the  lhelter  that  Per¬ 
kins,  a  famous  Englifli  privateer  commander  on  the 
eoaft  of  Saint-Domingo during  the  war  of  1778,  found 
among  the  Seven  Brothers,  induced  Mr.  Bellecombe, 
to  have  a  chart  of  thofe  iflands  taken  by  Mr.  Delaa^e* 

a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  commanding  the  cutter  die 
Pi  vert. 

In  doubling  the  Pointe-des-Dunes  (Down  Point) 
and  going  towards  the  fouth,  we  find,  at  a  little  more 
chan  2,000  diftance,  the  Point-des-Mangliers-Gris 
(Grey  Mangrove-Point),  and,  at  2,000  further,  the 
Point  of  Ycaque,  (Icaco-Point),  which  is  the  northern 
point  of  the  Bay  of  Mancenilla. 

The  bay,  opening  to  the  weft,  is  about  4,000  fa¬ 
thoms  deep,  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  2,800  wide,  from 
noith  to  fouth,  between  the  Point  of  Ycaque  and  the 

land,  which,  running  eaft  and  weft,  forms  the  fouthern 
Vol,  I  D  d 
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fide  of  the  bay.  The  general  form  of  this  bay  aug¬ 
ments  its  extent.  The  Point  of  Ycaque  being  no 
more  than  a  tongue  of  land,  the  extremity  of  which 
is  not  more  than  fixty  or  eighty  fathoms  wide,  the  bay 
falls  back  on  the  north  fide,  and  runs  more  than  2,500 
fathoms  up  this  tongue.  Here  it  forms,  as  far  as  a 
point,  called  the  Point-du-Boucan-a-Voleur  (Rob¬ 
ber’s  Coooking  Place),  lying  on  the  eaftern  fide  ot 
the  bay,  the  Efter-des-Moucles,  which  is  marfhy, 
and  almoft  dry,  and  which  communicates  with  the  fea 
at  the  Pointe-des-Mangliers-Gris.  From  the  bottom 
of  this  Efter,  or  falt-marfh,  the  fouth  fide  of  the  bay, 
it  is  reckoned  to  be  about  two  leagues  and  three 
quarters. 

From  the  Pointe-du-Boncan-a-VoIeur,  the  land  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  running  nearly  fouth-eaft,  this 
part  of  the  bay  becomes  Hill  wider,  and  affords  excel¬ 
lent  anchorage,  even  for  velfels  of  the  firft  fize ;  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  in  a  little  cove  which  lies  behind  the  Pointe- 
du-Boucan-a-V oleur  ;  in  the  Efter,  or  falt-marfh  of 
Tapion,  which  lies  nearly  in  the  eaft  of  the  Point  of 
Ycaque  ;  and  in  the  Efter-des-Vafes,  larger  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  lying  precifely  in  the  north-eaft 
an=r'e  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay  ;  becaufe,  in  all  thefe 
three  places,  the  water  is  too  lhallow. 

On  the  fouth  of  the  Efter-des-Vafes,  the  coaft  be¬ 
gins  to  run  eaft  and  weft,  and,  at  5,500  fathoms  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Efter,  we  find  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  IVlafiacre,  which  alfo  is  in  the  bay  of  Ivl<.n 
cenilla,  and  which  is  now  the  point  of  feparation  of 
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the  French  and  Spanifh  colonies  on  the  north  of  the 
ifland. 

The  bay  of  Mancenilla,  though  a  very  fine  one,  is 
not  fo  ufeful  as  it  might  be,  if  its  bottom  were  well- 
known.  There  are  feveral  fhallows  in  it ;  a  circum- 
ftance  to  be  attributed  to  the  overflowings  of  the  river 
of  the  MaflTacre,  which  roll  into  it  wood,  fand,  and 
Hones,  in  great  quantities.  Perhaps  thefe  overflowings 
would  render  it  neceflfary  to  found  the  bay  annually, 
after  they  are  over.  In  general,  it  is  prudent,  on  en¬ 
tering,  to  keep  clofer  to  the  point  of  Y caque,  than  to 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  bay ;  becaufe  the  fandy  point  has 
no  rocks.  The  bottom  of  the  bay  is  muddy. 

The  river  of  the  MaflTacre,  the  mouth  of  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  lies  to  the  north,  is,  during  a 
league,  from  five  to  twelve  feet  deep,  and  pretty  wide  ; 
but  its  bed  is  often  full  of  the  wood  which  the  current 
brings  down.  This  wood  collects  together  in  fome 
places,  and  forms  a  fort  of  bafons,  and  here  the  cro¬ 
codiles  make  their  abode.  The  river  is  very  full  of 
fifh,  an  advantage  that  has  but  too  often  attracted  the 
vefiels  of  war  to  the  bay  of  Mancenilla,  and  retained 
tnem  there.  It  is  here  that  are  found  thole  enormous 
mullets  which  are  the  pride  of  the  table  at  Cape- 
Fran$ois.  In  the  times  of  the  floods,  thefe  fifh  are 
driven  towards  the  bay,  where  negroes,  well  practifed 

in  the  bufinefs,  fifh  for  them. 

#  .  ** 

Fifhing  in  the  bay  is  difficult  enough,  on  account  of 
the  wood,  of  which  I  have  fpoken.  The  negroes  muft 
be  good  divers ;  becaufe  they  are  often  obliged  to  go 
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to  the  bottom  and  difentangle  the  feine  ;  hut  when  it 
gets  near  the  beach,  it  is  a  Angular  and  ftriking  fpec- 
tacle,  to  fee  the  negroes,  the  fiih,  and  the  crocodiles, 
all  flouncing  about  in  the  water  together.  The  bold- 
nefs  of  the  negroes  feems  to  ftrike  the  crocodiles  with 
ftupidity.  They  tamely  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  killed 
with  clubs  or  ax-handles.  The  negroes  knock  out 
their  teeth,  which  they  fell  to  make  corals,  the 
garniture  of  which  ferves  to  mark  the  degree  of 
luxury  or  pride  of  thole  who  hang  them  to  the  necks 
of  their  children. 

*  *  *  •f  i.  J  X  '  >'  '  "  ^  f 

The  reader  would  undoubtedly  be  aftonifhed  that 
Frenchmen  fhould  go  to  fiih.  in  the  Spanifh  territory, 
did  I  not  inform  him  that  the  Spanifh  prefident  ordi¬ 
narily  grants  permiffion  to  fuch  performs  as  arc  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  by  the  French  governor.  Thefe  per- 
miffions,  however,  do  not  always  fhelter  them  from 
the  vexations  of  a  Spanifh  advanced  poft,  which  is 
ftationed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  fometimes 
Hops  both  the  fifhermen  and  the  boats.  But,  intel¬ 
ligent  proprietors  know,  as  it  is  faid,  that  thefe  inter¬ 
ruptions  only  mean,  in  plain  Engliih,  that  it  is  high 
time  to  renew  certain  little  prefents,  to  which  they 
attribute  the  power  of  operating  a  perfect  recon¬ 
ciliation. 

*  * ■  *  -  *  •  -<  -  * 

I  fhall  return  to  the  river  of  the  Maflacre,  when  I 

begin  the  defcription  of  the  French  part. 

Now  let  us  take  a  general  view  of  the  coaft,  from 
the  Cape  of  Samana  to  the  Bay  of  Mancenilla,  com¬ 
prehending  an  extent  of  more  than  eighty  leagues, 
taken  in  a  right  line. 
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The  moft  ftriking  circumftance,  and  that,  perhaps, 
which  is  the  moft  proper  to  mark  the  character  of  the 
two  nations,  is,  to  fee  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river 
Maffacre,  fettlements  where  every  thing  befpeaks  an 
aftive  induftry,  and  a  degree  of  wealth  that  extends 
even  to  objefts  of  luxury;  while  on  the  other  fide,  all 
appears  barren  ;  for,  here  and  there  a  fpot,  where  the 
cultivator  hardly  raifes  what  is  neceffary  to  the  fup- 
port  or  animal  life,  cannot  be  laid  to  do  away  the  uni¬ 
form  fadnefs  of  the  profpect.  It  reigns,  in  fome  fort, 
from  Samana  to  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Maffacre,  and 
the  height  of  the  chain  of  Monte-Chrift  feems  to  add 
to  it,  that  be  pofiible.  Nothing  but  poverty  pre- 
fents  itfelf,  a  poverty  the  moft  difficult  to  be  cured, 
becaufe  accompanied  with  pride.  Many  parts  of 
long  extent  are  well  adapted  to  fettlements  of  divers 
kinds  ;  but  Nature  waits  for  the  aid  of  man,  and 
man,  if  he  appears  here,  is  willing  to  do  nothing, 
neither  for  her  nor  for  himfelf.  Hence  the  borders 
of  the  Bay  of  Mancenilla  are  ufelefs ;  though  it  would 

be  poffible  to  drain  them,  and  eftabliffi  excellent  manu- 
nufadlures. 

\v  e  have  feen  mat,  except  the  towns  of  Monte- 
Cnrift,  Port-de-Plate,  and  Samana,  to  which  the  name 
of  town  is  far  from  being  due,  the  northern  coaft  of 
the  Spaniffi  part  is  almoft  uninhabited.  However,  all 
the  lands  near  the  fea-fide  are  granted,  not  in  fmall 
lots,  which  would-  fuppofe  a  number  of  proprietors, 
and  a  defign  to  cultivate,  but  in  large  grants.  One 
of  the  objects  in  foliating  thefc  trafts,  is  the  fiffiery  ; 
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but  a  much  more  important  one  is,  the  hunting  of  the 
wild  hogs. 

The  feafon  for  this  hunting  is  that  time  of  the  year, 
when  a  fort  of  palm-tree  bears  bunches  of  a  little 
grain,  of  which  the  hogs  are  very  fond.  The  Spanifh 
hunter,  if  alone,  goes  armed  with  a  lance,  a  machette> 
and  a  knife,  into  thofe  parts  of  the  woods  where  the 
palm-trees  moil  abound.  He  has  dogs  with  him, 
which,  upon  fight  of  the  wild-hog,  fly  round  him  and 
keep  him  at  bay,  till  the  hunter  comes  to  kill  him 
with  his  lance.  The  game  is  now  opened  and  his  en¬ 
trails  taken  out ;  the  head  and  feet  are  thrown  away, 
and  the  hunter  fhoulders  the  carcafs,  which  he  fome- 
times  divides,  to  be  able  to  carry  it  home  the  more 
conveniently. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  hunters  together, 
they  choofe  a  fpot  where  they  expeCt  the  chafe  to  be 
productive ;  there  they  raife  a  little  hut,  or  ajoupa> 
covered  with  branches,  or  palm-tree  leaves.  They 
then  flx  bars  fupported  on  forks,  on  which  the  flitches 
are  faked  and  dried.  When  a  good  quantity  are  col¬ 
lected,  they  are  packed  together,  and  carried  home  ; 
often  by  water,  if  the  chafe  has  been  coriliderable. 

When  the  hunters  are  furnifhed  with  powder,  they 
hunt  for  other  game  at  the  fame  time  ;  for,  the  ducks, 
teals,  and  wood-pigeons,  fly  in  clouds,  particularly  in 
the  Bay  of  Manceniila  and  that  of  Cofbeck,  of  which 
the  wild  animals  have  a  fort  of  exclufive  poifeflion. 

Almoft  all  the  coaft  is  lined  with  mangrove-trees, 
which  always  indicates  a  marlhy  foil.  There  are  feme 
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of  thefe  trees  big  enough  to  make  a  good  flout  rafter. 
This  plant  is  ufefultoo  in  another  way,  its  bark  makes 
excellent  tan  3  but  the  French  only  profit  from  this, 
and  the  neglefted  fcate  of  the  coaft,  favours  them  in 
fo  doing.  Perhaps,  were  care  taken  to  cut  the  tree 
after  having  barked  it,  ufeful  fcions  might  fpring 
out,  whereas,  the  trunk  left  {landing,  rots,  and  the 
root  perifhes.  This  cuflom  will,  without  doubt, 
oblige  them  to  penetrate  further  into  the  ifland,  which 
will  augment  the  difficulty,  and  that  fort  of  living 
martyrdom  which  the  barkers  buffer  from  the  flings  of 
the  moujliques ,  and  againft  which  there  is  no  defence 
but  that  of  a  thick  fmoke,  well  calculated  to  betray 
thole,  who  are  on  fo  dangerous  an  errand  in  a  foreign 
territory.  Thefe  mangrove-trees  form  an  abode  for 
crabs  without  number,  and  an  almoft  continued  chain 
of  oyfler-beds.  Some  mariners  have  afferted,  that 
the  water,  after  remaining  fome  time  round  the  items 
of  certain  mangrove-trees,  becomes  a  good  febrifuge. 

The  land  along  the  coaft  bear  alfo  very  fine  woods, 
fit  for  different  ufes,  whether  for  burning  or  building. 
Frenchmen  venture  to  cut  them  down,  at  leafi:  for 
burning,  and,  in  general,  fell  the  produce  of  their 
voyage  at  Cape-Francois.  Thefe  fort  of  adventures 
are  not  always  without  rifk ;  for  the  noife  of  the  axes 
and  of  the  falling  trees,  may  perchance  awake  fome 
Spaniard  from  his  apathy ;  he  informs  his  neighbours, 
in  hopes  of  feizing  the  woodmen,  and  in  greater  hopes 
of  getting  their  lhallops  and  provificns. 
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i  he  breakers,  fo  common  along  the  northern  beach, 
afford  aifo  a  refource  with  regard  to  the  fifhery,  for 
which  thofe  who  go  to  fetch  tan  and  wood  through 
them  are  the  beft,  and  almoft  the  only  pilots,  becaufe 
tne  Spaniards  rarely  go  from  land.  Several  of  thefe 
breakers  are  feen  at  low  water,  and  difcover  madre- 
poral,  coral,  fea-plants,  and  other  fubftances,  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  which  would  be  interefting  to  the  natu- 
ralifL  Divers  animals  live  in  thefe  aquatic  abodes, 
fome  fkim  on  the  furface,  whilft  others  remain  fequef- 
tered  in  the  clefts.  There  are  lobfters  of  a  prodigious 
fize,  and  feveral  forts  of  fhell-fiih,  fuch  as  the  cockle 
and  the  fea-fnail. 

The  cavities  of  fome  of  thefe  breakers,  ferve  at  low 
water,  as  refervoirs  or  fifh-ponds.  The  fifh  may  then 
be,  as  it  were,  laded  out ;  but  the  French  would  de~ 
ftroy  them,  if  they  went  more  frequently,  by  their 
tovetouinefs  to  take  even  more  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with.  The  little  difturbance  that  the  fifh  find 
in  thefe  retreats  attrafts,  befides,  numbers  of  Tea-cows, 
( manati ,  lamantin )  and  fharks.  The  former,  notwith- 
ftandino*  their  delicate  ear,  that  advertifes  them  of  the 
mo.ft  diftant  danger,  do  not  always  efcape  the  harpoon ; 
but,  if  ftruck,  they  plunge  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an 
arrow,  feek  fome  cleft  in  the  rocks;  and  thus  rob  the 
fifherman  of  his  prey,  and  of  the  inflrument  with 
which  they  are  pierced.  The  fhark,  rendered  bold 
and  obftinate  by  his  voracity,  is  very  hard  to  kill 
Pierced,  knocked,  and  bruifed,  completely  fkinned  in 
a  certain  length  of  his  body,  and  thrown  up  on  the 
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beach  for  dead,  he  fometimes,  when  the  tide  rifes  and 
fets  him  afloat,  returns  with  eafe  and  in  triumph  to 
his  native  element. 

We  muft  now  turn  to  examin  the  fettlements,  be¬ 
tween  the  chain  of  mountains  of  Monte-Chrift  to  the 
north,  and  the  firft  and  the  fecond  chain  of  Cibao  to 
the  fouth. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  territory  of  Santo-Domingo,  1 
conduced  the  reader  to  the  top  of  the  chain  of  Se- 
vico,  which  bounds  towards  the  eaft,  the  territory 
which  I  am  now  going  lead  him  over. 


Cotuy* 

With  the  northern  fide  of  the  chain  of  Sevico,  be¬ 
gins  the  territory  of  Cotuy.  It  is  bounded  to  the  eaft 
by  the  bay  of  Samana,  to  the  norh,  by  the  chain  of 
Monte-Chrift;  to  theweft  by  theterritory  of  la  Vegas 
and  to  the  fouth,  by  the  chain  of  Sevico  itfelf. 

From  the  point  on  the  fummit  of  Sevico,  acrofs 
which  the  road  goes,  and  which  is  about  twenty  five 
leagues  from  the  city  of  Santo-Domingo,  the  tra¬ 
veller  defcends  towards  Cotuy,  along  a  road  full  as 
difficult  to  pafs  as  the  one  on  the  other  fide  of  the 

'  '  •  *  tl  ‘ 11  v  '■ 

mountain.  At  the  bottom  is  the  river  Yaqui,  the 
third  of  that  name  in  the  Spanifh  part.  It  is  never  dry 
and  is  not,  in  reality,  more  than  a  league  and  a  half 
from  the  White-River,  which  runs  at  the  fouthern 
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foot  of  the  mountain  of  Sevico,  but  the  windings  of 
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the  road  double,  perhaps,  this  diftanoe.  From  the 
river  Yaqui  the  road  afcends  pretty  fuddenly  to  a 
Hat  covered  with  wood  ;  after  which  it  again  defcends 
to  a  deep-banked  ravin.  Here  it  enters  a  favana, 
a  good  league  long  from  noth  to  fouth,  and  half  a 
league  wide.  Id  is  very  uneven,  being  full  of  little 
eminences.  A  ravin,  a  league  an  a  quarter  from 
Maguac,  terminates  this  favana,  and  divides  it  from 
an  other,  called  the  Grand-Savana,  which  is  more  than 
2,500  fathoms  from  the  river  Yaqui,  and  which  may 
be  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  north  to  fouth  It 
is  wholly  furrounded  with  wood.  After  crofling  the 
Havana,  the  road  enters  the  wood,  where  at  the  end  of 
three  hundred  fathoms,  we  come  to  the  Maguac. 
This  river  is  never  dry ;  the  croffing  place  is  at  near 
a  league  from  its  mouth,  which  opens  into  the  Yuna, 
and  after  having  palled  it,  we  again  enter  the  wood, 
continuing  on  to  a  little  ravin,  where  we  crofs  a 
favana  of  about  half  a  league  wide,  and  bordered  by 
a  ftrip  of  wood-land.  And  now,  at  a  league  diftant 
from  the  river  Maguac,  we  come  to  the  town  of 
Cotuy.  •  1 

Tais  town  is  fituated  at  half  a  league  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Yuna,  which  becomes  unnavigabie 
near  this  place.  Cotuy  contains  not  more  than  160 
houfes,  and  thde  are  fmall  and  fcattered,  which 
gives  it  a  very  irregular  appearance.  It  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  little  favana,  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
in  extent,  axid  furrounded  with  wood.  The  town  of 
Cotuy  is  nearly  thirty  leagues  from  Santo-Domingo, 
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and  about  twelve  leagues  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
of  Samana  and  the  town  of  la  Veera. 

The  fettlement  of  Cotuy  was  formerly  further  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  north.  It  was  at  firft  called  the 
Mines  and  Mejorada  (  the  Privileged  ),  when  Rode- 
rigo  Mefcia  founded  it  in  1505,  by  order  of  the  com¬ 
mander  Ovando.  The  name  of  the  Mines  was  given 
to  it,  becaufe  there  were  mines  in  its  territory,  and 
feveral  gold  ones  were  working  at  that  time.  But 
from  the  year  1520,  workmen  began  to  be  wanted 
here,  as  at  the  mines  of  Bonnaventure.  In  the  moun¬ 
tain,  of  Maymon,  whence  comes  the  river  of  the 
fame  name,  there  is  a  very  abundant  copper  mine, 
and  this  copper  is  fo  rilh,  that  it  is  laid,  by  refining  it, 
eight  per  cent  of  gold  may  be  produced.  In  1747, 
Don  Gregoire -Alvarez  Traviefo,  having  formed  a 
partnerfhip  with  fix  other  perfons,  began  to  work  this 
mine,  and  Valverde  tells  us  that  his  father,  one  of  the 
partners,  direfted  the  undertaking  during  three 
years,  and  that  he  palled  one  year  on  the  ipot.  In 
this  mine  there  is  an  excellent  lapis- lafuli ,  of  which 
Mr.  Charitte  carried  fome  pieces  into  France,  in 
1  / 1 4>  and  a  iort  of  chalk,  or  ftreaked  plafter,  that 
fome  painters  think  preferable  to  bole  for  gilding, 
i  wo  mines  of  load-ftone  are  found  joining  to  the  laft 
mentioned  one.  Not  far  from  the  mountain  of  May¬ 
mon  is  another  mountain,  called  the  Emerald,  be¬ 
caufe  it  contains  of  that  precious  Hone.  In  the  chain 
of  Sevico  and  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  alfo  pure 
iron,  of  the  very  belt  quality j  which  might  eafijy  be 
conveyed  hence  by  means  of  the  river  Yuna. 
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Cotuy  which  had  the  avantage  of  being  fituated 
near  the  famous  mines  of  Cibao,  was  not  on  that  ac¬ 
count  lefs  depreffed  and  abandoned,  like  the  reft  of 
the  Spanifh  part,  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  at  which  time  it  contained  hardly  five  hun¬ 
dred  inhabitants.  Since,  it  had  revived,  and  had  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  circnmftances  of  wihch  the  colony  had 
taken  advantage,  in  the  interval  between  1 744  and 
1763  ;  but  both  have  fince  loft  this  advantage.  How¬ 
ever,  in  fpite  of  its  decay,  Cotuy  contains,  at  leaft,  fix 
thoufand  fouls  in  its  territory,  from  among  whom 
have  been  taken,  in  part,  the  perfons  who  form  the 
parifh  of  Macoriz,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
river,  that  falls  into  the  fea  in  the  bay  of  Balm.  There 
are,  in  this  territory,  a  confiderable  number  of  poor 
inhabitants,  who  hardly  ever  ftir  from  home,  and  who 
are  not  always  included  in  the  cenfufes ;  and  at  leaft  as 
many  others  perfons,  defcended  from  the  firft  Eu¬ 
ropean  proprietors. 

According  to  Valverde,  we  may  called  thefe  latter 
Jlock-holders ,  as  they  hold  as  they  fay,  a  flock  or  lot 
of  land,  by  paying  a  quit-rent,  eflimated  at  from 
twenty  to  thirty  reals  (  about  three  fhillings  and  two 
pence  fterling  ).  There  is  a  prodigious  confufion 
in  the  fame  lands,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
holders,  who,  without  paying  attention  to  the  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  value  of  the  land  w'hich  has  fallen  to 
them,  or  which  they  have  acquired,  follow  no  other 
rule  with  refpedt  to  the  number  of  flocks  and  herds 
they  are  permitted  to  keep,  or  with  reipect  to  num- 
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her  of  days  they  are  permitted  to  hunt  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  than  their  own  will. 

The  breeding  of  animals  and  particularly  pigs,  is 
almoft  the  exclufive  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cotuy,  and  a  very  laborious  occupation  it  is.  It  mull, 
indeed,  be  very  difficult  to  raife  thefe  animals  in  a 
country,  where  there  are  no  fwine-herds,  and  where 
they  mud  be  fuffered  to  roam  about  in  an  extenfive 
fpace.  The  people  try,  when  the  pigs  are  young, 
to  accuftom  two  or  three  fows  to  keep  together,  and 
to  remain  near  the  houfe;  and,  in  order  to  entice  them, 

,  they  ieed  them  in  troughs  with  Indian-corn,  palm- 
tree  grains,  2nd  plantains.  When  they  pig,  they  are 
led,  as  often  as  it  is  poffible  ,  to  lie  in  the  parks,  or 
corails  ■,  by  placing  food  for  them,  or  by  feeding  them 
in  the  morning,  before  they  go  out.  But,  once  attrac¬ 
ted  to  the  woods,  in  fearch  of  roots,  fruits,  and  infefls, 
they  do  not  return  exatflly  in  the  evening.  They 
often  remain  abfent  till  they  become  wild,  and  fome- 
times  in  very  great  numbers.  The  fows  farrow  in 
the  woods,  and  the  pigs,  for  want  of  care,  perilh.  In 
ihort,  he  who  breeds  thefe  animals,  often  lofes  the 
fruit  of  his  labour,  and  is  even  obliged  to  hunt  for 
thofe  which  he  looked  on  as  tamed. 

This  fort  of  occupation  prevents  the  inhabitants 
of  Cotuy  from  applying  themfelves  to  agriculture, 
except  that  ot  tobacco,  fince  the  king  of  Spain  has 
thought  it  ufeful  to  encourage  them  to  it.  The  foil 
of  Cotuy  is  very  good,  the  quantity  of  the  tabocco  is 
a  proof  01  this  ■,  and  it  is  thought,  that  it  would  be 
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very  proper  for  cocoa-nut  trees,  particularly,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  beauty  of  thole  that  now  grow 
there,  amongft  which  fome  are  wild. 

The  plantain-trees,  this  plant  fo  ufeful,  this  manna 
of  the  Antilles,  here  finds  alfo  a  foil  fingularly  agrea- 
ble,  and  at  all  times,  that  fruit  has  been  of  fo  fuperior 
a  quality  at  St.  Domingo,  that  the  Spaniards  diftin- 
guifh  by  the  name  o'ijunday -plantains,  thole  produced 
in  that  ifland. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cotuy  are  accufed  of  being 
clownilh  and  of  an  unfociable  character.  Perhaps  a 
life,  almoft  folely  occupied  in  the  care  of  animals,  is 
the  caufe  of  a  rudenefs  which  Ihocks  thofe  who  are 
not  themfelves  rude.  Perhaps,  too,  prejudice  may 
have  fome  fhare  in  this  opinion  of  their  manners, 
entertained  by  Frenchmen,  from  whofe  minds  a 
century  has  not  been  able  to  efface  the  recolleftion  of 
the  maffacre  of  their  countrymen  at  Samana. 

After  quitting  Cotuy,  by  the  high  road  leading  to 
la  Vega,  we  enter  a  wood  which  conduits  us  to  the 


river  Yuna. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  this  river,  which  fails 
into  the  fea  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Samana,  con¬ 
tains  the  greateft  volume  of  water  and  runs  with  the 
greateft  rappidity  of  any  one  in  the  ifland  ;  and  alfo 
that  it  has  latterly  been  made  navigable  for  the  dif- 
tance  of  more  than  twelve  leagues,  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  tabacco,  bought  on  the  king’s  account,  in  the 
territory  of  Cotuy,  and  in  thofe  of  la  Vega  and  St. 
1  ago.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  are  a  part  of  the 
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woods  proper  for  building,  of  which  I  have  fpoken 
in  treating  of  the  bay  of  Samana,  and  its  water  might 
be  made  to  fertilize  immence  tracts  ofland. 

The  Y una  is  too  deep  to  be  forded,  at  the  place  to 
which  I  have  conducted  the  reader.  A  canoe  muft 
be  had,  that  is  to  fay,  the  .palTage  here  muft  ever  be 
performed  in  a  hide  ;  a  fort  of  paflage  that  merits  to 
be  made  known. 

You  take  an  oxe’s  hide,  on  which  you  place  two 
fticks  crofiwife ;  you  then  turn  up  the  Tides  of  the 
hide  in  the  form  of  a  queen-cake  paper;  and,  to  keep 
it  in  this  pofition,  it  is  tied  round  with  a  cord,  faf- 

J  t 

tened  at  the  points  were  the  fticks  meet.  This  fort 
of  canoe  is  firft  launched,  to  fee  how  it  goes,  and  then 
the  baggage  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  it.  If  a  man 
is  to  pa  s  in  it,  it  is  brought  to  the  fliore,  the  paflenger 
feats  himfelf  in  the  middle,  with  a  ftrict  charge  to 
hold  by  the  fticks.  The  canoe  is  again  launched, 
and  the  paflenger  is  told  to  fear  nothing,  but  to 
take  good  cate  not  to  move  hand  or  foot.  All  thefe 
precautions  taken,  the  canoe  goes  oIF,  a  man  going  a 
head  drawing  it  by  a  cord,  and  two  others  following  to 
pulh  it  along  in  the  proper  direction.  When  the 
watermen  can  wade  no  further,  they  take  to  fwim- 
guiding  and  forcing  the  canoe,  till  arrived  at 
the  oppolite  banck  ;  that  is,  at  about  a  hundred  paces 
caftan ce,  when  palling  the  Yuna.  Thepofture  of  one, 
who  pants  a  liver  thus,  is  far  from  commodious,  and 
perions  unacuftomed  to  it,  repent  of  their  undertaking 
becore  they  are  half  pver ;  while  the  Spanifn  creoles. 
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habituated  to  it  from  their  infancy,  think  nothing  at 
all  of  the  matter. 

The  watermen  alfo  look  upon  this  fort  of  navigation 
as  the  fimpleft  thing  in  the  world,  and  think  oi  no  dan¬ 
ger  ;  not  even  that  of  meeting  the  crocodiles,  which 
feem  to  be  {truck  with  coniternation  at  the  boldnefs 
man. 

Thefe  animals,  which  are  far  from  being  fcarce, 
often  lay  hold  of  the  oxen  and  horfes,  as  they  crots 
the  rivers,  which  they  drown  by  pulling  them  by  the 
nole  to  the  bottom.  At  firft  fight,  the  crocodile  ever 
flies  from  a  man ;  but,  if  he  once  attacks  him,  he  lofcs 

all  refpect  and  fear. 

As  I  am  upon  this  fubjeft,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  mol 
proper  occafion  to  affirm,  that  what  has  been  faid  of 
the  fagacity  of  the  dog  with  refpeft  to  the  crocodile 
is  actually  true.  When  the  dog  comes  to  the  bank  ot 
a  river  where  crocodiles  abound,  before  he  ventures 
to  crofs,  he  fets  up  a  bark  for  a  long  time  ;  this  brings 
to  the  fpot  all  the  crocodiles  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  when  that  is  done,  the  dog  fcampers  off  two  or 

three  hundred  paces  higher  up,  where  he  croffes  in 

- 

fafety. 

Having  now  paffed  the  Yuna,  we  come  to  the  cha¬ 
pel  of  eafe  of  Angelina,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
laid,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Don  Jofeph  Saiano. 
Here  we  enter  a  wood  where  there  are  two  ravins- 
Hence  we  go  to  the  favana  of  Guamitta,  about  twelve 
hundred  fathoms  wide,  at  the  end  or  which 
river  of  the  fame  name,  which  has  always  a  htue 
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water.  Its  banks  are  rather  high,  and  covered  with 
wood.  From  this  river  the  road  comes  to  that  of 
Voma,  after  croffing  a  favana  of  the  fame  name,  a 
good  league  in  extent.  The  Voma  c  rolled,  the  road 
runs  over  two  other  favanas  (  between  which  is  a 
woody  ravin  ),  before  it  arrives  at  the  river  of  la 
Caya,  where  there  is  always  water. 

The  Voma  joins  the  Caya:  their  confluence  is  at 
about  two  thoufand  and  five  hundred  fathoms  below 
the  road,  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  where  their  wa¬ 
ters  united  fall  into  the  Camu  or  Camou. 

From  the  Caya  the  road  continues  on  over  three 
favanas,  feparated  by  Itrips  of  woodland,  where  are  fe- 
veral  hattes  and  plantations  of  cocoa-trees.  Here  alfo 
is  a  littie  church,  called  Joma,  fituated  in  the  hattes 
of  Michel  Villafame.  After  thefe  three  favanas,  co¬ 
mes  that  of  the  mouth  of  Hyma  (  Boca  d’Hyma  ),  of 
about  half  a  league  in  exftent  from  eaft  to  weft,  being 
a  little  longer  from  north  to  fouth.  This  favana  is 
followed  by  a  wood  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  league, 
in  which  runs  the  river  Hyma,  the  banks  of  which 
are  high.  This  river  is  crofted  a  little  below  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Camou,  by  which  junction  it  does 
not,  however,  lofe  its  name,  for  it  cuts  the  oppo- 
fide  bank  of  the  Camou,  and  ftill  bears  its  own  name. 
After  croffing  the  Hyma,  the  road  goes  on  for  more 
tnan  two  leagues  in  the  wood,  but  during  near  a  lea¬ 
gue  and  a  half,  it  coafts  the  left  bank  of  the  Camou, 
then  erodes  it  at  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  from 

la  Vega.  The  wood  being  quitted,  the  road  comes 
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into  a  little  favana,  to  which  leveral  hattes  with  pretty 


plantations  of  cocoa-trees,  plantains,  and  fome  pieces 
or  fugar-canes,  give  an  air  fo  much  the  more  plea¬ 
ting}  as,  in  all  the  interval  between  this  and  Cotuy, 
nothing  is  feen  to  recreate  the  view,  and,  in  places  fo 
little  frequented,  the  traveller  thinks  that  he  has  at 
laft  found  what  he  has  lo  long  fought  in  vain. 

At  the  end  ofthe  little  favana,  whence  it  is  reckoned 
two  leagues,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  city  of  la  V ega, 
there  is  a  very  high  wood  ;  then  a  long  favana,  very 
narrow,  which  leads  to  la  V ega,  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Camou,  from  the  point  where  it  was  croffed. 


La  Vega. 


The  name  of  Vega,  which  lignifies  Plain,  is  one  of 
thofe  the  beft  known  in  fpeaking  of  Saint-Domingo  ; 
becaufe  it  awakens  the  idea  of  la  Vega-Real,  which  is 
a  fertile  plain,  and  the  moll  fpacious  in  the  ifland.  All 
who  have  written  on  Saint  Domingo,  have  extolled  la 
Vega-Real  of  which,  however,  no  one  has  fixed  the 
extent  :  1b  that,  each  author  means,  by  this  deno¬ 
mination,  a  certain  fpace ;  but  that  fpace  is  not  always 
the  fpace  meant  by  another  author. 

According  to  Charlevoix  (  book  I.  p.  91,  quarto 
edition  ),  la  Vega-Real  is  a  plain,  eighty  leagues 
long,  and  ten  leagues  in  its  greateft  width.  An  eye 
witnefs,  he  fays,  has  allured  him,  that  there  run,  in 
this  plain,  more  than  thirty  thoufand  rivers,  among 
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which  there  are  twelve,  as  wide  as  the  Ebra  or  the 
Guadalquivir  ■,  that  more  than  twenty  five  thoufand 
of  thefe  come  from  a  great  chain  of  mountains  lying 
to  the  weft,  and  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  run  cn 
a  bed  of  gold  fand. 

If  Charlevoix,  before  he  hazarded  thefe  affertions, 
had  made  the  leaft  calculation,  he  would  have  found 
three  hundred  and  feventy  five  rivers,  in  each  league  of 
two  thoufand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  three  fathoms; 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  rivers  mud  be  lefs  than 
eight  fathoms  afunder,  or  fixteen  fathoms,  if  we  Hip¬ 
po  fe  them  to  enter  the  plain  in  equal  number  on  each 
fide.  Now,  what  land  could  have  remained  between 
the  rivers,  aften  having  deduced  that  covered  by 
their  beds,  however  narrow  thefe  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  ?  And  with  what  propriety  could  the  fertility  of 
fuch  a  plain  have  been  extolled  ?  It  mull  of  necelfity 
have  been  overflowed  in  the  rainy  feafon,  when  all  the 
rivers  would  have  become  united  to  one  pond  or  lake. 

In  the  next  place,  Charlevoix,  fpeaking  of  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  eighty  leagues  in  length,  does  not  tell  us  where 
he  begins  or  where  he  leaves  off.  If  he  begins  la 
Vega-Real  at  Samana,  whence  the  level  land  goes, 
without  interruption  and  without  any  confiderable 
mountain,  to  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of  the  Cape, 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  add  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  makes  it  end  at  the  territory  of  the  ancient  city  of 
the  Conception-de-la-Vega-Real,  there  is,  as  Valverde 
has  obferved,  more  than  the  half  to  be  deduced. 

In  fact,  it  appears  that,  by  the  word  Vega-Real, 
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.Columbus  meant,  only  the  level  country  between 
Samana,  and  Monte-Chrift ;  but  as  new  fettlements 
were  formed,  the  fenfe  of  the  word  was  narrowed,  and 
applied  to  the  land  at,  and  near,  the  place,  to  which 

the  name  of  Vega  was  more  particularly  given.  At 
present,  it  is  confined  to  the  territory  of  that  place, 
which  is  bounded  to  the  eaft  by  Cotuy ;  to  the 
north,  by  the  chain  of  Monte-Chrift ;  to  the  weft,  by 
St.  Yagojto  the  fouth,  by  the  mountain  of  Cibao. 

In  1493*  Chriftopher  Columbus  having  received 
an  account  of  the  mines  of  Cibao,  from  Alphonfo,  a 
brave  capitain,  whom  he  had  difpached  thither,  he 
went  himfelf,  the  next  year,  to  verify  the  report ;  and 
it  was  on  this  occafion,  that,  in  croffing  from  Ifabella 
on  the  chain  of  Mbnte-Chrift,  he  diicovered  the 
plain,  which  he  called  la  Vega-Real.  The  beauty  of 
this  plain  ftruck  him  ftill  more,  when  feen  from  the 
top  of  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  and  excited  the  higheft 
degree  of  admiration  in  all  the  Spaniards  who  accom¬ 
panied  him.  In  1495,  Columbus  had  a  fort  con- 
ftrudted  at  la  Vega,  in  order  to  maintain  the  tranqui¬ 
lity  of  that  place,  where,  as  the  hiltorians  relate,  he 
defeated,  with  the  affiftance  of  Bartholomew  Colum¬ 
bus,  an  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  Indians.  This 
poft  was  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  the  Conception- 
la- V  ega.  Tins  city  was  built  on  the  very  ibot 
where  Guarionex,  cacique  of  the  kingdom  of  Magua, 
had  refided.  In  the  territory  of  la  Vegaalfo,  and  at 
three  or  tour  leagues  from  St  Yago,  the  fortrefs  of 
Magdelaine  was  eftablilhed,  in  1504,  by  O.vando,  in. 
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order  to  be  a  check  on  the  Indians,  who  called  this 
fortrefs,  Mac  ?  iz-de-Abaxo  :  an  expreffion  compofed 
of  the  Indian  word  Macoris  and  the  Spaniih  one 
Abaxc,  which  fignifies,  below,  under.  It  is  probable 
that  the  objed  of  this  epithet  was,  to  diftinguifh  this 
Macoris  from  that  which  we  have  feen  on  the  coaft  of 

the  fouthern  part,  to  the  eaft  of  the  city  of  Santo-Do- 
mingo. 

Ttw  Conception-ot-la-Vega-Real  was  the  place 
where  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus,  agreed,  in  1407, 
with  the  Aalcaide  major  Roldan,  the  ring-leader  of 
a  revolt,  that  they  would  have  an  interview  in 
neighbourhood  j  an  interview  which  had  fo  little  effett 
in  pacifying  the  troubles,  that,  the  next  year,  the  re 

bds  came  to  attack  the  fort  of  the  Conception,  b 
which,  however,  they  failed. 

.  Elgk  yeal'S  after>  la  V%a  was  already  become  a 
City  of  importance.  Sometimes,  during  the  year,  there 
were  two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  crowns  j„  „old 
minted  at  this  place.  This  gold  was  the  produfb  of, hi 
n  mes  o,  Cibao,  at  a  time  when  metallurgy  was  in  no 
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excemve.  x  ne  perfons  concerned  in  the  operation 
ml  a  great  deal  of  gold,  counting  ^  P 

In  .503,  la  Vega  had  for  its  arms,  an  efcutlei 
azure,  with  a  caltle  of  filver,  crowned  with  an  f^ 

cneon,  azure,  with  a  crown  of  Our  Ladv  n  a 
golden  liars.  L  dy’  and  £wo 

I  have  already  faid  that,  in  ,r„  Pon,  T  ,.  T 

eftab  iihed  at  the  Conception  de  h v£ Tbifto"  P 

A  ^  10  bc  the  of  die  arch’bilhoprickof 
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Xaragaa .  But  this  archbifhoprick  not  taking  place, 
the  bifhop  of  la  Vega  was  created  to  be  fuffragan  of 


the  archbifhop  of  Seville,  whofe  nephew  Pedro  de 
Deza,  at  firfl  dignified  as  archbifhop  of  Xaragua ,  was 
the  firfl  promoted.  This  bifhoprick  comprehended 
la  Vega,  Saint- Yago,  Port-de-Plate,  Port-Royal, 
Larez-de-Guahaba,  Salvatierra-de-la-Savana,  and  St. 
Croix  ;  while  that  of  Santo-Domingo  contained,  that 
capital,  Salvaleon,  Azua,  St.  John-de-la-Maguana, 
Vera-Paz  and  Yaquimo. 

But  the  caufes  of  depopulation,  already  often  men¬ 
tioned,  did  notfparela  Vega.  In  1525,  the  empe¬ 
ror  Charles  V.  publifhed  an  ordinance,  to  excite  inha¬ 
bitants  to  flock  to  St  .Domingo,  and  this  place  in  par¬ 
ticular;  promiffing  a  paflage  gratis,  and  the  liberty  to 
each  white  perfon  of  having  fix  negroes,  in  place  of 
one  only,  which  was  before  permitted. 

This  decay  was  the  caufe  of  the  bifhoprick  of  the 
Conception  being  joined  to  that  of  Santo-Domingo, 
which  took  place  in  1627;  from  that  time  the  city  ne¬ 
ver  returned  to  its  primitive  fplendor.  It  was  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  at  the  top  of  whkh  had  been  fixed 
up  the  crofs  which  I  have  mention  in  defeription  of 
the  city  of  Santo-Domingo.  The  remains  of  this 
crofs,  of  which  almoft  every  Spaniard  would  have  a 

morcel,  had  been  carried  and  depofited  in  the  church 

• 

of  la  Vega  ;  the  church  in  which  the  firfl  high-mafs 
was  faid  at  Santo-Domingo  by  Bartholomew  Las- 
Cazas,  firice  hilltop  of  Chiapa,  whofe  affetfiion  tor 
the  poor  Indians  has  rendered  him  fojiiftly  celebrated. 
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In  1564,  an  earthquake  overthrew  almoft  all  the  town. 
From  that  time  the  idea  was  ftarted  of  going  to  build 
another  under  the  name  of  La  Vega,  two  leagues 
fouth-fouch-eaft  of  the  firft,  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  the  crofs  was,  by  order  of  Charles  V.  carried  to 
Santo-Domingo.  Towards  the  year  1724,  as  Charle¬ 
voix  tells  us,  there  were  yet  to  be  feen  veftiges  of  the 
ancient  La  Vega,  ruins  of  the  monaftry  of  the  monks 
of  St.  Francis,  of  two  fountains,  and  offomeof  the 
fortifications.  This  city  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Camou;  new  LaVega  is,  on  the  contrary, on  the  rio-ht 
bank  of  that  river. 

V  and  B,  having  nearly  the.  fame  found  in  the  Spa- 
nifh  language,  in  which  they  are  fometimes  employed 
indifferently,  as  in  Bant  or  Vani,  the  Spaniards  fay  alfo 
Bega  or  Vega,  which  has  led  many  French  to  call  the 
city  of  Vega  Begue.  In  1724  there  were  but  ninety 
miferable  houfes,  and  hardly  five  hundred  perfons  in 
all  the  territory,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Since,  the  city  is  enlarged  and  embellifhed.  It  is 
fituated  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  Camou,  in 
the  middle  of  a  fine  lavana  almoft  circular,  furrounded 
by  the  Camou  to  the  weft  and  north,  but  towards  the 
eaft,  this  river  winds  away  from  it.  It  is  an  open 
town  with  a  large  public  fquare  in  the  middle.  The 
ftreets  are  very  ftrait,  but  the  grafs,  which  Spanifh 
indolence  buffers  to  grow  in  them,  makes  them  look 
hkc  little  meadows,  and  the  inhabitants  feed  their  cattle 
at  their  doors.  The  houfes  are  of  wood,  and  are  built 
separate  from  each  other.  Their  number  amounts  to 
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about  three  hundred.  La  Vega  is  forty- two  leagues 
from  Santo-Domingo,  and  about  twenty  leagues  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Yuna  in  the  bay  of  Samana,  twelve 
from  Corny,  and  ten  from  St.  Yago.  * 

The  city  of  La  Vega  lies  nearly  to  the  north  in  face 
or  the  group  of  Cibao,  that  clump  of  mountains  of  the 
Spanifh  colony.  The  word  Cibao,  according  to  Her¬ 
rera,  Charlevoix,  and  others,  is  derived  from  Cibay 
rock  or  flint,  and  this  name,  fays  Charlevoix,  fuits  the 
frightful  afpedt  of  the  entrance  into  this  canton.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Celtic  etymology  this  denomination  would 
be  ftill  more  curious,  fince,  by  refolving  it,-  we  fhould 
find  Ke-i-be-aour ,  which  fignifies  the  mountains  contain* 
ing  gold.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  word  Cibao,  awa¬ 
kens  the  remembrance  of  very  rich  mines,  celebrated 
ever  fince  the  difcovery  of  America,  by  their  abundant - 
produce,  and  by  the  purity  of  their  gold.  Hence 
were  dug  the  firit  lumps  of  this  metal,  prefented  by 
Columbus  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  who  we  re  then 
far  from  fufpecting,  how  many  tears  and  how  much 
blood  this  gold  would  caufe  to  be  Ihed.  Thefe  mines 
are  generally  in  that  part  of  the  mountain  lying  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  and  near  a  river  called  by  fame,  the 
Janico,  and  by  others  Cibao.  During  the  firft  years  it 
was  fufficient  to  dig  them,  to  draw  hence  immenfe  pro¬ 
fits.  The  neighbourhood  alio  of  Cibao  has  gold 
mines,  and  V alverde  fays,  the  mountains  dividing  the 
fite  of  Conftance,  are  known  to  be  altogether  mines  fo 
abundant  in  gold,  that  in  digging  the  earth,  it  runs  in 
fand  and  in  grains,  in  every  diredion  of  the  waters. 
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This  is  not  the  only  metal  furnilhed  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Cibao.  I  have  already  mentioned  other 
mines  which  are  found  in  the  prolongation  of  thefe 
mountains,  in  the  territory  of  Cotuy,  and  in  this,  the 
canton  of  Garabacoa,  has  a  mine  of  filver,  which  was 
worked  formerly. 

With  refpect  to  culture,  that  of  La  Vega  is  not  very 
confiderable,  for  it  is  not  fo  in  any  part  of  the  Spanilh 
colony.  Plantations  of  plantain-trees,  cocoa-nut -trees, 
fugar-canes,  refembling  thofe  of  which  I  have  already 
fpoken  of,  employ  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
tobacco,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  reft.  What 
I  have  faid,  under  the  article  Cotuy,  of  certain  inha¬ 
bitants  living  always  in  the  country,  fpread  about  here 
and  there,  is  applicable  to  la  Vega  alfo,  the  territory 
of  which  contains,  in  total,  more  than  eight  thoufand 
inhabitants.  We  muft  add,  that,  in  different  parts  of 
La  Vega- Real,  there  are  alfo,  in  pretty  confiderable 
numbers,  vagabonds  meriting  an  attention  that  the 
Spanilh  police  is  far  from  exercifing. 

Before  I  advance  further  with  the  defcription  of  la 
Vega,  I  muft  clear  up  a  fa&,  the  obfcurity  of  which 
has  already  puzzled  feveral  authors,  and  if  left  exifting, 
would  rob  my  defcription  of  a  part  of  the  intereft,  of 
which  I  dare  believe  it  to  be  fufceptible. 

We  read  in  Oviedo  and  Herrera,  and  in  Charlevoix 
who  has  followed  them,  that  Columbus  going,  in  1494, 
to  vifit  the  mine  of  Cibao,  fet  fome  pioneers  at  work, 
under  the  direction  of  certain  gentlemen,  at  three 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Ifabella,  to  fill  up  the  hollow 
v ol.  I.  G  g 
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of  a  mountain,  where  Ojeda  had  pafled  in  1493, and  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Chevaliers' -Gate,  (Puerto 
de  los  Hidalgos),  and  that  hence  he  arrived  at  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  whence  he  difcovered  La  Vega-Realj 
that  he  eroded  the  latter,  went  towards  the  Green- 
River,  and  from  thence  to  the  province  of  Cibao, 
whence  he  afeended  the  mountains  of  the  fame  name, 
and  that  from  Ifabella  to  Cibao  he  travelled  eighteen 
leagues.  The  account  of  the  journey’of  Ojeda  fpeaks 
of  the  fame  route  exactly,  and  fays,  that  from  La  Vega 
to  Cibao,  there  remain  ftill  about  ten  or  eleven  leagues 
to  travel. 

The  fame  writers  relate,  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
difeovery,  the  ifland  being  divided  into  five  kingdoms, 
and  between  five  fovereign  caciques,  Cibao,  which 
took  its  name  from  a  province,  or  which  gave  its 
name  to  a  province,  did  not  belong  to  the  cacique 
reigning  on  the  north  of  the  mountains  of  Cibao ;  that 
is  to  fay,  at  La  Vega-Real,  and  which  was  Guarionex , 
fovereign  of  Magua  j  but  that  it  made  part  of  the 
province- of  Cibao,  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  the  fame 
mountains,  and  which  was  under  the  fway  of  the 
cacique  Caonaho,  fovereign  of  Maguana,  whofe  capital 
was  where  St.  John-of -Maguana  now  is. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  eftablilhment  of  Fort  St.  Tho¬ 
mas,  they  fay  again,  that  it  was  fituated  on  the  fouth 
of  the  chain  of  Cibao,  and,  indeed,  the  plain  of  St. 
Thome,  is  contiguous  to  the  north  of  that  of  St.  John 
of  Maguana.  With  re fp eft  to  the  foundation  of  Port- 
de-Plate,  by  Ovando,  they  aferibe  it  to  its  vicinity  to 
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the  Conception  of  La  Vega  and  St.  Yago,  to  which  it 
was  to  be  a  fea-port,  and  the  defire  he  had  of  profiting 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  of  Cibao.  In 
a  word,  we  find  at  every  ftep,  in  thefe  hiftorians,  a  proof 
of  a  communication  between  the  level  country  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  fea  to  the  north,  and  La  Vega-Real, 
feparated  from  it  by  the  chain  of  Monte-Chrift;  and 
again,  between  La  Vega-Real  and  the  province  of 
Cibao,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  fouth  of 
the  chain  of  Cibao. 

Attentively  reading  thefe  narrators,  we  find  in 
twenty  places,  that  people  went  from  Santo-Domingo 
to  the  mines  of  Cibao,  in  the  province  of  the  fame 
name,  and  that  hence  they  went  to  La  Vega-Real,  or 
into  the  weftern  part  of  the  province  of  Cibao. 

Fads  fo  pofitive  and  correfponding  ought  never 
to  have  left  an  incertitude  ;  but  this  incertitude  itfelf 
is  a  proof  at  once  very  extraordinary  and  ftriking,  of 
the  Rate  of  decay  of  the  Spanilh  part,  fince  it  had  its 
rife  in  a  want  of  knowing  the  communication  here 
fpoken  of.  Ignorance  in  this  refped  was  carried  fo 
far,  that  the  Jefuit  Le  Pers,  who  drew  up  at  Saint - 
Pomingo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 
the  memoires  from  which,  generally  fpeaking,  Char¬ 
levoix  wrote  his  hiftory,  had  no  idea  of  this  communi¬ 
cation  ;  and  we  have  a  proof  of  this  in  what  Charle¬ 
voix  fays  (Book  9,  page  226),  of  the  attack  that  Mr. 
la  Boulaye  wifhed  to  make  on  Gohave,  where  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  hollow  of  St.  Raphael,  called  the  Gate, 
is  the  fame  as  the  Chevaliers’ -Gate,  leading  from 
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Ifabella  to  La  Vega  Real.  So  evident  a  eonfufion 
would  not  have  efcaped  one  who  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  colony,  fince  the  Gate  of  St.  Raphael  is,  at 
neareft,  about  fifty  leagues  from  that  of  the  Chevaliers, 
But  the  communication  between  the  mines  of  Cibao 
and  La  Vega- Real  was  at  laft  found  again  about  forty 
years  ago.  It  leads  to  that  part  of  the  ancient  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cibao,  now  called  the  Valley  of  Conftance>  and 
which,  though  to  the  fouth  of  the  chain  of  Cibao,  is 
fo  near  La  Vega-Real,  that  it  now  makes  part  of  the 
territory  allotted  to  the  city  of  La  Vega. 

Conftance  is  nearly  at  an  equal  diftance  from  La 
Vega  and  St.  Yago,  and  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  which  is  pretty  extenfive,  fince  the  valley  is 
reckoned  five  leagues  in  circumference.  The  valley 
is  fine  and  well  watered  by  feveral  fprings  always  run¬ 
ping.  The  pafture  is  good  for  ail  forts  of  cattle. 
From  this  plain  one  may  defcend  to  St.  John-of-Ma- 
guana,  and  fome  one,  fet  out  from  La  Vega,  went  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  defcended  it  towards  St. 
John,  and  returned  to  La  Vega  in  the  fpace  of  two 
hours,  on  horfeback, 

A  man  named  Victoriano  Velano,  built,  about  the 
year  1750,  a  fort  of  cow-houfe  in  this  valley  of  Con- 
ftance,  where  he  kept  fome  mares  and  cows,  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  which  was  very  confiderable.  It  is  af¬ 
firmed  that  horfes  become  excellent  here,  and  that 
oxen  acquire  a  remarkable  beauty.  The  fragrant 
Hopes  round  this  valley  would  be  a  delightful  place  for 
Iheep  and  goats,  the  flefh  of  which  muft  be  exquifite. 
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The  fituation  is  To  cold,  that,  during  eight  months  of 
the  year,  thick  blankets  are  necefiary  on  the  bed,  and 
in  the  hotted:  feafon,  meat  keeps  fweet  feveral  days; 
On  the  higheft  parts  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
there  is  often  a  fort  of  white  froft,  and  in  the  valley, 
fire  is  wanted  to  render  the  evening  comfortable 
Wheat  has  been  fown  here,  and  fucceeded  perfectly 
well. 

The  communication  between  La  Vega  and  the 
weile rn  part  of  the  Spamfh  colony,  would  be  extremely 
ufeful,  were  the  fettlements  of  the  colony  more  pro¬ 
ductive  :  but  in  cafe  of  war  it  might  become  of  great 
importance.  It  would  be  yet  poffible  to  re-eftablifh 
the  communication  between  La  Vega-Real  and  die 
territory  to  the  weft  of  Santo-Domingo,  by  the  chain 
of  Conftance,  but  it  would  require  fiich  labour  that 
nothing  could  induce  to  the  undertaking  at  prefent. 

I  now  return  to  La  Vega,  after  having  made  this 
flight  excurfion  towards  Conftance,  with  the  double 
motive  of  making  it  known,  and  the  better  toperfuade 
the  reader,  bccaufe  I  appeal  to  him,  of  the  ftate  of 
nullity  into  which  the  Spanifh  colony  muft  be  fallen, 
fince  the  points  of  communication  between  the  former 
eftabiilhments  were  here  unknown. 

Quitting  the  city  of  La  Vega,  to  go  towards  St; 

Yago,  or  St.  Yague,  we  crofs  the  river  Camou,  at  the 
end  of  a  quarter  of  a  league. 

Between  this  river  and  that  of  Yuna,  is  the  eighth 
chain  of  mountains,  of  little  extent  or  elevation,  at  the 
confluence  of  thefe  two  rivers ;  but  the  chain  becomes 
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more  confiderable  as  it  approaches  Cibao.  There  are 
alfo  ridges  running  from  it,  which,  in  the  interval  of 
the  two  rivers,  form  feparations  between  the  interme¬ 
diate  rivers. 

From  Camou  the  road  afcends  a  gentle  flope,  to¬ 
wards  a  flat,  before  it  arrives  at  which  it  crofles  two 
deep-banked  ravins.  This  flat  is  not  far  from  the 
level,  but  is,  however,  the  higheft  part  of  all  the  val¬ 
ley  5  that  is  to  fay,  of  all  La  Vega-Real.  The  Hopes 
from  it  run  eaftward  to  the  Camou,  and  weftward  down 
to  the  Yaqui.  This  is  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  La  Vega  and  that  of  St.  Yago,  making 
part  of  the  ninth  chain,  almofl  infenfible  it  is  true,  but 
which  divides  the  rivers  Camou  and  Yuna,  from  thole 
of  the  Green-River  and  the  Yaqui.  This  chain  is  a 
fucceflion  of  flats,  little  elevated  one  above  another, 
running  in  a  northern  direction  to  the  chain  of  Monte- 
Chrift,  and  rifing  in  proportion  as  they  approach 
Cibao. 


St.  Yago. 

Defcending  from  the  flat,  the  weftern  flope  of  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  territory  of  St.  Yago,  the  road 
crofles  three  ravins  with  pretty  high  banks,  and  then 
comes  to  the  little  river  Guaco,  a  league  and  a  quarter 
after  crofling  the  Camou.  It  now  afcends  again,  then 
defcends  and  crofles  the  Green-river,  fifteen  or  fixteen 
hundred  fathoms  from  that  of  Guaco,  which  falls  into 
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the  Green-river,  and  which,  like  the  other  and  the 
Camou,  is  never  dry. 

After  this  the  road  comes  to  three  hattes,  witli  feve- 
ral  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  called  the  planta¬ 
tions  of  the  Green-river.  At  the  end  of  another 
quarter  of  a  league  this  river  is  eroded  again.  Green- 
river  was  the  name  given  it  by  Columbus,  when  he 
vilited  the  mines  of  Cibao,  on  account  of  the  clearnels 
of  the  water  and  rapidity  of  the  current.  Between  the 

two  eroding-places  the  road  keeps  along  clofe  to  its 
left  bank. 

From  the  fecond  croffing  place  of  the  Green-river, 
the  road  afeends  gently,  and  afterwards  defeends  in  like 
manner  to  where  it  erodes  the  river  of  the  Battle 
(Pugnale),  which  is  two  leagues  from  the  river  lad: 
mentioned.  The  river  of  the  Battle,  which  runs  down 
a  little  valley,  the  dopes  to  which  are  very  gentle,  is 
fometimes  dry.  About  two  leagues  from  this  river, 
the  road  is  eroded  by  another  high  road,  which  runs 
away  to  the  left  towards  Major-Hatte ;  not  far  thence, 
there  is  a  guard-houfe  to  the  left,  and  at  this  place,  the 
wood,  which  has  continued  all  along  from  La  Vega, 
ceaies.  The  road  now  follows  the  bank  of  the  river 
Yaqui,  which  is  very  high  in  this  part,  and  at  the  end 

of  five  hundred  fathoms,  or  thereabouts,  from  the 
guard-houfe,  it  enters  St.  Yago. 

Saint  James,  or  Saint  Yago,  has  the  furname  of  the 
Knights,  without  doubt,  in  honour  of  an  order  of  chi¬ 
valry  of  Spain,  ft  is  one  of  the  ancient  towns  of 
Saint-Doming®,  fmee  it  was  founded  before  1504. 
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It  owed  its  foundation  to  its  being  in  the  neighbour* 
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hood  of  the  Conception  of  La  Vega  and  Port-de- 
Plate,  with  which  places  it  carried  on  a  trade  in  cattle 
and  hides.  For  this  reafon,  the  evacuation  of  Port- 
de-Plate,  in  1606,  was  a  cruel  ftroke  for  St.  Yago. 

Its  arms,  granted  in  1508,  were,  an  efcutcheon, 
gueules,  two  icollops,  argent,  and  orl,  the  fame,  with 
(even  fcollops,  gueules. 

The  French  of  the  Tortue,  to  be  revenged  of  the 
Spaniards  for  the  maffacre  of  feveral  of  that  fettle- 
ment,  committed  near  this  place  by  order  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  a  Spanifh  fhip  of  war,  who  had  taken  them 
irom  on  board  a  Flemifh  veflel,  in  which  they  were 
going  to  St.  Chriftopher’s,  went,  under  an  Englifh 
flag,  in  1659,  to  St.  Yago,  by  the  way  of  Port-de- 
Plate,  and  pillaged  the  town  during  twenty-four  hours, 
not  fparing  even  the  churches.  They  brought  off,  as 
far  as  Port-de-Plate,  the  governor,  whom  they  there 
releafed,  though  he  had  paid  but  a  part  of  his  ranfom, 
fixty  thouiand  dollars. 

In  1667,  d’Ogeron  ordered  an  attack  on  St.  Yago ; 
the  expedition  was  committed  to  four  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  a  Freebooter  captain,  named 
Delifle.  They  arrived  there  by  the  way  of  Port-de- 
Plate.  The  inhabitants  fled  at  the  fight  of  the  enemy, 
who  did  much  mifehief,  carried  off  all  they  could,  and 
impofed  a  ranfom  on  the  town  of  twenty-five  thoufand 
dollars.  After  this  vengeance,  the  confequence  of  the 
incurfions  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Yago  in  the  French 
territory,  the  town  was  quiet  hill  1690.  It  was  even 
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increafing  at  this  epoch,  when,  in  the  month  of  June, 
Mr.  de  Cuffy  marched  from  the  Cape  to  attack  it, 
with  a  thoufand  men,  foot  and  horfe.  On  the  6th  of 
July  an  obftinate  battle  was  fought  at  half  a  league 
from  the  town,  into  which  the  French  entered  victo¬ 
rious.  Having  made  an  immoderate  ule  of  provifions, 
diink  in  particular,  they  thought  themlelves  poifoned, 
and,  in  a  moment  of  fury,  fet  fire  to  the  town,  ex¬ 
cepting  only  the  buildings  conlecrated  to  divine 
worlhip. 

All  was  now  to  be  rebuilt,  but  the  remembrance  of 
the  attacks  of  the  French,  ceafed  not  to  animate  the 
hatred  or  the  Spaniards  of  St.  Yago  againft  them ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  the  news  of 
which  Mr.  Ducafie  fent  to  the  governor  of  that  place 
m  i698>  five  hundred  men,  fent  by  him,  and  who  had 
ameady  penetrated  into  the  French  part,  would  have 
made  great  havoc. 


St.  Yago  is  fituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yaqui, 

.  In  *  favana  commanding  the  river.  This  river,  the 

banks  of  which  begin  to  be  very  deep  in  this  part,  is 

again  overlooked  by  a  height  to  the  north-quarter- 

north-eaft,  at  the  diftance  of  a  gun-fhot,  and  cor 

vered  with  Mattering  wood.  Another  height,  lefs 

confiderable,  which  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river 

at  half  a  cannon-fhot  to  the  fouth,  is  alfo  more  elevated 
than  the  town. 


This  latter  is  quite  open,  and  has  never  had  a  fixed 
area.  There  is  a  pretty  large  fquare  in  the  centre  } 
the  ftreets  are  very  ftrait,  and  cut  each  other  at  right 
Voi’ 1  H  h 
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angles.  It  contains  more  than  fix  hundred  houfes, 
which  is  a  fign  of  great  increafe  fince  1724,  when  it 
contained  no  more  than  three  hundred  and  eighty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  memoire  of  Mr.  Buttet,  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond  volume  of  Charlevoix.  This  increafe 
has  been  fince  twenty-five  years.  The  houfes  are  in 
wood,  except  about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  which  are  in 
ftone,  or  brick  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is 
a  brick-yard  by  the  water-fide,  nearly  in  the  fouth, 
and  at  a  fhort  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  tovrn. 

The  territory  of  St.  Yago  is  bounded  to  the  eaft  by 
that  of  La  Vega,  to  the  north  by  the  chain  of  Monte - 
Chrift,  to  the  weft  by  the  territory  of  Daxabon  and 
that  of  Monte-Chrift,  and  to  the  fouth  by  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  firft  chain  of  mountains.  St.  Yago 
itfelf  is  about  fifty-two  leagues  from  Santo-Domingo, 
thirty-four  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Samana, 
twenty-two  from  Cotuy,  ten  from  La  Vega,  and  about 
twenty-eight  from  Dahabon. 

The  air  in  the  territory  of  St.  Yago  is  reckoned  as 
whole fome  as  any  in  the  colony.  This  opinion  is 
founded  on  the  little  ficknefs  that  appears,  though 
there  is  a  lazaretto,  and  on  the  longevity  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  This  has  been  a  caufe  which  has  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  population  certainly,  but  it  appears  to 
have  not  been  the  only  one  ;  fince,  in  1724,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  amounted  to  but  about  three  thoufand,  and, 
according  to  another  document,  I  find  but  eight  thou¬ 
fand  in  1764.  At  prefent  the  population  exceeds 
twenty-feven  thoufand  fouls,  though  Val verde  affirms 
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that  St.  Yago  is  lefs  populous  than  before  1780,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  eftablifh  the  chapel  of  eale  of 
Hamina,  though  St.  Yago  had  already  two  parifhes. 
The  encouragement  given  to  the  cultivation  of  to¬ 
bacco  ^.moft  certainly  one  of  the  principal  reafons 
of  this  difference. 

This  city  is  regarded  by  the  colonifts  as  a  place  of 
great  importance.  It  has  an  Alcade-major,  a  fort  of 
marlhal,  named  by  the  king,  and  whofe  poll  is  of 
great  confideration  among  the  Spaniards. 

The  territory  of  St.  Yago  is  very  fertile  in  mines. 
In  the  firft  place,  the  Green-river  has  grains  of  gold 
among  its  land,  and  according  to  the  account  of  Mr. 
Buttet,  cited  by  Charlevoix,  there  was  on  the  fide  of 
this  river,  a  mine  of  gold,  the  principal  vein  of  which 
had  been  worked,  in  part,  by  the  perfon  from  whom 
Mr.  Buttet  had  the  particulars.  This  vein  was  three 
inches  in  circumference  of  gold,  very  pure,  and  un¬ 
mixed  with  other  matter.  According  to  the  fame  ac¬ 
count,  it  was  becaufe  Don  Francifco  de  Lunas,  Alcade 
of  La  Vega,  wanted  to  feize  on  the  mines  that  were 
working  along  by  the  Green-river,  and  was  oppofed, 
that  the  prefident  received  an  order  to  clofe  up  all  the 
mines  in  the  colony,  which  was  executed.  Much 
fuperficial  gold  was  formerly  collected  on  the  heights 
near  this  river  alfo,  in  the  fpot  called  the  Mefitas ,  and 
which  came  from  very  abundant  mines,  never  yet 
opened.  Originally  the  town  of  St.  Yago  was  peopled, 
in'  great  part,  with  goldfmiths,  which  circumftance 
alone  is  fufficient  to  lhow  the  abundance  of  the  mines. 
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The  fand  of  the  Yaqui  alfo  is  mixed  with  gold.,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Buttet,  there  was  found,  in  1708,  a 
lump  of  nine  ounces.  Almoft  all  the  rivers  that  fall 
in  from  both  banks  of  the  Yaqui,  fuch  as  Macabon, 
wafh  down  gold  from  the  mountains,  which  are  as  yet 
hardly  known.  Some  individuals*  however,  have 
found  the  means  of  turning  thefe  circumftances  to 
great  profit,  but  this  has  been  done  almoft  by  ftealth. 

Twelve  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  St.  Yago,  at  Biihop- 
Stream,  and  in  that  of  Stones ,  there  are  many  mines 
of  filver,  which  were  tried  at  the  end  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  by  order  of  Don  Roch  Galindo,  Alcade-major 
of  St.  Yago.  To  the  weft,  in  the  cantons  called 
Tandy  the  abundance  of  fuch  mines,  cauled  thefe  can¬ 
tons  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  fecond  Potofi.  Laftly,  at 
Yafica,  twelve  leagues  from  St.  Yago,  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  there  is,  it  is  laid,  a  little  hillock  abounding 
in  filver. 

There  is  copper  alfo  in  the  territory  of  St.  Yago, 
and  mercury  at  the  head  of  the  river  Yaqui. 

Since  I  am  on  the  fubjett  of  remarkable  things,  I 
muft  not  omit  that  Valverde  mentions  having  found, 
fome  years  ago,  in  the  hatte  of  Vrahoy  which  takes  its 
name  from  a  neighbouring  ftream  in  the  defert  of  St. 
Yago,  a  fhell  of  a  cruftacee,  on  which  is  a  crofs  per¬ 
fectly  marked  in  vermiliion,  placed  on  a  pedefial,  with 
two  wax-tapers ,  and  that  thefe  figures  have  increafed 
in  length  and  width,  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the 
fhell.  Valverde  adds,  that  he  poffeiTes  one  ol  them, 
the  crofs  on  which  is  three  inches  high,  not  including 
the  pedeftaL 
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■  We  find  in  the  territory  of  St,  Yago  as  in  that  of 

Monte-Chrift,  a  tree,  in  great  abondance,  bearing  a 
fort  of  grain,  or  cod,  from  which  is  extracted  a  very 
fine  black  dye.  T1  his  tree  ffrll  preferves  the  name  of 
guatapana ,  given  it  by  the  Indians. 

Quitting  St.  Yago  to  go  weaftward,  the  road  runs 
over  the  fine  fiat  on  the  fummit  of  which  the  town  is 

1 

fituated.  Alter  this  it  continues  on  a  quarter  of  a 
league  through  a  wood,  at  the  end  of  which  it  crofies 
the  ifthmus  of  a  little  peninfula,  formed  by  the  win¬ 
ding  of  the  river,  where  there  are  a  few  habitations. 
This  ifthmus  may  be  about  five  hundred  fathoms 
acrofs,  and  at  tire  oppofite  fide  of  it  we  find  the  river 
Yaqui,  at  a  league  from  St.  Yago,  tire  road  from 

whicn,  to  come  to  the  point  were  we  now  are,  leads 
away  to  the  left. 

At  this  croffing-place  of  the  Yaqui  it  is  about  fifty 
fathoms  wide,  and  about  four  or  five  feet  deep  in  the 
middle,  pretty  rapid  and  difficult  to  crofs.  As  this 
river  has  very  deep  banks,  it  is  not  without  great 
pains  that  one  is  able  to  climb  up  the  oppofite  bmk. 
From  tins  place  the  road  continues  along  the  left 
flue  of  the  river,  in  the  lands  called,  the  Continent- 

Oi-Lifon.  1  here  is  a  little  wheat  railed  on  this  land, 

the  flour  of  which  ferves  to  make  the  unlevened. 
bread  for  all  the  churches  in  the  Spanifh  colony. 

Immediately  after  crofting  the  Yaqui,  we  enter  a 
pieuy  fa  van  a,  bordered  to  the  north  and  call  by  that 
rieer,  being  a  quarter  of  a  league  wide  from,  eaft  to 

weft,  and  a  litde  in  length.  There  is  a  very 
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confiderable  hatte  in  this  favana.  At  the  end  of  the 
favana,  we  again  enter  the  wood,  and  continue  in  it 
three  leagues  to  the  favana,  call  Savana-Witheut- 
Profit  (  Sin-Provecho  ).  It  is  in  extent  two  leagues 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  nearly  a  league  wide.  It  is  bor¬ 
dered  with  wood,  or,  more  correftly  Ipeaking,  it  is 
one  of  the  natural  glades  of  theforeft  which  are  all  along 
this  part.  To  chefe  glades  we  muft  add  the  openings 
made  by  the  clearing  of  land.  Sin-Provechopaffed, 
we  are  in  the  wood,  where  we  continue  on  weftward 
for  near  a  league  ;  then,  making  a  little  turn  to  the 
north,  we  come  to  the  river  Hamina,  which  has  given 
its  name  to  the  chapel  of  eafe,  founded  here  twenty 
years  ago.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  the  hatte  of  the 
Bocca-d’Hamina.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  nearly 
twenty  feet  deep,  while  the  water  is  not  above  three 
or  four.  Its  current  is  gentle  and  the  croffing-place  is 
not  more  thanrfeven  or  eight  fathoms  wide.  After 

y' 

crofting  the  river  the  road  afeends  to  the  Savana- 
Hamina,  an  exellent  pafture  for  horfes.  This  was 
one  of  the  places  where  Mr.  the  CuiTy  encamped,  on 
his  route  to  attack  St.  Yago.  This  favana  leads  to  a 
wood  of  a  league  and  three  quarters  long,  and  near 
the  middle  of  which  runs,  in  a  ferpentine  direction, 
the  river  Maho,  which  is  never  dry.  At  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  wood  there  are  two  little  ravins.  This 
wood  is  lofty  and  thick.  We  now  come  to  a  very 
large  favana;  it  is  two  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  boun¬ 
ded  by  the  river  Gourabo,  before  we  come  to  which 
there  is  a  path,  which  leads  to  the  left,  and  down  to  a 
Jiatte  lying  to  the  fouth-eaft. 
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After  crofting  the  Gourabo  we  come  to  the  Savana 
of  the  Pilot,  which  is  followed  by  the  Savana-Rom- 
pino.  Three  good  quarters  of  a  league  from  Gou- 
rabo,  the  road  goes  between  two  little  eminences  not 
far  from  each  other,  but  that  on  the  right  is  rather 
higher  as  well  as  fteeper  than  the  other.  A  good 
half  league  further  and  we  come  to  Reedy-River 
{  canna  ),  a  league  and  a  half  from  Gourabo  ;  thefe 
two  rivers  are  mere  beds  without  water. 

A  quarter  of  a  league  from  Reedy-River,  in  the 
Savana  of  the  Hofpital,  we  fee  on  the  right,  the  hatte 
of  the  laft  name.  Again  in  the  Savana  of  Rencha- 
dere.  A  quarter  of  a  league  in  the  wood  now  brings 
us  to  the  river  of  Guyabin,  a  fliort  league  from  the 
hatte  of  Renchadere.  This  river,  which  is  the  fame 
as  the  Rebouc,  was  long  one  of  the  bounderies  be¬ 
tween  the  Spanifh  and  French  colonies,  as  may  be 
feen  by  the  hiftorical  abridgement  at  the  head  of 
this  volume.  It  receives  the  waters  of  Reedy-River, 
•andfuceffively  thofe  of  Maguaca  and  Chaquei,  and, 
thus  augmented,  falls  into  the  Yaqui. 

The  wood  Rebouc  is  a  corruption  of  the  Spanifh 
word  Revuelto,  pronounced  Reboue'lto ,  and  %nifxes 
revolted.  As  the  Spaniards  regarded  the  fettlement 
of  the  French  at  St.  Domingo  as  an  ufurpation,  and 
their  natural  defence  as  a  revolt,  they  gave  the  name 
of  the  revolted  to  the  point  which  the  French  had  fixed 
on  as  their  boundary,  and  of  which  the  ordinan¬ 
ces  of  the  adminiftrators  of  the  French  colony,  of 
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February  24th  17 11  and  December  3^x715,  fpeak 
as  of  the  frontiers  of  the  two  nations  (  *  ). 

From  the  river  of  Rebouc  the  road  continues  a 

quarter  of  a  league  in  the  wood  at  the  end  of  which 

* 

it  comes  to  the  fpacious  Savana  of  the  Canoe,  a  little 
berore  which  there  is  a  little  path  running  off  to  the 
iert,  to  the  hatte  of  Antone,  lying  at  a  league  diftant. 
^\  e  now  crofs  the  Savana  of  the  Canoe  (de  la  Canoa), 
which  is  a  league  and  a  half  wide,  but  the  limits  of 
wnich  from  north  to  fouth  are  not  perceivable  by  the 
naked  eye. 

At  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  over  the  favana,  the 
road  goes  between  two  hillocks  very  near  each  other. 
From  this  part  of  the  vail  and  fine  plain  down  which 
runs  the  Yaqui,  we  may  fee  Cape  Grange,  to  north- 
w>eft~quarter-north,  and  the  long  chain  of  mountain  of 
Monte-Chrift,  which  fink  from  the  view  in  running 
down  to  the  peninfula  of  Samana.  The  eye  is  aftoni- 
flied  at  this  vail  ptofpeft  which  again  infpire  new 
reflections  and  iurniih  new  fubjedt  of  aftonifhment  for 
the  traveller,  provided  he  be  not  a  Spaniard.  A 
little  beyond  the  hillocks,  we  crofs  a  fine  road  leading 
to  Monte-Chrift,  diftant  about  thirteen  leagues. 

From  the  Savana  of  Canoe,  which  is  interfperfed 


(*)  See  the  laws  of  St.  Domingo,  Yol.  L  P.  624,  and  Voh 
!L  pages  z6z  and  476. 
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with  brum-wood,  the  road  runs  along  a  wood  which 
is  to  the  left,  for  a  good  quarter  of  a  league,  as  far  as 
a  ravin.  After  this  is  a  favana,  of  very  little  extent 
from  eaft  to  weft,  terminated  by  another  little  ravin. 
The  road  is  now  bordered  by  wood  again,  till  it 
comes  to  the  little  favana  Scalente,  furrounded  with 
wood,  and  having  in  the  middle  a  hatte  bearing  its 
name.  Again  the  road  enters  a  wood,  and,  at  the 
end  of  two  hundred  fathoms,  comes  to  the  Maguaca, 
which  is  never  dry. 

Firft,  after  croffing  this  river,  comes  a  wood,  then 
a  little  favana,  and  after  it,  the  Savana-of-Talen- 
quera.  This  latter  is  a  little  hilly,  and  has  two  little 
ravins,  which  feparate  hillocks  over  which  the  road 
goes.  This  favana  crofted,  the  wood  is  entered  again, 
and  the  road  continues  along  it  till  it  comes  to  the 
river  Chaquei,  which  is  never  dry,  and  which  is, 
at  this  place,  not  more  than  fixteen  or  feventeen 
hundred  fathoms  from  the  Maguaca. 

The  Chaquei  is  followed  by  the  wood,  for  about 
half  a  quarter  of  a  league,  as  far  as  the  Long-Savana, 
in  which  there  is  a  little  church ;  there  are  alfo  fe- 
veral  nattes  on  both  fides  of  the  road.  It  almoft 
forms  a  point  at  its  entrance,  but  it  widens  towards 
the  north.  At  the  end  of  the  favana  is  a  very  fine 
hatte,  towards  the  fouth,  and  at  about  a  league  from 
the  road.  The  river  Macabon,  which  is  ordinarily 
dry,  divides  Long-Savana  from  that  of  Acouba,  which 
is  three  leagues  from  north  to  fouth.  After  this  laft, 
the  road  crofles  the  hatte  of  Don  Lewis  de  Tende. 

Vol.  I.  I  i 


lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Acouba,  which  ter- 
rr, mates  it.  There  is  always  water  in  this  river,  which 
i~>  iu  no  more  than  a  league  from  that  of  Macabon. 

tne  Acouba  comes  the  Savana  of  St.  James, 
which  leads  to  the  croffing- place  of  the  river  Gohave, 
hair  a  league  from  the  former  river.  After  the  Go¬ 
have  which  is  dry  except  in  rainy  feafon,  the  road 
inters  into  tne  favana  where  we  find  the  little  town 
or  Daxabon,  towards  which  the  road  turns  after  have 
reft  the  Gohave  about  a  thoufand  fathoms. 


Daxabon. 

Daxabon,  or  Dajabon,  or  Dahabon,  which  the 
French  made  even  Laxabon,  is  a  fettlement  formed 
not  forty  years  fince.  It  is  lies  at  four  hundred  fa¬ 
thoms  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Mafiacre,  which 
fome  call  the  river  Daxabon,  and  the  Indian  name  of 
which  is  Guatapana.  It  is  the  common  boundary 
line  of  the  two  nations,  in  this  part,  fince  the  treaty 
of  1777.  This  river  falls,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
into  the  bay  of  Mancenilla.  Daxabon  is  to  the  fouth 
of  the  road.  It  is  much  augmented,  but  the  augmen¬ 
tation  has  been  at  the  expence  of  the  colony  ;  be- 
caufe  they  who  come  to  fettle  here,  are  inhabitants 
of  moderate  circumftances  who  give  up  their  hatte  s 
in  order  to  profit  from  the  little  advantages  offered 
to  thofe  who  repair  to  Daxabon.  This  town  is  mere 
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than  eighty  leagues  from  Santo-Domingo,  about 
twenty  eight  from  St.  Yago,  ten  from  Monte-Chrift, 
about  one  from  Ouanaminthe,  fix  from  Fort-Dauphin, 
eighteen  from  Cape-Fran$ois  and  about  eighteen  aifo 
from  Hinche.  Daxabon  was  formerly  a  part  of  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Saint- Yago,  from  which  it  has  been  deta¬ 
ched  to  formaparilh,  in  which  it  is  reckoned  that  there 
now  are  at  lead;  four  thoufand  perfons. 

It  is  to  its  frontier  pofition  that  Daxabon  owes  all 
its  impotance,  as  will  appear  more  fully  prefently.  It  is 
commonly  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  commandant 
in  chief  of  the  territories  of  Port-de-Plate,  Monte- 
Chrift,  Daxabon  and  St.  Yago,  and  thofe  who  have 
the  particular  command  of  thole  places  are  under 
his  orders.  Then  are  here  fome  cavalry  of  the  troops 
called  Garda  Coftas.  Daxabon  may  contain  a  hun¬ 
dred  horfes  of  little  value  ;  neither  is  the  foil  round 
the  fpot  very  good. 

Let  us  now  take  a  retrofpedlive  view  of  all  that 
has  attradled  our  attention,  in  what  was  originally 
called  la  Vega-Real ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  countrary 
from  the  bay  or  Samana  to  Daxabon.  between  the 
chain  of  Monte-Chrift  and  that  of  Cibao. 

This  immenfe  level  furface,  the  moil  confiderable 
in  the  colony,  contains  four  fettlements;  Cotuy,  la  Vega, 
Saint- Yago,  and  Daxabon.  Three  great  rivers  run 
along  the  whole  length  of  it,  there  are  the  Yuna,  the 
Camou,  and  the  Great- Yaqui,  into  which  fall  all  the 
rivers  coming  from  that  part  of  the  mountains  of  Cibao 
feeing  the  north,  and  from  that  part  of  the  chain  of 
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Monte-Chrift  facing  the  fouth.  But  nature,  as  if  to 
grant  ftill  greater  advantages  to  this  delightful  plain, 
has  divided  its  dope  in  two  portions,  nearly  equal. 
Thus  the  Camou  falls  into  the  Yuna,  having  itfelf  re¬ 
ceived  the  Hirna  and  the  Caya,  which,  in  their  turn, 
had  received  the  Voma  and  the  Guamita.  Thus  the 
length  of  their  currents  united,  form  two -fifths  of  the 
length  of  the  plain,  from  weft  to  eaft  ;  while  the  Yuna 
ftretches  along  the  other  three-fifths,  running  from  the 
eaft  towards  north-weft-quarter-weft,  that  is  to  fay,  in 
almoft  an  oppofite  direction.  I  have  feveral  times 
repeated,  that  the  Yuna  is  made  navigable  for  twelve 
leagues  up ;  it  is  even  faid  that  a  little  boat  or  piroga 
went  up  this  river  into  the  Camou,  and  afterwards, 
within  a  little  of  La  Yega.  The  Yaqui  alfo  might 
be  rendered  navigable  for  more  than  twice  twelve 
leagues.  So  that  La  Vega-Real,  already  watered  by 
a  great  number  of  rivers,  which  are  capable  of  being 
made  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  from 
which  the  hydraulic  air  might  profit,  in  many  ways, 
by  diftributing  their  waters  in  different  directions,  is 
at  once  the  moft  extenfive,  and  moft  fertile  plain  in 
the  ifland,  as  well  as  the  one  which  might  find  the  beft 
out-let  and  the  eafieft  carriage,  if  the  hand  of  Induftry 
could  once  lay  hold  of  the  means  that  Nature  has 
here  fpread  with  fuch  profufion. 

But  where  is  at  prefent  the  utility  of  this  celebrated 
Vega-Real  ?  The  defcription  1  have  juft  given  of  the 
lands  over  which  the  road  runs  along  this  plain,  would, 
alone,  fuffice  to  prove,  that  the  major  part  of  its  furface 
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is  in  wood  and  pafture  land  ;  and  of  courfe,  that  many 
and  confiderable  fpaces  are  given  up  to  fteriiity.  The 
reft  is  ufeful  only  in  the  breeding  of  cattle,  which  are 
fold  to  the  French,  fome  for  provifion,  and  others  for 
their  plantations  and  manufadtures ;  fuch  as  mules  and 
oxen  to  turn  the  machines,  or  draw  the  produce  of 
their  lands.  With  refpett  to  fheep,  there  are  hardly 
any  bred  in  the  Spanifh  part ;  and,  belides,  fheep  - 
breeding  could  not  have  much  fuccefs  in  a  plain 
too-weil  watered.  The  greateft  part  of  the  Spaniards 
are  foiely  occupied  in  the  care  of  cattle,  and  many  of 
them  have  no  other  property.  Thefe  all  the  year  long 
hide  their  mifery  in  the  depth  of  the  woods,  except 
when  it  obliges  them  to  come  out  for  the  fale  of  their 
cattle,  and  to  convert  their  pitiful  gains  into  objects  of 
the  firft  neceffity. 

The  reft  of  the  inhabitants  are,  in  part,  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco ;  the  tafte  for  which,  now 
become  nearly  general,  has  rendered  it  a  neceffary 
article,  and  which,  if  we  may  believe  what  its  warm 
admirers  have  faid  of  it,  ought  to  be  confxdered  as  a 
remeay  for  feveral  licknefies,  and  even  for  two  great 
maladies  of  the  mind,  grief  and  wearinefs.  Other  of 
the  colon  ifts  cultivate  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  neglect 
or  which  the  Spaniards  t’nemfelves  reproach  their 
countrymen.  Indeed,  thefe  two  articles  of  produce 
might  become  much  more  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  La  Vega,  but  then  the  government  muft  not 
engrofs  the  whole  of  the  tobacco  trade  j  it  muft  en¬ 
gage  to  take  a  certain  quantity,  at  a  reafonable  prices 
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to  obtain  the  preference,  and  encourage  the  cultivator 
at  ordinary  times.  All  the  monopolizing  companies, 
which  are  but  blood-fuckers  with  an  exclufive  privi¬ 
lege,  mull  be  fupprefled,  and  a  free  trade  opened, 
which,  in  its  turn,  would  give  life  to  undertakings, 
the  produce  of  which  would  augment  the  national 
riches,  and  confequently  the  public  revenue.  In  a 
word,  Spain,  which  appears  to  have  learnt  that  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  produce  of  the  land  into  gold  is  more 
ufeful  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  than  that  of 
gold  into  produce,  muft  in  reality  prevent,  by  num- 
berlefs  prohibitions,  what  it  would  feem  to  have  the 
intention  to  permit. 

With  regard  to  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  plain  of 
which  we  are  Speaking,  feems  to  be  more  particularly 
intended  for  it  by  nature  than  any  other  part  of  the 
colony,  Since  it  is  here  Securely  Sheltered  from  the 
hurricanes,  which  have  made  fuch  dreadful  havoc 
amongft  the  cocoa-plantations  in  the  Southern  part. 
The  cocoa  of  Saint-Domingo  would  be  ftili  more 
lucrative  for  it  proprietor  than  that  of  Caraca ;  becaufe, 
particularly  in  La  Vega,  the  humidity  of  the  foil,  the 
coolnefs  of  the  woods,  renders  watering  the  cocoa- 
trees  unnecdlary,  which  is  not  the  cafe  at  Caraca. 
This  Saving  of  labour  is  a  real  gain  in  a  country  where 
Slaves  are  employed  in  cultivation,  and  when  once  the 
cocoa-tree  is  planted  and  bearing,  the  keeping  it  in 
orderrequires  no  more  than  half  the  number  of  negroes 
that  wras  at  firfl:  neceffary,  and  particulary  when  water 
carriage  can  be  employed.  Befides,  before  the  cocoa- 
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trees  begin  to  bear,  tobacco  may  be  planted  between 

them  ;  and  when  it  is,  as  in  this  excellent  land,  both 

productive,  and  of  a  fuperior  quality,  it  indemnifies 

the  cultivator  for  the  expence  he  is  at  previous  to  the 

produce  of  the  cocoa-trees.  However  extenfive  the 

cultivation  of  thefe  two  articles  might  be,  there  would 

ftill  remain  vaft  tracts  for  thofe  of  another  kind,  if  the 

inhabitants  wifhed  to  undertake  them,  even  if  it  fhould 

ever  be  thought  of  to  eftablifli  real  fugar  plantations  in 

lieu  of  thofe  little  fyrop  Jhops,  which  are  a  dilhonour  to 
a  fine  foil 

We  have  feen  that  the  inhabitants  ofCotuy  feem  to 
be  more  efpecially  attached  to  the  breeding  of  hogs  : 
it  is  a  fubfiftence  for  them,  and  produces  an  article  of 
exportation  from  which  the  French  profit  ftill  more 
than  the  peeople  of  Santo-Domingo,  whither  alfo 
many  are  fent.  As  hog’s-lard  is  employed  in  m oft 
kitchens  in  the  French  colonies,  this  fpeculation  is  of 

real  ufe  to  the  Spaniards,  whofeidlenefs  does  not  prefer 
repole  to  every  thing  elfe. 

i  o  omit  nothing  appertaining  to  La  Vega,  I  muft 
obferve,  that  there  are  yet  two  other  ways  of  confi- 
derrng  its  extent.  The  firft  conftfts  in  dividing  it  into 
three  portions  ;  one  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Samanato  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  oi  La  Vega,  and  which,  of  courfe,  comprehends 
the  level  part  of  Cotuy ;  this  portion  is  called  the  plain 
ot  La  Vega.  The  fecond  extends  from  eaft  to  weft 
in  the  territory  of  St.  Yago,  and  is  called  the  plain  of 

J  YaS°*  T he  contains  the  level  furface  of  the 
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territory  of  Daxabon,  and  this  is  called  the  plain  0£ 
Daxabon.  The  three  portions  altogether,  form  a 
length  of  fixty-two  leagues:  the  firft  is  the  wideft ;  the 
fecond  not  only  lefs  wide  but  lefs  level  alfo  ;  and  the 
third  is  a  fort  of  medium  between  the  two. 

According  to  the  fecond  way  of  confidering  its  ex¬ 
tent,  the  part  lying  between  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of 
Samana  and  the  Camou,  is  called  the  Plain  of  La  Vega, 
and  the  part  between  the  Camou  and  the  Maffacre, 
about  thirty  leagues  long,  is  called  the  Defert  of  St. 
Tago.  The  knowledge  of  all  thefe  different  denomi¬ 
nations,  will  do  away  every  equivocal  meaning,  and 
will  ferve  to  explain  other  works  on  the  ifland  of  St. 
Domingo,  which  abound  in  obfeure  paffages,  merely 
becaufe  thefe  denominations  are  confounded,  or  un¬ 
explained  ;  perhaps,  becaufe  the  authors  did  not  know 

their  real  value. 

In  the  road  of  eighty  leagues,  which  I  have  traced 
fromSanto-Domingo  to  the  Maffacre,  we  crofs  thirty- 
five  rivers,  and  twenty-nine  great  or  fmall  ravins ;  the 
greatefl  part  of  which  belong,  in  fome  fort,  to  the  plain 
of  La  Vega-Real.  The  moil  confiderable  of  thefe 
rivers  are,  the  Yuna,  the  Hima,  the  Green-river,  the 
Camou,  the  Yaqui,  and  the  Hamina,  all  having  their 
fources  in  the  mountains  of  Cioao.  The  h  una  s  is 
quite  at  the  very  top  of  Cibao.  It  firft  runs  to¬ 
wards  the  north-eaft,  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the 
Camou,  whence  it  turns  to  the  eaft,  and  when  arrived 
below  Cotuy,  it  runs  nearly  fouth-eaft  to  its  mouth. 
The  river  Yuna  is  the  wideft,  but  the  Yaqui  runs 
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along  the  greateft  extent  of  country.  This  latter  takes 
in  the  Green-river,  already  fwelled  with  the  waters  of 
the  Guaco  and  the  Battle ;  afterwards  it  receives  the 
Hamina,  the  Maho,  the  Gourabo,  Reedy-river,  the 
Guayabin  or  Rebouc,  the  Maguaca,  the  Chequei,  the 
Macabon,  and  the  Acouba,  all  which,  except  the 
Green-river,  come  from  the  mountains  of  Cibao. 

Of  all  the  rivers  of  La  Vega-Real,  the  Battle,  the 
Gourabo,  Reedy-river,  and  the  Macabou,  are  the  only 
ones  which  have  no  water  in  the  dry  feafons  5  except 
we  add  the  Gohave,  which  falls  into  the  Maflacre.  In 
every  part  of  this  plain  the  water  is  excellent.  All 
the  rivers  have  high  banks ;  fome  more  and  others  lefs 
■fo,  from  four  to  ten,  or  even  twelve  feet.  Thofe  of 
the  Hamina  are  more  than  twenty  reet  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water ;  in  that  part,  at  leaft,  where  the  road 
erodes  it.  By  the  fide  of  the  Yaqui  there  are  emi¬ 
nences  more  than  forty  feet  high.  Above  and  below 
St.  Yago  thefe  are  pretty  fteep  5  but  oppofite  the  town 
they  are  more  Ihelving.  When  the  rains  fill  up  the 
bed  of  this  river,  it  mull  be  eroded  by  fwimming,  or 
in  a  boat  or  hide.  When  the  !faqui  is  feen,  oppofite 
Monte-Chrift,  one  cannot  conceive  it  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  lo  &ieat  a  volume  of  water,  fince  it  is  there 
but  about  ten  fathoms  wide,  but  its  banks  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  extremely  high.  In  canoes,  or  fmall  boats, 
this  river  might  be  afeended  for  fifteen  leagues,  were 
it  not  ior  the  limbs  01  trees  which  lodge  in  it,  and 
which,  befides  interrupting  the  pafiage,  make  the  water 
Vol.  I.  K  k 
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iiow  out  on  each  fide.  All  the  rivers  of  La  Vega  are 
in  the  woods,  or  bordered  with  wood.- 

Port-de-Plate  was  formerly  the  outlet  to  La  Vega 
and  St.  Yago,  as  latterly  Monte-Chrift  has  been. 
The  communication  with  Port-de-Plate  is  not  very 
good,  while  that  which  now  exifts  with  Monte-Chrift 
is  commodious  enough.  The  navigation  of  the  Yuna 
is  a  great  refource  to  La  Vega,  and  the  fettlement  of 
Daxabon  is  another. 

Daxabon  ferves  the  Spaniards  as  a  point  of  obfer- 
vation  with  refpeft  to  the  French,  and  when  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  former  is  well  known,  it  is  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  they  muft  always  have  wifhed  for  this  fort 
of  advanced  poft,  at  the  gates  of  a  rich  neighbour, 
whofe  movements  they  have  always  watched.  It  muft 
be  confeffed,  however,  that  they  fhould  have  conii- 
.dered  alfo,  that  by  means  of  the  bay  of  Monte-Chrift 
and  that  of  Mancenilla,  there  are  two  points  (which 
may  be  fafely  called  the  only  ones),  by  which  the 
enemy  may  attempt  any  thing  againft  the  northern 
part  of  the  Spanifh  colony,  and  that,  in  cafe  of  a 
rupture  with  France,  the  poft  of  Monte-Chrift  might 
be  of  real  utility.  But  in  any  cafe,  the  beft  military  poft 
is  at  St.  Yago.  Daxabon  is,  neverthelefs,  an  advanced 
poft,  and  is,  befides,  very  well  fituated  to  prevent 
fmuggling,  which  the  government  fears  the  more,  as 
it  does  nothing  to  render  it  ufelefs ;  and,  in  cafes 
where  its  agents  at  Saint-Domingo  find  it  necefiary, 
from  confide  rations  of  more  than  one  kind,  to  augment 
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;he  difficulty  of  fending  cattle  into  the  French  part 
Daxabon  is  well  placed  to  fecond  their  views. 

After  the  fpot  where  I  am  now  arrived,  I  have  no¬ 
thing  more  to  defcribe  than  the  weftern  part  of  the 
Spanifh  colony,  which,  during  its  whole  length,  has 
the  French  part/or  its  frontier  boundary. 

Daxabon  may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  point  in  this 
weftern  part,  beginning  on  its  northern  fide.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  territory  of  St.  Yago  ;  to 
the  north,  by  the  extremity  of  the  bed  of  the  Great 
Yaqui,  and  the  bay  of  Mancenilla  j  to  the  weft,  the 
river  and  little  iftand  of  the  Maftacre,  bordered  by  a 
part  of  the  canton  of  Maribarou,  belonging  to  the 
pariih  of  Fort-Dauphin,  afterward  the  Stream  of  Ca- 
potille,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Maftacre  to  its  fource, 
and  confequently  the  French  pariih  of  Ouanaminthe, 
which  lies  along  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ftreamj  to  the 
fouth  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  the  firft  chain 
over  which  the  boundary  line  runs.  Daxabon  now 
1  ^  lit  Jean-de-Nantes,  and  Capo- 

tille,  of  which  I  often  fpeak  in  the  abridgement  at  the 
head  01  this  volume,  and  which  made  part  of  the 
French  colony. 

The  boundary  line  between  the  two  nations  follows 
the  firft  chain  of  Cibao,  running,  if  we  fet  off  from 
the  fouth-weft  end  of  the  territory  of  Daxabon,  about 
thirteen  leagues  weftward  in  the  French  part,  and  in  a 
diredion  nearly  ftrait.  From  this  point,  which  cor- 
refponds  with  the  French  town  of  Dondon,  the  line 
goes  in  the  direction  of  fouth-weft,  again  entering  the 
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territory  of  the  French  colony  for  about  feven  leagues 
more.  So  that  the  wefternmoft  point  in  the  Spanifh 
part,  is  more  to  the  weft  than  the  bay  of  Acul,  from 
whence,  however,  we  may  reckon  twenty  leagues  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Maftacre,  which  is  the  boundary  of 
the  two  nations  on  the  northern  coaft ;  and  between 
this  fame  point  and  the  bay  of  Grand-Pierre,  to  which 
it  correfponds,  the  French  part  is  not  more  than  eight 
or  nine  leagues  broad.  It  is  then,  on  the  fouthern 
fide  of  the  firft  chain  that  lies  what  I  have  yet  to  treat 
of,  as  far-as  the  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Neybe  and 
that  of  St.  John,  fince  I  arrived  at  this  part  in  be- 
fcribing  the  fouth-weft  end  of  the  Spanifh  colony,  and 
in  fpeaking  of  the  territory  of  Neybe  and  Azua. 

By  looking  over  the  map,  we  fee,  that  what  I  have 
now  to  fpeak  of,  is  comprehended  in  a  curvlineal  tri¬ 
angle,  the  north  fide  of  which  is  the  firft  chain  of 
mountains ;  the  weft  fide,  the  line  of  feparation  of  the 
two  colonies ;  and  the  fouth  fide,  the  third  chain  of 
mountains.  So  that,  the  top  of  the  triangle  is  at  the 
group  of  Cibao, 

The  weftern  and  lower  part  of  this  fpace,  is  com- 
pofed  of  plains,  acrofs  which  other  chains  from  Cibao, 
and  the  fecondary  ridges  run  in  every  direction.  Thefe 
are  of  various  lengths,  as  their  hopes  and  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  them,  are  various  in  fteepnefs  and  in 
width.  Sometimes  thefe  intervals  are  nothing  more 
than  narrow  valleys,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  that  water  this  part  of  the  ifland.  Let 
us  now  run  over  this  extent,  and  fee  what  fettlemcnts 
it  contains. 
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Saint-Raphael. 

As  Toon  as  we  arrive  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  line  on  the  firft  chain,  we  find  the  canton  of  St. 
Raphael,  which  has  the  furname  of,  the  Straits  ( An- 
gojiura).  It  took  this  epithet  from  the  nature  of  its 
fituation  ;  St.  Raphael  being  a  hollow  by  which  there 
is  a  communication  between  the  French  and  Spamfh 
parts.  It  is  even  neceffary  to  remark  here,  that  the 
name  of  Mountain  of  the  Gate,  was  given  to  that  part 
of  the  firlt  chain,  which  approaches  the  French  part 
and  that  the  French  have  long  called  the  canton  of 
St.  Raphael  la  Porte  (the  Gate),  a  denomination  evi¬ 
dently  produced  by  the  pofition  of  the  hollow,  confi- 
dered  as  a  palfage,  or  gate.  The  word  angcftura  is  at 
prefent  doubly  applicable  to  this  canton ;  fince,  by  the 
run  oi  the  boundaries,  it  forms  a  fort  of  tongue  or  flip 
of  land,  advanced,  as  I  have  j  uft  faid,  further  than 
any.  other  of  the  Spanifh  poffeffions,  into  the  French 
territory.  This  configuration  of  the  canton  of  St. 
Raphael,  gives  it  for  boundary  to  the  north,  after 
Paxabon,  the  flope  of  the  mountains  in  the  parifnes 
of  Ouanaminthe,  Valliere,  Grand  Riviere,  Dondon, 
and  Marmelade,  and  part  of  the  French  parifn  of 
Gonai’ves. 

St.  Raphael  is  extremely  well  watered  by  a  great 
number  of  rivers  and  ravins  which  run  from  the  Don¬ 
don  to  the  Ibara,  between  the  feveral  ridges  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  firft  chain,  and  which  feparate  the 
tiveis  Bouysha  or  lAayhala,  Gohave,  Bohorque,  Cou- 
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ladera,  Lag,  and  Samana.  •  Further  in  the  fouth 
there  is  a  tenth  chain  of  mountains,  the  ridges  run¬ 
ning  from  which  feparate  the  river  Banique  from  the 
Ibara. 

This  tenth  chain  comes  not  from  the  group  of 
Cibao,  but  immediately  from  the  firft  chain,  and  its 
waters,  like  thofe  of  the  firft  chain,  all  fall  into  the 
different  branches  of  the  Artibonite.  The  valley 
of  St,  Raphael  is,  then,  but  quite  narrow,  and  it  is 
covered  with  wood  as  far  as  the  boundary,  of  Don- 
don,  However,  if  we  confider  St.  Raphael  as  for¬ 
merly  confidered  ;  that  is  to  fay,  as  a  portion  of  the 
vaft  plain  of  Gohave,  what  has  been  faid  of  its  nar- 
rownefs  is  no  longer  applicable.  The  land  in  this 
canton  is,  in  general,  good,  and  its  favanas  are  fine 
and  well  fet  with  grafs. 

About  thrity  years  ago,  under  the  prefidency  of 
Don  Manuel  d’Azelor,  a  little  town  was  formed  at 
St.  Raphael.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Bouyaha,  in  the  valley  of  St.  Raphael,  or  of  the  Gate, 
and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  narrow 
hollow,  the  fides  of  which  are  very  fteep,  and  there¬ 
fore  eafy  to  defend,  or  to  fhut  up,  being  mafter  of  the 
heights  on  both  fides.  The  town  of  St.  Raphael  is 
not  very  confiderable,  and  its  parifh  is  an  annex  and 
dependancy  of  that  of  Hindi. 

The  air  in  and  round  St.  Raphael  is  very  cool  and 
falubrious ;  but  the  town,  which  is  in  the  hollow  is 
very  hot.  It  has  a  little  garrifon,  which  ought  to 
be  confidered  rather  as  an  advanced  frontier-guirch 
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and  as  a  check  on  the  fmuggling  trade  with  the 
French. 

It  is  fomething  remarkable,  that  the  Savana  of  G  o- 
have,  which  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  that  which  fol¬ 
lows  it,  and  which  goes  to  the  Little- Yaqui,  fhould 
alfo  be  on  a  level  with  the  town  of  Dondon.  The 
elevation  of  the  fite  of  this  latter  may  be  reckoned 
at  five  hundred  fathoms  above  the  fea.  There  muft, 
then,  be  a  capital  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  plain  of  the  Cape  and  that  of  the  Spanifh  plains 
we  are  fpeaking  of ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  very  fenfibly 
felt  by  thofe  who  travel  from  one  to  the  other. 

T  wo  leagues  and  a  half  fouth-wefl  of  the  town  of 
St.  Raphael,  is  that  of  Atalaye  (  fentinel,  or  difco- 
very  ),  which  the  wefternmoft  town  of  all  the  Spanifh 
colony.  This  little  town  was  alfo  begun  about  thirty 
years  ago.  Its  parifh  is  under  the  invocation  of  St. 
Michael,  and  is,  like  that  of  St.  Raphael,  and  annex 
of  Hinche.  Atalaye  was  founded  by  Don  jofeph 
Gufman,  in  favour  of  whom  it  has  been  erected  into 
a  barony.  Without  flopping  to  confider  how  whim- 
fical  a  manner  this  is  of  recompenfing  virtue,  in  the 
Spanifn  part  of  St.  Domingo  at  leaft,  I  am  pleafed  to 
be  able  to  fay,  with  all  the  French  colonifts,  that  the 
virtues  of  Don  Jofeph  Gufman,  among  which  we  may 
reckon  his  benencence  and  generous  hofpitahty,  merit 
the  admii  ation  of  all  good  men,  and  a  place  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  are  grateful. 

The  road  from  St.  Raphael  to  the  frontier  is  bad. 
It  was  propofed  to  render  it  fit  for  every  kind  of  tra- 
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ve31ing  and  carriage,  in  1762,  an  epoch  when  the 
two  coiomes  oi  St.  Domingo  were  afraid  of  a  vifk 
from  the  common:  ennemy  of  the  two  nations 5  but 
the  peace  of  1763  put  an  end  to  the  works  were  gi¬ 
ven  up.  Three  quarters  of  a  league  to  the  right  of 
the  road  there  is  a  guard-houfe,  near  which  there  are 
hattes,  on  both  fides  of  the  road.  After  paffins  the 
guari-houle,  the  road  erodes  a  ravin,  very  fteep,  but 
witiiout  water,  whence  it  continues  on  to  the  river 
B ouyana,  and  from  it  to  another  guard-houfe,  beinp 
trace  quaiteis  oi  a  league  from  the  firft,  and  on  the 
frontier  line  oppofite  Dondon.  But,  let  us  return  to 

St.  Raphael,  in  order  to  turn  towards  what  remains 
-to  be  examined. 

Quitting  St.  Raphael  we  crofs  the  Bouyaha,  and, 
arrived  at  the  ravin,  called  the  Dry-Reed-Stream 
(Rio-cIe-Cagna-Seca),  a  little  way  above  its  mouth 


in  the  river  Bouyaha,  we  get  out  of  the  hollow,  or 
Gate,  formed  by  the  mountain  of  John-Rodrigo, 
which  runs '  away  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  by  that  of 
Kid  which  comes  from  the  north- weft;  it  is  between 
thefe  two  that  lies  the  valley  down  which  runs  the 
river  Bouyaha,  or  the  Gate.  From  the  ravin  we  fee, 
to  the  right,  the  hattes  of  Caboye,  at  about  half  a 
league  from  the  road,  from  which  there  is  a  path, 
which  forms  a  fork  a  little  further  on,  the  right 
branch  going  away  to  the  hattes  of  Caboye,  while  that 
0  the  lett  goes  to  ]?ignvny  a  canton  of  which  I  Ihal! 


feeak  by- and -by. 

After  this  ravin  we  enter  into  the 


plain  of  Gohave 
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A  good  quarter  of  a  league  further  on,  we  crofs  the 
Bead- Water- Ravin  (  Mata-Agua  ),  and  at  the  end  of 
another  quarter  of  a  league,  we  come  to  the  hatte  of 
Bonna-Vifte^  on  the  left  of  the  road.  At  another  half 
league  is  a  road  leading  off  to  the  right  to  the  hattes 
of  the  plain  of  Gohave.  About  two  leagues  and  a 
half  trom  the  hatte  of  Bonna-Vifte,  we  arrive  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Hope  of  Cerre-des-Pins  (Pignon),  on 
the  right  of  which  we  pafs  the  Cerre  or  Hillock  of 
the  Pignon,  lying  to  the  wefl-fouth-weft.  This 
little  hill  (lands  alone,  leaving  between  it  and  the 
mountains  on  its  left,  a  fpace  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  wide,  along  which  goes  the  road,  which  is 
eroded  in  this  place  by  another  going  to  Daxabon. 
A  little  after  thefe  crofs-roads,  the  road  we  are  fol¬ 
lowing  is  eroded  by  a  path,  which,  away  to  the  left, 
leads  to  the  hatte  of  St.  Jofeph  in  the  Savana  of 
Crocodiles.  Advancing  on  a  little,  we  come  to  the 
crofs-roads  formed  by  the  road  which,  turning  round 
the  right  of  the  Cerre-des-Pins,  leads,  along  by  the 
haites,  to  Cape  Francois.  All  this  canton  is  called 
Pins  (pine-trees).  After  the  lad  mentioned  crofs- 
roads  a  third  of  a  league,  the  road  erodes  the  Go¬ 
have.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  very  high.  At  a 

*  tm  it,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  is 

tne  Xdatte-du- Cayman  (Crocodile-Hatte). 

A  league  and  a  quarter  from  the  Gohave  comes 
the  Bohorque.  The  interval  is  called,  Savane-du- 
Pedal.  It  has  three  ravins,  all  which  mull  be  eroded: 
the  la-ft  of  them  is  called  Jayna-Cayman.  On  the 
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left  fide  ot  the  Bohorque  and  of  the  road  are  the 
hattes  of  the  fame  name.  Here  ends  the  plain  of 

Gohave. 

Advancing  a  league  and  a  quarter  from  the  Bo¬ 
horque,  and  c rolling  two  rivers,  the  road  arrives  at 
the  river  of  Litde-Paflage  (Coladera).  A  quarter 
of  a  league  further  on,  and  upon  the  right,  there  is  a 
road  going  to  Hinche.  From  the  Coiadere  to  the  Lag 
it  is  about  a  league  and  a  half,  in  which  fpace  there 
are  two  ravins.  From  the  Lag  it  is  a  fhort  league  to 
the  Samana.  This  laft  river  eroded,  we  come  to  a 
ravin  before  arriving  at  the  firft  of  the  Hattes  of  Pa- 
payer  (Papa-Tree),  which  is  at  a  fhort  half  league. 
Five  hundred  fathoms  after  thefe  hattes,  we  leave  to 
the  right  another  road  going  to  Hinche,  of  which  place 
we  mull  now  fpeak. 


Hinche. 

Hinche,  which  was  originally  known  by  the  name 
of  Gohave,  or  New-Gohave,  the  name  given  to  the 
canton  alfo,  as  we  have  already  feen,  is  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements ;  for  ,  it  was 
pretty  confiderable  in  1504;  that  is  to  fay,  twelve 
years  after  the  difeovery  of  the  ifland.  It  was,  like 
the  reft  of  the  colony,  reduced  to  a  ftate  below  me- 
dicrity  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 

On  the  20th  of  Q&ober,  1691,  Mr.  Ducafie  or- 
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dered  Mr.  de  la  Boulaye,  a  lieuteneant  of  the  king  at 
Port-de-Paix,  to  come  to  the  Cape,  there  to  afiemble 
the  inhabitants,  and  go  and  burn  St.  Yago  or  Gohave, 
becaufe  the  ennemy  menaced  Leogane  and  Little- 
Gohave.  Mr.  de  la  Boulaye  advenced,  by  the  way 
of  the  Joli-Trou,  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the 
hollow  of  St.  Raphael,  but  his  troops  refufed  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  orders  of  Mr.  Ducaffe,  left  the  execution 
might  draw  on  the  French  colony  new  vengeance  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  committed  deva¬ 
luations  in  it  in  the  month  of  January  preceding. 

The  town  of  Hinche,  which  is  confiderable,  and 
which  has  a  pretty  church,  built  about  the  middle  of  this 
century,  is  about  twelve  leagues,  in  a  direction  nearly 
louth-weft,  from  St.  Raphael.  It  is  fituated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Guayamuco  and  Samana , 
and  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Guayamuco.  In  1724ft 
continued  a  hundred  and  twenty  houfes.  At  that 
epoqtie  the  diftrict  of  Hinche  was  the  moft  extenfive 
in  the  Spanifh  colony ;  but,  fince  that,  it  has  been  di¬ 
vided,  atleaft  with  refpect  to  parifhes  and  regulations 
of  local  police,  firft  by  the  eftablilhment  of  St.  Ra¬ 
phael,  at  which  fince  there  were  five  hundred  houfes 
in  the  town  of  Hincne,  and  tn  its  dependancy  four 
thoufand  five  hundred  perfons,  and  five  hundred  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms. 

The  population  being  much  augmented,  the  little 
town  of  St.  Michael-de-l’Atalaye  was  fince  formed, 
hefides  a  chappelry  of  eafe  in  the  other  part  of 
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Hinche,  called  the  Oratory  of  la  Roche  •,  and  though 
the  colony  has  diminihed  fincethe  laft  twenty  years, 
the  territory  of  Hinche  is  yet  reckoned  to  contain 
more  than  twelve  thoufand  fouls,  including  thofe  of 
St.  Raphael,  Atalaye,  and  the  Oratory  of  la  Roche, 
which  are,  properly  fpeaking,  no  more  than  annexes 
to  the  parifh  of  Hinche.  , 

The  canton  of  Hinche  is  bounded  to  the  weft  by 
the  boundaries  feparating  it  from  the  French  parifhes, 
of  Gonaives,  Petite-Riviere,  and  Mirebalais.  The 
town  lies  nearly  eaft  and  weft  with  that  of  St.  Mark, 
from  which  it  is  about  twenty-two  leagues.  It  is 
about  twelve  leagues  from  little  twon  of  Petite-Ri¬ 
viere  of  the  Artibonite,  thirteen  from  that  of  Ver- 
retes,  and  feven  from  the  little  town  of  Mirebalais. 

From  Hinche  to  Cape-Fran$ois  we  may  reckon 
twenty  five  leagues  ;  fixty  four  to  Santo  Domingo, 
by  the  road  of  Neybe,  Azua,  Bani,  &c.  and  about 
twenty  to  Port-au-Prince,  through  Mirebalais.  It 
is  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  commandant  of  all 
the  weftern  part  of  the  Spanilh  colony.  There  are  fe- 
veral  companies  of  militia,  one  of  which  is  of  cavalry, 
and,  in  the  town-ftaff,  there  is  a  lieutenant  general, 
of  police. 

There  is  a  very  fine  road  direct  from  St.  Raphael 
to  Hinche,  running  along  the  bank  of  the  Bouyaha, 
confequently  on  the  right  of  the  high-road  that  I  am 
leading  the  reader  in.  This  latter  road  is  crofted  by 
others,  comming  from  Hinche  and  going  to  Da- 
xabon  by  the  river  of  the  Little-Paffage  (Coladera), 
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t>r  to  Banique,  running  directly  from  Hinche  towards 
the  river  Samana,  where  I  quitted  the  defcription  of 
the  royal  high  road. 

This  is  the  place  to  mention  a  tradl  of  land,  where 
there  was  a  fettlement  which  has  difappeared,  and  the 
excefilve  mediocrity  of  which  had  long  before  caufed 
it  to  be  paflfed  over  in  filence  by  all  who  wrote  on  the 
Spanish  colony.  It  was  in  the  eaft  of  the  plain  of 
Gohave  or  Hinche.  I  fpeak  of  the  old  Larez-de* 
Guaba,  or  Guahaba,  which,  together  with  its  primi¬ 
tive  fplendor,  has  left  its  name  to  remain  with  humility, 
fimply  Guaba.  It  is  now  no  more  than  a  canton  of 
Hinche  and  its  annexes,  according  to  the  proximity 
of  the  fituation  of  thofe  who  inhabit  it. 

*  Larez-de-Guaba  was  founded  in  1503,  by  Rode- 
rigo  Mefcia,  who  joined  to  the  Indian  word  Guaba, 
that  of  de  Larez,  becaufe  Ovando  had  then  juft  ob¬ 
tained  the  commanderfhip  of  Larez.  Guaba,  which 
at  firft  belonged  to  St.  Yago,  was  fo  confiderable  in 
1508,  that  it  then  had  granted  it  a  coat  of  arms,  being 
an  efcutcheon,  finople,  with  an  adder  of  gold,  and 
oris,  argent.  And,  in  1511,  it  was  intended  for  the 
feee  of  one  of  the  bifhopricks,  which  were  about  to 
be  eftablifhed  in  the  colony  ;  but  Santo- Domingo 
was  preferred  to  it,  and  fince  that  time,  Larez-de- 
Guaba  has  partaken  in  the  decay  of  the  colony,  and 
has  been  even  one  of  the  fettlements  which  have  dif¬ 
appeared.  This  town  was  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the 
louth  fide  of  the  firft  chain  of  mountains,  and  not  far 
from  the  mines  of  Cibao. 
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From  the  point  where  the  road  to  Hinche  croffes 
that  we  are  now  travelling,  we  advance  on  by  the 
hattes  of  Papayer,  which  are  on  the  right,  we  go  on  a 
league  and  a  half,  croffing  fix  ravins,  before  we  come 
to  Pie-Hatte  ( P  aft  el at  a  fhort  league  from  which, 
after  croffing  three  other  ravins,  we  come  to  the  great 
ravin,  called  Deep-Waters  ( Aquas  He  di on  das ).  A 
league  and  a  quarter  hence  we  come  to  a  very  high- 
banked  ravin,  at  half  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
fouth  bank  of  which  there  is  another  road  croffes 
going  to  Hinche.  We  go  a  league  hence,  croffing 
two  deep-banked  ravins,  and  after  them  a  favana  and 
hatte  of  Petit-Foffe  ( Lagunetta ),  fituated  at  fix  thou- 
fand  fathoms  from  Aquas-Hediondas. 

After  this  hatte,  the  road  continues  of  the  fame 
kind  as  before,  fince,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  we  have  another  wide  and  deep-banked  ravin 
to  crofs,  and  after  it  another  ravin  a  league  further  on. 
T wo  thoufand  five  hundred  fathoms  from  this  laft,  is 
the  river  Ibara,  of  which  we  crofs  two  branches  at  half 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  each  other,  becaule  they 
form  a  little  iiland  at  the  place  where  the  road  croffes. 
After  croffing  the  Ibara,  the  road  runs  towards  the 
Banique,  or  Onceano.  Half  a  league  on,  to  the  right, 
is  the  hatte  of  Onceano,  and  at  a  good  quarter  of  a 
league  further  on,  we  crofs  the  river  Banique,  which 
is  only  three  quarters  of  a  league  from  the  Ibara. 

The  name  of  Onceano  given  to  the  hatte  and  river, 
is  alfo  that  of  the  valley  of  Banique.  From  this  ex- 
prefiion,  which  is  corrupted,  comes  the  valley  of  the 
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Ocean;  without  doubt,  fays  Val verde,  becaufe  this 
valley  is  extenfive.  In  this  valley  are  the  ridges  run¬ 
ning  from  the  tenth  chain  of  mountains. 

At  a  good  half  league  after  having  crolTed  the  river 
Uanique,  we  come  to  the  road  leading  to  the  mineral 
waters  of  Bariique,  and  to  Daxabon ;  after  this  we 
defcend  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  the  Hatibonico, 
which  the  French  have  changed  for  Artibonite,  be¬ 
tween  which  and  the  Banique,  is  the  eleventh  chain 
of  mountains,  which,  like  the  tenth,  is  a  branch  of 

the  firft  chain,  which  ftretches  away  to  the  weft-fouth- 
weft. 

In  croffing  the  Artibonite  at  this  place,  though  its 
banks  are  very  high,  and  though,  in  the  rainy  feafon, 
it  contains  a  great  volume  of  water,  one  is  far  from 
conceiving  that  it  can  be  that  great  river,  which  tra- 
Verfes  the  fertile  plains  of  the  French  part,  where  its 
capacious  bed  has,  for  more  than  eighty  years  paft, 
been  the  fubjeft  of  projects  and  calculations,  which 
have  produced  hardly  any  thing ;  while  at  different 
epochs.  Nature,  which  fometimes  mocks  the  defigns 
of  man,  has  caufed  the  waters  of  the  Artibonite  to  de- 
vaftate  a  plain,  where  they  Ihould  fecond  the  efforts 
ol  mduftry.^  But  this  river  augments  coniiderably 
before  it  quits  the  Spanilh  territory ;  in  the  firft  place, 
by  the  rivers  mentioned  fince  I  began  the  defcription 
of  St.  Raphael,  all  which  fall  into  the  Guamayuco, 
which  falls  into  the  Artibonite  ;  and  alfo  by  many 
oihers  which  remain  to  be  named,  and  which  fall  into 
the  Artibonite,  but  cm  its  left  fide.  This  river  runs 
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the  greatdl  diftance  of  any  one  in  the  ifland,  on  ac^ 
count  of  its  windings. 

O  * 

Vaiverde,  after  having  related  what  Raynal  fays  of 
the  advantages  to  be  drawn  from  watering  the  plain  of 
Artibonite,  adds,  with  an  air  of  forrow,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  might  fpare  themfelves  the  pain  of  mathematical 
calculation,  by  diftributing  with  a  great  deal  of  eafe, 
the  waters  oi  this  river  in  their  own  pofleffions,  before 
they  arrive  at  the  boundary  line.  But  Vaiverde  did 
not  confider,  that  there  is  but  about  the  diftance  of 
rive  leagues  from  the  boundary  to  where  the  Artibo¬ 
nite  receives  the  other  rivers,  and  that,  the  banks  of 
it  being  very  high,  this  volume  of  water  can  be  ufeful 
only  to  trafls  Ikuated  lower  down,  and  confequently  in 
the  French  part.  Befides,  the  nature  of  the  land 
would  throw  more  than  one  obftacle  in  the  way  of  any 
uiefol  application  that  could  be  made  of  the  waters  of 
the  Artibonite  (which  is  bordered  by  the  tenth  and 
the  eleventh  chain  of  mountains  as  far  as  the  height  of 

O 

the  town  of  Banique),  and  of  the  waters  of  each  of 
the  tributary  rivers.  Again,  if  the  Spaniards  formed 
great  eftablifhments  for  cultivation,  thofe  of  the  wef- 
tern  part  of  their  colony,  would  not  certainly  be  the 
firft,  particularly  in  the  lands  acrofs  which  the  Arti¬ 
bonite  runs,  became  they  would  not  be  the  molt  ad¬ 
vantageous,  were  it  only  on  acount  of  the  diftant  car¬ 
riage,  Thus,  then,  one  may  continue  to  calculate, 
notwithstanding  the  observations  of  the  author  I  haye 
cited. 
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From  the  Artibonite  the  road  re-afcends  to  the 
little  town  of  Banique,  fituated  in  a  favana.  This 

.  f 

town,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  great  plain,  or  which 
has  rather  received  its  name  from  it,  is  to  the  left  of 
the  Artibonite,  and  on  the  edge  of  its  bank.  Banique 
was  founded  in  1 504,  by  Diego  Velafquez,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  who  drove 
away  all  the  Indians  of  Bahoruco,  and  who,  a  ter 
having  conquered  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  prepared  for  the 
conqueft  of  Mexico,  in  which  he  afterwards  wiflied  to 
thwart  Cortez,  becaufe  the  latter  would  not  yield  to 
him  the  glory  of  the  conqueft.  The  favana  which 
surrounds  Banique  is  extremely  fine,  but  little,  bor¬ 
dered  with  lofty  wood,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
ramnifications  of  the  eleventh  chain ;  fo  that  its  poll- 
cion  is  a  good  deal  overlooked.  It  has  ufually  a  fmall 
detachment  of  troops. 

The  plain  of  Banique,  or  Ocean,  is  fubdivided  into 
leveral  portions,  in  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft.  As 
its  extent,  did  not  permit  of  each  inhabitant  coming 
to  the  town  for  the  difcharge  of  his  religious  duties, 
two  chapels  of  eafe  have  been  eftablifhed,  in  the  eaft, 
the  firft  of  the  Chevalier  ( Farfan ),  and  the  fecond  of 
Peter  the  Short  ( Pedro  Corto ).  In  fpeaking  of  their 
territory,  we  even  fay,  the  Plain  of  Farfan,  the  Plain 
of  Pedro-Corto.  To  the  weft  is  the  annex,  called 
the  Acajoux,  formed  about  thirty  years  ago,  wherd 
Vol.  I,  Mm 
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there  is  a  chapel  of  eafe,  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
there  is  alio  the  Plain  of  Acajoux.  This  latter  extends 
quite  to  the  French  boundary,  where  it  comes  to  a 
part  of  Mirebalais,  the  town  of  which  is  about  twelve 
leagues  eaft  and  weft  with  Banique.  It  is  eight  Ihort 
leagues  between  Banique  and  Hinche.  The  parifh  of 
Banique,  in  comprehending  all  the  annexes  that  I  have 
mentioned,  contains,  at  leaft,  feven  thoufand  fouls. 

Quitting  the  town  of  Banique  we  crofs  three  little 
favanas,  and  at  the  end  of  a  good  half  league,  we  crofs 
the  river  Toncio,  at  about  five  hundred  fathoms  from 
its  mouth  in  the  Artibonite.  After  the  Toncio  come 
three  little  favanas,  and  yet  it  is  but  half  a  league  from 
the  Savana  of  la  Croix.  In  this  favana  are  the  hattes 
of  the  fame  name,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and.on  the 
right  fide  of  the  ravin,  which  we  now  have  to  crofs. 
After  this  the  road  enters  the  wood,  and  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  hundred  fathoms,  we  come  to  the  crofting  of 
the  road,  which,  going  away  to  the  right,  leads  to  Port- 
au-Prince.  About  fix  hundred  fathoms  further  on,  we 
quit  the  wood,  and  traverfe  a  fpot,  called  the  Paflage, 
or  Hollow  of  Banique,  formed  by  a  chain  of  little 
hills.  Here  we  meet,  at  half  a  league  from  the  wood, 
with  a  wide  ravin.  From  this  to  another  ravin  which 
has  very  high  banks,  it  is  a  good  league.  After  this 
we  crofs  four  others,  alfo  rather  high-banked,  in  an 
interval  of  not  more  than  a  league. 

Five  hundred  fathoms  from  the  laft  ravin  are  the 
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hattes  of  Hobbes,  On  the  right  of  the  road,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  league  after  the  laft  of  which,  we  come 
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to  the  river  of  Hobbes.  It  is  very  high-banked,  and 
bordered  with  wood,  and  it  falls  into  the  Artibonite,  as 
does  the  Toncio. 

Between  the  Hobbes  and  the  Artibonite,  is  a  twelfth 
chain  of  mountains,  which  end  at  the  town  of  Banique, 
fubdividing  itfelf  into  feveral  little  chains,  forming  fo 
many  ravins,  and  feparating  alfo  the  Toncio  from  the 
Artibonite. 

Fifteen  hundred  fathoms  from  the  Hobbes  are  the 
hattes  of  La  Matte,  which  are  five  hundred  fathoms 
before  the  road  comes  to  where  it  is  crofted  by  that 
which,  to  its  right,  leads  away  to  Port-au-Prince. 
From  the  fork  of  the  road,  we  go  on  half  a  league  to 
a  ravin,  which  is  a  league  and  a  quarter  from  another 
ravin,  called  Ravin  of  Bagonay,  which  precedes,  a 
good  half  league,  the  Stream  of  Nibaguana. 

It  is  reckoned  nearly  fifteen  hundred  fathoms  from 
this  ftream  to  the  river  Seybe,  which  we  crofs  in  the 
wood.  At  a  good  quarter  of  a  league  further  on  the 
wood  ceafes,  and  then  begins  the  Savana  of  St.  Rock, 
in  which,  on  the  left,  diftant  half  a  league,  we  leave 
the  Cerre  of  Pontacagne,  from  which,  to  Golden - 
Stream,  it  is  half  a  league.  *1  his  ftream  is  preceded 
by  fome  hattes,  as  far  as  which  the  Savana  of  St.  Rock 
is  a  little  hilly  and  ftony. 

Golden-Stream,  or  River,  is  deep-banked,  and  bor¬ 
dered  with  wood,  and  at  three  quarters  of  a  league 
from  the  river  Hyguera.  Between  them  is  a  little 
clump  of  woodland,  and  on  the  left  the  little  Cerre  of 
Lima^on  (Caracal),  At  the  river  of  Hyguera  ends 
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the  plain  of  Bariique,  of  of  Oncean.  The  Hyguera 
and  Rio-ft’Oro,  which  have  no  water  in  the  dry  fea- 
fons,  run  into  the  Neybe  as  alfo  the  Seybe,  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  weft-fouth-weft. 

From  the  Hyguera  we  advance  a  fhort  league  to  the 
6rofiing~place  of  the  Neybe.  This  interval,  at  about 
the  middle  of  which  we  come  to  a  little  ravin,  and 
during  which  we  have  feveral  hattes  to  the  right,  is 
a  dependancy  of  the  Plain  of  St.  Thome,  or  St. 
Thomas. 

This  name  undoubtedly  arofe  from  that  of  a  little 
affemblage  of  perfons,  which  the  conitrudlion  of  Fort 
St.  Thomas  produced.  '  This  fort  Chriftopher  Co¬ 
lumbus  had  erefted  not  far  from  the  fource  of  the 
^rtibonite,  in  the  province  of  Cibao,  to  the  fouth  of 
the  mines  of  that  name,  to  protect  the  works  in  them 
ggainft  the  Indians,  Every  veftige  of  this  fettlement 
lias  long  ago  difappeared ;  I  have,  however,  defcribed 
its  pofition,  as  near  as  can  be  on  the  map.  But  there 
is  not  the  kaft  reafon  to  doubt,  that  Fort  St.  Thome 
{thus  named  by  Columbus,  becaufe  people  at  firffc  re¬ 
futed  to  believe  in  the  riches  of  Cibao),  gave  its 
name  to  the  plain  ;  fince  the  bottom  of  the  plain  leads 
towards  the  mountains  where  the  mines  were,  and 
fince  Caonabo,  one  of  the  caciques,  with  whom  the 
Spaniards*  fought  for  a  long  time,  inhabited  the 
country  near  the  plain  of  St.  Thome,  in  the  weft,  and 
interrupted  the  working  of  the  mines. 

The  Neybe  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  ifland, 
as  has  already  been  remarked.  Between  it  and  the 
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.Hobbes*  is  the  thirteenth  chain  of  mountains*  divided 
ajfo  into  ridges*  which  end  at  the  plain  of  St.John, 
and  feparate  the  river  Hegtiera,  the  Oro*  the  Seybe* 
and  many  other  ravins  and  fprings,  the  two  mofc  con- 

fiderable  of  which  are  the  Bagonay  and  the  Niba- 
guana. 


St.  John  of  Maguana. 

After  eroding  the  Neybe,  the  road  afcends  to  St. 
John  of  Maguana,  which  many  maps  place  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  Neybe,  though  in  reality  it  is  on  the 
■left.  The  furname  of  Maguana,  recalls  the  idea  of 
one  of  the  five  kingdoms,  which  compofed  the  ifiand 
at  the  time  of  the  difeovery  j  the  capital  was  where 
St.  John  now  is,  and  it  difappeared  with  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Anacoana.  This  canton  was  pillaged  by  the 
•Englilh  privateers  in  1543. 

St.  John  of  Maguana,  founded  by  Diego  Velafquez 
in  1503,  obtained  in  1508,  a  coat  of  arms,  being 
an  efcutcheon,  argent,  with  a  black  eagle  holding  a 
book,  orl  of  gold,  with  five  bleeding  ftars,  but  from 
the  year  1606,  this  place  was  abandoned.  The  pre¬ 
fen  t  town  of  St.  John  was  not  begun  till  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  1764,  it  was  ftill  looked 
upon  as  a  new  place.  At  that  time  it  was  reckoned 
to  contain  but  few  houfes.  Now  it  is  pretty  confide- 
rable.  It  is  fituated  at  about  three  hundred  fathoms 
from  the  Neybe,  which,  changing  its  direction  at  this 
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point,  and  running  weft  and  Louth,  lies,  of  courfe,  to 
the  north  and  weft  of  the  town.  The  caufeofits 
fettlement  was  the  multiplication  of  the  hattes,  and 
the  diftance  at  which  the  hattiers  or  herdfmen,  were 
from  their  parifhes.  In  1764,  the  diftricft  of  the  new 
parifh  contained  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  perfons, 
of  whom  three  hundred  were  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Now  its  population  amounts  to  more  than  five  thou¬ 
fand  fouls. 

Quitting  the  town,  and  ftriking  again  into  the  road 
towards  the  fouth,  we  come,  at  two  ftiort  leagues  dif- 
tant,  to  the  river  Hinova,  leaving  fome  hattes  on  the 
right.  After  croffing  this  river,  we  continue  on  to 
that  or  the  Yavana  at  fifteen  hundred  fathoms,  leaving 
to  the  right  the  hattes  of  Puena.  The  Yavana,  which 
the  road  croffes  at  half  a  league  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Neybe,  has  always  water,  as  has  the  Hinova.  From 
the  Yavana,  we  come,  after  travelling  a  league  and 
three  quarters,  to  a  little  illand  formed  by  the  river 
Migo,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  path,  leading 
away  to  the  right,  to  the  hatte  of  Elgorite,  diftant  a 
quarter  of  a  league.  Leaving  the  ifland,  the  road 
erodes  three  little  favanas  and  two  ravins,  before  it 
comes  to  the  favana  called. Sa vanette,  which  is  at  the 
end  or  a  good  league.  Then  palling  over  five  fiats, 
and  five  little  ravins  which  feparate  them,  we  come, 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  hundred  fathoms,  to  the  hatte  of 
Louvenco,  which  is  no  more  than  half  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  croffing-place  of  the  Little  Yaqui  ; 
the  very  fpot  where  I  began  the  defeription  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Azua. 
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Between  the  Neybe  and  the  Yaqui  is  the  fourteenth 
chain  of  mountains,  coming  from  the  group  of  Cibao, 
either  directly  or  by  the  connection  of  fecondary 
chains.  It  runs  in  the  direction  of  fouth-weft-quarter- 
weft,  and  divides  itfelf  into  ridges,  which  feparate  die 
beds  of  the  Hinova,  the  Yavana,  and  the  Migo,  all 
which  fall  into  the  Neybe.  The  plain  of  St.  John  is 
bounded  to  the  weft  by  the  French  parifti  Croix-bes- 
Bouquets,  and  by  the  ponds.  It  was  in  its  territory 
that  Oviedo,  the  firft  hiftorian  of  Saint-Domingo, 
and  who  wrote  in  1535,  had  an  habitation. 

We  muft  now  return  over  what  we  have  called  the 
weftern  part  of  the  Spanifh  colony,  in  order  to  give 
way  to  fome  general  obfervations. 

The  firft,  which  we  have  already  hinted  at  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  St.  Raphael,  is,  that  feveral  points  in  the  level 
portion  of  this  part,  which  contains,  at  leaft,  two  hun¬ 
dred  fquare  leagues,  are  on  a  level  with  the  fite  of  the 
little  town  of  Dondon,  which  is  five  hundred  fathoms 
above  the  funace  of  the  iea.  d  his  gives  a  particular 
caft  to  this  part  of  the  ifland,  as  its  foil  lies  much 

higher  than  many  of  the  mountains  in  the  French 
part. 

All  we  have  traverfed  and  defcribed,  from  St. 
Raphael  to  the  Little  Y aqui,  and  which  is  fubdivided 
in  divers  plains,  forming  a  fpace  of  two  hundred 
leagues  fquare,  is  at  prefent  for  no  other  uie  than  for 
breeding  and  raifing  cattle,  intended,  in  great  part,  for 
the  provifioning  of  the  French  colony ;  after,  how¬ 
ever,  the  feveral  fetdements  of  thefe  plains,  amounting 
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to  about  twenty-five  millions  of  perfons,  have  re~ 
ferved  enough  for  their  own  fubfiftence.  Yet,  there 
were  formerly  feme  fugar  plantations  in  the  canton  of 
St.  John,  and  the  fugar  was  reckoned  equal  to  that  of 
Azua.  The  plain  or  St.  John  has,  befides,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  that  of  Azua,  the  advantage  of  having  pre¬ 
ferred  a  fine  race  of  horfes.  But  to  repay  the  care  of 
which  thefe  ftand  in  need,  the  exportation  of  them 
muft  be  free  ;  whereas,  we  fee  but  very  few  of  theftr 
in  the  French  colony,  and  efpeciaily  of  thofe  fit  for 
the  faddle,  which  never  find  their  way  there  but  by  con¬ 
traband  means.  The  lead  encouragement,  in  this 
refped  would  rouze  the  Spanifh  colonids,  who  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  horfes. 

The  vaft  extent  of  the  padures,  great  foreds,  rivers, 
dreams,  ravins,  and  fprings  without  number,  the 
proximity  of  the  mountains,  all  concur  to  give  a  mild 
temperature  to  the  wedern  part  of  the  Spanifh  co¬ 
lony,  where  the  air  is  kept  in  continual  motion  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  humid  particles.  Oviedo  fpeaks 
with  admiration  of  the  innumerable  flocks  and  herds, 
of  the  plantations  of  all  forts  of  merchantable  pro¬ 
duce,  feen  in  this  part  of  the  ifland  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  for  which  the  ports  on 
the  fouthern  coad  were  fo  many  outlets.  Thefe  mud 
be,  too,  the  outlets  again,  if  the  cultivation  took  place, 
as  the  French  boundaries,  and  the  fird  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  leave  no  other  iflue.  But,  in  that  cafe  even,  the 
facility  of  rendering  the  Neybe  navigable  for  fmall 
craft,  and  the  Yaqui  alfo,  would  much  dtminlfh  the 
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length,  and  confequendy,the  inconvenience  of  the  rh- 
land  carriage.  What  numbers  of  fugar  plantations 
might  find  place  in  two  hundred  fquare  leagues,  thus 
Watered  !  And  how  many  other  manufactures  might 
be  eftablilhed  in  the  intervals,  not  fuiting  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fug&r ! 

But,  even  in  the  extent  of  this  vaft  plain,  the  tem¬ 
perature  varies,  as  in  other  parts,  with  the  fites,  and 
the  degrees  of  elevation.  Thus,  the  valley  of  Banique 
is  hotter  than  that  of  St.  John;  &  circumftance  that 
renders  the  cattle  bigger  and  more  robuft  in  the  former* 
In  the  valley  of  St.  John  it  is  pretty  cold ;  fo  much 
lb,  tha  t,  during  the  greateftpart  of  the  year,  one  ftands 
in  need  o  f  good  clothing,  and  good  warm  covering  in* 
the  night ;  and  this  is  more  fenfibly  felt  in  the  valley 
of  Conftance,  which,  as  has  already  been  obferved, 
opens  on  one  fide  towards  the  valley  of  St.  John.  In 
general,  in  this  plain,  as  in  almoft  all  thofe  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  colony,  the  climate  is  nearly  that  of  the  fpring, 
during  the  night  and  in  the  morning,  till  after  fun- 
rife  ;  after  this,  as  the  lun  rifes,  the  heat  augments,  and' 
it  alfo  diminifhes  gradually  as  the  fun  goes  down. 

I  repeat,  that  the  canton  of  St.  Raphael  is  both1 
healthy  and  fertile ;  Which  is  applicable  to  that  of 
Hinche  alfo.  With  refpeft  to  Banique  its  foil  is  not 
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fo  good  j  if  is  divided  by  hollows,  ravins.  See.  much 
covered  with  Wood,  and  very  hilly ;  accordingly,  the- 
cattle  cannot  augment  much  in- number,  on  account 
of  the  mediocrity  of  the  favants.  Ixf  the1  canfoh  of 
St.  John  there  are  a  great  ni^  cattle'  raift’dy 
Vol.  I.  N  n 
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canton  is  pretty  frequently  fubjeft  to  long  droughts, 
which  deprive  the  proprietors  of  a  great  part  of  their 
profits.  Their  own  indolence  is  ftiil  more  againft 
them  ;  this  is  not,  however,  fo  very  prevalent  among 
the  Ilcignes. 

The  fine  plain  of  St.  John  and  St.  Thome  are  in- 
fefted  with  the  lineonal  (toad-flax,  called  grand-coufin, 
by  the  French  colonifts),  which  already  fpreads 
over  one  quarter  of  them,  and  the  propagation  of 
which  is  aftonifhing.  This  is  an  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stance,  and  its  effects  muft  one  day  be  ftiil  more  for¬ 
cibly  felt,  as  this  lineonal  continues  increafmg.  Another 
misfortune  is,  the  plains  of  Hinche,  Guaba,  and  St. 
Raphael,  are  nearly  over-run  with  myrtle,  wild  bafi- 
lick,  and  other  plants,  which,  in  their  turn,  take  fo 
much  land  from  the  fubfiftence  of  the  cattle.  This 
diminution  of  pafture  is  but  too  general  fh  the  ifland. 

The  part  we  are  at  prefent  deferibing  has,  in  divers 
places,  mines  of  different  forts.  In  the  diftridl  of 
Guaba  there  are  fome  very  abundant  *  among  others 
the  Gilded-hill,  which  Valverde  fays,  might  be  cal¬ 
led  the  Golden-hill.  Many  perfons,  adds  he,  have 
there  enriched  themfelves  clandeftinely,  by  the  labour 
of  their  own  hands,  and  thole  of  a  Angle  negro  >  for¬ 
bearing  to  take  more  afliflants  for  fear  of  a  difeo- 
very  i  and  this  fortune  was  acquired  without  having 
either  the  neceflary  talents  or  knowledge,  a  ftrong 
proof  of  the  abundance  of  the  metal. 

Guaba  partakes,  with  Banique  and  St.  John,  the 
advantage  of  having  diamonds  in  its  territory,  and  of 
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producing,  like  them,  jafper  of  all  colours,  porphyry, 
and  alabafter.  At  Banique  there  are  alfo  fome 
dreams  where  we  find  thofe  cruftacees,  the  (hell  of 
which  has  a  crofs  with  the  chandeliers.  There  was 
formerly  a  Date  in  this  canton,  the  fuccefs  of  which 
ought  to  have  caufed  a  multiplication  of  that  tree,  at 
once  ufeful  and  agreeable. 


Mineral  Waters  of  Banique. 

Another  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  canton  of 
Banique,  are  its  mineral  waters,  the  great  utility  of 
which  merit  a  particular  account.  To  give  a  full  idea 
of  them,  I  can  take  no  better  method  than  to  take  an 
extradt  on  the  fubjedt,  from  a  work  entitled.  Journal 
de  St.  Domingue,  or.  Journal  of  St.  Domingo,  for  the 
months  of  February  and  March  17 66. 

“  At  two  leagues  from  the  town  of  Banique,  and  on 
“  the  fide  of  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  are  four 
‘  fprings  of  mineral  waters,  near  each  other,  running 
<c  along  the  neighbouring  caverns  and  grottos.  The 
“  firft  is  called  the  Great  Bath  j  the  fecond,  the 
<c  Little  Bath  j  the  third,  the  Bath  of  the  Woods  5  and 
"  the  fourth,  the  Bath  of  Cantine.  The  thermo- 
c'  meter  of  Reaumur,  in  the  greateft  heats  at  this 
“  place,  does  not  rife  to  more  than  twenty-two  or 
“  twenty- three  degrees  (eighty-two  or  eighty-four  of 
“  Farenheit)  at  noon,  and  in  the  night  it  falls  to  four- 
fc  teen,  (fixty-three  and  a  half).  When  plunged  into 


the  four  iprings,  it  rifes,  in  the  order  f  have  men- 
“  cioned  feventeen,  thirteen,  ten  and  a  half,  and 

ight  one-fourth,  twenty 
'"nine  one-fourth,  twenty-thre^  five-eighths,  and 
twenty-four  three-fourths,  of  Farenheit)  above  the 
temperature  of  the  ^ir.  The  analyfis  of  thefe 
waters  has  proved,  that  they  have  neither  acid 
falts,  felenits,  vitriol,  nor  iron.  At  the  bottom  of 
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them  is  found,  in  great  quantity,  the  flour  of  fulphur, 
cc  which  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  fprings;  but  it  is  a 
fulphur  entirely  divided*  a_nd  unparticipated  with 
“  any  mixture  of  acid.  Thefe  waters,  though  very 
**  c^ear:>  have  a  tafte  and  fmell  extremely  difagreeable* 
and  are  finelt  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  AH  the 
four  fprings  produce,  in  nearly  the  proportion  of 

“  twelve  grains  a  pint,  a  true  mineral  fait,  which  har¬ 
dens  by  the  fire,  and  the  grains  of  which  are  of  q. 
cubic  form,  and  hah  a  faltifh  tafie.  Thefe  waters 


"are  compofedofa  mineral,  elaftic,  volatile,  aerial 
i  fpitib  and  contain  a  volatile-alcaline-urinous  fpirit, 
which  eafily  evaporates,  and  the  diflblution  of  which, 
Cf  produced  by  a  fublimated  corrofive,  gives  a  yellow 
“  colour,  as  alfo  a  bituminous,  fat,  and  abundant  oil, 
befides  a  bituminous  matter,  but  more  thin  and  inti- 
<c  lately  united  to  the  waters,  which,  being  mixed 
"  with  an  earthy  bottom,  always  finks.  The  petrol 
“  °ii>  which  predominates,  makes  one  of  its  greatefl: 
"  virtues,  as  it  does  of  all  mineral  waters,  which  run 

<c  over  a  chalky  bed,  and  which  contain  a  neutral  fait 
st  only.**  ' 
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The  waters  are  extremely  foft,  penetrating,  and 
melting.  The  ufe  of  them  is  forbidden  in  agues, 
inflammatory  aiiings,  and  in  confumptions ;  for  preg- 
nant  women,  wet-nurfes,  whofe  milk  they  would  dry 
up,  and  for  perfons  in  the  dropfy.  They  ad  with 
more  vigour,  according  to  the  heat  of  one  fpring  re¬ 
latively  to  another.  They  are  ufed  in  fickneffcs  of 
weaknefs,  long  and  intermitting  fevers,  obftrudions, 
IjcknelTes  which  do  but  too  much  injury  to  beauty, 
particularly  in  the  towns,  or  which  fade  and  difcolour 
k,  in  the  fcurvy,  the  phlegm,  attacks  on  the  ftomach, 
the  vapours,  the  gout,  the  frigid  rheumatifm,  aiiings 
m  the  loins,  the  afthma,  and  the  palfy.  They  are°a 
gentje  purge,  and,  as  a  bath,  are  efficacious  in  aiiings 
on  the  /kin.  But,  whether  taken  inwardly  or  out¬ 
wardly,  the  ftate  of  the  patient  mull  be  confulted,  and 
particularly  to  proportion  it  to  the  degree  of  warm- 
nefs  in  the  waters.  In  a  word,  here,  as  at  ail  other 
mineral  fprmgs,  the  produced  effed  muft  be  ftudied 
and  followed,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  wild 
precepts,  and  more  minute  rules,  than  thofe  laid  down 
in  the  work  I  have  quoted.  I  /hall  clofe  the  medicinal 
article  of  theft  waters,  in  obferving,  that  the  author 
points  out,  as  the  favourable  feafon  for  taking  them 
tne  interval  between  Odober  and  May  *  becaufe  then 

the  rky  1S  clear>  and  the  forms  and  great  winds,  are 
rare  ;  the  air  is  neither  hot  nor  humid,  but  is  as  puie 

as  in  tne  fineft  climates  of  Europe.  All  forts  of  food  ■ 

meat,  game,  river-fiffi,  and  milk,  are  then  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  of  an  exquifite  tafte.  The  reft  of  the  year 
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is  very  ftormy,  and  we  often  fee  hail  as  large  as  in  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe.  The  mornings  are  fo 
cool  in  this  place  as  to  require  a  winter  drefs. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  the  reputation  of  the 
waters  of  Banique  began  to  attract  the  French.  The 
number  that  went  hither  became  every  year  more 
and  more  confiderable  ■,  and,  in  1766,  there  were 
lodgings  for  more  than  fixty  perfons.  Soldiers  of 
the  different  French  garrifons  were  alfo  fent  there. 
The  waters  of  Banique  had  even  their  pretended  pa¬ 
tients,  led  by  the  love  of  good  company  but,  at 
length,  the  French  travellers  began  to  be  interrupted, 
and  tormented,  fometimes  under  the  pretext  of  fmug- 
gling,  fometimes  under  other  pretexts  j  and  they 
were  obliged  to  give  up  a  journey,  which  promifed 
nothing  but  fatigue  and  inconveniencies.  When  the 
Count  of  Solano  came  into  the  French  part,  in  1776, 
for  the  fettlement  of  the  boundaries,  the  Count  d’En- 
nery,  eager  to  procure  an  uninterrupted  paffage  to  this 
fountain  of  health,  requefted  the  prefident  to  remove 
the  obftacles,  and  this  was  the  caufe  of  an  article  being 
inferted  in  the  Gazette  of  the  Cape,  of  x  8th  Sept. 
1776,  which  article  I  copy: 

«  His  excellency  the  Count  of  Solano,  having  ful- 
«  filled  the  wifhes  of  the  colony,  conjointly  with  the 
«  Count  of  Ennery,  has  befides  had  the  goodnefs  to 
<<  extend  his  attention  to  an  object  the  moft  ufeful  to 
«  humanity,  to  provide  for  the  help  to  be  derived  from 
“  the  mineral  waters  of  Baniqile.  Being  inrormed  of 
<c  the  abufes  of  every  fort  which  have  long  prevented. 
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«  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  colony  to  repair  thither, 
<f  through  the  inattention  of  thofe  charged  with  his 
“  orders,  he  went  to  the  fpot,  and  during  the  little 
v  “  time  he  remained,  he  appointed  a  perfon  of  diftinc- 
“  tioo*  who  has  all  the  qualities  neceffary  to  make  to 
be  refpedted  and  obeyed,  with  the  greater  exaftnefs, 

“  the  orders  he  gave  concerning  all  the  Spaniards, 
“  wh°  Ihould  dare  to  difobey,  or  to  avail  themfelves  of 
their  quality,  as  fuch,  againfe  any  Frenchman  what¬ 
ever.  He  has,  befides,  given  orders  for  building, 
this  year,  four  fine  and  capacious  houfes.  He  has 
cau*ed  woods  to  be  felled  oppofite  thefe  baths, 
"  wii'  not  only  open  the  view,  but  will  alfo 

“  afford  a  fine  walk  }  and  enclofed  favanas,  where 
“  there  will  be  grafs  of  all  forts,  as  alfo  excellent  gar- 

“  dens‘  _  nas  further  ordered,  that  all  the  French, 
"  who  wilh  to  go  to  the  fprings,  on  account  offick- 
“  nefs,  or  .  for  pleafure,  fhall  be  permitted  to  pafs 

"  freeiy’  with  their  fiervants  and  baggage,  without  the 

“  leaft  naoleftation.  The  will  have  alfo  liberty  to  hunt 

“  and  fifli,  and  all  the  conveniences  and  aid,  that  the 
“  place  can  afford.” 

This  advertifement,  which  I  have  extrafted,  becaufe 
it  proves  what  I  have  faid  of  the  interruptions  given 
to  the  French,  gave  fome  perfons  encouragement  to 
return  to  Bamque ;  but,  in  1778,  two  inhabitants  were 
arrefted  m  going  thither,  though  furnilhed  with  a 
pa  port  from  the  French  governor. .  Some  gold  was 
ound  on  the  firft,  whence  it  was  concluded  that  he 
was  come  to  buy  cattle  underhanded  ;  the  other  had 
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iotne  horfes,  and  two  negroes,  arid  it  ivis  maintainect 

that  he  came  to  fell  them  clandeftinely.  They  were 

-*  *  >. 

conduced  to  Santo-Domingo,  where  their  effects  and 
negroes  were  confifcated,  and  where  they  themfelves 
underwent  a  long  captivity.  This  laft  trait  forced 
the  French  abfolutely  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  tra¬ 
velling  to  fo  inhofpitable  a  fpot,  and  whither  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  with  them  flour  to  make  their 
bread,  wine,  and  other  heavy  provifions,  kitchen 
utenfils,  and  all  forts  of  furniture.  The  mineral 
waters  of  Banique  have  flnce  remained  ufelefs,  like 
many  other  valuable  things  in  the  Spanifn  colony.  I 
have  had  engraven  in  my  atlas  the  abyfs  which  is 
above  the  fprings  of  Banique,  fiich  as  it  was  drawn  on 
the  fpot,  the  27th  of  July,  1754,  by  Morrf.  Rabie, 
engineer  in  chief  of  the  French  part  of  the  north  of 
St.  Domingo  (who  died  in  178-5),  in  gratitude  for  the 
influence  of  thefe  waters-  on  his  health. 

I  mud  befides  fay,  of  this  wefiern  part,  that  it 
affords,  from  the  hollow  of  the  Gate,  or  Porte,  to  St. 
John,  no  point  fufceptible  of  defence,  unlefs  it  be  the 
chain  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Artibortite,  which  is  a 
good  pofition  to  oppofe  any  advances  frorri  the  plain 
of  St.  John,  ftnce  it  has  no  other  opening  thaw  the 
high-road.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  chain  on  the 

left  fide,  with  refpedt  to  T oncio. 

-  I  fliall  now  clofe  my  defeription  of  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  nations  towards  Banique  and  St.  John, 

by  fpeaking  of  the  ponds 
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The  moll  confiderable  is  die  Salt-Pond,  or  Henri- 
quille,  or  Lake  oFXaragua,  the  whole  of  which  is  in 
;the  Spaniih  colony,  and  of  which  I  have  faid  a  word 
or  two  with  refpeft  to  the  denomination  Henriqnille, 
in  ipeaking  of  Neybe.  This  pond  is  about  nine 
leagues  in  its  greateft  length,  which  lies  nearly  fouth- 
eaft  and  north-weft,  and  about  three  leagues  and  a 
half  in  its  greateft  width.  It  may  be  reckoned  twenty- 
two  leagues  about.  The  moil  remarkable  Angularity 
of  this  pond,  is  the  little  ifland  near  the  middle  of  it, 
which  is  two  leagues  long  and  a  league  wide,  where 
there  is  a  fpring  of  frefh  water,  and  which  is  well 
Shocked  with  cabritoes,  which  circumftance  has  caufed 
the  French  to  call  it  Cabrito-Ifland.  It  contains  alfo 
lizards  of  an  enormous  bignefs.  This  pond,  which 

is  deep,  is  the  abode  of  a  great  number  of  crocodiles 
and  land-tortoifes. 

The  Spaniards  allure  us,  that  the  pond  of  Henri- 
quille  contains  fea-fifh,  and  even  that .  Sharks  have 
been  feen  in  it,  as  alfo  fea-cows,  and  a  fort  of  falmon. 
If  I  believe  feveral  concurrent  witneffes,  and  to  whom 
I  cannot  well  refule  belief  there  are  not  now,  at  any 
rate,  any  one  of  thefe  animals  in  this  pond.  The 
water  is  clear,  bitter,  fait,  and  has  a  difagreeable  fmeli 
The  River  of  the  Difcovery,  White,'  or  Silver 

River,  and  tne  River  of  the  Dames,  fell  into  this 
pond.  ■•■■■■  ' 

Vol.  I.  •  Oo 
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To  the  fouth  of  this  pond,  diftant  a  good  league, 
and  under  the  Cabrito-Ifland,  is  Sweet- Water-Pond, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Laguna  Icotea  (Tortoifq- 
Pond),  which  is  nearly  two  leagues  fouth-eaft  and 
north-weft,  and  half  a  league  wide,  varying  in  different 
parts.  This  pond  has  no  communication  with  the 
two  others,  and  its  extent  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
rain,  and  waters  in  the  ravins,  which  feed  it.  It  abounds 
in  good  fifh,  and  in  fea-fowl.  From  it  there  run 
fome  little  dreams,  and  it  has  a  mountainous  part  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  fea,  in  a  fouthern  direction. 

About  two  leagues  north-weft  of  Salt-Pond,  or 
Great-Pond,  there  is  another  lying  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion,  but  being  only  five  leagues  long,  and  of  various 
width,  from  a  league  and  a  half  to  three  leagues. 
The  French  call  it  Brackifh-Pond,  on  account  of  the 
acrid  tafte  of  its  water,  and  the  Spaniards,  Pond  of 
Azuei  (Laguna  de  Azuei).  The  line  of  demarcation 
cuts  it,  in  nearly  equal  parts  lengthwife.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  deep  hills,  except  on  the  fouthern  fide, 
where  is  the  little  plain  called  the  Fond-Parifien, 
which  two  proprietors  have  under  cultivation  in  fugar 
canes,  and  which  would  admit  of  two  more  planta¬ 
tions  of  the  fame  kind.  The  borders  of  this  pond 
are  very  flat  and  fh allow,  it  does  not  begin  to  be  deep 
till  you  come  to  the  middle  3  and  even  there  it  is 
much  lefs  fo  than  the  Great-Pond.  There  arc 
crocodiles  here  alfo,  land  turtles,  and  three  or  four 
forts  of  little  fifh,  that  are  not  good  for  much.  There 
are  tetard*  alfo,  and  a  fort  of  eeL  Very  few  fprings 
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fend  their  waters  to  it,  and  there  is  no  perceptible 
iflue.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  little  plain  of  Verretes, 
which  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  parifh  of  Ver¬ 
retes  near  the  head  of  the  Artibonite,  which  lies 
between  the  Salt  and  Brackifh  ponds,  and  where  there 
are  fprings  of  a  ftrong  fulphery  fmell. 

The  northern  end  of  Brackifh  Pond  is  about  fix. 
leagues  from  the  fea,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the 
ifland,  and  the  fouth-eafl  end  of  the  Salt-Pond  is  a 
little  further  from  the  fou them  coaft.  To  the.fouth- 
weft  of  this  latter,  is  a  mountain  running  down  to  the 
fide  of  it. 

The  analogy  of  the  waters  of  thefe  two  ponds  with 
that  of  the  fea,  the  proximity  of  the  latter  at  two 
different  points,  and  what  has  been  faid  with  refpedl 
to  the  fifh  found  in  the  ponds,  and  alfo  with  refpedt  to 
the  movement,  believed  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the 
tide,  all  has  led  to  a  belief  that  thefe  ponds  had  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  fea.  With  regard  to  the  fifh  and 
the  tides,  the  fadts  are  far  from  being  proved ;  and  as 
to  the  tafte  of  the  water,  it  may  be  more  eafily  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  vicinity  of  a  mountain  of  foftil 
fait,  the  quick  reproduction  of  which  I  have  noticed, 
under  the  article  Neybe.  This  fait  is  a  very  white, 
but  is  a  little  acrid,  and  corrodes  the  meat  and  fifh 
which  the  Spaniards  fait  down  with  it.  When  in  a 
mafs  it  appeals  blue,  but  pulverized,  it  affumes  the 
white  colour,  of  which  I  have  ipoken.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend,  however,  that  we  ought  to  look  on  the  queftion 
as  refolved,  by  what  I  have  juft  related,  and  lam  of 
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opinfon,  that  motives,  not  of  vain  curiofity,  ought  to, 
prompt  fome  one  to  make  fuch  obfcrvations  and  en¬ 
quiries  as  might  determine  fully,  whether  thefe  ponds 
communicate  with. the  fe&or  not. 

The  fait  and  frefh  water*  ponds  have  crevices  on 
their  borders,  fome  of  which  are- even  fix  feet  deep. 
They  are  looked  upon  as  marks  of  earthquakes,  and 
particularly  of  that  of  the  third  of  June,  1770.  The 
fountain's  in  the  neighbourhood-  of  thefe  two  ponds 
are  fit  for  cultivation,  and,  the  Spaniards  have  hattes 
in  them, 

I  have  now  explained,  as  minutely  as  I  have  been 
a£de,  the  feveral  parts  of  the-  Spanifh  colony,  and  what 
now  comes-  moll  naturally  -  in.  turn  to.  be  defcribed,; 
appears  to  me  to:  be,  the  manner  in  which  thefe  parts 
communicate  with  each  other. 


The„  two  principal  communications  of  the  Spanifh 
part,  not  only  as  being  common  to  the  greateft  number 
of  the  places  therein,  but  becaufe  it  is  by  the  means 
of  them  that  the  relations  of  the  two  colonies  are 

i  T  - '  •  '  _  1 
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kept  up,  are  thofe  which  I  have  followed  in  the  defcrip- 
tion,  and  which  go  from  St.  Raphael  to  Santo-Do- 
yningo,  through  Banlque,  St.  John,  Azua,  Bdm;  and 
from  Daxabon  to  Santo-Domingo,  through  St.  Yago, 
La  Vega,  and  Cotuy.  But  it  is  by  thefe  road?,  the 
mofc  frequented,  the  large  ft,  and  the  moft  important 
to  the  Spaniards,  that  we  may  Judge  of  the  reft. 
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The  fir  ft  road,  that  from  St.  Raphael  to  Santa- 
Domingo,  runs  over  a  length  of  about  feventy-five 
leagues,  which  a  traveller  on  horfe-back  cannot  per- 
iorm  in  lels  than  ten  days.  This  flow  travelling  is  nor 
owing  to  the  foil  alone,,  but  to '  the  neceffity  of  To 
managing;  the  journey  as,  to  find  lodging  places,  which 
does  not,  however,  render  it  unnecelTary  to  carry  with 
one  all:  that  is,  neceflary  for  nouriihment;  and  fleep  ; 
fince,  the  greateft  part  of  the  time,  vaft  fpaces  mult 
be  travelled  over,  where  there  is  no  help  whatever  to 
be  hoped  ror,  and  where  the  traveller  mull,  expect  to 
fleep  in  the  open  air,  if  he  has  not  provided  a  tent. 
Confequently-  he  muft  regulate  his  pace:  by  that  , of  the 
animals  carrying  his  provi/ions  and  bed,  though  com- 
pofed  of  things  the  lead:  luxurious.  In  the  road  front 
St.  Raphael  to  Santo-Domingo,  there  are  tliirty- 

thi  ee  rivers,,  and  more  than  a  hundred  ravins  to  be 
eroded'. 

The  nrft  aay  we  can  make  but  five  leagues,  from 
S  t,  Raphael  to  the  hatte.  of  St.  Joleph,  or  of  the  Pines, 
going  fouth-eaftward.  The  road  runs  over  the  fine 

plain  of  Gohave,  where  there  are  feveral  little  clumps 
of  wood  and  bullies. 

The  iccond  day’s  journey  is  ten  leagues,  from  the 
hatte  01  St.  Jofeph  to  the  Lagunetta,  eaft-fouth-eaft. 
In  this  fpace,  the  part  lying  between  the  Bohoirqua 
and  the  hattes  of  Papayer,  not  fo  fteep  and,  with  a 
better  road  than  that  to  the,  hattes  of  Lagunetta,  be-, 
caufe  in  the  lad  mentionedi  portion*  the.  rivers,  antit 
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ravins  have  very  fteep  and  high  banks,  and  are  fepa- 
rated  by  little  chains  and  elevations  covered  with  wood, 
and  which  are  ridges  coming  from  the  tenth  and  ele¬ 
venth  chains. 

The  third  day  we  go  fouth-e  aft  ward,  from  Langu- 
netta  to  the  hattes  of  Hobbes,  nine  leagues.  The 
road  bad,  the  land  hilly ;  becaufe  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  and  ravins  are  fo  many  diminutive 
chains  of  hills  and  flats,  which  render  the  road  rough 
and  crooked.  Before  we  come  to  the  Artibonite,  the 
land  is  fterile,  and  is  interfperfed  with  favanas  and 
clumps  of  wood. 

From  the  hattes  pf  Hobbes  to  the  town  of  St.  John, 
is  the  fourth  day’s  journey.  Eight  leagues  of  good 
road,  running  eaft-fouth-eaft. 

The  fifth  day,  four  leagues  only,  from  St.  John  to 
the  hatte  of  Elgoritte,  lying  a  little  way  from  the  fide 
of  the  road.  The  direction  this  day  is,  fouth-eaft- 
quarter-eaft.  The  road  very  good. 

Eight  leagues  fouch-e  aft  ward  is  the  journey  of  the 
fixth  day,  from  the  hatte  of  Elgoritte  to  that  of 
Tavora.  The  road  grows  worfe  as  we  get  from  St. 
John;  not  bad,  however,  unlefs  on  the  mountain  of 
the  Paffage. 

The  feventh  day  alfo  is  a  journey  of  eight  leagues, 
from  the  hatte  of  Tavora  to  the  favana  of  Sipicepy. 
This  interval  has  many  fpots  which  are  rough  and 
ftony,  dry  favanas,  clumps  of  woody  land,  and  a  great 
many  dildoe-trees.  The  road  runs  fouth -e aft- quarter- 
eaft. 
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The  eighth  day  the  road  continues  on  in  the  fame 
direction,  over  a  good  road,  except  on  the  ftrand  of 
Ocoa.  The  diftance  is  nine  leagues,  at  the  end  of 
which  we  come  to  Bani. 

From  Bani  to  Nigua,  nine  leagues,  over  a  good 
level  road,  running  eaft-quarter-north-eaft,  is  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  the  ninth  day. 

The  clofe  of  the  tenth  day  brings  us  to  Santo-Do- 

mingo,  along  a  good  road  of  four  leagues  and  a  half ; 

but  the  eroding  of  the  Jayna  takes  up  a  good  deal  of 
time. 

We  fhall  have  a  better  idea  of  the  flownefs  of  tra¬ 
velling  here,  when  we  know,  that  when  it  was  propofed 
to  fend  the  regiment  Enghien  from  the  Cape,  to  gar- 
rifon  Santo-Domingo,  in  November  1780,  this  dif¬ 
tance  of  feventy-five  leagues  and  a  half,  from  St.  Ra¬ 
phael  to  Santo-Domingo,  was  divided  into  eighteen 
days’  march,  in  order  to  have  hattes  to  lodge  the  fol- 
diers  in,  and  not  to  be  obliged  to  encamp,  which  in 
the  rainy  feafons  would  have  been  attended  with  great 
inconveniencies.  The  -route  was  as  follows : 
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place*  to  Bohorque* 

2d  to  the  hatte  of  Pap  aye  r* 
3d  to  the  Deep- Waters* 
4th  to  Banique* 
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5  th  to  Los-Jobos* 

6th  to  Seybe* 

7th  to  St,  John* 
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Bth  to  Los -Ban  cos  near  the  Yaqui, 

9th  to  the  Biahama,  - 
10th  to  Tavora, 
xithtoAzua, 

1 2th  to  Sipicepy,  ~ 

13th  to  Savana  Huey,  after  die  Strand  of  Ocoa, 

14th  to  Mantanza, 

3  5  th  to  Bofion  de  Palta, 

1 6th  to  Great- Savana,  - 
17th  to  the  Mill  of  Nigua,  - 
1 8th  to  Santo-Domingo,  - 

Leagues  75  L 

The  other  road,  from  Daxabon  to  Santo-Domingo, 
is  eighty  two  leagues,  and  it  is  much  more  eafily  tra¬ 
velled,  fince  it  takes  up  but  eight  days. 

The  firft  day  the  traveller  goes  nine  long  leagues, 
from  Daxabon  to  the  hatte  of  Renchadere,  a  fhort 
league  from  the  Guyabin,  or  Rebouc.  The  road 
runs  fouth-eaft-quarter-eaft,  is  very  good  in  dry 
weather,  goes  along  the  fouth  of  the  firft  chain  of 
mountains,  and  continually  in  view  of  the  weft  fide  of 
the  chain  of  mountains  of  Monte-Chrift. 

The  fecond  day’s  journey  is  about  nine  leagues  and 
a  quarter,  from  the  hatte  of  Renchadere  to  the  favana 
of  Hamina.  The  road  this  day  runs  eaft-quarter- 
fouth-eaft,  and  among  the  fame  mountains  as  the  day 
before.  It  is  very  good  here ;  the  favanas  are  inter- 
fperfed  thickly  with  wood,  with  brufh-wood,  and 
dildoe-trees. 
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The  third  day  we  travel  nine  leagues  and  a  half, 
from  Hamina  to  the  town  of  St.  Yago.  The  road  is 
excellent,  has  mountains  on  each  fide,  and  runs  eaft- 
ward. 

The  fourth  day  takes  us  from  St.  Yago  to  La  Vega, 
ten  leagues.  The  road  is  good,  ftill  continues  along 
the  wood,  and  runs  eaft-quarter-fouth-eaft. 

From  La  Vega  to  Guamitta  is  the  fifth  day’s  journey, 
eight  leagues.  The  road  is  prettty  good,  with  wood 
on  each  fide,  except  in  the  favana  of  the  Voma, 
where  we  have  the  mountains  again  on  each  hand,  and 
where  we  begin  to  fee  even  the  group  of  Cibao.  In 
general  the  road  runs  eaftward. 

The  fixth  day  is  fpent  in  going  from  the  Gamitta  to 
the  hatte  of  Sevico,  ten  leagues.  The  road  is  not  bad 
from  the  Guamitta  to  the  Great  Savana  inclufively, 
and  runs  eaft-fouth-eaft ;  but  from  this  favana  to  Se¬ 
vico  it  is  bad,  and  runs  fouth-eaft-quarter-fouth.  From 
time  to  time  we  may  fee  the  mountains  of  Cibao  to 
the  fouth-weft-quarter-weft. 

The  feventh  day  brings  us  from  the  hatte  of  Sevico 
to,  that  of  Guye,  about  eleven  leagues.  The  road 
from  the  firft,  as  far  as  the  mountain  of  Pardave,  is 
not  bad,  and  runs  fouth-eaft-quarter-fouth  ;  but  from 
the  foot  of  the  Pardave  to  the  fouth,  the  road  be¬ 
comes  one  again,  and  runs  fouth-eaft-quarter-eaft’ 
Here  we  fee  the  fummit  of  Cibao,  away  to  the  weft- 
north-weft. 

The  end  of  the  eighth  day  fees  us  at  the  capital 

alter  having  travelled  about  fourteen  leagues  in  a 
Vol.  I.  P  p 
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fouthern  direction,  but  with  many  windings.  The 
foad  is  extremely  fine  from  the  paflage  of  Ifabella  ; 
nor  can  it  be  called  bad,  before  you  come  to  that. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  how 
the  eighty-two  leagues  of  this  road  were  diftributed 
into  eighteenday’s  marchj  in  a  route'fent  to  the  French 
governor  by  the  Spanifti  prefident,  for  conducing  the 


regiment  of  Enghien. 


aft  from  Daxabon  to  the  Great  Savana, 

#d  to  the  Hatte  of  Antone, 

3d  to  the  Hofpital,  - 

4th  to  the  hatte  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hamina, 

5th  to  St.  Yago,  - 

6th  to  the  Ajoupas  ofthe  Crocodile,  or  Cayfmin, 

7th  to  La  Vega,  - 

8th  to  the  Ajoupas  of  Michael  Villafama, 

9th  to  Cotuy,  by  the  road  of  Angelina, 
joth  to  the  Ajoupas  of  the  Great  Savana, 
nth  to  Oyo  of  Agua,  - 
1 2th  to  the  foot  of  the  Louifa, 

13  th  to  the  hat^e  of  Louifa,  and  Vemilian 
Stream,  - 

<  ■  ’I,',  ..  1  •  -  *j. 

1 4th  to  the  Ajoupas  of  Higuero,  and  Cana 
Mancebo,  - 

15th  to  La  Venta,  - 

1 6th  to  Santo-Domingo, 


Leagues. 
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1  lhould  obferve  here,  that  in  a  great  many  place#, 
the  route  makes  mention  of  ajoupas  only,  and  that  it 
contains  obfervations  fpecifying  that  the  country  is  fo 
defert  and  lonely,  from  the  Great  Savana  to  the  foot 
of  the  Louifa,  that  ajoupas  muft  be  prepared  for  the 

I  '  *»  y  .  ... 

troops.  Hence  we'  may  form  a  pretty  correft  idea  of 
the  ftate  of  the  Spanifli  colony. 

In  returning  to  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  of  thefe 
great  roads.  We  find  a  communication  between 
Daxabon  and  Mohte-Chriff,  through  the  plain  of 
Daxabon.  We  have  already  feen,  that,  from  this  laft 
place,  there  is  a  road  to  Hinche,  and  another  to  Ba- 
nique.  They  go  along  the  mountain  of  Sierra,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  find  chain  of  mountains. 

St.  Yago,  befides  the  great  road,  has  one  which, 
from  the  plain  of  the  Canoe,  five  leagues  before 
Daxabon,  leads  to  Monte-Chrift.  There  was  for¬ 


merly  another,  going  to  the  fame  place,  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yaquijbut  it  is  long  ftnee  it  be¬ 
came  impaffable,  except  oii  foot. 


I  have  noticed  a  fine  road  that  was  formerly  between 
St.  Yago  and  Port-de-Plate,  and  the  expence  of 
which  had  been  a  fubjett  of  complaint  againft  the 
commander  Ovando,  but  at  prefent  if  is  an  extremely 
bad  road,  traverfing  the  chain  of  Monte-Chrift; 
through  a  fort  of  interval,  which  the  mountains  leave 
between  them,  forming  in  this  part  gentle  flopes. 

A  road  between  Cotuy  and  Samana  Has  had  the 
fame  fate.  We  go  here,  however  j  Blit  if  is  aft  enter- 
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prife  confined  to  few,  and  athwart  hattes,  and  with 
rfrany  windings. 

On  the  road  from  St.  Raphael  to  Santo-Domingo, 
I  have  noticed  the  roads  leading  to  other  places  than 
tnofe  of  the  great  road.  There  is  one  from  St.  Ra¬ 
phael  going  to  the  upper  part  of  the  GonaiVes  and  the 
plain  of  Artibonite,  through  Atalaye  ;  and  another 
leading  from  Hinche  to  Mirebalais.  This  laft  was,  as 
late  as  1754,  the  road  of  communication  between 
Port-au-Prince  and  Cape-Fran^ois.  From  Hinche 
the  traveller  went  to  the  paffage  of  the  Gate  (now 
Sl.  Raphael),  where  there  was  even  a  fort  of  barrack, 
caLed  the  Tavern  of  the  Gate  ;  hence  he  defcended 
to  Joh-T  rou  (Pretty  Hole)  of  the  Great-river,  and 
went,  through  this  laft,  to  Cape-Fran$ois.  This  is  the 
road,  the  very  mark  of  which  is  now  effaced  in  more 
than  one  place,  that,  by  the  treaty  of  the  boundaries  is 
relerved  to  the  ufe  of  the  French, on  condition  of  their 
keeping  it  in  repair. 

We  muft  alfo  recoiled  the  roads  which  go  from  the 
hatte  of  Tavora  and  its  environs,  towards  the  canton 
or  Neybe,  and  which  alfo  ferves  as  a  communication 
between  the  Spanilh  colony  and  Port-au-Prince. 

I  imagine  it  is  unneceffary  to  fay,  that  there  are  in 
the  Spanifh  part,  other  roads  belides  thofe  I  have  had 
occafion  to  name  in  this  defcription,  as  it  is  very  eafy 
to  conceive  that,  to  go  from  the  different  plantations, 
whether  to  the  parifh  or  elfewhere,  to  buy  or  to  fell, 
there  muff  be  roads,  or  at  lead  paths ;  for  any  other 
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word  would  give  a  wrong  idea  of  thefe  communica¬ 
tions,  which  are  limply  marks,  generally  acrofs  the 
forefts. 


Woods. 

Thefe  forefts,  fome  of  which  exifted  before  the 
if  and  was  a  Spanifh  colony,  and  others  have  been  re¬ 
produced  fince  the  cultivation  has  been  given  up,  con¬ 
tain  the  bell  trees  for  all  ufes.  That  which  holds, 
perhaps  the  firft  place  among  them,  on  account  of  its 
folidity,  and  the  eafe  with  which  it  may  be  applied  to 
all  ufes,  and  alio  on  account  of  tne  polifh  of  which  it 
is  fufceptible,  is  the  mahogany.  It  is  alio,  perhaps,  the 
moft  common,  and  particularly  towards  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  iftand,  where  are  the  fined:  of  thefe  trees. 
Some  are  to  be  round  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  girt, 
and  of  twice  that  length.  But  with  refpedt  to  colour, 
thoie  of  Azua  have  the  preference.  Some  of  them 
have  fuch  beautiful  veins,  and  fo  delineated,  that  one 
would  be  almoft  tempted  to  believe,  that  they  were 
the  effeft  of  art  rather  than  of  nature.  Every  one 

knows  the  mahogany,  and  the  ufes  it  is  put  to,  too 
well  not  to  give  it  its  juft  value. 

Brazil  wood  is  alfo  found  in  pretty  great  abundance 

in  the  canton  of  Azua.  This  wood  was  formerly 

much  fought  after  in  the  iftand,  on  account  of  die 
yellow  colour  it  produces. 

The  roble-oak,  though  lefs  common  than  the  ma- 
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hogany,  which  it  furpaffes  in  height,  is  fit  for  the  pofts 
of  fugar-millso  In  buildings  it  would  be  very  ufeful 
for  pieces  requiring  great  ftrength. 

T-  he  walnut,  the  guaiacum,  the  iron-wood,  the 
everlafting  (bean  tree),  the  fabine,  the  green  balm, 
the  pine,  the  cedar,  the  ebony,  the  marble-wood,  and 
many  others,  are  fit  for  buildings,  either  in  fhipping 
or  homes,  and  for  other  rural  and  domeiiic  ufes.  All 
of  them  have  excellent  qualities,  and  the  iron- wood 
and  everlafting-  feem  to  be  worthy  of  their  names,  on 
account  of  their  petrifying,  when  put  into  the  ground 
in  wet  places.  Formerly  there  were  velilfts  which 
failed  out  of  the  ports  of  Saint-Domingo  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  its  woods*  One  of  thefe  veffels,  fays  V al- 
verde,  gave  oecafion  to  a  quarrel  between  Seville  and 

Cadiz,  touching  the-  queftion,  to  which  of  thefe  towns 

■ 

the  exdufifte  commerce  of  America  fhould  belong. 

We  find  here,  befides,  the  tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
caufed  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  tree  of  the  hefperides. 
It  charms  the  fight  as  well  as  the  irnelft  and  its  wood* 
adds  to  its  utility. 

Lefs  agreeable,  but  more-majefiick  than  the  orange- 
tree,  the  ruammee-tree,  fo  beloved  by  the  Indian^ 
grows  every  where,  and  equally  without  estivation. 
Among  other  ufes,  it  is  efteemed  for  canoes,  as  is  alfo 
the  mapou  (cotton-tree). 

There  are  fhriibs-  whichy  Klee  the  trees,  might  be 
ufeful  in  all  the  combinations  of  colouring*  arid  the 
feats  made  of  the  thorny  aeatiar  have  great  elegance 
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on  account  of  their  various  tints.  I  fhajl  notice  no 
rnore  than  that  tree,  the  utility  of  which  can  never  be 
enough  extolled,  which  furnilhes  the  poor  African 
wi*  plates  and  bowls,  that  he  may  renew  at  pJeafure, 
without  expence,  and  the  means  of  carrying  and  pre^ 
ferving  what  he  could  not  enjoy,  without  the  veffels 
which  the  callebafs-tree  gives  with  prodigality. 

The  Spanifh  part  is  alfo  loaded  with  palm-trees, 
the  height  and  branches  of  which  excite  a  juft  admi¬ 
ration.  The  tree,  which  nature  feems  to  have  made 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  different  forts  of  colums,  has 
a  great  variety,  all  more  or  lefs  excellent,  either  for 
their  wood,  of  which  their  boards  are  of  long  duration, 
or  their  fruit,  which  feed  the  cattle,  or  elfe  by  their 
leaves,  which  ferve  as  a  thick  thatch,  flexible  ofiers 
foi  bafkets,  or  bottoms  for  a  fort  of  bed.  I  fhall 

hereafter  return  to  thefe  individuals  of  the  vegetable 
creation. 


Prod 


UCE. 


In  fpeaking  of  the  articles  of  colonial  produce,  i 
narural  to  oblerve,  that  it  was  at  Saint-Domino-0  r 
tne  cultivation  of  the  fugar-cane  began.  This  yell 
reed  came  from  the  Canaries.  Herrera  tells  us,  t 
m  1506,  one  Aguilon,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Concc 
non  of  la  Vega,  tranfported  and  planted  it  •  that 
iurgeon  of  Santo-Domingo,  named  Vellofa,  appji 
jurnfelr  to  its  cultivation,  apd  that  the  fuccefs  was  d 
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to  his  knowledge  and  zeal,  as  was  alfo  the  firft  fugar- 
mill.  I  do  not  know  why  Charlevoix*  who  agrees 

(  '  .  *  ^  V 

with  Herrera  concerning  Veliofa,  names  Pedro  Alania 
in  the  place  of  Aguilon.  It  feems  that,  by  a  fatality 

attending  Saint-Domingo,  the  glory  of  every  thing 

•  -  , 

ufeful  muft  be  torn  from  its  true  owner.  If  we  may 
judge  from  what  Oviedo  relates,  the  fuccefs  of  the 
fugar-cane  was  very  rapid,  fince  towards  1530,  there 
were  twenty  rich  fugar-plantations,  and  in  1 535,  three 
others  were  begun.  But,  it  is  now  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  fince  thefe  have  all  difappeared,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  but  too  often  repeated  what  miferable  fugar- 
eftablilhments  are  at  prefent  found  in  the  Spanifh 
colony. 

I  have  alfo  related  all  that  Can  be  faid  of  the  coffee- 
tree,  which  is  as  yet  weak  and  in  its  infancy  there,  and 
of  the  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  I  have  often  ar- 
refted  the  attention  of  the  reader  on  the  cocoa-tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  was  fo  dear  to  the  Indians.,  who 
gave  a  very  folemn  teftimony  of  its  precious  qualities 
iince,  in  the  ifland,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  continent, 
they  made  ufe  of  it  as  a  ftandard  in  exchanges,  and 
confequently  as  a  fort  of  money.  The  highly  efteemed 
the  rocow  alfo,  (achiote),  with  which  they  rubbed 
themfelves,  thus  imitating  one  of  the  follies  or  co- 
quetteries  of  poliihed  nations.  But  the  Spaniards  have 
abandoned  all,  even  the  ginger,  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  humid  places  only  have  retained  the  ufe  of. 

Yalverde  affures  us,  that  there  is  real  tea  growing 
in  Saint-Domingo,  and  that  he  has  tailed  of  it,  which 
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came  fpontaneoully  in  the  interval  between  Santo- 
Domingo  and  Fort  St.  Jerome.  He  adds,  that  at 
Cape-Fran^ois,  they  receive  great  quantities,  brought 
from  a  hill  near  Monte-Chrift.  But  if  the  exiftence 
of  this  tea  is  not  founded  on  fails  more  exact  than  the 
cargoes  fent  to  the  Cape,  the  ifland  does  not  rival 
Afia  with  refpeit  to  this  plant,  which  cuftom  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  branch  of  very  lucrative  commerce,  and 
which  has  lately  been  the  eventual  caufe  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  a  vaftpart  of  the  continent  of  America. 

I  fhall  not  enumerate  here  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  part,  becaufe  they  are  the  fame  that  are  found  in 
the  French  part,  and  becaufe  they  will  make,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  this  latter,  the  fubjeit  of  lorne  obfervations.  I 
/hall  content  myfelfi  with  laying,  that  they  are  very 
common,  that  they  are  produced  without  care,  and 
that  they  add  to  the  means  of  fubfiftence. 


Game,  Fish,  Turtles,  Sec. 


Among  the  means  of  fubfiftence  we  ought  to  reckon 
the  cattle  and  the  game.  The  great  afh-coloured 
wood  pigeon,  the  ring-dove,  and  the  violet- winged 
pigeon,  aie  extremely  delicate,  and  two  other  forts' of 
wood-pigeons,  lefs  in  fize,  but  not  without  a  very 
good  tafte.  Thefe  birds  fly  in  clouds  athwart  the  in¬ 


tervals  undiflurbed  by  man,  where  they  may  in  fecu- 

nty  bill  and  coo,  and  propagate  their  jfpecies.  The 

wild  pintades  (Guinea-fowls),  fo  juftly  efteemed  for 
Vol.  I,  <  Qjq 
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their  flavour,  are  equally  numerous,  and  collected 
into  flocks.  Four  or  five  forts  of  turtle-doves,  wild- 
ducks,  tame-ducks  and  geefe,  among  which  there  is 
a  great  variety,  a  fort  of  hern,  fpoon-’bills,  and  many 
other  birds  multiply  and  diverfify  the  garniture  of 
the  table,  and  are  the  caufe,  in  fome  fort,  of  domeftic 
fowls  being  negledted. 

We  find  alfo  covies  of  pheafants  and  flamingos, 
particularly  by  the  fides  of  the  rivers  and  watery 
places.  It  is  principally  at  Neybe  and  Azua  that  they 
are  numerous,  like  the  royal  peacock,  which  feems 
always  to  have  preferred  this  quarter,  as  it  was  there 
that  it  was  found,  as  foon  as  the  ifland  was  difcovered. 

The  parrots  are  alfo  very  numerous.  Their  plu¬ 
mage  is  not  fo  brilliant  as  thofe  of  the  Amazone, 
nor  the  elegant  form  of  thofe  of  Senegal,  nor  the  fa¬ 
cility  of  imitating  the  human  voice,  like  thofe  of  the 
coaft  of  Africa  5  but,  ftripped  of  their  feathers, 
which  are  quite  green,  they  are  a  delicate  difh,  which 
may  be  prepared  in  different  manners,  and  then  the 
lover  of  the  table  will  find  them  of  greater  value,  than 
when  they  are  flying  in  flocks  through  the  air,  dun¬ 
ning  him  with  their  hard  arid  piercing  garullity. 

To  fo  many  fources  of  fubfiftence  we  muft  add 
thofe  afforded  by  the  fea,  the  rivers  and  dreams.  The 
mullet,  the  fhad,  the  rouget  (rot-fifli),  the  befugo, 
the  fprat,  the  dorade  (gold-filn),  the  trout,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  fifti  are  here  ready  to  pay  a  juft 
tribute  to  the  induftry  of  man.  We  may,  befides, 
make  mention  of  the  lobfters,  crabs,  oyfter^,  an^ 
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other  fhell-fifh.  Nor  muft  the  land  and  fea  turtles 
be  forgotten,  the  flefh  of  which,  befides  its  delicate 
flavour,  fyas  the  property  of  flopping  the  effects  of  the 
fcurvy,  that  terrible  fcourge  in  hot  countries. 

But  fo  many  objefts  of  utility  united,  prove,  even 
by  their  profufion,  the  neglefted  ftate  of  the  Spanifh 
colony ;  for  wherever  man  affumes  dominion,  all  wild 
animals  fly,  or  are  deftroyed.  He  fpreads  the  effedts 
of  his  deftrudlive  difpofition  far  and  wide. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  unneceffary  for  me  to  declare 
here,  that,  in  fo  often  repearing  the  negligence  and 
indolence  prevailing  in  the  Spanifh  part,  my  reproach 
applies  much  lefs  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  colony  than 
to  the  government,  which  has  done  nothing  to  raife 
them  from  their  ftate  of  mediocrity,  but  has  in  a 
manner  abandoned  them.  It  would,  without  doubt, 
illy  become  a  creole,  to  draw  on  himfelf  the  reproach 
of  Valverde  to  Mr.  Paw,  who  found  it  very  conve¬ 
nient  for  his  hypothefifes,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  the  American  creoles,  even  of  European  extrac¬ 
tion,  are  degenerated  beings,  from  the  influence  of 
the  country  they  inhabit.  The  ftate  of  the  French 
colony  fufficiently  proves  the  value  of  this  writer’s 
dreams,  and  I  have  not  the  leaft  reludhnce  to  declare, 
that,  with  the  fame  means,  and  equally  clear  of  ob- 
ftacles„the  Spaniards  of  Saint-Domingo  would  yield 
in  nothing  to  the  French  who  inhabit  the  fame  land. 
After  this  acknowledgment  I  return  to  my  fubjedt. 
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Little  Islands  on  the  Spanish  Coast  of  Saint- 

Domingo. 

It  is  now  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  lead  the  reader 
over  the  little  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  the  great  one. 

I  lhall  follow  the  order  adopted  in  treating  of  this 
latter.  > 

The  firfl  we  find  on  the  fouthern  coaft,  is  the  ifland 
of  Beate.  It  lies  about  fix  thoufand  fathoms  to  the 
fouth-weft  of  Cape  Beate,  or  Bohoruco.  From  the 
fouthern  fide  of  the  Beate  there  is  a  fhelve,  running 
towards  the  great  ifland.  Its  direction  is  near  about 
north-eaft,  and  it  is  covered,  at  moft,  with  no  more 
than  about  three  fathoms  and  a  half  of  water,  a  clear 
proof,  according  to  Val verde,  that  the  two  iflands 
were  formerly  joined  together,  as,  befides,  to  the 
north-eaft  of  the  Beate,  oppofite  an  acute  angle,  pe¬ 
netrating  into  the  channel,  there  are  four  iflands,  run¬ 
ning  lengthwife  fouth-weft  and  north-eaft,  and  which 
go  away  toward  Bahoruco.  They  are  on  one  of  the 
fides  of  the  fhelve,  feparated  from  one  another,  and 
take  up  altogether  an  extent  of  about  two  thoufand 
fathoms.  At  a  little  quarter  of  a  league,  and  to  the 
fbutii  of  the  fourth  ifland,  there  is  another,  called 
Table -Ifland,  between  which  and  the  fourth  ifland 
there  is  water  of  four  fathoms  and  a  half  deep.  Thefe 
different  obftacles  narrow  the  channel  ftill  more,  be- 
tv  een  the  Beate  and  the  point  of  Bahoruco,  which  has 
fiorn  fix  to  nine  fathoms  water,  as  I  have  already 
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obferved.  To  the  fouthof  the  Beate  there  is  a  fhelve, 
which  continues  for  a  good  half  league  with  kfs  than 
two  fathoms  water.  In  the  month  of  Auguft,  1504 
Chriftopher  Columbus  was  obliged  to  enter  this  chan¬ 
nel.  He  had  been  oppofite  the  fame  if] and  in  14178, 
having  overihot  the  port  of  Santo-Domingo. 

T.  he  ifiand  of  Beate,  the  middle  of  which  lies  in  1 7 
deg.  5 1  min.  north  lat.  and  74  deg.  1  min.  weft  lontj. 
is  two  leagues  and  a  half  long,  from  eaft  to  weft,  by  a 
mean  width  of  two  fliort  leagues.  In  its  north-  weft  there 
a  cove  and  anchorage,  with  ten  fathoms  water,  and  it 
is  to  be  approached  in  finail  veffels  in  almoft  every 
point  of  its  coaft,  the  circuit  of  which  is  eight  or  nine 
leagues.  The  abundance  and  die  quality  of  its 
woods,  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  fertility  of  die  land,  and 
the  multiplication  of  the  flocks  of  wild  creatures 
proves  how  favourable  it  is  to  them.  Here  might  be 
plantations  and  hattes,  as  there  W’ere  formerly. 

Several  veffels  are  known  to  have  been  wrecked  on 
the  Beate,  and  this  has  been  attributed  to  .its  being 
badly  defined  by  the  charts,  as  well  as  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  currents,  running  weftward  on  the  coaft,  which 
renders  this  error  very  dangerous.  Mr.  Bauflan,  then 
a  captain  of  a  fhip,  and  fince  an  inhabitant  of  Leogane, 
obferved  this  difference  in  1741,  and  made,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  twenty-four  leagues  more  than  his  reckon¬ 
ing,  and  this  in  confequence  of  thefe  currents.  Four 
leagues  to  the  north-weft  of  the  ifland  of  Beate  there 
is  a  clump  of  rocks,  which  rife  above  the  water,  and 
which  are  called  the  Brothers  (the  Monks,  or  Jos 
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Frayles),  the  pofition  of  which  is  particular  in  that 
they  are  nearly  oppofite  the  iflands  of  the  bay  of 
Monte~Chrift,  called  the  Seven  Brothers. 

Two  leagues  fouth-fouth-weftward  of  the  ifland  of 
Beate,  is  the  little  ifland  of  Altavele,  fo  called  by  Co¬ 
lumbus,  in  1494.  Between  the  two  the  channel  is 
bottomlefs.  Altavele  took  its  name  from  its  altitude, 
and  its  form,  which,  at  a  distance,  gives  it  abfolutely 
the  appearance  of  a  veffel  under  full  fail.  The  greateft 
length  of  this  ifland,  eaft  and  weft,  is  fifteen  hundred 
fathoms  ;  and  its  greateft  width,  north  and  fouth,  is 
nearly  the  fame.  But  thefe  dimenfions  diminifh  a 
great  deal,  in  different  parts,  on  account  of  the  coves 
and  points.  The  land  in  this  ifland  takes  a  rapid 

rife  towards  the  centre,  and  is  covered  with  excellent 

» 

wood. 

From  the  northernmoft  point  of  the  Altavele,  there 
is  a  fhelve,  running  about  fifteen  hundred  fathoms  to¬ 
wards  the  north-eaft.  Three  hundred  fathoms  to  the 
fouth  of  its  eaftern  extremity,  is  the  rock  of  Altavele, 
very  high,  and  ftretching  from  north  to  fouth,  a  length 
of  nearly  five  hundred  fathoms.  There  is  a  channel 
between  the  fhelve  of  Altavele  and  the  rock,  where 
there  is  three  fathoms  water.  The  rock  alfo  has  a 
fhelve  running  round  the  eaft  end  of  it,  from  the 
middle  of  the  north  to  the  middle  of  the  fouth  fide, 
in  all  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms.  Altavele  is  op- 
fite  its  middle. 

There  is  no  bottom  between  Faife-Cape,  the 
Frayles,  and  Altavele.  It  is  reckoned  four  fhort 
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leagues  from  Altavele  to  the  Frayles,  and  a  little  more 
from  the  latter  to  Falfe-Cape. 

Between  the  rivers  Comayafu  and  Romaine,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fouthern  coaft,  is  the  Ifland  of  St.  Catha¬ 
rine,  or  Amply  Catharine,  thus  called  after  a  lady,  to 
whom  it  belonged.  Catharine  is  feparated  from  the 
land  by  a  channel  running  eaft  and  weft,  and  which 
has  feveral  breakers,  that  the  fifhermen  fail  along  by 
without  danger.  Its  productions  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  Beate,  and  offers  the  fame  advantages. 

To  the  eaft  of  St.  Catharine  is  the  ifland  of  Saone, 
which,  Valverde  fays,  merits  more  attention  than  has 
been  paid  to  it.  Curasao,  which  the  Dutch  have 
rendered  well  known  by  a  confiderable  commerce,  is 
neither  fo  extenfive  nor  fo  fertile.  It  is  no  more  than 
a  very  long  league  from  Little  Palm-Tree  point  to 
that  which  advances  from  the  north  of  the  Saone.  It 
is  furrounded  with  banks  and  breakers,  except  at  the 
weftern  part.  It  is  about  eight  leagues  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  two  from  north  to  fouth,  which  becomes  ftill 
lefs  in  the  narroweft  part.  Its  circumference  is  nearly 
twenty-five  leagues.  At  each  of  its  extremities,  eaft 
and  weft,  is  a  mountain,  and  there  is  a  third  at 
point  about  the  middle  of  the  fouthern  fide.  Theft 

mountains  at  once  fhelter  and  water  it,  and  temper 
the  air. 

The  Indians  called  this  ifland  Adamanoy.  They 
had  a  particular  cacique,  who  was  the  fovereign  of 
the  ifland,  independent  of  thofe  of  Saint-Domingo. 
His  fubjefts  gave  themfelves  up  to  commerce  with  the 
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Spaniards,  to  agriculture,  to  the  cultivation  of  grain, 
and  of  fruits.  They  furnifhed  enough  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  city  of  Santo-Domingo,  and  for  pro¬ 
visioning  feveral  expeditions  going  from  hence.  Some 
Cafhllians  having  caufed  the  cacique  to  be  eaten  by  a 
dog5  this  aft  of  cruelty  became  the  fubjeft  of  a  quar¬ 
rel,  and  the  Spaniards,  after  having  deftroyed  the  In¬ 
dians,  formed  fettlcments  on  their  ? little  ifland,  the 
fuccefs  of  which  at  once  and  excited  their  ferocious 
avarice.  This  ifland  and  its  port  are  a  flielter  for  the 
mariners  failing  in  this  part,  who  here  find  water, 
wood,  and  wild  cattle,  all  which  are  in  abundance. 
It  is  almoft  impoflible  to  have  an  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  birds,  and  particularly  of  wood-pigeons,  that  are 
leen  here. 

To  the  call  of  the  Saone,  veering  a  little  more  to 
the  fouth,  there  ard  between  Saint-Domingo  and 
Porto-Rico,  two  little  iflands, called  Mona(la2Guenon), 
the  Mone,  and  Monito,the  Little  Monkey  (Monique). 
Monique,  wrhich  is  the  neareft,  is  but  very  fmall,  but 
the  Mone  is  two  good  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
a  little  more  from  north  to  fouth.  It  has  feveral  ports 
for  little  veffels,  and  all  that  would  be  neceflary  for 
fettlements  of  culture,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
We  may  judge  of  its  utility  and  value  by  this  faft  alone : 
it  was  the  recompence  of  Don  Bartholomew  Colum¬ 
bus,  the  brother  of  Chriftopher,  whom  the  king  made 
a  prefent  of  it,  in  1512.  It  has  been  under  good 
cultivation,  and  repaid  well  the  proprietors'  toil.  Its 
fruit-trees,  and  particularly  the  orange,  were  much 
extolled. 
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AL  L  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Spanifli  part 
of  Saint-Domingo  have  been  laid  before  the 
reader  in  the  firft  volume  of  this  defcription.  I  could 
have  added  numberlefs  other  particulars,  had  I  not 
feared  to  fatigue  him,  or  to  make  him  fufpeft  that  I 
doubted  of  his  fagacity  in  fupplying  them  himfelf. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  multiplicity  of  refources 
that  the  colony  offers,  the  pride  of  the  Spanifli  Ame¬ 
ricans,  the  pompous  arms  given  to  the  ifland  in  1508, 
being  an  efcutcheon,  gueules,  with  a  band  of  filver, 
two  dragons’  heads,  gold,  as  the  guidon  royal  of  Spain, 
and  for  orl,  Caftille  and  Leon ;  in  fliort,  notwithftand¬ 
ing  the  incredible  value  the  Spaniards  fet  on  the  pofief- 
fions  they  have  been  able  to  retain  in  this  immenfe 
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ifland,  Spanifh  Saint-Domingo  is  in  reality  no  ttlOi 
than  a  dead  expence  on  the  mother  country. 

Spain  is  obliged  to  fend  annually  the  hums  neceflary 
for  the  expences  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  colony, 
which  I  am  now  to  give  an  account  of.  I  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  unite  here,  all  that  is  calculated  to  fatisfy 
the  curiofity  which  muft  naturally  be  excited  by  the 
firfh  plan,  the  firft  fyftem  conceived  in  Europe  for 
the  direftion  of  diftant  fettlements,  the  natural  ftate 
and  fituation  of  which  required,  in  fome  fort,  a  new 
kind  of  government. 

In  general,  the  adminiftration  of  the  Spanifh  co¬ 
lony  has  for  principles,  thofe  which  the  court  of  Spain 
has  adopted  for  all  its  colonies  in  the  New  World, 
and  this  adminiftration  has  preferved,  with  that  of  the 
mother  country,  as  much  analogy  as  local  circum- 
flanees  would  permit  of,  which  have  never  been 
yielded  to  except  when  imperious.  We  muft,  then 
in  ftudying  the  form  of  government  of  Saint-Do- 
mingo,  acquire,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  knowledge  of 
different  parts  of  the  organization  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy,  and  of  the  government  of  the  other  colo¬ 
nies  belonging  to  that  power.  We  muft  alfo  expeft 
to  meet,  with  refpect  to  the  colonies  of  other  nations^ 
refemblances  which  ftrike  without  aftonifhing ;  becaufe 
Spain  being  the  firft  pofleffor,  and  almoft  the  exclu- 
five  one  in  America,  other  nations  muft  neceflarily 
have  thought  it  wife  to  imitate  more  or  lefs  the  only 
example  they  could  poffibly  have,  when,  in  their  turn, 
they  were  about  forming  fettlements  in  the  fame 
quarter  of  the  globe. 
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The  Spaniffi  Indies  (the  name  that  nation  gives  to 
3  colonie  s  in  America)  having  been  by  law  declared 
unalienable  part  of  the  Spaniffi  monarchy,  the  king 
the  fovereign  of  thefe  immenfe  countries,  and  he 
erctfes  all  the  authority  belonging  to  that  title.  He 
3  the  legiflative  power,  the  jurifdiftion  and  royal 
tronage,  the  nomination  to  all  places,  employments, 
i  offices,  all  the  rights  honorific  and  beneficial, 
ach  are  an  apendage  of  a  full,  entire,  and  abfolute 


"ereignty,  fuch  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  Spaniffi  mo- 
■ch.  For,  the  pretended  deputies  of  the  eight 
igdoms  of  which  Spain  is  compofed,  can  be  looked 
>n  as  mere  cyphers  only.  They  refide  conftantly 
ladnd,  as  the  permanent  committee,  eftabliffied  by 
Cgr/P  in  *  7  X3.  This  committee  is  become  more 
gnificant  than  the  Cortes  themfelves,  which  an  arbi- 
Y  iyftem  has  rendered  impotent  and  null,  by  not 
mg  them  together,  and  by  giving  the  royal 

* ^  ^  °f  fuPP^g  their  place, 
des,  the  Spaniffi  Indies,  having  no  reprefen tative 

-r  in  the  Cortes  or  the  deputies  of  the  eight  king- 

iSi  it  is  very  correct  to  fay  that  the  will  of  the 

.arch,  with  relpedt  to  them,  is  entirely  without 
:k  or  counterpoife. 


i  the  exercife  of  this  unlimited  power,  the  firft 
t  of  the  king,  is,  the  royal  and.  Jupreme  council  of 
ndies.  This  is  the  name  of  a  tribunal  created  in 
b  It  is  compofed  of  a  chief,  having  the  title  of 

7r*I  °r  Prfdent>  whkh  is  ftill  more  eminent, 
ffie  King  fpmetimes  beftows  the  tide  ofprefident 
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on  him  who  is  already  governor.  In  the  abfence 
this  chief  of  the  council  he  was  commonly  replac 
by  a  Grand-Chancellor,  but  the  poft  of  this  lati 
was  fuppreffed,  at  the  death  of  the  fevent  h  incus 
bent,  in  i7"76.  Belkies  thcfe,  the  Council  of  i 
Indies  has  feveral  counfellors,  which  were  eight ! 
number  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  two  attorney 
general,  two  fecretaries,  three  reporters  of  the  chan 
ber  of  juilice,  four  mailers  of  the  rolls,  a  treafure 
general,  an  hiftoriographer,  a  cofmographer,  a  pn 
feflbr  of  mathematics,  a  taxer  of  coils,  a  counfell 
and  an  attorney  for  the  poor,  a  chaplain,  four  fe 
geants  at  arms  or  door-keepers,  and  a  fheriff  for  t] 
execution  of  its  decrees. 

This  council,  as  ancient  as  the  difcovery  of  ti 
New  World,  has,  through  a  fatal  feif-love,  ever  h; 
the  fame  viewsj  and  its  jurii'diftion  is  certainly  the  me 
extenfive  and  moil  potent  of  any  tribunal  in  tl 
whole  world.  It  takes  cognizance,  exclufively,  of  £ 
matters,  by  land,  by  fea,  political,  military,  civil,  ar 
criminal,  that  in  anywife  relate  to  the  Spanifh  Indies 
with  a  full  authority  over  the  vice-roys,  preiident 
courts  of  juilice,  houfes  of  contraction,  armies,  fleet 
and  garrifons.  It  prepares  all  the  laws  for  the  Indie: 
it  propofes  to  the  king  the  perfons  fit  for  the  plac 
and  employments  of  vice-roys,  prefidents,  governoi 
auditors,  judges,  corregidors,  commandatories,  havii 

life  -'annuities  on  the  revenue  of  the  Indies, 
prefents  alfo  for  the  fix  archbilhppricks,  the  thirty-n 
bilhopricks,  and  for  the  places  of  dignitaries,  canor 
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and  prebendaries.  It  hears  appeals,  as  of  abufes,  from 
the  ecclefiaftical  judges ;  of  fupplication  again  ft  the 
judgments  of  the  royal  courts,  in  cafes  of  notorious 
fnjuftice ;  or  refufal  of  juftice,  or  when  the  objedt  of 
:he  purfuit  rifes  to  a  certain  fum  5  it  fuperintends  the 
ioeftrine  of  the  miffionaries  ,  in  a  word,  there  is 
louring  which  relates  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  co- 
omes,  which  does  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
he  Council  of  the  Indies.  Accordingly  Valverde 

lyS,-maleVen  ^  R°man  fenate  h3d  not  f<>  extenfive 
jurifdidhon.  ■ 

This  council,  which  has  already  had  forty  prefidents 

•  governors,  is  divided  into  three  chambers,  two  of 

“  ttte,'d  f°  the  admniftration,  and  the  other  to 
■airs  of  jujhce.  There  is  a  camar a,  ,  fort  of  grand 

am  er  c  f  d  of  ^  moft  ^ 

d  11 13  Chamber  more  immediately  has  the 
I-  °  eciflon.  particularly  in  matters  of  Jegifla- 

•  At  £he  £lme  °f  their  ^miffion,  the  councilors 
ho  are  all  choien  from  among  the  prefidents  or  an- 

be  fT  fir3  3  ChanCery  °r  an  audionce),  fwear 
be  faithful  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  to  obferve 

ordinances  or  the  council,  and  to  keep  its  delibe- 

ons  fee ret.  On  matters  of  government,  the  opk 

is  o  t  e  members  are  accompanied  with  the  rea 

7  WhlGh  £he^  are  fou^d,  to  guide  the  kina  in 

determination.  No  decree  of  the  council  can 

*  *  £riere_  are  lefs  than  three  members  prefent 

m  cafe  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  deliberation 

^ftponed  to  another  day. 
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The  rule  of  the  council,  in  the  prefentation  foi 
places  in  the  Indies,  is,  to  nominate  three  perfons  foi 
each  place,  among  whom  the  king  may  make  hi: 
choice  ;  to  prefer  fuch  perfons  as  have  refided  in  thof 
diftant  poffeflions,  and  not  to  recommend  relation 
of  members  of  the  council  nearer  than  the  fecon< 
canonical  degree,  excluftvely.  Butthere  are  fome  proof 
of  a  departure  from  this  laft  condition,  and  Spanil 
America  has  not  long  enough  enjoyed,  for  its  happmef 
that  which  is  given  in  the  appointment  of  Don  Bernat 
de  Galvez,  in  his  capacity  of  governor  ofLouifian: 
end  of  vice-roy  of  Mexico,  which  he  obtained,  no 
wkhftanding  he  was  the  nephew  of  Don  Jofeph  c 
Galvez,  whom  we  have  feen  prefident-governor  of  tl 
council  of  the  Indies,  from  1775  to  the  day  of! 
death,  which  happened  in  1787.  The  council  oft! 
Indies  is  no  more  a  Uriel:  obferver  of  the  obligatio 
not  to  fuffer  folicitors  at  court ;  without  doubt,  b 
feaufe  it  belongs  to  minifters  of  every  worfhip,  to  atti 
bote  to  themfelves  a  portion  of  the  homage  it  brin< 
and  becaufe  authority  has,  we  all  know,  the  rnoft  co 

flant  worlhippers. 

Matters  relating  to  the  war  department,  require 
information  of  a  particular  nature,  and  witn  w 
civil  adminiftrators  and  lawyers  cannot  be  fatnilr 
there  is  a  junto ,  or  council  of  war,  added  to  that 
the  Indies.  In  this  affembly  military  counfellors  v< 
in  giving  their  reafons,  which  are  preferved  in  w 
The  council  has  alfo  contadors  who  form  a  cnam 
for  the  examination  of  all  accounts  0 f  finance 

its  direction.  *  *>.  m 
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The  archives  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  would, 
with  any  people  of  a  character  different  from  that 
of  the  Spaniards,  be  extremely  precious.  Here  muft 
neceffarily  be  found  the  moft  fore  and  authentic  proof 
of  all  that  has  taken  place  with  refpefl  to  the  Spanifn 
•  poffeffions  in  America,  fince  the  difcovery  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  They  muft  contain  foch  an 
uiefol  collection  of  materials  for  hiftory  as  no  other 
depofit,  perhaps,  ever  equalled.  We  have  feen,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  council  had  an  hiftoriographer,  he  is 
even  obliged  annually  to  give  a  proof  that  this  title  is 
not  in  vain ;  but,  convinced  without  doubt  of  the 
little  utility  that  his  labour  could  be  of,  he  has  no  zeal 
for  what  excites  but  a  trifling  defire,  or  elfe,  his  work 
remains  in  obfcurity,  like  every  thing  elfe  concerning 
the  adminiftration  of  Spain.  Befides,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  muft  a  hiftory  be  written  under  the  infpeftion  of 
the  very  perfons,  whofe  adminiftration  would  be  the 
nrft  tning  to  examine  ?  How  could  a  writer  be  even, 
a  Ample  narrator  of  kicks,  when  he  has  for  cenfors, 
thofe  whom  the  narration  may  blame  or  accufe  ? 
Hiftory  ought  to  have  for  its  companions,  truth  and 
liberty  j  it  is  by  thefe  alone  that  it  can  be  diftinguifoed 
from  impofture  or  bale  adulation.  & 

The  archives  of  the  council  are  under  the  fafoguard 
or  one  of  the  counfellors,  who  receives  what  the  two 
fecretaries  focceffively  carry  to  him,  between  whom, 
what  concerns  the  different  places  of  America  is  dif- 
tributed,  to  render  their  labour  equal. 

Vol.  II,  -  n 
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Independent  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  there  is 
in  Spain,  a  miniiter  of  the  Indies,  who,  of  the  fame 
department  as  the  council,  is,  however,  fubordinate  to 
the  latter.  He  even  would  feem  to  be  only,  in  fome 
fort,  the  agent  of  the  council,  except  the  king,  judg¬ 
ing  it  necefiary  to  confult  his  fix  minifters,  afifembles 
them  in  a  committee,  becaufe,  then,  the  miniiter  of  the 
Indies  may  have,  by  his  advice,  fome  influence  on  the 
royal  determinations  ;  but,  for  fome  years  pail,  the 
miniiter  of  the  Indies,  has  been,  at  the  fame  time, 
prefident  of  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

There  is  alfo  an  high  admiral  of  the  Indies,  a  pofi 
of  fo  much  greater  eminence  as  Chriftopher  Colum¬ 
bus  was  the  firft  that  filled  it,  and  as  it  belongs  to  his 
defendants ;  but  this  poft,  at  prefent  filled  by  Don 
Jofeph  Stuard  Colomb  of  Portugal,  of  Toledo,  and 
of  Stolver,  duke  of  Varagua,  of  Werwick,  and  of 
Liria,  count  of  Ayala,  marquis  of  Jamaica,  the  fif¬ 
teenth  admiral,  has  no  funftion,  fince  its  authority  has 
been  added  to  that  of  the  crown.  It  is  nothing  at 
prefent  but  a  qualification  that  calls  to  remembrance 
one  of  the  greateft  of  events,  and  that  of  a  pecuniary 
allowance,  in  nowife  proportioned  to  the  importance 
that  the  place  might  have. 

Befldes  the  offices  abovementioned,  Spain  has  too  a 
Patriarch  of  the  Indies ,  the  nineteenth  titulary  of 
which  is  now  exifting.  This  title  was  created  by 
Clement  VII.  in  1524,  at  the  requeft  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  This  alfo  is  nothing  but  a  title,  the  only 
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effedt  of  which  is  an  annual  allowance  to  the  perfon 
who  wears  it,  and  who  is  always  chofen  from  among 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  when 
it  is  not  conferred  on  the  grand  almoner  of  Spain. 

Having  thus  feen  in  whofe  hands  the  adminiftrative 
authority  of  the  Indies  refides,  in  the  mother  country, 
let  us  now  fee  how  the  Spanifh  colony  of  Saint-Do- 
mingo  is  managed  and  governed. 

The  principal  and  immediate  chief  of  the  royal 
authority  in  the  colony,  has  the  title  of  Governor  and 
Captain  General ,  Superintendant  of  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Crufade ,  and  of  the  Public  Treafure ,  and  Prefident  of  the 
Royal  Court  and  Chancery  of  the  Spanijh  If  and. 

This  title  of  prefident  of  a  royal  court  is  the  moft 
confiderable  in  the  Spanifh  Indies,  after  that  of  vice¬ 
roy,  and  it  does  not  yield  the  precedence  to  any  other. 
They  call  a  vice-roy  him  who  fills  a  vice-royalty,  and 
who  is,  in  confequence  of  that  eminent  quality,  always 
prefident  of  one  or  more  courts-royal,  while  a  prefi¬ 
dent  prefides  at  one  only,  and  a  fimple  governor- 
general  prefides  at  none  at  all.  There  are  only  four  vi~ 
ceroyaities  in  America ;  that  of  Mexico,  that  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Grenada,  and.  the  two  of  Peru;  the 
firft  at  Lima,  and  the  fecond  eftablifhed  in  1777,  at 
Buenos-Ayres ;  while  the  prefxdents  are  as  numerous 
as  the  royal  courts,  not  comprifed  in  the  four  vice- 
royalties. 

The  title  of  governor,  well  enough  known  by  its 

etymology,  gives  the  chief  of  the  colony  the  lead  in 
affairs  of  government^  as  the  title  of  captain  general 


in 
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gives  him  the  lead  in  military  affairs.  This  title  is 
common  to  the  governors  of  provinces  in  Spain  5  but 
we  muff  take  care  not  to  confound  it  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  rank  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  marlhal  of  France. 

For  more  than  a  century  pall  the  government  of 
St- Do  min  go  has  been  bellowed  on  military  officers, 
only  one  of  whom  was  of  the  navy ;  I  mean  Don 
Jofeph  Solano,  then  a  captain  of  a  fhip  of  the  line. 
Fnem  is  no  particular  rank  marked  out  as  a  necellary 
qualification  tor  this  poll,  which  has  been  fometimes 
filled  by  lieutenants  of  mellre-de-camp,  and  which 
has  never  been  occupied  by  a  perfon  of  higher  rank 
then  that  01  neld~marlhal.  It  has  been  frequently 
befcowed  on  officiers  of  the  king’s  guard. 

The  prelident  has  the  exclufive  power  of  ordering 
in  whatever  concerns  military  matters,  and  confe- 
quentiy  names,  pro  interim ,  commandants  and  other 
officers,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  that  happen ;  and  all 
that  relates  to  the  defenfe  of  the  colony,  to  peace  and 
war,  belongs  folely  to  him.  We  mull  not  forget  here, 
that  this  power  does  not  belong  to  him  as  'prelident, 
but  as  captain-general. 

There  is  generally  a  commandant  of  the  arms, 
wno  has,  under  the  president,  the  command  in  mi¬ 
litary  affairs,  and  who  replaces  him  in  this  branch 
of  his  authority,  when  he  is  out  of  the  iffand,  or  when 
he  dies.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  civil  government 
devolves  on  the  royal-court.  This  latter  can  never 
interfere  with  what  concerns  the  military,  and  if  a 
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decifion  of  the  prefident  or  of  the  commandant  of  the 
arms,  injure  any  one,  he  may  apply  for  redrefs  to  the 
junto  of  war  in  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  If  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  abfent  or  decafed,  and  if  there  is  no  order 
from  the  king  difpofing  of  the  poll  of  commandant 
of  the  arms,  the  l'enior  auditor  exercifos  the  pov/ers 
of  the  captain-general. 

The  prefident  is  obliged  to  communicate  annually 
to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  a  ftate  of  the  members  of 
the  royal  court,  of  the  produft  of  their  places,  and  to 
mention  thofe  ofthefe  places  which  are  vacant.  Neither 
he,  noi  tne  royal  court  when  it  takes  his  place,  can 
make  any  but  temporary  appointments,  with  the  obli¬ 
gation  o  f  not  choofing  perfons,  who  may  be  confidered 
as  devoted  to  the  nominators,  either  by  relation-fhip 
or  otherwife.  The  prefident  mufl  confult  the  royal 
court  on  the  choice  of  perfons  appointed  temporarily, 
without  being  obliged  to  follow  the  council  given  him,’ 
but  if  the  royal  court  believe  him  to  have  made  a  bad 
choice,  they  may  write  on  the  fubjedt  to  the  Council 
ot  the  Indies.  W  hen  the  fenior  auditor  fills  the  place 

of  prefident,  he  can  only  propofe,  and  the  court  ap¬ 
points  by  plurality  of  voices. 

Tne  prefident  ought  to  receive  the  aid  of  the  re¬ 
corder  of  the  chamber  of  the  royal  court,  if  he  has  not 
a  clerk  of  the  government,  named  by  the  king.  Some¬ 
times  the  cleric  of  the  government  is  at  tile  fame  time 
recorder  of  the  chamber,  as  is  the  cafe  at  Santo-Do- 
mingo.  This  union  of  offices  being  liable  to  infpire, 

in  the  prefident  and  the  court,  difiruft  with  re  fix  ft 

-  ^ 
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to  the  independence  of  their  common  clerk*  the  pre- 
fident  has  the  authority  to  appoint  one  for  lecret 
purpofes*  and  we  fhall  fee*  in  fpeaking  of  the  royal 
court,  that  it  may  alfo  employ  one  of  the  auditors  in 
drawing  up  what  it  wifhes  to  commit  to  writing, 
without  having  any  other  confident  than  its  own  mem¬ 
bers. 

4 

When  the  prefident  writes  to  the  king  or  to  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  he  ought  to  clo  it  in  diftinguif- 
hing  the  different  fubjects  of  the  difpatches*  which  are 
written  half-margin  ;  notes  in  one  column  point  out 
what  is  treated  of  in  the  other.  He  generally  follows 
this  order  :  clergy,  politics  ^  finances,  military ;  and  the 
neceffary  vouchers  ought  to  accompany  the  difpatches. 
This  is  the  form  of  the  correfpondence  of  all  thofe 
who  have  to  write  to  the  king  *  that  is  to  fay,  mar¬ 
ginal  notes*  indicative  of  the  contents*  and  the 
claffing  of  the  fubjedts  in  the  above  order. 

The  power  of  granting  pardons  or  commutations 
of  penalties*  and  even  that  of  reprieves  and  fufpen- 
fions  of  judgment*  being  a  prerogative  purely  royal 
in  the  Spanifh  monarchy*  the  prefident  cannot  exer- 
cife  it*  unlefs  in  virtue  of  an  exprefs  or  fpecial 
authority  from  the  king. 

To  the  prefident  belongs  the  ordering  of  all  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  good  government  and  police  of  the  towns. 
He  maypreferibe  to  the  auditors*  to  the  attorney-gene¬ 
ral*  to  the  alcades,  and  to  the  minifterial  officers  of  jus¬ 
tice*  to  do  any  thing  in  the  difeharge  of  his  office  as  pre¬ 
fident  j  but  he  rnuit  avoid  employing  the  auditors  as 
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commiffaries,  except  in  particular  cafes,  when  it  would 
be  unfafe  to  truft  the  execution  to  any  one  elfe. 

He  may,  when  he  judges  it  conducive  to  the  public 
good,  form,  at  his  own  houfe,  affemblies  or  confe¬ 
rences,  to  Which  he  admits  thofe  perfons  in  whom  he 
has  moft  confidence.  Another  prerogative  of  his 
place  is  to  appoint  as  affiftant,  in  government  matters, 
one  of  the  auditors,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  he  does 
not  make  ufe  of  this  mean  of  obtaining  new  infor¬ 
mation,  and  in  deciding  on  the  cognizance  of  caufe. 

The  prefident  is  in  nowife  amenable  to  juftice  in 
the  royal  court  in  criminal  matters,  and  consequently 
he  is  ftill  lefs  fo  to  the  other  tribunals  of  the  ifland. 
The  quality  of  immediate  reprefentative  of  the  king, 
at  a  great  diilan.ee,  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  a  every 
adtive  authority,  the  inconvenience  of  depriving  it  of 
the  confideration  given  it  by  the  public  opinion,  all 
preferibe  this  fort  of  inviolability,  which  is  net, 
however,  quite  abfolute,  as  we  fhall  fee  further  on. 

The  royal  court  do  not,  however,  look  upon  it 
that  this  pre-eminence  of  the  prefident  requires  of 
them  to  go  into  mourning  at  his  death  or  that  of  his 
Vdfe.  The  court  ought  even  to  hinder  any  monument 
being  ere  deed  to  the  memory  of  a  prefident ;  becaufe 
this  right  belongs  exclufively  to  the  royal  family. 

The  prefident  can  poffefs  nothing  in  the  extent  of 
his  government,  carry  on  no  commerce,  nor  even 
poffefs  more  than  four  flaves.  This  prohibition  ex¬ 
tends  to  his  wife,  his  children,  his  iecretaries,  and  to 
£ll  thofe  who  are  in  any  degree  his  retainers.  It  is  eafy 
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to  perceive  that  this  is  accompanied  with  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  againft  marrying  in  the  extent  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  againft  fuffering  his  children  to  do  fo  .His 
place  is  reputed  vacant  the  moment  this  law  is  violated, 
even  if  it  be  done  indirectly  only. 

The  prefident  muft  conform  himfelfto  the  orders 
given  to  his  predeceffors,  as  if  they  had  been  given  to 
himfelf,  frnce  the  government  is  independent  of  the 
mutability  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  intruded.  If  it 
happens  that  a  cafe  abfoiutely  new  prefents  ftfelf  and 
the  prefident  is  obliged  to  decide  according  to  his 
own  judgement,  he  muft  give  an  account  to  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  of  what  he  has  done,  anti  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  has  been  actuated. 

He  muft  take  care  to  fend  to  the  Council  of  the 
Indies  whatever  may  be  ufeful  as  materials  of  hiftory 
relative  to  the  Spanifh  colonies. 

He  is  alfo  required  to  addrefs  to  this  council,  all 
the  notes  and  neceffary  papers,  concerning  fuch 
inhabitants  of  the  ifiand  as  are  worthy,  from  their 
behaviour  or  fervices,  of  being  taken  advantageous 
notice  of. 

All  belonging  to  the  place  of  prefident  is  far  from 
being  comprehended  in  what  I  have  here  given  an 
account  of;  but  there  are  fome  particulars,  which  not 
being  relative  to  him  alone,  will  find  a  place  mdrC 
naturally  further  on.  It  is  thus,  to  comprehend 
another  branch  of  his  power,  we  muft  confider  him  as 
prefident  of  the  royal  court,  and  confequntely  we 
muft  fpeak  of  the  latter,  fince  it  is  die  depositary  or, 
great  authority.  ^  -*n 
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In  1509  the  king  eftablifhed  the  royal  court  and 
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chancery  of  Santo-Domingo,  compofed  of  a  prefidenr, 
who  is  at  the  fame  time  governor  and  captain-general, 
four  auditors  (oydors),  who  are  alfo  criminal  judges 
(alcadesdel  crimen),  an  attorney  general,  an  alguazil- 
ixiajor,  a  delegate  from  the  Grand-Chancellor  of 
Spain,  and  other  officiers  and  minifters  neceflary 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

At  this  time,  the  extent  of  territory  of  the  royal 
court  was  nothing  fhort  of  that  of  all  the  Spanifh 
conqueft;  but  it  was  reftrained  on  the  14th  of  Sept. 
1510,  to  the  Spanifh  Antilles,  the  government  of 
v enezuela,  New-Andaloufie,  Rio  de  la  Hache,  de¬ 
pendant  on  the  government  of  St.  Martha,  and  to 
what  then  depended  on  the  government  of  Guyana,  or 
province  of  Eldorado.  Thus  the  eaftern  boundary 
of  the  royal  court,  was  the  extremity  of  the  Spanifh 
poffeffions  in  the  Antilles  j  to  the  fouth,  the  four  courts 
of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  Terra  Firma,  Guatimala 
and  New-Spain  j  to  the  weft  and  fouth,  the  coafts  on 
the  borders  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  The  limits  of 
tne  court  of  Santo-Domingo  were  thus  narrowed,  on 
account  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  court  of  Mexico, 
in  1527,  to  counteract  the  immenfe  power  of  Cortez' 
as  that  of  Santo-Domingo  had  been  to  check  that 
of  admiral  Diego,  fon  of  Columbus. 

The  court  of  St.  Domingo  has  fince  loft  what  it 
had  .  to  the  weft  of  the  river  la  Hache,  and  I  have 
ma  m  the  defcnption  of  the  city  of-Santo-Domino-o 
that  it  has  recently  had  taken  from  it  what  now  form' 
Vol.II.  r 
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the  court  of  Caracas  fo  that  it  has  no  jurifdiction 
on  the  Terra  Firma. 

Though  the  royal  court  has  preferred  a  yaft  terri¬ 
tory  ,  by  the  mean  of  the  i hands  of  Perto-Rico,  Saint- 
Domingo  and  Cuba,  this  territory  ought  not  however, 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  meafure  of  the  power  of  its 
chief,  unlefs  it  be  fimply  as  prefident  ;  fince  his  pre¬ 
rogatives  and  power,  as  governor  and  captain-ge¬ 
neral,  are  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Spaniili  colony 
of  St.  Domingo.  Cuba  and  Porto-Rico  have  each 
a  governor,  abfoiutely  independent  of  that  of  Saint- 
Domingo,  in  every  thing  concernig  the  government 
and  the  military. 

The  cognizance  of  .'what  I  have  mentioned  as  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  governor,  captain-general,  is  ex- 
preffly  witheld  from  the  royal  court,  who  ought  to 
meddle  with  nothing  but  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
fiuch  as  allotted  to  them ;  unlefs  the  abfence  of  the 
prefident,  out  of  the  ifland,  or  his  death,  puts  the 
civil  adminiftration  of  the  colony  into  their  hands. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  prefident  cannot,  under 
any  pretext  whatever,  take  cognizance  of  any  thing 
belonging  to  civil  decifions.  If  he  were  to  afiift  at  the 
trial  of  a  caufe,  the  fitting  would  be  for  him  purely 
honorific;  but  his  title  of  prefident  is  not  lefs  real,  as 
we  {hall  have  occafion  to  fee.  He  muft,  however, 
and  this  is  one  of  his  principal  duties,  fee  that  juftice 
is  done  to  every  one,  and  procure,  if  neceflary,  tne 
perfect  execution  of  the  fentences  of  the  divers 
tribunals. 
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The  competence  of  the  royal  court,  which  gives 
judgement  in  the  name  of  the  king,  coniifts  in  the 
cognizance  or  appeals  from  the  decifions  of  ordinary 
judges,  of  the  magiflrates  of  cities  or  municipalities, 
even  from  thofe  of  the  prefident,  if  given  on  a  judi¬ 
ciary  objeft,  and  one  of  the  parties  thinks  himfeif 
injured.  If  the  prefident,  in  a  matter  fpecially  attri¬ 
buted  to  himfeif;  were  to  exceed  his  powers,  the 
court  is  authorized  to  make  reprefentations  to  him  ; 
but  if  he  (till  perfift,  uniefs  in  cafe  of  iminent  danger 
from  the  meafures  he  has  taken,  the  court  muft  con¬ 
tent  itfelf  with  informing  the  king,  with  all  the  deli¬ 
cacy  poffible,  and  efpecially  to  guard  againft  making 
the  affair  public.  If  the  competence  of  the  prefident 
be  matter  of  doubt  only,  the  court  muft  defer  its  deck 
fion  and  fign  along  with  him  what  has  been  decided 
on  in  conference,  referring  to  itfelf  the  right  of  writing* 
to  the  king  afterwards,  with  this  particularity,  that 
if  there  have  been  many  opinions,  all  the  perions  of 
one  opinion  write  Separately  from  thofe  of  another 
opinion,  and  each  give  their  reafons. 

The  royal  court  may  give  letters  of  delay,  not  for 
all  the  debts  of  a  debtor,  but  for  forne,  with  this  obli¬ 
gation,  that  it  be  previoufly  proved,  that  he  his  unable 
to  pay  at  the  time,  and  that  bail  be  found  for  payment 
at  the  end  of  fix  months. 

The  prefident  may  take  fecret  information  againft 
the  auditors,  in  fending  fuch  information  fealed  to  the 
Council  of  the  Indies ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  touch 
their  perfons.  With  refpedt  to  the  court,  it  can  take  no 
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information,  even  fee  ret,  againft  the  prefident,  unleft 
in  virtue  or  an  order  of  the  king,  though  they  may 
wri|e  freely  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  touching 
their  chief.  But  with  regard  to  objects  of  whatever 
nature,  the  court  may  fend  memoirs  to  the  king, 
without  being  obliged  to  communicate  them  to  the 
prefident,  to  whom  they  would  be  fent  by  the  Council 
of  the  Indies,  if  they  found  it  neceffary  to  give  him  an 
account  of  the  bufmefs.  To  fupport  thefe  memoirs 
the  court  my  confine  itfelf  to  the  faft,  ordering  it  to 
be  proved,  and  the  prefident  neither  ought  nor  can 
oppofe  it. 

In  cafe,  the  court  fhould  wifh  to  take  cognizance 
of  a  thing  which  the  prefident  thinks  beyond  its  com¬ 
petence,  he  muft  produce  the  royal  fchedules  on 
which  his  opinion  is  founded,  and  even  if  this  com¬ 
munication  appears  to  him  either  fuperfluous  or 
attended  with  inconveniencies,  his  exprefs  declaration 
ouuht  to  fuffi.ee  to  put  a  flop  to  the  proceedings  of 


o 

the  court. 


When  the  prefident  dies,  or  is  abfent  from  the 
ifland,  the  dean  of  the  auditors  takes  on  him  all  the 
powers  of  civil  governor,  and  the  court,  mufr  then  fend 
monthly,  an  account  of  all  that  pailes  in  the  admi- 
niftration,  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

At  all  times,  one  of  the  principal  duties  of the 
court,  is  to  protect  the  inferior  tribunals  and  all  the 
judges  of  the  firft  degree.  It  cannot  itfelfbe  a  firft 
degree  of  jurifdiftion,  except  in  cafes  exprefiely  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  laws  of  Cailille.  In  confequence  of 
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the  fame  principle,  it  cannot  pronounce  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  but  on  the  demand  of  a  party,  and  after  having 
declared  that  it  finds  the  matter  therein  difpofed  of. 

It  the  opinions  on  a  caufe  are  equally  divided, 
tne  attorney-general  is  called,  provided  his  function 
is  not  interefted,  if  fo  they  have  recourle  to  the  coun- 
celiors ;  but  the  choice  of  thefe  fubftitutes  of  the  audi¬ 
tors  belongs  to  the  prefident.  The  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
plained  to  thole  who  are  called  in,  and  after  having 
,  fworn  to  keep  the  deliberation  fecret,  they  vote  laft, 
that  the  opinions  given  by  the  judges  may  full  tend 
to  place  the  matter  in  a  clear  light  before  them. 

1  he  conteffations  relative  to  nobility  and  to  the 
rights  which  it  gives,  can  never  be  laid  before  the 


court,  which  ought  to  refer  them  to  the  court  of 


Caftiiie :  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  legitimating 
which  depends  on  the  king  only. 

The  court  takes  cognizance  of  appeals  as  of  abufe 
in  ecclefiaftial  matters,  in  conforming  itfolf  to  the 
laws  of  Cafhlle  made  on  this  fubjecl,  and  declares  only 
whether  there  is  any  abufe  or  not,  being  extremely 
prompt  in  fuch  affairs.  But  it  ought  not  determine  on 
pronouncing  pecuniary  penalties  or  feizure  of  tem¬ 
poralities  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  except  in  the  cafes  where ' 


they  fhow  an  obflinacy  in  refufing  to  obey  the  dec'- 
fions  of  juftice. 

In  what  belongs  to  its  own  difcipline  and  interim 
adminiffration,  cue  royal  court  is  obliged  to  follow 
the  cuftoms  of  the  chanceries  of  Caftille,  without  other 
vacancies  in,  its  fittings  than  thofe  of  fclemn  days. 
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The  place  where  it  affembles,  and  which,  for  that 
reafon  takes  the  name  of  court-houfe,  is  alfo  marked 
out  bylaw  as  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  prefident, 
the  depofitory  of  the  royal  feal  and  of  the  archives, 
the  printing  office  and  the  prifon. 

Every  day,  holidays  excepted,  are  days  of  reports 
or  pleading  in  the  royal  court.  On  the  former,  the 
court  is  affembled  for  three  hours,  and  hears  the 
reports  of  fuits  and  the  reading  of  requefts.  The  days 
of  audience  it  gives  an  hour  more  for  the  pleadings 
and  for  leftures,  by  the  auditors  themfelves,  of  the 
drafts  of  the  decifions  already  given. 

The  fittings  open  at  ieven  o’clock,  during  the  fix 
months  when  the  days  are  longeft,  and  at  eight  during 
the  other  months. 

?  The  afternoons  of  mondays  and  thurfdays  are  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  body  of  the  court, 
on  all  queftions  touching  its  fanftions.  The  prefident 
is  obliged  to  attend,  and  the  other  members,  who 
are  hindered  from  attending  by  fuffic'ient  caufe,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  their  excufes  to  the  prefident,  which 
oup-ht  to  be  done  alfo  in  all  the  other  branches  of 
their  functions ;  for,  abfence,  without  fufficient  caufe, 
from  the  fervice  of  the  audience  and  reports,  takes 
from  the  auditors  halt  the  benefit  01  the  day.  An 
annual  certificate  of  the  clerk  ought  to  be  given,  pro¬ 
ving  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  that  the  court  has 

fulfilled  its  obligations  towards  the  public. 

It  is  in  an  affembly  of  the  court  that  the  prefident 
Opens  the  difpatches  of  the  king  or  otheis,  adureffed 
collectively  to  the  prefident  and  the  court. 
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The  caufes  fubmjtted  to  the  decifion  of  the  court, 
form  two  lifts :  one  compoled  of  ordinary  caufes, 
the  other  or  fuch  as  are  delayed  or  refored  for  fome 
reafon  :  thefe  two  lifts  are  expofed  in  each  chamber 
of  the  court ;  and  the  order  of  trial  is  that  of  the  lifts, 
conformably  to  the  priority  of  conclufion,  that  is  to 
lay,  of  their  being  in  a  Rate  of  receiving  fontence ; 
and  in  order  the  better  to  afcertain  this  priority, 
the  clerk  to  whom  each  foit  has  been  committed 
certifies  under  his  own  hand,  the  day  of  its  conclu¬ 
fion.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  of  equity 
except  in  favour  of  certain  caufes  where  the  poor  are 
concerned,  or  thofe  of  the  treafore.  There  is  every 
week  a  fitting  particularly  allotted  to  the  appeals  of 
police,  another  to  thofe  of  vacant  fucceffions,  and  a 
third  to  the  affairs  of  the  poor. 

1  he  fentences  or  decifions  are  figned  by  all  the 
judges,  though  the  majority  only  have  given  their 
voice  in  favour  of  them,  and  even,  to  avoid  the  de¬ 
nials  in  important  caufes  fufceptible  of  producihg  an 
application  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  the  junior 
auuitor  rnuft,  in  thefe  caufes,  write  on  a  regifter, 
whicn  remains  fecret  in  the  hands  of  the  prefident, 

the  voice  of  each  one,  in  a  manner  purely  indicative 
and  without  particulars. 

The  court  has  a  particular  regifter  for  the  delibe- 
1  atior.s  relative  to  matters  of  government  j  another 
*"or  tiie  difpatches  on  the  fame  matters  and  on  the 
different  objefts  of  its  competence,  difpatcjies  of 
V'uich  it  4s  obliged  tp  fond  annually  the  Council 
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of  the  Indies  a  copy  certified  by  its  clerk.  A  re- 
gifter  for  the  deliberations  with  refpeft  to  the  public 
treafure  ;  one  containing  the  letters  to  the  king5 
written  by  the  clerk,  and  one  of  thofe  which  it  judges 
nceeffary  to  have  drawn  up  by  an  auditor  ;  one  where 
an  account  is  kept  of  the  fervices  rendered  by  the 
different  citizens,  fo  that  the  copy  which  is  fent  to 
the  Council  of  the  Indies,  may  ferve  to  make  them 
known  and  to  caufe  to  be  diftinguifhed  thofe  men 
who  are  ufeful  in  different  ways ;  one  where  are  en¬ 
tered  the  refult  of  the  refidences,  and  a  fummary  of 
which  muft  be  delivered  to  the  prefident,  to  enable 
him  to  make  his  choices  with  propriety ;  finally,  a 
.temfier  containing  the  name  of  ail  thofe  who  come 
from  Spain  to  occupy  places  in  the  colony. 

The  auditors  of  the  court  vote  in  the  inverfe  order 
of  their  reception.  When  one  of  them  is  challenged, 
he  anfwers  to  the  reafons  alledged,  and  if  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted,  he  cannot  remain  prefent  on  the  trial ;  if  the 
challenge  is  rejefted,  he  who  made  it  pays  about  fifty 


five  dolhrs  fine. 

Wiki  there  remains  a  Angle  auditor  ther  royal 
court  is  looked  on  as  exifting,  and  I  know  of  no  law 
which  points  out  what  ought  to  be  obferved  in  the 
cafe,  very  extraordinary  without  doubt,  of  all  the  four 


beintr  dead  or  abfent. 

When  the  fenicr  auditor  Alls  the  office  of  prefidenr, 
he  does  all  that  the  prefident  had  a  right  to  do ;  but  in 
cafes  of  the  particular  attributes  belonging  to  the 
prefident,  all  the  auditors  united  deliberate  in  com¬ 
mon.  and  the  fenior  alone  does  not  decide. 
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When  the  court  judges  it  proper  to  difpatch  fume 
one  charged  with  a  cammiffion  on  its  account,  the 
choice  of  the  perfon  fent  belongs  to  the  prefident. 

The  royal  court  can  difpofe,  for  its  own  expences, 
only  of. the  produce  of  lines  (penas  de  camara),  or 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  judiciary  expences.  In 
cafe  of  inefficiency,  it  mull  apply  to  the  prefident, 
who,  it  he  thinks  it  neceifary,  gives  orders  for  fiir- 
nifhing  funds  from  the  public  treafury,  in  conforming 
himfelf  to  the  rigour  of  his  inftrudfions  on  this  point . 

The  court  is  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  perfons 
of  the  royal  family,  and  this  expence  is  taken  from 
the  expences  of  juftice. 

At  tne  fi til  court  in  each  year,  the  ordinances 
touching  the  duties  of  its  members  ought  to  be  read. 
The  court  makes  out  a  lift  of  the  expences  of  juftice, 

or  ices,  and  communicates  it  to  the  Council  of  the 
Indies. 

t  *  ^  t  *  * 

Now,  in  examining  what  concerns  the  auditors 
more  particularly,  we  lhali  again  find  fome  particulars 
relative  to  the  prefident  and  to  the  royal  court. 

The  fenior  auditor,  though  called  to  fupply  the 
place  of  the  prefident,  owes  the  fame  fervices  as  the 
others,  and  muft  carry  the  wand  like  them.  This 
wand  is  white  and  very  {lender  and  bending,  and  is 
tne  mark  or  tne  officers  ofjuftice,  who  always  carry  it 
while  in  the  exercife  of  their  fund-ions.  At  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  this  wand  is  a  little  crofs  cut  in  the  wood,  on 
which  the  officer  receives  the  oaths.  This  wand. 

infpires  a  refped  to  which  the  Spaniards  are  accuf- 

Vbl.  If.  P) 
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turned  from  their  infancy  $  the  fight  of  it  is  ftifficient 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  all  thofe  whom  the  officer  chooles 
to  call  on,  and  he  who  fhould  dare  to  refill  it  would  be 
guilty  of  rebellion.  The  wand,  when  carried  by  an 
auditor,  fignifies  that  he  is  a  judge  of  civil  aud  cri¬ 
minal  caufes,  different  from  the  auditors  of  the  courts, 
where  there  are  alcades  for  the  criminal  only. 

The  eldeft  auditor  is  fpecially  charged  with  the 
recovery  of  the  executions  delivered  by  the  Council 
of  the  Indies,  and  he  retains  three  per  cent ,  on  the 
amount  of  that  he  recovers. 

The  court  can  receive  no  demand  made,  in  civil 
matters,  by  the  prefident,the  auditors  and  the  attorney- 
general,  on  any  thing  relating  to  themfelves,  their 
wives,  children,  or  brothers.  This  demand  muff  be 
carried  before  the  ordinary  alcades,  and  by  appeal 
to  Council  of  the  Indies,  if  the  caufe  relates  to  any 
thing  of  a  thoufand  crowns  in  value.  However,  if  the 
adverfe  party  does  not  aiftruft  the  influence  againft 
which  this  law  provides,  the  appeal  may  be  carried 
before  the  court.  With  the  fame  confidence,  the 
plaintif  may  apply  to  the  royal  court  for  the  flrft 
degree  of  jurifdidtion,  though  his  adverfary  be  a 
member  of  that  tribunal. 

But,  in  cafe  of  a  criminal  charge  againft  the  auditors 
or  the  attorney-general,  the  prefident  and  the  ordinary 
alcades  are  the  judges.  If  an  auditor  is  called  on  as  a 
witnefs,  he  cannot  make  his  depofition  unlefs  as  the 
court  may  judge  proper,  left  the  facility  of  conver¬ 
ting  the  judges  into  witneffcs  might  put  it  in  the 
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power  of  parties  to  take  thofe  from  the  bench  whofe 
integrity  they  moft  fear. 

The  prefident  annually  names  an  auditor  who  is 
charged  with  the  fuperintendence  of  the  public 
officers,  with  the  reception  of  complaints  againft 
them  as  to  matters  not  meriting  a  formal  purfuit,  and 
with  their  puniihmenf. 

Tne  auditors  are,  in  their  turn,  fubjedt  to  fines 
for  their  abfence  without  fufficient  caufe,  or  for  other 
failures  of  that  fort ;  but  thefe  fines  the  law  recom¬ 
mends  to  be  made  ufe  of  but  fparingly,  for  fear  that 
their  frequent  repetition  Ihould  derogate  from  the 
refpeft  due  to  the  character  of  judge  ;  a  perfon  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  prefident  keeps  an  account  of  thefe 

pecuniary  penalties,  that  the  fums  may  be  deducted 
at  each  quarterly  payment. 

One  of  the  objefts  which  the  legifiature  feems  ever 
to  have  had  in  view,  is  to  guard  the  magnates  againft 
every  fort  of  corruption  or  fedudtion.  The  firft  and 
principal  mean,  with  refpeft  to  the  auditors,  who 
hold  the  firft  rank  as  magiftrates  in  the  colony,  is  the 
care  that  is  taken  to  name  them  temporarilyonly,  and 
to  make  them  pafs  from  one  court  to  another.  Befides 
this,  the  prefident,  the  auditors  and  the  attorney- 
general,  cannot  be  fathers  in  marriage  or  godfathers 
to  any  one  under  their  jurifdiftion,  nor  thefe  to  them 
but  only  one  with  refpebt  to  the  other  or  with  thofe 
of  their  relations,  which  are  of  that  rank  which  renders 
it  impoifible  for  them  to  be  their  judges.  The  pre¬ 
fident,  tne  auditors  and  the  attorney-general  muft  vifit 
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no  one,  muft  go,  whether  in  a  body  or  fingly,  to  no 
efpoufal,  wedding  or  interment,  except  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  or  obligatory  cafes* 

The  auditors  muft  not  live  with  the  barrifters,  re¬ 
porters,  fecretaries  or  clerks,  nor  fuffer  thefe  to  vifit 
them.  It  they  fail  to  obferve  thefe  duties,  after  having 
been  twice  reminded  of  them  by  the  prefident  or  by 
their  afibciates,  they  are  fubjeX  to  a  fine  of  the  amount 
of  the  income  of  a  day.  They  muft  be  equally  careful 
that  thofe  who  have  fuits  pending  do  not  keep  accom¬ 
pany  with  themfelves  or  their  wives. 

The  auditors  can  carry  on  no  trade  or  com¬ 
merce,  poffefs  neither  habitations,  land,  or  gardens, 
on  pain  of  the  lofs  g£  their  places  and  a  fine  of  two 
thoufand  ducats,  two  thirds  of  which  goes  to  the  re¬ 
venue  and  the  reft  to  the  informer.  Neither  can 
they  make  any  acquifition,  put  out  money,  or  execute 
powers  of  attorney,  and  their  wives  and  fuch  of  their 
children,  as  are  under  their  direXion  and  pdwer  are 
fubjeXed  to  the  fame  prohibition.  This  rigour  is 
fufficient  to  prove  that  they  would  be  highly  culpable 
if  they  were  to  accept  of  prefents,  fince  the  prefident  < 
and  the  auditors  ought  even  to  avoid  living  on  a 
familiar  footing  with  any  one  not  of  their  own  family* 
The  prefident  is  fpe  dally  ordered  to  fee  that  the  wives 
of  the  auditors,  and  other  officers  of  juftice  do  not 
form  connexions  with  other  women  of  the  place  they 
inhabit.  The  auditors  can  be  neither  councellors  or 
arbitrators,  and  with  regard  to  their  marriage  and  that 
of  their  children,  the  rules  relative  to  the  prefident  is 
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common  to  them,  and  the  Council  of  the  Indies  ought 
to  be  informed  of  every  infraction  of  them, 

The  auditors  wear,  as  I  have  already  faid,along  robe 
like  the  councellors  of  Spain,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  decorate  their  horfe  with  a  huofmg,  when  they  ride. 
Like  ail  other  public  agents,  they  can  pofTefs  but 
one  poft  at  a  time,  and  cannot  abfent  themfelves  from 
the  ifland  without  permiffion  from  the  king,  which  is 
common  to  all  the  members  of  the  royal  court. 

The  auditors  may  be  cited  to  receive  a  reprimand, 
but  this  muft  be  in  fecret.  If  it  is  for  feme  trifle, 
the  fenior  auditor  is  ordered  to  take  verbal  infor¬ 
mation,  in  place  of  doing  it  in  writing. 

There  being  no  criminal  aicades  in  the  royal  court 
of  Santo-Domingo,  every  auditor,  indiferiminately,  is 
obliged  to  hold,  for  three  months,  what  is  called  the 
provincial  audience ,  on  tuefdays,  thurfdays  and  fatur- 
days,  in  the  evening;  that  is  to  fay,  take  cognizance, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  of  the  civil  caufes,  arifing  in  the 
extent  of  five  leagues  from  the  city,  under  the  appeal  to 
the  royal  court,  at  the  time  of  the  decifion  of  which  the 
auditor  who  firft  gave  judgement  cannot  be  prefent, 
I  ffiould  here  have  much  to  add  concerning  the 
auditors,  but  this  will  naturally  enter  when  I  come  to 
confider  them  in  the  functions  eflfential  to  the  court, 
in  what  they  poffefs  and  are  bound  to  in  common 
with  other  officers,  and  I  wiffi  to  avoid  repetition 
and  confufion. 

The  fifeal  is  the  king’s  officer  and  a  fort  of  attorney- 
general  in  the  fovereign  court  of  France.  His  robe 
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is  like  that  of  the  auditors,  and  like  them  enters  the 
peal  where  are  the  judges  of  the  royal  court  on  days 
of  audience,  and,  though  he  has  no  voice  in  the  de- 
cifions  oi  the  tribunal,  he  may  affiil  at  his  fitting,  if 
he  thinks  proper  j  became  it  is  his  duty,  only  when 
the  intereft  of  the  lifcal  are  agitated.  The  prefident 
is  obliged  to  inform  him  when  there  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  court  to  be  held. 

The  principal  duty  of  this  agent  of  public  miniftry, 
is  to  maintain  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  watch 
over  the  execution  of  the  law  and  the  punilhmen't 
of  offences.  On  this  account  he  ought  to  fpeak  and 
a Cc  always  when  fuch  objefts  are  in,  queftion,  and 
confequently  he  has  the  right  to  take,  when  he  thinks 
proper,  cognizance  of  what  is  written  by  the  king  to 
the  royal  court,  of  all  the  abb  and  inftruments  in  the 
archives.  He  may  inform  the  king  of  whatever  he 
judges  neceffary,  and  if  he  has,  in  fuch  cafe,  need  of 
proofs  by  examination,  the  royal  court  prefcribes 
them.  As  the  exercife  of  his  functions  is  of  very 
high  importance,  and  has  he  could  not  attend  to  the 
defence  of  private  interefts  without  facrificing  the 
time  neceftary  to  the  defence  of  the  general  interefts, 
he  cannot  aft  as  a  councellor  or  arbitrator,  and  even 
to  abfent  himfelfhe  muft  have  the  permifilon  of  the 
prefident.  From  the  moment  that  lie  is  bindred 
from  executing  his  functions  by  any  caufe  whatever 
the  exercife  of  them  devolves  on  the  junior  auditor, 
unlefs  the  auditors  are  in  fo  fmall  number,  that  the 
prefident  finds  it  preferable  to  appoint  a  councellor 
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to  fupply  his  place,  which  may  aifo  be  done  by  the 
court,  when  it  replaces  the  prefident. 

When  the  prefident  judges  caufes  of  government, 
the  attorney-general  muft  be  prefent.  He  is  a  party 
in  all  the  tribunals  in  whatever  relates  to  the  treafure 
and  other  matters,  and  for  this  reafon  he  has  fubfti- 
tutes  or  folicitors.  All  the  caufes  of  police  ought  to 
be  examined  by  him  or  his  fubftitutes ;  he  affifts  at  the 
fales  made  for  the  profit  of  the  treafure,  and  he  takes 
the  lead  oi  all  the  fifcal  agents.  He,  with  the  officers 
of  domains  or  royal  treafury,  vifits  the  ffiips  on  their 
arrival  and  on  their  departure,  to  watch  over  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  contraband,  and  to  profecute 
in  cafe  of  contravention.  He  oppofes  the  acquittal 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  prefident  at  the  treafury,  "if 
they  are  not  conformable  to  the  orders  and  inftruc- 
tions  of  the  king  ;  he  annually  renders  an  account,  to 
the  Council  of  the  Indies,  of  the  deliberations  in 
fiic  j  matters,  and  fends  to  it  a  ftatement  of  the 
cauies  in  which  the  fifcal  is  interefted. 

The  prohibitions  impofed  on  the  prefident  and 

auditors  with  refped  to  marriage  and  acquifitions,  in 

the  relations  of  their  magifterial  life,  are  not  enough 

for  him;  he  mull,  befides,  watch  over  the  adherence 

to  thefe  .  rules  in  the  other  miniflers  of  juftice,  and 

guard  himfelf  againft  reprimands,  to  which  he  is 

iubjedt  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  auditors.  He  is 

ordered  to  hinder  the  temporary  officers,  named  by 

me  prefident,  from  prolonging  their  functions  beyond 
the  term  fixed  on. 


3  2  'Defcription  of  the 

In  proportion  as  the  miniftry  of  this  officer  is  for¬ 
midable,  he  ought  to  be  cautious  in  exercifing  it;  he 
ought  not,  then,  accufe  without  having  an  informant 
to  fupport  his  accufation,  unlefs  in  cafe  expreffly 
marked  out  by  the  law,  or  of  public  notorety,  and 
this  which  undoubtedly  repofes  on  his  wifdom,  dif- 
penfes  in  i'uch  cafes  with  his  giving  fecurity  to  anfwer 

:  f 

tor  the  calumny  or  coft,  a  fecurity  to  which  the  infor¬ 
mer  is  fubjeft.  The  attorney-general  may  challenge 
a  judge  of  the  court,  but  he  is  obliged,  like  a  fimple 
individual,  to  prove  the  grounds  of  his  challenge. 

He  annually  renders  an  account  to  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  of  things  of  importance  touching  the 
public  order,  after  having  conferred  on  the  fubjeft 
with  the  prefident  and  the  royal  court;  and  if  they  are 
not  of  his  opinion,  it  is  not  lefs  lawful  for  him  to 
fubmit  it  to  the  council. 

If  it  fhould  be  found  neceffary  for  him  to  have  a 
fubftitute  in  the  royal  court,  the  latter  would  have 
the  right  of  naming  him  and  of  fixing  his  falary. 

Jn  fpeaking  of  other  parts  of  the  adminiftration 
and  other  public  officers,  other  particulars  will  appear 
regarding  the  attorney-general ;  but  which  I  cannot 
introduce  here,  without  running  the  riik  of  a  repe- 
tion  hereafter. 

We  have  feen  that  the  royal  court  had,  at  its 
creation,  an  alguaz il - m a : or,  who  is  properly  fpeaking, 
a  fort  of  high  Iheriff.  He  has  the  fame  rank  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  as  the  alguazil-majors  ot  Valadolkl  and 
Grenada.  He  fits  at  the  audiences'  and  follows  the 
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attorney-general  in  the  ceremonies.  He  executes 

the  orders  of  the  court,  and  the  ordinances  of 
police  in  the  place  of  its  refidence.  Before  he  enters 
on  his  functions,  he  muft  fwear  before  the  auditors,  and 
this  formality  is  equally  required  of  the  lieutenants 
which  he  has  the  choice  of,  provided  that  he  does  not 
take  them  from  among  the  retainers  of  the  prefident 
or  auditors,  and  that  he  can  affirm,  like  the  lieutenants, 
that  his  choice  is  not  the  effeft  of  a  bargain  between 
them. 

He  alfo  choofes  the  keepers  of  the  prifons  of  the 
court  (alcades  de  las  carceles),  and  prefents  them  to 
the  tribunal  for  examination.  At  the  executions 
there  muft  be  a  lieutenant  of  the  alguazil-major  pre- 
fent,  unlefs,  in  very  particular  cafes,  the  court  fhouid 
order  him  to  attend  himfelf.  When  an  auditor  or 
other  perfon  is  fent  as  commifiary  of  the  court, 
the  alguazil-major  may  infift  on  accompanying  him, 
if  the  audience  do  not  decide  otherwife ;  but  he  has 
no  greater  retribution  than  every  other  alguazil,  and 

in  his  abfence  the  court  appoints  one  in  his  place  who 
has  all  his  rights. 

If  the  royal  officers  or  thofe  of  the  domains  take 
an  alguazil  to  vifit  veffels,  it  is  the  alguazil-major 
who  accompanies  them.  Both  he  and  his  fubftitutes 
are  obliged  to  attend  the  fittings  of  the  court,  on 
pain  of  a  fine,  applied  to  the  relief  of  poor  prifoners, 
and  to  efcort  the  auditors  when  they  go  in  a  body. 
They  muft  alfo  patrol  during  the  night  for  the  public 

tranquility,  or  anfwer  for  the  damage  which  their 
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negligence  may  occafion.  Another  of  their  duties  is 
to  vifit  public  places,  to  prevent  diforder. 

The  alguazil-major  and  his  lieutenants  may  arreft 
any  one  taken  in  the  fact  -}  if  by  day,  they  conduct 
the  offenders  before  the  court,  or  they  put  them  in 
prifon,  and  give  information  to  the  court  the  next 
morning.  An  exactitude  to  arreft  in  virtue  of  the 
mandates  of  jufti'ce,  is  alfo  an  obligation  that  muft  be 
fcru'puloufly  fulfilled,  and  for  the  better  maintenance 
of  the  police,  the  alguazil-major  ought,  the  faturday 
of  every  week,  render  an  exadl  account  of  what  he 
has  done.  Finally,  this  officer  ought  never  to  forget, 
that  he  his  comprehended  among  the  perfons  prohi¬ 
bited  to  buy  or  contradt,  that  he  may  be  independent, 
and  impartial  in  the  exercice  of  his  functions,  which 
may  have  great  influence  on  the  public  tranquility. 

Each  court  having  a  chancery  belonging  to  it, 
the  feals  are  there  depofited.  In  all  fcates  this  fign  of 
fovereignty  obtains  the  higheft  marks  of  refpedt,  be- 
caufe  it  gives  the  public  fandlion  to  differents  adts. 
and,  accordingly,  when  new  feals  are  lent,  the  court 
itfelf  is  obliged  to  go  in  a  body  to  receive  them  at  the 
landing  place.  They  are  placed  on  a  horfe  richly 
caprifonned.  The  prefident  walks  on  the  right,  the 
dean  of  the  auditors  on  the  left,  and  all  is  done  with 
as  much  lolemnity  and  refpedt  as  if  the  king  himfelf 
were  intering.  The  feals  are  carried  to  the  court  - 
houfe,  where  they  are  placed  on  a  fpot,  at  once  fafe 
and  reipedtable.  The  leal  is  applied  to  the  adts,  in 
paper  and  on  coloured  wax.  Every  things  ifliied  by 
the  court  it  ought  to  be  fealed. 
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It  belongs  to  the  Grand-Chancellor  of  the  Indies, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  the  chief  of  the  Council-  of  the  Indies, 
to  which  office  this  place  has  been  added,  to  name  a 
fubftitute  for  himfelf  to  the  royal  court  of  Santo-Do- 
mingo  ;  and  as  the  title  of  chief  of  the  regifter  was 
joined  to  that  of  Crand-Chancellor,  the  fubftitute  is 
alfo  charged  with  that  branch.  The  fees  of  the  feal 
and  regiftering  are  fixed  at  the  triple  of  thofe  of  Val¬ 
ladolid  and  Grenada. 

This  fubftitute  takes  his  place  in  the  court  at  the 
head  of  the  bench  of  the  councellors.  He  has  alfo 
the  particular  care  of  a  chamber  where  there  are  two 
bureaux,  one  of  which  contains  the  fuits  clofed  by 
the  court,  with  a  label  on  each  fuit,  and  the  other  all 
the  ads,  the  pragmaticks  and  the  fchedules,  eftabli- 
ftiing  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  royal  court. 

In  the  courts  there  are  perfons  fpecially  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  the  report  of  the  fuits,  wher 
ther  in  civil  or  criminal  matters.  Thefe  reporters 
are  named  by  the  prefident  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies.  They  muft  be  graduates,  and  muft  take, 
before  they  enter  on  their  fundions  in  the  court,  an 
oath  to  conform  themfelves  to  the  laws  and  rules  of 
that  tribunal.  If  they  fail  to  attend  at  the  fittings 
■  at  the  time  they  ought  to  make  their  reports,  they 
are  fined.  In  the  interlocutories  thefe  reports  are 
verbal,  and  in  other  cafes,  in  writing,  unlefs  the  fuit 
be  for  lefs  than  a  hundred  dollars.  The  report  ouo-ht 
to  contain  the  principal  points  of  each  fuit,  the  proofs 
the  fubftance  of'  the  writings  and  obfervations  on  the 
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procedure,  to  determine  whether  it  is  regular  or  not. 
In  criminal  matters,  however,  the  auditors  themfel- 
ves  read  the  ,depofitions.  The  report  or  relation , 
to  make  ufe  of  the  Spanifh  word,  muft  be  figned 
and  certified  by  the  reporter,  who  reads  it  to  the 
counfel  of  the  parties,  and  the  attorneys,  who  are 
obliged  to  attend  the  furmmons  given  for  this  lefture, 
under  the  penalty  of  a  fine.  The  parties  pay,  in 
equal  portions,  the  cofts  of  the  report,  and  the  re— 
pottetj  obtain  executions  to  compel  fuch  payment. 

-  The  reporter  ought,  befides,  to  make  out  an 
explanatory  memorial  of  the  caufe  for  the  judges, 
when  the  parties  requeft  it,  and  his  fignature  guaran¬ 
ties  its  veracity.  He  cites  and  numbers  the  different 
articles,  and  if  he  omits  an  important  fa<5t  he  is 
mulcted  in  ten  dollars  fine,  or  in  a  fine  fixed  by  the 
prefident  if  the  omiffion  is  trifling.  The  reporters 
cannot  change  with  each  other  the  fuits  diftributed 
among  them ;  they  muft  conform  themfelves  to  the 
fixed  rates,  fign  their  receipts,  lodge  near  the  court- 
houfe,  avoid  living  with  the  judges,  be  paid  their 
fixed  falaries  out  of  the  cofts  of  juftice,  and  conform 
themfelves  to  the  prohibition,  already  often  men¬ 
tioned,  againft  contracting  and  acquiring 

The  clerk  of  the  chamber  (eferivano  de  camara) 
occupies  a  place,  the  produce  of  which  is  farmed, 
but  he  is  fubmitted  to  an  examination  of  capacity. 
He  is  obliged  to  attend  at  the  fittings  of  the  court, 
half  an  hour  before  they  begin,  to  receive  the  requefts. 

It  is  his  duty  to  caufe  the  fuits  to  be  diftributed,  and 
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io  inform  the  attorney-general  of  thofe  in  which  his 
office  requires  him  to  intereft  himfelf,  arid  to  whom  he 
ought  even  to  fend  them.  Through  him  the  re¬ 
porters  ought  to  receive  the  fuits  three  days  after 
they  are  definitively  concluded.  When  an  auditor 
charged  with  a  commiffion,  prefcribes  a  proof,  it  is 
his  duty  to  receive  it.  The  fentenccs  ought  to  be 
written  in  his  hand,  and  on  the  very  day  of  paffing 
them,  he  muft  notify  them  to  the  parties,  which 
takes  place  alfo  towards  the  attorney-general,  when 
he  is  a  party,  if  he  has  not  been  prefent  at  the  deci- 
fion.  He  muft  keep  a  regifter  of  the  fines  laid  by 
the  royal  court,  and  deliver  an  abftract  of  them  to 
the  collector,  each  week.  Pie  makes  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  writings  without  difplacing  them,  and 
can  return  no  one  without  the  feal  of  the  court.  His 

fees  are  fixed  by  a  tarif,  and  he  gives  a  receipt  of 
them. 

Before  I  fpeak  of  the  other  officers  of  the  royal 
court,  comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  mi- 
nifterial  officers  (miniftros),  I  muft  fay  fomethingof 
the  legiflation  of  the  clergy  and  other  tribunals, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  parts  of  the  religious, 
judiciary,  or  financical  adminiftration. 

There  is  in  Spain  a  code  of  laws  of  the  Indies 
under  the  title  of  ColleSim  oftb,  law,  cf  the  Hntdoms 
of, be  hi,,,.  The  publication  of  them  was  provided 
for  by  law  in  .63.,  and  in  them  is  found  all  that  is 
prefcribed,  for  thefe  diftant  countries,  which  has  no, 
been  abrogated.  Whatever  is  contained  in  this  col- . 
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le<5tion  has  the  force  of  a  law.  A  fecond  edition  of 
it  was  printed  in  1756,  (  *  )  and  I  am  informed, 
that  at  this  time  a  third  is  underhand.  One  cannot 

help  obferving  on  this  fubject,  the  difference  between 

\ 

the  characters  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  French,  fince 
there  is  not  one  of  the  colonies  of  the  latter  which 
has  not  a  voluminous  code  of  its  own. 

One  of  the  rules  prefcribed  for  the  Indies,  is  to 
conform  to  the  laws  of  Caftille,  in  all  cafes  where 
thofe  of  the  Indies  are  mute  ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  in  Spain,  when  the  laws  of  Caftille  are  filent,  the 
roman  laws  are  confulted,  and  that  in  ecclefiaftical 
matters,  the  canon  law  is  the  rule  that  is  invariably 
followed. 

The  laws  emanate  immediately  from  the  monarch, 
and  prefcribe  to  look  on  as  nul  all  fuch  as  are  de¬ 
termined  on  upon  erroneous  reafons,  or  from  a  mif- 
reprefentation  of  real  facts.  They  ought  befides,  to 
remain  unexecuted,  if  not  legalized  by  the Teal  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies.  When  the  law  is  eflentially 
bad,  it  muft,  however,  be  executed,  with  the  referve 
of  the  reprefentations  of  the  royal  court  and  thofe 
•who  are  enabled  to  carry  truth  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  unlefs  the  bad  effeft  of  the  law  would  be  irre¬ 
parable  and  of  fcandalous  coniequence. 

The  laws  for  the  Indies  are  figned  by  the  king,  and 
when  the  Council  of  the  Indies  propofes  to  him  to 
make  or  abrogate  thefe  laws,  it  muft  be  by  a  plurality 

(*)  In  four  Volumes,  fmall  folio. 
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of  two  thirds  of  the  voices.  But  from  a  cuftom  not 
exempt  from  dangers,  independently  of  thefe  laws, 
there  are  befides  royal  fchedules,  provifions  and  even 
Ample  diipatches,  which,  under  pretence  of  main¬ 
taining  and  explaining  the  law  may  weaken  or 
change  it.  It  can  never  be  diflembled,  that  the  per¬ 
manence  or  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  even  its 
pride,  is  a  check  againft  innovations,  and  the  liability 
of  places  in  the  mother  country  is  another,  againft 
the  fluctuation  and  deftruftion  of  principles. 

The  fchedules  relative  to  the  finances,  ought  to  be 
depofited  in  the  royal  courts,  thofe  for  the  public 
treafure  in  a  particular  regifter,  and  all  thofe  addrefied 
to  the  prefident,  as  chief  of  the  court,  make  alfo  a 
part  of  its  depofits.  I  fliall  obferve  here,  that  the 
law  orders,  that  the  fending  of  a  law  to  fome  one, 
cannot  be  conceived  as  attributing  to  him  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  what  it  prefcribes  or  forbids. 

The  municipal  corps  have  fent  them,  at  tlieir  ex¬ 
pence,  copies  of  the  general  laws,  and  alfo  of  the  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  royal  court,  when  they  concern  them. 
With  refpeCt  to  the  regulations  that  thefe  municipal 
bodies  make  for  their  local  government,  their  execu¬ 
tion  may  be  authorifed  for  two  years  by  the  royal 
court,  who  fends  them  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

It  it  is  the  preiident  who  approves  of  them,  they 
have  a  proviflonary  execution  till  the  court  has  exa¬ 
mined  them.  But  in  this  examination,  as  in  that  of 
every  local  regulation,  the  fpt'rit  of  the  laws  of  Spain 
mull  be  adhered  to  as  nearly  as  poffible.  * 
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If  a  council  other  than  that  of  the  Indies,  Writes  to 
the  government  or  the  coufrt,  the  difpatc-h  muft  be 
fent  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

The  laws  of  the  Indies  bear  all  the  marks  of  the 
profound  refpecl  which  the  Spaniards  have  for  their 
religion,  and  I  fhall  not  fail  to'give  the  reader  feveral 
proofs  of  this,  in  fpeaking  of  the  clergy. 

In  all  the  Indies  the  patronage  belongs  exclufively 
to  the  king.  The  prefident  exercifes  it,  and  he  names 
a  perfon  to  affift  even  at  the  examination  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  epifcopal  chair.  The 
attorney-general  alfo  muft  attend  to  matters  of  pa¬ 
tronage. 

Ecclefiaftical  immunities  are  fpecially  recommended 
in  the  Indies,  where  the  feamen  may,  however,  be 
taken  from  the  churches  and  convents,  and  fent  to 

Spain. 

The  archbifhop,  before  he  takes  poffeffion  of  his 
fee,  muft  take  an  oath,  before  a  fecretary  or  notary,  to 
acknowlege  the  royal  jurifdidion  and  patronage  and 
the  rights  referved  to  the  king.  If  he  does  not  ex¬ 
hibit  a  proof  of  having  done  this,  the  government 
ought  to  oppofe  his  reception.  The  archbifhop  is 
obliged  to  refide  in  his  fee,  which  rule  is  general  for 
all  public  officers  in  Spain,  and  he  cannot  return  to 
the  kingdom,  without  the  king’s  permiffion.  With 
refped  to  his  jurifdidion,  the  royal  court  ought  to 
oppofe  all  encroachments  that  he  might  •  attempt,  but 
this  court  is  equally  charged  to  aid  the  authority  and 
refpeft  to  the  dignity  of  the  prelate. 
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The  revenue  of  the  vacant  benefices  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  deceafed  prelates  belong  to  the  kin  ?,  in 
virtue  of  a  concordate  made  with  the  holy  fee,  which 
can  exercife  no  immediate  authority  in  the  colonies, 
fince  no  brief  nor  bull  can  be  there  received  and  pu- 
blilhed,  if  not  accompanied  with  the  fanction  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  ;  and  the  embaflador  of  Spain 
at  Rome,  ought  even  to  fee  that  none  are  there  delive¬ 
red  without  the  confent  of  the  council. 

I 

Every  twelve  years,  at  lead,  there  ought  to  be 
held  provincial  councils,  at  which  the  prefident  affifts 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  a  lynod  council  every 
year,  an  obligation  that  the  prefident  muft  take  care 
to  fee  fulfilled.  Before  the  refult  of  the  former  can 
be  publilhed,  it  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the  Council 
of  the  Indies,  and  with  refped  to  the  fecond,  it  is 
lufficient  for  it  to  be  fent  to  the  prefident  and  royal 

court,  who,  if  they  difapprove,  fend  it  to  the  Council 

of  the  Indies. 

*  ' 

T.  he  archbiihop  has  an  ordinary,  and  the  rights 
belonging  to  this  dignity  in  the  chapter.  He  mufc 
attend  to  the  abfence  of  the  prebends,  and  here  the 
prefident  alfo  has  an  active  power;  for  the  whole 
chapter  are  obliged  to  obferve  the  regulation  ofrefi- 
dence.  The  capitulatory  formalities,  the  drefs  of 
the  archbiihop,  of  the  canons,  dignitaries,  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  altars,  the  ritual,  all  muft  take  for  model 
the  cathedral  of  Seville,  on  which  we  muft  recoiled 

Santo-Domingo  depended,  before  it  became  an  arch- 
bifnoprick. 

Vol.  Ik  p 
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V/  hen  the  fee  is  vacant,  the  attention  of  the  prefi- 
dent  becomes  more  neceflfary,  and  his  influence  is 
at  all  times  fuch,  that,  with  his  fan&ion,  the  arch¬ 
bishop  may  difmifs  an  ecclefiaftic  of  irregular  life.  If 
even  it  fhould  be  a  preacher,  where  zeal  fhould  fo 
carry  him  away,  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  reftraining  him 
within  the  bounds  of  difcretion,  by  the  means  of 
admonition,  the  prefident  might  fend  him  to  Spain. 
As  the  king  defrays  all  the  expences  of  divine 
vice,  the  tithes  belong  to  him,  in  confequence  of 
a  concefiion  of  the  pope.  They  fhould  to  be  collected 
on  the  articles  and  in  the  proportion  following  ;  for  ' 
is  eafy  to  perceive  by  the  enumeration  of  the  articles 
alone,  that  there  are  many  of  them  not  produced  in 
the  Spanifh  colony,  at  leaft  now,  and  that  fome  of 
them  have  never  been  produced  there. 

On  wheat,  rye,  barley,  millet,  indian-corn,  oats, 
peace,  lentils,  french-beans,  vetches,  and  all  other 
grain,  garden  vegetables  and  feeds,  one  meafure  out 
ot  ten  5  and  of  things  not  meafurable,  a  tenth  is  taken 
as  near  as  poffible,  without  defalcation,  either  for  feed, 
rent,  or  any  other  expences  whatever.  The  fame  is 

obferved  with  refpeft  to  rice  and  cocoa,  when  in  a 
ftate  fit  for  fale.  ' 

On  kids,  lambs,  fucking  pigs,  chicken,  goflings, 
ducklings,  young  pigeons,  though  for  home  confump- 
tion,  the  tenth,  by  the  head ;  which  takes  place  alfo 
with  refpeft  to  calves,  horfe  and  mare  colts,  mules  and 
affes,  old  enough  to  be  fhod,  and  as  to  pigs  and 
towl,  they  are  taken  at  the  age,  when  they  can  live 
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without  the  old  ones.  As  a  half  is  due  on  every  five, 
the  tithingman  takes  one  and  pays  for  the  other  half, 
under  eftimation,  if  neceffary. 

The  tenth  of  all  milk  fold  is  taken,  ofhog’s  lard, 
cheefe,  wool,  and  all  fruits  whatever,  though  confu- 
medat  home,  except  of  pine  apples  and  villotas .  The 
tenth  is  paid  for  of  honey,  wax,  fwarms,  flax,  hemp, 
cotton,  fhumac,  madder,  woad,  chalk  and  mindon ;  of 
cochenille  and  indigo.  With  regard  to  the  tithe  on 
herbage,  it  is  paid  in  money,  and  of  filk  one  cod  out 
of  ten. 

Of  fugar,  fuch  as  is  clayed  pays  five  per  centum ; 
the  refined,  fkimmed;  the  fontaines ,  molafles,  the 
clarified,  the  mixed,  the  coarfe  firop  and  the  bitter 
lirop,  four  per  centum .  One  caffavi-bread  out  of 
twenty,  the  tenth  of  t^ie  caflavium. 

No  one  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tithes, 
and  even  the  king’s  domains  are  fubje&ed  to  them, 
or  are  reckoned  in  the  product.  No  perfon  can  quit 
his  canton  unlefs  he  has  paid  his  tithes  ;  the  filhery  and 
the  chace  are  exempted. 

;  '  There  are  no  perfonal  tithes.  The  country  tithes 
are  due  only  conformably  to  the  inftruments,  and  do 
not  comprehend  metals  and  other  things  excepted  in 
the  bulls. 

The  firft  fruits  are  the  fame  as  in  the  archbifho- 

prik  of  Seville.  In  general  half  a  fanegue  ( i )  is  due 

*  *  »'■ . 

(1)  The  fanegue  is  a  weight  nearly  equal  to  a  hundred  pounds 
troy.  - 

F  1 


above  or  below  this  quantity.  Of  the  article  cannot 
be  eftimated  by  fanegues,  it  is  valued  in  the  proportion 
above  mentioned.  If  milk  as  much  is  due  as  can  be 
milked  the  firft  night. 

i  he  product  of  the  vacancies  is  not  demanded 
till  four  months  after  the  new  incumbent  has  taken 
poffeffion,  and  it  is  eftimated  at  the  mean  rate  of  the 
five  preceding  years. 

The  ecclefiafticks  can  fill  no  employment,  nor  can 
they  carry  on  any  kind  of  trade  or  commerce.  They 
are  not,  however,  forbidden  to  have  plantations,  and 
Valverde  is  a  perfonal  proof  of  this. 

The  royal  court  may  require  of  the  prelate  to 
make  hisdioeefian  vifits,  and  to  call  fynods,  if  he  ne¬ 
glects  this  part  of  his  duty,  and  he  may  even  aft  againft 
him  or  any  ecclefiaftical  judge  whatever,  if  either  was 
to  caufe  a  ceffation  of  divine  funftions,  after  the  court 
had  ordered  the  fufpenfion  to  be  taken  off.  When 
the  royal  court  has  pronounced  fentence  of  banifh- 
ment  againft  an  ecclefiaftic,  it  muft  fend  him,  with 
the  profecution,  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  This 
precaution  is  not  the  only  one  required  of  the  court 
towards  the  clergy ;  for,  if  indecent  requefts  are  ad- 
dreffed  to  it  againft  the  arch'oifhop,  it  muft  caufe  them 
to  be  torn,  and  all  the  requefts  againft  the  perfons  of 
the  clergy  are  read  in  fecret. 

Neither  the  prefident  nor  the  members  of  the  royal 
court  nor  their  wives,  can  enter  the  infide  of  the  con¬ 
vents  of  the  nuns,  nor  go  into  the  parlours  at  hours 
\vhen  they  are  not  commonly  open. 
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The  attorney-general  examines  the  caufes  which 

go  berore  the  ordinary  touching  the  immunities  of  the 

church.  He  ought  alfo  to  make  complaint  againft  the 

difpofition  made  by  the  ecclefiafticks  of  what  they 

have  acquired  contrary  to  the  prohibitions  of  the 
councils. 

With  regard  to  the  cures,  they  are,  in  Spanifn  St. 
Domingo,  fubmitted  to  the  choice  of  the  archbifhop' 
The  regular  clergy  alfo  acknowledge  his  jurifdiftion’ 
and  as  they  cannot  go  into  the  Indies  without  a  dif- 
imffion,  without  being  acknowledged  by  the  attorney 
of  the  million,  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  with¬ 
out  the  permiffion  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  who 
takes  care  that  they  are  furnilhed  with  alms  or  the 
viatica,  who  ought  to  procure  them  what  is  neceffary 
for  their  voyage,  there  are  fo  many  precautions  that 
ought  naturally  to  be  taken  that  they  may  be  chofen 
xn  fuch  fort  as  to  produce  no  fcandal. 

But  there  is  a  fcandal  to  reafon  and  humanity  with 

which  the  Spanifh  government  has  ftained  the  New 

Wor  d  j  and  that  is,  the  tribunal,  the  very  name  of 

which  excites  horror,  becaufe  it  indicates,  an  exami 

nation  into  what  man  ought  to  have  entirely  in  his 

own  breaft,  when  even  he  has  nothing  left  on  earth 
his  confcience.  '  * 

As  early  as  the  year  1517,  the  cardinal  of  Toledo 
mquifitor  general,  gave  the  bifhops  ofSanto-Domingo 
and  Conception  de  la  Vega  commiffions  as  inqui- 
fitors,  for  their  refpeftive  jurifdhftions. 

The  25  of  January  1560,  was  the  difaftrous  day  on 
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which  a.  law  opened  to  the  inquifition  a  door  to  this 
part  of  the  world;  and  ever  fince  the  a6th  of  De¬ 
cember  1 1571,  it  has  had  three  tribunals,  one  at  Lima, 
another  at  Mexico  and  a  third  at  Carthagena ;  it  is 
on  this  laft  that  Spanifh  St.  Domingo  depends. 

Each  of  thefe  tribunals  is  compofed  of  two  inqui¬ 
fitors,  an  attorney-general,  an  alguazil-major,  a  col¬ 
lector,  a  fecret-notary  and  other  fubalter  officers, 
necefiary  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  holy-office.  Though 
Santo-Domingo  is  not  the  chief  place  of  the  refidence 
of  the  tribunal,  the  reader  will  pardon  me,  perhaps, 
if  I  give  here  fome  account  of  the  reception  which 
the  law,  orders  fhould  be  given  to  the  inquifitors  on 
their  arrival  in  the  chief  place,  at  the  time  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  tribunal,  becaufe  it-feems  well  calculated 
to  give  an  idea,  of  that  degree  of  depreffion  to  which 

-the  fpirit  of  the  people  is  funk. 

"When  the  veffel  bearing  the  inquifitors  is  come  to 
■anchor,  they  give  the  governor  notice  of  their  arrival, 
that  he  may  prepare  them  appartements  in  a  convent, 
or  if  there  be  no  convent,  in  a  decent  dwelling  houfe. 
When  they  land,  the  artillery  by  land  andfea,  fire  a 
) ;  and  this  is  ahvys  on  a  funday  or  holyday,  in 
[1C  morning,  when  the  greateft  poffible  pomp  is 
ifplayed.  The  bilhop  and  chapter,  the  governor 
nd  municipal  body,  wait  for  them  on  the  beach  The 
roceffion  begins  in  the  following  order.  *  he  bilhop 
,r  archbifhop  takes  the  fenior  inquifitor  on  s  ng 
and,  while  the  governor  takes  the  right  of  the  junior 
rquifitor.  If  the  bilhop  is  abfent,  the  fenior  inqu- 
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fitor  walks  between  the  junior  inquifitor  and  the  go¬ 
vernor,  the  former  on  his  right  and  the  latter  on  his 
left.  The  attorney-general,  after  having  made  the 
fign  of  the  crofs,  takes  the  ftandard  of  the  faith,  and 
walks  with  it  between  the  dean  of  the  chapter  and  the 
lieutenant  gevernor,  or  between  the  two  perfons  next 
in  dignity ;  then  comes  the  alguazil-major  between 
the  two  next,  and  fucceflively  the  collector  and 
lecret-notary,  in  the  lame  manner. 

The  proceffion  thus  advences  to  the  cathedral 
where  they  are  received  with  the  crofs,  by  the  clergy’ 
Tinging  Te  deum.  The  inquifitors  and  their  officers’ 
go  into  the  greateft  chapel  on  the  golpel  fide,  where 
there  are  three  feats  of  velvet  placed,  for  the  inqui¬ 
fitors  and  their  attorney-general,  with  a  carpet  and 
two  culhions  only,  which  are  for  the  inquifitors.  The 
officers  are  feated  on  the  bench  covered  with  a  carpet. 
The  biihop  and  chapter  are  in  the  choir  ghe  governor 
and  the  municipal  body  on  the  epiftle  fide.  A  folemn 
mafs  of  thanks -giving  for  the  eftabliffiment  of  the  holy 
office  is  fung.  Then  the  governor  and  others,  take 
the  canonical  oath,  and  the  fchedule  and  provifions 
of  the  inquifitors,  who  are  conduced  to  their  appart- 
ments,  in  the  fame  order  as  to  the  cathedral. 

Some  days  after  the  inquifitors  publiffi  the  edift  of 
the  faith.  The  governor  and  municipal  body  attends 
them.  The  firlt  inquifitor  is  in  the  middle,  the  fecond 
on  his  left,  and  the  governor  on  his  right.  The  at 
torney-general  is  between  the  two  perfons  next  in 
confequence  after  the  governor,  and  with  regard  to 
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the  alguazil-major,  the  collector  and  fecret-notary, 
they  go  with  the  municipal  magiftrates  (regidors). 
Arrived  at  the  church,  two  canons  prefent  holy- 
water  to  the  inquifitors,  and  conduct  them  to  their 
place,  in  the  great  chapel,  already  mentioned,  where 
they  fit  at  all  the  afts  of  faith.  If  the  inquifitors  come 

1  _  . 

to  the  church  on  the  days  of  folemn  feftivals,  they 
have  the  chapel  to  themfelves  alfo,  but  then  the 
canons  are  not  to  accompany  them,  as  at  the  afts  of 
faith. 

If  a  public  aft  of  faith  is  to  be  folemnized,  at  which 
the  bilhop,  the  chapter,  the  governor  and  municipal 
bodv  ought  to  affift,  it  is  in  the  fame  order  as  that  of 
the  public  entry  on  the  arrival.  The  proeeffion 
goes  to  the  amphitheatre  erefted  on  the  public  fquarej 
there  the  bilhop  and  his  chapter  range  themfelves 
on  the  right,  the  governor  and  town-magiftrates  on 
the  left,  the  inquifitors  under  a  canopy.  If  the  bilhop  is 
abfent,  the  dean  takes  the  left  of  the  junior  inquifitor} 
and  in  going  to  the  amphitheatre,  the  governor  takes 
the  place  of  the  bilhop,  on  the  left  of  the  fenior 
inquifitor,  and  the  dean  on  the  left  of  the  junior ;  but 
arrived  at  the  amphitheatre,  the  governor  and  dean 
take  the  left  of  the  inquifitors;  the  chapter  being  on 
the  right  and  the  municipal  body  on  the  left.  The 
alguazil-major  of  the  town  muft  alfo  be  on  the  fquare, 
becaufe  the  police  during  the  day  is  committed  to 

him. 

The  agents  of  the  inquifitor,  that  is  to  fay,  his 

contador,  or  minifter  of  the  finances,  the  doftor  in 

divinity 

I 
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divinity  and  others,  precede  thofe  whom  all  the  tri¬ 
bunal  ought  to  precede,  becaufe  they  are  look  upon 
as  making  part  of  it. 

It  is  from  the  prod  u<k  of  the  confifcations  made  by 
the  mquifition  that  its  minifters  are  paid,  unlefs  their 
mfufficiency  obliges  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
public  treafure.  In  every  cathedral  church,  there  is 
a  canonicate  left  vacant,  the  income  of  which  is  re- 
ferved  for  the  inquifition.  Its  officers,  named  pro  inte¬ 
rim  (who  are  appointed  by  the  vice-roy,  from  the 
attorney-general  inclufively),  have  only  the  half  of 
the  falary  attached  to  their  places.  The  officers  of 

z  s:";:r ire  cserapKd  from  ^ 
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The  number  of familiars  of  the  holy-office  is  inde¬ 
terminate,  and  they  may  carry  on  commerce,  becaiffif 
they  are  not  looked  upop  as  members  of  the  inquiflY 
tion.  I  pafsover  in  fiiice  a  crowd  of  particulars : 
»h,ch  would  be  merely  hiftorical,  ro  come  the’ 
manner  m  which  the  tribunal,  eftablilhed,  by  the 
wnh  of  the  grand  inquifttor  i»l  ,„yal  pleaJ 

Carthagena,  exercifes  'its  jurifdiftion  at  Santo-Ao 
mingo.  *  u~ 

There  ia  a  commiftiry  who.  though  he  might  b,  „ 
by  man,  is  an  ecclelialHck,  and  almoft  always  a  canon 

“  alguazil  and  leveral  familiar,  l 

:  aim°ft  city  of  s'  ztr 

It  is  an  advantage  that  it  enjoys  ftill  niore  than' 
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fftion  in  thefe  latter  is  much  lefs  fevere  than  in  the 
jpother  country. 

The  commiffary  of  the  inquifition  is  far  from  en¬ 
joying  the  plenitude  of  the  power  of.  thofe  whofe 
delegate  only  he  is,  and  the  law  prefcribes  even  that 
he  fhould  be  circumfpeft:  in  what  he  does.  He  is 
more  than  they  obliged  to  remember,  that  the  inqui¬ 
fition  has  no  authority,  over,  the  univerfities,  and  that 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  government  is  totally 
out  of  his  reach.  The  commiffary  muff  not  render 
what  is  called  duties  of  civility,  to  individuals,  but  be 
very  gratious.  towards  the  inhabitants,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  accompanying  him  in  his  public  funftions. 
The  quality  of  commiffary,  which  attracts  a  great 
part  of  the  awful  and  fuperftitious  refpeft  paid  to  the 
inquifition,  does  not,  however,  fhelter  him  who  is  in- 
vefted  with  it,  from  the  profecution  from  crimes  that 
he  may  be  guilty  of. 

I  have  but  a  word  more  to  fay  of  the  inquifition  : 
every  where  the  object  of  its  molt  implacable  hatred 
is,  books,  and  this  character  is  as  apparent  at  Saint- 
Domingo  as  any  where*  A  weak  fight  is  ever  woun¬ 
ded  by  the  light.  The  inquifition  preferves  here  alfo 
its  rooted  antipathiy  for  the,  Jews,  Moors  and  natives 
of  Barbary.  ■  . 

There  is,  befides,  in  Spanifh  Indies^  another  eftabli- 
ihment  or  tribunal,  for  religious  matters,  but  which  at 
leaft  has  neither  terrors  nor  torments ;  this  is  the  holy.- 
crufade  (Junta  cruzado, )}  a  name  taken  from  a  bull, 
the  original  object  of  which  was*  to  give  indulgences 
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to  all  thofe  who  lhould  make  offerings  of  money, 
©r  of  their  arms,  to  be  employed  again  ft  the  infidels, 
-At  prefent  it  is  more  than  a  Crufade  purely  fpiri- 
tual,  it  is  in  reality  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  tax, 
though  it  appears  to‘  the  option  of  every  one  to  re- 
fufe  to  purchafe  the  bull;  but  it  offers  fo  much  good 
for  fo  low  a  price,  and  the  negleffing  to  procure  it 
indicates  an  indifference  fo  bordering  on  unbelief,  that 
every  one,  even  the  ecclefiafticks,  purchafes  the  ce- 
leftial  treasures,  and  with  them  the  liberty  of  eating- 
meat,  eggs  and  milk,  during  the  meagre  days  of  lent, 
provided  he  be  authorized  by  the  opinion  of  his 
doftor  and  confeffor. 

There  are  befides,  bulls  for  the  ceffation  of  the 
pains  of  a  confcience  weighed  down  by  wealth  inva¬ 
ded  or  ill  acquired,  and  this  is  an  article  within  the 
competence,  and  that  makes  part  of  the  profits  of  the 
holy-crufade.  j  :  :  * 

The  principal  feat  of  this  tribunal  is  in  Spain,  and 
its  chief  is  a  magiftrate,  who  is  called,  Commtjfary- 
general  of  the  Crufade.  This  eftablifhment  has  exifted 
fince  1525,  and  Was  rendered  applicable  to  the 
Spanifh  Indies  only  by  a  law  of  the  16  th  of  May,  1609; 
and  as  it  wifhes  to  have  a  tribunal  of  the  Crufade  in 
each  place  of  the  Indies,  where  there  is  a  royal  court, 
Santo-Domingo  has  one.  Here  it 'is  compofed  of  a 
fub -delegate  of  the  Commiffary-general  of  Spain,  of 

The  fenior  auditor,  the  attorney-general  of  the  royal 

court,  and  the  eldeft  officer  of  the , public  treafurp, 
who  takes  the  title  of  cOntadorof  the  Crufade, 
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1  he  fub-delegate  general  is  often  a  canon,  but 
this  place,  wuhout  doubt  confidered  as  very  hono¬ 
rable,  is  Hill  more  elevated  by  the  title  of  fuperinten- 
daat,  which  the  prefident  of  St.  Domingo  does  not 
difdain  to  accept  of,  as  many  of  them  have  proved 
by  adding  it  to  their  qualities. 

The  fub-delegate  general  eftablifhes,  in  the  places 
’..'here  he  tninks  neceflary,  fub-delegates  in  particular. 
j.  hcfe  ilfue  their  ftatutes,  under  an  appeal  to  the  tri¬ 
bunal,  where  the  iub-delegate  general  judges  with 
the  auditor,  who  figns  the  fentences.  If  they  are  of 
different  opinions,  they  call  in  another  auditor,  who 
gives  the  calling  voice.  All  the  judges  and  minifters 

of  juftice,  are  held  to  cauie  the  fentences  of  the  Cru¬ 
fade  to  be  executed. 

It  the  Crufade  that  grants  permiffion  to  have 
private  oratories ;  it  is  recommended  to  it  to  be  vary 
cautious  in  this  refpedt,  and  to  fend  a  ftatement  of 
luch  grants  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

The  officers  of  this  tribunal  are  fubjedted  to  the 
payment  of  the  alcabela.  • 

The  bulls  for  the  Indies,  are  fir  ft  fent  to  the  Coun- 

* 

cil  of  the  Indies,  and  then  to  that  of  the  Crufade, 
before  they  are  fent  to  the  Indies. 

The  auditor  who  affifts  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Cru- 
fade*  may  voce  at  the  royal  court,  when  any  thing  is 
treated  of  relative  to  the  Crufade. 

I  now  return  to  the  particulars  which  may  be  loo¬ 
ked  on  as  belonging  to  the  royal  court. 

This  tribunal  has  councellors,  or  barrifters,  who 
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arc  previously  fworn.  Their  principal  oath  is,  net  to 
take  on  them  the  defence  of  unjuft  caufes. 

They  have  a  bench  in  the  court,  where  they  lit  in 
the  order  of  their  admittance ;  an  order  of  which  tiic 
law  looks  on  them  as  extremely  tenacious,  fince  it 
pronounces  a  fuipenfion  for  a  year  againft  the  coun- 
cellorwho  fhall  take  the  place  of  another.  The  coun- 
cellor  is  anfwerable  to  his  client  for  the  fraud  of  which 
he  may  render  him  the  victim,  and  he  cannot  give 
up  a  caufe,  when  he  has  once  undertaken  it.  The 
violation  of  a  fecret  of  his  client  would  at  once  ftrip 
him  or  a  title  which  this  fecret  renders  honorable.  To 
Ihelter  himfelf  from  the  complaints  of  his  party,  he 
mull  requeft  this  latter  to  give  him  in  writting  a 
Iketch  o fthe  fads  of  the  caufe.  The  councellor  figns 
the  requefts,  and  can  hive  no  more  than  two  writtings 
in  one  caufe;  the  others  are  rejected  as  void.  He  ought, 
as  foon  as  the  fuit  is  completely  concluded,  leave  it 
two  or  three  days  with  the  attorney  in  the  caufe, 
who  reexamines  it.  If  he  is  guilty  of  repetition  in  a 
writting,  he  is  fubjed  to  a  fine  of  two  dollars;  and 
it  is  the  fame  if  he  fpeaks  to  the  court,  without  ha¬ 
ving  obtained  its  permiffion,  and  if  he  Ihould  dare 
to  advance  a  lie  to  the  court.  He  ought  to  make 
out  an  abftrad  of  the  caufe,  fign  and  atteft  it.  His  fees, 
fettled  by  a  tarif,  are  always  taxed  by  the  court,  even 
when  there  is  no  fentence  of  cofts,  and  the  clerk  is 
obliged  to  make  him  return  to  the  parties  what  he 
has  overcharged.  One  of  the  .councilors  has  the 
trueiy  noble  title  of  councellor  of  the  poor. 
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One  of  his  duties  is  to  affift  every  faturday  at  the 
vifitation  of  the  prifons,  and  he  has  an  allowance 
for  this  lofs  of  timeout  of  the  product  of  fines.  No 
coiinceiior  can  be  the  father,  fon,  father-in-law,  bro¬ 
ther  or  brother-in-law,  of  the  prefident,  auditors  of 
attorney-general,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  a  thoufand  cafi- 
tillans  in  gold. 

The  Toyal  court  has  alfo  a  collector  of  the  fines, 
called  fines  of  the  chamber,  of  thofe  applicable  to 
the  expences  of  the  court,  judiciary  expences,  or 
legal  alms.  The  clerk  is  obliged  to  communicate  to 
him  thofe  which  the  tribunal  has  impofed.  At  the 
end  of  each  year,  he  renders  an  account  of  them  to 
the  officers  of  the  treafury,  in  prefence  of  the  attor¬ 
ney-general,  fends  a  duplicate  to  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  pays  the  balance  into  the  treafury,  and  deducts, 
from  what  he  has  received,  a  certain  fixed  commif- 
fion.  He  gives  bail,  and  requires  bail  from  the  col¬ 
lectors  whom  he  choofes,  unlefs  he  leaves  them  to  be 
fupplied  by  the  clerks  of  the  municipalities,  who  fend 
him  their  receipts  of  each  month.  He  may  iflue  exe¬ 
cutions  to  the  alcades  and  judges  for  the  recovery  of 
fines,  from  the  produce  of  which  are  defrayed  feveral 
expences,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  criminals  con¬ 
demned  to  the  public  chain. 

The  prefident  is  required  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  watch  over  the  adminiftration  of  this  colleftor,  and 
his  negligence  in  this  refpeft  would  be  a  fuhjecl  of 
reproach  on  the  examination  of  his  own  adminiftra- 

tion. 
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The  royal  court  has,  befides,  a  taxer  of  cofts  and 
diftributor  of  fuits.  This  is  an  office  which  is  farmed 
alfo.  There  is  an  auditor  who  takes  cognizance  weekly 
of  the  appeals  of  this  tax.  As  to  the  diftribution,  it 
confift  in  diftributing  among  the  different  clerks  and 
writers  the  caufes  tried  in  the  court.  This  diftribu¬ 
tion  is  not  obliged  to  be  done  equally  with  regard  to 
the  profit,  becaufe  fome  writings  are  confidered  as 
the  fequelor  the  confequences  of  others,  already  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  fame  clerk  or  writer. 

There  are  alfo  attorneys  of  the  royal  court;  They 
are  named  by  the  king  and  examined  by  the  tribunal 
where  they  have  a  bench,  in  which  the  clerks  of  the 
other  tribunals  have  a  right  to  fit.  The  fignature  of 
a  councellor  is  neceffary  to  them,  unlefs  it  be  in  fuits 
of  default  or  in  order  to  conclude.  There  is  a  An¬ 
gular  cuftorn  with  refpedt  to  thefe  attorneys  j  they  are 
obliged  to  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  the  mo¬ 
ney  they  receive  from  the  party,  and  the  clerk  pays 
each  officer  what  he  has  to  receive,  keeping  a  re- 
gifter,  which  he  lays  monthly  before  the  auditor  of 
the  week.  An  attorney  cannot  aft  without,  a  power 
from  his  client.; 

The  royal  court  choofes  its  interpreters,  who  are 
fworn  and  who  ferve  the  court  at  all  times.  when  they 

are  wanted,  in  which  cafe  they  receive,  certain  allow¬ 
ances. 

A  ierjeant  at  arms  keeps  the  door-  of  the  court, 
and  caufes  Tilence.  and  order,  to  be  obferved  .during! 
the  fittings; 
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Ic  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  officers  of  this 
tribunal,  from  the  reporters  downward,  are  amenable 
to  j  u dice  in  ail  the  tribunals,  if  it  be  not  for  foroe- 
thing  touching  the  exercife  of  their  funftions,  for 
which  they  are  anfwerable  to  their  own  court  only. 

1  here  is  yet  a  fort  of  tribunal,  which  was  erefted 
on  the  1 6th  of  April  1550,  in  the  Indies,  which  may 
b^.  confidered  as  a  dependence  on  the  royal  court, 
fince  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  latter  there  prefides 
as  judge.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  prefident 
names  an  auditor,  who  during  two  years,  judges, 
caufes  recoveries  to  be  made,  adminifters,  lets  and 
fells  the  property  and  fettles  the  affairs  of  vacant  fuc- 
ceffions,  thofe  of  even  ecclefiaftics,  foldiers  deceafed 
inteftate,  and  whofe  heirs  are  abfent,  and  he  may 
revoke  this  choice,  when  he  pleafes,  either  with  or 
without  affigning  his  motives  for  fo  doing.  This 
judge  of  the  property  of  deceafed  perfons,  as  he  is  called, 
is  charged  with  every  thing  relating  to  its  adminif- 
tration,  for  which  he  names  comrniilaries  who  give 
fecurity.  He  has,  befides,  a  power  of  infpedHon  into 
the  conduct  of  executors  of  wills.  In  all  cafes  the 
parties  may  appeal  from  his  decifion  to  the  royal 
court ;  but  there  lies  no  appeal  further. 

All  the  juftices  of  refort  acknowledge,  and  attend 
to,  the  mandamufes  of  this  auditor,  and  it  is  they 
whom  he  charges  with  the  recovering  of  all  that  is 
due  in  their  feveral  diftricts.  If  they  are  negligent, 
he  may,  after  having  coniulted  the  royal  court,  fend 
aperfon  to  make  the  recoveries  at  the  expence  of 

thofe 
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hole  who  ffiall  have  rendered  the  meafure  neceffary, 
and  the  court  taxes  this  extraordinary  envoy.. 

If  the  auditor*  who  is  judge  of  vacant  poffeffions, 
exceeds  his  powers,  in  the  due  exercife  of  which,  the 
prefident  ought  to  fee  that  he  is  not  thwarted,  the 
attorney-general,  on  tire,  part  of  the  public,  appeals 
from  his  deciuon.  He  ought  to  judge  in  a  fummary 
manner.  He  has  a  clerk  to  himfelf,  a  general  col¬ 
lector  of  the  funds,  to  whom  is  allowed  a  com  million 
of  three  per  centum. 

The  auditor  remains  relponfible  for  whatever  he 
may  caufe  to  be  paid  improperly,  aud  his  orders  of 


payment  are  counterfigned  by  his  clerk.  He  may 
require,  at  pleafure,  information,  particulars,  and 
brivf  abatement,  of  all  perlons  concerned  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  property  of  deceafed  perfons,  and 
with  refpeCt  to  the  commillaries  and  other  perlons 
who  ought  to  give  him  an  particular  account  of  their 
conduft,  thefe  accounts  are  delivered  to  the  auditor, 
then  joined  to  the  royal  officers  of  the  public  treafury. 
Thefe  latter  keep,  as  well  as  the  general  depolitary, 
a  regifterof  the  domination  of  the  commiffiaries,  and 
in  cafe  of  delay  in  making  out  the  accounts,  they 
folicit  the  judge  againft  thefe  commiffiaries,  who  are 
moft  rigoroufiy  profecuted. 

There  is  a  particular  fund  for  the  property  of  the 
deceafed,  kept  in  the  fame  place  as  the  royal  funds 
and  this  fund,  as  alfo  the  particular  account  that  ouHit 
to  be  given  of  it,  are  in  the  charge  of  the  officenTof 
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the  domains  or  treafury,  who  give  fpecial  fecurity  for 
the  fame. 

The  inventories  of  the  property  of  fucceffion  in 
the  places  where  the  general  judge  does  not  refide, 
and  where  there  is  no  fubftitute  named  by  him  to 
recover,  are  made  out  by  the  juftice  of  the  place, 
who  addrefies  them  to  the  general  judge  and  to  the 
royal  officers,  and  if  the  inventory  is  inexaft,  this 
juftice  incurs  the  penalty  of  paying  a  fine  of  four 
times  the  amount  of  what  has  been  omitted. 

The  officers  of  the  public  treafury  ought  to  require, 
at  leaft  once  a  year,  an  account  of  every  perfon  who 
detains,  farmer  of  revenue,  adminiftrator  and  collector 
of  the  property  of  the  deceafed,  and  profecute,  on 
the  requeft  of  the  attorney-general,  thofe  who  have 
been  guilty  of  a  mifapplication.  Annually  the  ge¬ 
neral  account  of  thefe  officers  is  fent  to  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  figned  by  themfelves,  by  the  auditor  judge 
and  by  the  clerk,  and  it  contains  all  the  particulars 
necefiary  to  throw  light  on  the  management  of  each 
fucceffion,  and  to  diftinguifh  thofe  the  heirs  of  which 
are  known  from  thofe  which  are  abfolutely  vacant. 
Annually  alfo  the  balance  ought  to  be  ready  for  the 
difpofition  of  the  Council,  who  generally  fends  it  to 
the  chamber  of  contracftation  of  Cadix,  and  the  prefi- 
dent,  who  ought  to  fee  to  the  fending  of  the  accounts, 
and  the  ro.yal  officers  who  ought  to  require  them  of 
the  adminiftrators,  cannot  be  paid  their  falaries,  if 
they  have' neglected  their  duty  in  this  refpedt. 

When  one  auditor  fucceeds  another,  in  the  poll 
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of  judge  of  the  property  of  the  deceafed,  the  prede- 
ceffor  renders  him  an  account  of  this  property,  and 
of  the  ftate  of  the  fuits  depending  on  them,  of  all 
which  the  prefident  alfo  receives  an  account.  This 
latter  either  names  a  perfon,  or  afiifts  himfelf,  when 
the  examination  of  the  fund  takes  place. 

No  perfon  who  witholds  the  property  of  a  deceafed 
perfon,  nor  any  executor  of  a  will,  in  fuccelfion  the 
heirs  of  which  are  abfent,  can  embark  to  quit  the 
colony,  without  giving  an  account,  on  pain  of  ha¬ 
ving  his  own  property  confifcated,  one  half  of  which 
confifcation  goes  to  the  fiifcal  and  the  other  to  the 
heirs  of  the  deceafed.  And  it  is  expreffly  ordered  that 
the  juftices  of  the  different  ports,  lhall  make  all  thofe 
who  fail  from  them,  fwear  that  they  have  no  kind  of 
management  of  the  property  of  deceafed  perfons,  and 
to  oppofe  the  departure  of  thofe  who,  owing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  adminiftration,  have  not  given  it,  on 
penalty  of  being  refponfible  for  the  balance  due. 
The  prefident  and  the  royal  court  give  no  permiffion 
to  go  to  Spain,  without  a  certificate  from  the  juftice 
of  the  place  of  refidence  of  him  who  requefts  fuch  per¬ 
miffion,  attefting  that  he  owes  nothing  to  the  eftate 
of  a  deceafed  perfons. 

To  render  this  adminiftration  ftill  better  known, 
the  auditor  is  obliged  to  fend  to  the  king,  annually, 
a  circumftantial  detail,  which  is  completed  when  he 
quits  his  fundtions,  for  the  time  elapfed  fince  his  laft 
account. 

Every  year  the  notaries  communicate  to  the  towi* 
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clerk  of  the  place  of  their  refidencc,  copies  of  all  wills 
in  order  that  they  may  be  fent  to  the  auditor. 

If  there  is  a  doubt,  whether  a  fucceffion  ah  intefiat 
k  with  or  without  heirs,  it  is  the  auditor  who  ought 
to  judge.  If  there  are  known  heirs,  it  belongs  to  the 
ordinary  judge  to  pronounce.  But  in  the  latter  cafe, 
as  in  that  where  a  writing  fhould  be  found,  privately 
drawn  up  and  figned  in  form  of  a  will,  capable  of 
being  proved  by  witneffes,  which  would  again  come 
within  the  competence  of  the  ordinary  judge,  the  lav/ 
prdcribes,  that  what  this  judge  may  decide  on,  fhould 
be  fubmitted  to  tl ^e  royal  court,  even  if  no  one  fhould 
move  an  appeal  The  greateft  precaution  muft  be 
taken  not  to  deliver  the  property  of deceafed  perfons 
to  any  but  the  true  heirs,  or  their  real  attornies,  and 
to  be  on  guard  againft  the  declarations  of thofe  who 
are  not  natives  or  fubjedts  of  the  kingdom,  or  thofe 
whom  the  law  exclude  from  the  right  of  heritage. 

The  executors,  held  by  the  will  to  deliver  the  pro¬ 
perty  to  heirs  or  others  re  Tiding  in  Spain,  are  obliged 
to  do  it  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  to  embark  them  on 
board  a  regifter-fhip  configned  to  the  chamber  of 
contraftation  of  Cadix,  with  the  inventory  and  other 
neceffary  documents ;  and,  after  the  year  is  expired, 
they  are  obliged  to  give  in  their  accounts,  and  deliver 
all  to  the  royal  officers,  who  are  to  fend  it,  unlefs  the 
teftator  has  made  a  different  difpofition. 

When  the  Ikeceffions  are  inteftate,  the  auditor  and 
the  officers  of  the  treafury  fend  the  property  to  their 
heirs  who  are  in  Spain,  in  money,  hides,  or  iugar. 
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This  is  according  to  a  law,  made  for  St.  Domingo,  of 
the  17th  of  June  1563,  and  the  articles  fent  are  always 
to  the  confignation  of  the  chamber  of  contra&ation, 
which  takes  place  alfo  with  refpeft  to  fucceffions 
abfolutely  vacant;  that  is  to  fay,  without  known  heirs 
If  a  fuccffion  is  charged  with  debts.,  but  having  at 
the  fame  time  a  furplus,  that  furplus  is  fent  provi- 
fionally. 

The  auditor  affifts,  gratis,  at  the  taking  of  inven¬ 
tories  and  at  the  fales.  The  executors  cannot  fell, 
except  they  do  it  pubiickly  in  prefence  of  the  auditor, 
or  of  the  juftices  in  thofe  places  where  the  auditor 
does  not  refide;  unlefs  the  teftator  has  otherwile  or¬ 
dered.  But  all  the  fales  ought  to  be  preceded  by  a 

valuation,  made  by  perfons  of  information  and  good 
fame.  -  . 

1  ~  '  '  1 

Finally,  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  adminiftration 
is  fubmitted  to  the  preffdent  and  the  royal  court,  who 

fet  apart  one  day  of  each  week  for  affairs  relative  to 
the  property  of  deceafed  perfons. 

Thofe  of  my  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
French  colonial  laws,  will  not  fail  to  remark  how  much 
they  have  borrowed  from  the  Spanifhjurifprudence 
with  regard  to  the  property  of  deceafed  perfons  and 
vacant  fucceffions,  particularly  the  edift  of  the  24th 
of  November  1781. 

Among  the  articles  where  I  have  yet  to  fpeak  of 
the  prefident,  of  the  royal  court,  and  even  of  the 
archbilhop,  that  of  precedence  and  of  the  public 
ceremonies  prefents  itfelf  firft. 


6  2  -  T)eJcription  of  the 

The  archbifhop  has  a  particular  feat  in  the  church, 
and  a  canopy,  according  to  the  roman-catholic  cuf- 
toirubuthe  is  forbidden  to  have  one  carried  over 
him  the  day  of  his  reception. 

The  auditors,  the  attorney-general,  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  royal  court,  ought  to  accompany  the  pre¬ 
fident  to  the  mafs  on  the  three  feftivals  of  e after,  the 
days  of  Corpus-Chrifti,  affumption  day,  and  the  fef- 
tival  of  the  patron  of  the  cathedral 3  and  on  the  other 
feftivals  and  occafions,  called  cuftomary,  fuch  as  can- 
dletnafs-day,  aftiwednefday,  the  day  of  the  bulls  of 
the  Crufade,  holy-friday,  &c.  when  the  prefident  is 
obliged  to  attend  with  exa&enefs,  or  to  inform  the 
archbifhop,  in  cafe  he  cannot. 

The  fenior  auditor  walks  on  the  right  of  the  pre¬ 
fident,  and  when  he  comes  to  the  place  of  the  latter, 
he  makes  him  a  reverence,  to  which  the  prefident 
anfwers  by  a gracious  reception ;  when  he  returns,  he  is 
conducted  to  his  appartements.  The  prefident  is 
received  on  the  out  fide  of  the  church  by  four  or  fix 
canons,  even  when  he  is  alone,  and  this  honour  is  paid 
to  the  royal  court  alfo.  At  the  door,  a  canon  or 
the  chaplain  of  the  court,  prefents  the  prefident  and 
the  royal  court  with  holy-water. 

When  the  holy-water  is  fprinkled,  it  is  firft  pre- 
fented  to  the  archbifhop  and  the  clergy,  then  to  the 
prefident  and  the  royal  court.  The  prefident  is  in- 
cenfed.  If  the  prefident  does  not  affift  at  the  cere¬ 
mony,  the  honours  due  him  are  rendered  to  the 
fenior  auditor,  provided  that  the  royal  court  be  pie- 
fent  in  a  body. 
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When  the  archbifhop  is  in  his  great-chapel,  he 
takes  the  falutation  of  peace  before  the  prefident ;  but 
if  he  be  in  the  choir,  two  peace-bearers  fet  out  at  the 
fame  time,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  archbifhop  and  the 
other  to  the  prefident.  If  the  prefident  is  alone,  the 
falutation  of  peace  is  carried  to  him  by  the  mafter  of 
the  ceremonies,  and  if  the  royal  court  be  prefen|  with¬ 
out  the  prefident,  the  court  in  a  body  receives  the 
falutation ;  and  the  rule  is  that  whoever  receives  it, 
returns  a  reverence . 

The  prefident  and  royal  court  have  each  their 
particular  feat  in  the  church.  That  of  the  former  is 
more  elevated.  The  royal  court  ought  never  to  go 
thither  in  a  body,  except  on  cays  of  cufcmciry  feftivals. 
No  other  but  thefe  perfons  and  the  archbilhop,  or 
thofe  of ,  the  nobility  can  have  feats  in  the  church. 
The  principal  inhabitants  can  have  no  more  than 
benches. 

In  thefe  religious  afts  and  other  public  fixations, 
the  royal  court  is  not  looked  upon  to  be  prefent  as  a 
tribunal  in  the  exercife  of  its  functions.  Accordingly 
if  it  happens  that  the  prefident  or  the  fenior  auditor 
has  to  fpeak,  at  fuch  a  time,  to  a  canon,  about  fome- 
thing  relative  to  the  government,  he  muft  call  him, 
take  of  his  own  hat,  and  talk  with  him,  without  ma¬ 
king  ufe  of  the  word  you.  No  one  can  fit  with  the 
royal  court,  when  in  a  body;  but  this  is  not  obferved 

when  the  auditors  and  the  attorney- general  are  ac¬ 
cidentally  afiembled. 

The  wife  of  the  prefident,  thofe  of  the  auditors 
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and  the  attorney-general,  have,  without  the  Heps  of 
the  altar  of  the  great-cnapel,  benches  purpofely  for 
themfelves,  for  the  women  who  live  with  them,  or 
for  ladies  who 'accompany  them  ;  but  no  particular 
honour  is  due  to  them. 

At  the  proceffions  and  religious  a<°ts,  the  archbi- 
fhop  takes  the  lead,  then  the  clergy,  behind  the  offi¬ 
ciating  preaft,  and  immediately  after  comes  the  pre- 
fident  at  the  head  of  the  royal  court,  in  fuch  manner 
that  the  prelate  cannot  mix  with  the  court.  If  it  hap¬ 
pens,  however,  that  in  particular  cafes,  the  archbi- 
ffiop  and  the  prefident  ought  to  appear  together,  die 
prefident  has  the  right  hand,  as  reprefenting  the 
perfon  of  the  king. 

In  the  public  feftivals  which  relates  to  the  royal 
family,  the  municipal  body  walks  firft ;  then  comes 
the  royal  court,  having  between  it  and  the  municipal 
body,  the  contador  and  deputy  of  the  grand-chan¬ 
cellor.  If  the  chapter  ought  to  be  at  the  ceremony,  it 
precedes  the  municipal  corps. 

In  fecular  public  ceremonies,  to  which  the  prefi¬ 
dent  and  royal  court  go  in  a  body  with  their  attorney- 
general  and  alguazil-major,  the  contador  follows, 
then  comes  the  deputy  of  the  grand-chancellor,  the 
juftice  of  the  place,  the  other  minifters  of  juftice,  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  municipal  body  clofes  the  pro- 
ceffion.  •  -  ■  , 

The  archbifhop  has  his  train  born  at  the  proceffions, 

though  the  prefident  affifts,  but  he  has  then  only  his 

own  train-bearer.  If  he  goes  to  die  prefident  s  his 

page 
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page  bears  his  train  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  prefi- 
dent’s  appartement.  If  the  archbilhop  officiates  he 
may  have  his  train-bearer  near  him,  as  alfo  the 
mafter  of  the  ceremonies  and  his  chaplain.  He  has 
alfo  thefe  three  about  him  at  the  proceffions,  if  the 
prefident  and  royal  court  are  not  prefent.  The  ca¬ 
nons  cannot  carry  an  umbrella  in  the  proceffions  at 
which  the  royal  court  is  prefent. 

Ifa  doubt  refpedting  the  ceremonial  ffiould  arife 
between  the  prefident  and  the  court,  they  ought  to 
Deliberate  on  it,  and  make  a  provifionary  regulation, 
till  the  determinanion  of  the  king  is  made  known 
through  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

The  archbiffiops  of  Santo-Domingo  have  often 
pretended,  that  their  jurildidtion  extends  over  all  the 
illand,  and  we  have  even  feen  fome  of  them  marry 
perfons  of  their  pretended  flock,  come  on  purpofe  to 
implore  their  archipifcopal  benediction,  or  confer 
orders  on  them.  But  thefe  acts  have  always  been 
anulled  by  the  fuperior  courts  of  the  french  colony } 
and  it  has  been  decided,  long  fince,  that  no  Spaniffi 
prelate  can  exercife  his  ecclefiaftical  functions  in  the 
French  part,  unlefs  he  has  previoufly  figned  a  formal 
declaration,  that  it  is  not.  in  right  of  jurifdi&ion. 

In  th e  juntos  or  aflemblies  of  the  public  treafury 
at  which  the  prefident,  an  auditor,  the~attorney-ge- 

neral,  the  contador  and  royal  officers  affift,  it  is  jn  the 
order  as  here  named. 

The  preiident,  fpeaking  to  the  auditors  and  attor 

“vST^'  Verb%’  y°Ur  Z'"‘  Merced), 
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and  when  he  fpeaks  of  them  in  their  abfence,  Sir 
(Senor),  and,  in  every  thing,  he  ought  to  treat  them 
as  his  colleagues.  With  refpeft  to  them,  they  ought 
to  treat  him  as  a  chief  and  father;  fo  that,  by  their 
reciprocal  deference  for  each  other,  they  mutually 
add  to  their  confideration  and  confequence.  The  pre- 
fident  muft  write  to  the  auditors  in  letters,  and  not  in 
patents  in  the  name  of  the  king.  If  he  writes  to  the 
court  in  a  body,  he  calls  it  lordjhip  (fenoria),  and  the 
court  returns  him  the  fame  honour.  All  thofe  who 
fpeak  or  write  to  the  prefident  give  him  the  title  of 
excellency . 

i  s 

The  royal  letters-patent  adopt  the  word  you,  even 
when  addre fifed  to  the  prefident  or  the  royal  court. 
The  prefident,  the  royal  court  in  a  body,  and  the  au¬ 
ditors,  are  required,  in  their  communications  with 
perfons  of  title,  to  adopt  the  ftile  of  the  royal  chan¬ 
ceries  of  Valladolid  and  Grenada. 

If  the  court  gives  a  mandamus  to  the  auditor  pro¬ 
vincial  judge,  it  makes  ufe  o iyou,  as  towards  aninfe- 
riorjudge. 

When,  at.  the  proceffions,  there  are  auditors  enough 
to  walk  two-and-two,  without  one  remaining  to  walk 
with  the  attorney-general,  this  latter  takes  the  right 
of  the  alguazil-major.  If  he  walks  with  an  auditoi, 
the  alguazil-major  goes  before,  and  never  with  an 

auditor. 

If  an  infpedlor-general  fhould  be  fent  to  the  colony 
(I  fhall  fpeak  of  this  officer  farther  on),  the  prefident 
takes  the  lead  of  him.  If  he  be  a  member  oi  the 

t  i 
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Council  of  the  Indies. ,  he  has  a  feat  on  the  left  of  the 
prefident.  Should  the  prefident  be  abfent,  the  infpe&or 
is  preceded  by  the  fenior  auditor,  and  if  he  comes  to 
the  fittings  of  the  royal  court,  and  neither  the  prefi¬ 
dent  nor  fenior  auditor  is  prefent,  he  takes  his  feat 
in  the  middle  of  the  auditors. 

No  judge  charged  with  a  commiflion,  if  he  be  not 
an  auditor,  an  alcade,  an  attorney-general,  or  member 
of  the  body  of  the  royal  court,  can  take  a  feat. 

-V 

The  magiftrates  and  all  other  officers,  who  have 
obtained  the  honorary,  preferve  their  feniority  and 
rank,  but  not  the  denary. 

At  the  aiTemblies  of  the  municipal  bodies,  none 
but  the  members  ought  to  affift,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of 
ten  dollars.  In  the  proceffions  the  ordinary  alcades 
go  firft,  and  if  they  are  not  prefent,  the  fenior  muni¬ 
cipal  officer  takes  their  place,  followed  by  the  alguazil- 
major  and  royal  officers.  The  municipal  bodies  of 
principal  places,  have  a  right  to  have  mace-bearers, 
and  in  their  vififts  to  the  prefident,  he  ought  to  give 
them  a  very  gracious  reception.  The  municipal  bo¬ 
dies  are  forbidden  to  cover,  whether  in  velvet  or 
otherwife,  the  benches  placed  in  the  church  for 
them. 

f 

If  a  writing  is  to  be  figned  by  the  prefident,  by  the 
auditors  and  officers  of  the  treafury,  they  do  it  in  the 

order  here  obferved ;  but  all  on  the  fame  line. 

♦ 

When  there  is  an  affembly  held  at  the  royal  court, 
for  the  difcuffion  of  fubjects  relative  to  the  finances 
the  officers  of  the  fifcal  have  a  bench  ,'yT  the  interior, 

Irt 
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near  that  of  the  attorney-general.  The  contador  takes 
his  feat  between  the  two ;  the  titularies  always  prece¬ 
ding  thofe  who  are  named  pro  interim. 

Th^.  piefident  and  auditors  never  go  in  a  body  to 
a  marriage  or  funeral;  except  at  the  death  of  an  au¬ 
ditor,  an  attorney-general,  alguazil-major,  or  their 
wives.  The  prefident  goes  firft,  having  the  fenior 
auditor  on  his  right,  and  the  widower,  if  there  be  one, 
on  his  left.  The  children  are  between  the  auditors. 
Arrived  at  the  church,  the  children  leat  themlelves 
on  a  bench  apart,  with  the  other  relations.  In  all 
other  cafes,  the  prefident  and  auditor,  if  they  attend 
at  all,  mult  do  it  as  fimple  individuals. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  epiftolary  or  verbal  ftile, 
the  titles  in  the  public  writings,  the  arms  and  exterior 
marks  of  diftinttion  and  dignity,  the  law  prefcribes 
to  every  one  a  ftri£t  conformity  to  the  ftile  of  the 
chanceries  of  V alladolid  and  Grenada,  and  to  the  royal 
pragmaticks.  But,  we  have  already  faid  enough  ofthefe 
miferable  inventions  of  pride,  prized  by  no  people  fo 
much  as  by  the  Spaniards.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
municipal  bodies,  which  are  doubly  interefting,  as 
containing  the  ordinary  judges  and  officers  of  police. 

When  the  queftion  is  to  be  determined,  whether 
fuch  a  place  lhall  take  the  title  of  borough,  town,  or 
city,  it  belongs  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  to  decide. 
Town  is  above  borough  in  no  other  relpeft,  than 
that  it  is  of  more  importance  in  itfelf ;  but  the  title  of 
city  has  the  particular  advantage,  that,  when  it  has 
an  alcade-major,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  police. 
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wich  is  exercifed  by  the  municipal  body.  The  al- 
cade-major  is  a  fort  of  governor  whole  jurifcliclion 
extends  very  far,  like  that  of  St.  Yago,  the  only  one 
at  St.  Domingo. 

^  The  cities  of  the  mother-country  have,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  the  privilege  of  fending  each  a 
deputy  to  the  Cortes. 

The  municipality  can  never  affemble  but  in  the 
town-houfe,  and  if  there  are  extraordinary  affemblies, 
wmch  can  take  place  in  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity  only, 
the  town  clerk  muft  advertife  all  the  members  of  k 
y  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  or  door-keeper.  No  one 
can  enter  armed  into  the  town  houfe,  if  his  place  does 
not  give  him  a  right  fo  to  do.  The  law  moft  rfo0- 

roufly  prefcribes  the  greateft  freedom  at  the  eleftions 

-d  in  the  deliberations,  and  that  every  one Z 

concur  in  maintaining  it,  no  one  can  be  re-elected  to 

a  municipal  poll,  till  after  two  years  interval ;  and 

even  an  alcade  cannot  fill  the  place  twice  till  after 
three  years. 

Tnere  1S  a  regifter  kept  of  the  deliberations ;  the 

c  ledules  and  letters-patent  of  the  king,  concerning 
‘  *e  city,  are  written  in  it,  and  the  originals  are  kept 
in  a  depofit  with  all  the  inftruftions  relative  to  the  hi 
ereft  and  good  order  of  the  place.  The  letters  of  the 
arefident  and  the  magiftrates  alfo  are  here  preferved 
In  the  members  defied  for  each  municipal  body’ 
here  are  ^  two  alcades  in  ordinary.  Twelve  aldermen 

regidors)  m  a  great  cities;  but  not  more  than  fix  in 
others.  The  ordinary  alcades  and  the  alderman. 
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appointed  annually  by  the  municipal  body  to  tax  ar¬ 
ticles  of  fubfiftence,  cannot  be  taken  from  among 
thofe  who  deal  in  them.  The  municipal  exercifes  the 
police  of  the  place,  caufes  the  fhops  and  markets  to 
be  vifited,  appoints  officers  of  weights  and  meafures, 
lees  to  the  good  order  of  the  inns,  &c.  If  there  is  a 
royal  Alferez  (ftandard-bearer),  he  is  looked  upon  as 
the  firft  alderman. 

Every  town  or  city  may  have  attorneys  afting  in  its 
name,  and  treating  for  its  intereft  with  the  Council 
of  the  Indies,  the  royal  court,  and  with  the  other 
tribunals.  Thefe  are  chofen  by  the  alderman  only, 
A  city  may,  befides,  have,  as  an  agent  at  the  court 
of  Spain,  fome  one  to  whom  it  fends  its  powers, 
provided  he  be  not  a  relation  of  any  auditor  of  the 
attorney-general  of  the  royal  court.  However,  in 
very  urgent  cafes,  tire  prefident  might  permit  the  fen¬ 
ding  of  a  reprefentative  attorney,  but  if  judged  unne- 
ceffiry,  thofe  who  ffiould  fend  him  would  defray  the 


xpences.  ,  , 

The  function  of  the  ordinary  alcades,  is,  to  take 

o°nizance,  in  the  firft  inftance,  in  civil  and  criminal 

natters,  of  all  the  caufes,  an  appeal  lying  to  the  royal 

ourt  To  be  eligible  as  alcade  of  any  place,  the 

,erfon  muft  not  only  reiide  in  it,  but  be  decently 

ettled.  Thefe  officers  are  named  for  two  years ;  their 

Action,  before  they  enter  on  their  tundhons,  mu 

,e  confirmed  by  the  prefident,  or  by  the  firft  auditor 

vhenhe  takes  his  place  in  the  town  or  c.ty  of  their 

■e  fide  nee ,  or  within  the  circumference  of  h.ve  leagues. 
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The  ordinary  alcadcs  can  in  nowife  meddle  with 
matters  of  government,  nor  in  the  taxation  of  mer- 
chandifes.  When  one  of  them  dies,  or  abfents  him- 
felf,  the  fenior  alderman  fupplies  his  place,  flill  the 
new  election.  The  alcades  have  a  voice  in  the  mu-* 
nicipality,  and  they  ought  to  hold  their  courts  at  the 
town-houfe.  If  the  royal  court  confirms  the  decifion 
of  the  ordinary  alcades,  it  muft  refer  the  execution  of 
them  to  themfelves.  The  jurifdifton  of  thefe  alcades 
takes  the  general  name  of  juftice. 

An  alcade,  an  alderman,  or  a  town-clerk,  cannot, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  be  profecuted  before  the  royal 
court,  except  for  a  criminal  matters.  In  civil  matters, 
one  alcade  tries  another,  and  an  alderman  or  town 
clerk  is  tried  as  another  individual. 

The  ordinary  courts  arc  fubordinate  to  the  royal 
court,  and  if  they  refufe  to  execute  its  mandamufes, 
tne  royal  court  fends,  at  their  expence,  agents  or 
infpeftors,  and  it  is  the  exclufive  judge  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  their  operations. 

The  alcades  name  alguazils ;  and  the  alguazil- 
major  of  cities  name  lieutenants,  alguazils  for  the 
country  and  alcades  of  the  prifons.  I  refer  the  reader, 
for  an  account  of  thefe  alguazils-majors,  and  thofe 
named  by  them,  to  what  I  have  faid  of  the  alguazil- 
major  of  the  royal  court;  for  there  is  no  difference, 
but  in  the  pre-eminence  of  this  latter. 

The  ordinary  juftices,  or  courts,  receives  no  de¬ 
mand  or  plaint,  the  value  of  which  is  under  twenty 
dollars.  Every  condemnation  paffed  by  them,  whe- 
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ther  by  the  body,  or  by  the  alderman  appointed  for 
the  taxes  and  the  police,  which  does  not  exceed  fix 
dollars,  is  fubjedt  to  provifionary  execution. 

After  having  thus  taken  a  view  of  the  firft  degree 
of  jurifdidlion  in  ordinary  caufes,  let  us  fee  what  be¬ 
longs  to  the  appeal,  whether  from  the  ordinary  juftices 
or  judges  of  commifiion. 

For  fuits  under  a  hundred  dollars  the  appeal  is 
from  the  ordinary  juftices  carried  before  the  muni¬ 
cipal  body,  as  aifo  are  thofe  from  the  alderman  of 
police,  which  are  under  thirty  ducats.  The  condem¬ 
nations  bluing  from  the  municipal  body  are  executive 
as  high  as  a  hundred  dollars. 

The  royal  court  receives  all  the  other  appeals  from 
the  ordinary  juftices  orjudges  of  commifiion.  It  ad¬ 
mits  alfo  thofe  from  the  decifions  of  the  prefident 
in  matters  of  government ;  but  this  latter  are  recei¬ 
ved  in  itsfecret  fittings,  and  if  he  is  not  theexclufive 
judge  by  a  particular  branch  of  his  power. 

After  the  appeal  to  the  royal  court  is  clofed,  there 
yet  remains  that  of fupplication  to  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  which  is  a  real  application  for  annulling  the 
judgment. 

On  the  appeal  from  fentences  of  the  ordinary  al- 
cades  of  the  city  of  Santo-Domingo,  if  the  decifion 
of  the  royal  court  is  under  the  fum  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  there  is  no  opening  left  for  fupplication. 

When  the  Council  of  the  Indies  receives  a  fuppli¬ 
cation,  it  refers  to  the  royal  court  to  pronounce  again 
after  a  revifion. 


After 


After  the  fecond  decifion,  there  may  Hill  lay  a 
fecond  fupplication,  if  the  fuit  is  for  more  than  two 
thoufand  french  livres,  and  if  it  be  not  after  an  appeal 
from  the  fentence  of  an  ordinary  juftice.  But,  even 
when  recourfe  may  be  had  to  a  fecond  fupplication, 
the  fentence  of  revifion  is  executive  provifionally,  in 
giving  fecurityj  and  if  it  be  a  queftion  of  poffeffion, 
there  can  be  no  fupplication,  though  the  fecond  fen- 
tence  may  differ  from  the  firft. 

In  cafes  of  recourfe  to  fupplication,  the  fending 
of  the  procedure  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  is  done  in 
the  original,  and  a  fair  copy  is  kept  in  the  royal  court. 
At  St.  Domingo,  a  year  is  allowed  to  procure  a 
fecond  fupplication.  • 

As  it  would  have  been  poffible  for  a  rich  man 
to  declare  that  he  would  procure  a  fecond  fuppli¬ 
cation,  to  keep  down  the  oppofite  party,  if  poor  and 
unable  to  give  fccurity,  the  law  orders,  that  in  fuch 
cafe,  on  the  proof  of  poverty,  made  on  the  requeft 
of  the  attorney-general,  the  latter  lhall  be  obliged 
to  give  no  other  fecurity  than  that  of  his  oath. 

At  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  there  muff  be,  at 
leaft,  five  judges  to  pronounce  on  a  fecond  fupplica¬ 
tion.  They  are  chofen  by  the  king.  Ifonefhould 
fail  to  attend,  the  other  four  pronunce.  If  two  fail, 
the  king  replaces  them  by  others.  The  firft  thing 
examined  at  the  council  is,  whether  the  fupplication 
owes  or  not,  and  if  it  does,  the  council  pronounces 
on  the  principal,  and  in  that  cafe  there  remains  no 
appeal  from  the  fentence  of  the  Council. 
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If  the  Council  confirms  the  fentence  rendered  by 
the  royal  court  on  the  revifion,  the  fupplicator  is 
ubjedl  to  a  fine  of  a  thoufand  ducats,  to  be  applied, 
one^  third  to  the  public  treafury,  one  third  to  the  ad¬ 
vene  party  and  the  other  to  the  revifing  judges.  If 
the  council  contains  itfelf  with  faying  that  the  Appli¬ 
cation  is  unfounded,  the  fine  is  no  more  than  four 
hundred  ducats,  half  of  which  goes  to  the  public  trea- 
iiire,  and  the  other  half  to  the  adverfe  party.  The 
royal  court  may  receive  and  fupport  the  proof  of  the 
reafon  for  non-admittance,  when  a  party  has  procured 
a  fecond  Application ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  it  is 
forbidden  to  make  any  decifion  on  this  reafon  for 
non-admittance. 

The  fecond  Application  takes  place  alfo  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fentences  given  on  the  account  by  the  con- 
tadors,  and  in  all  cafes,  the  Council  of  the  Indies  can 
judge  only  on  the  vouchers  of  the  proceedings  fent 
from  the  colonies. 

Let  us  here  clofe  all  that  yet  remains  to  be  faid  on 
the  jurifdidtion,  or  on  what  concerns  it. 

In  the  SpaniA  Indies,  as  in  the  mother  country, 
there  are  multitude  of  writers  of  divers  denominations. 
This  term,  generally  taken,  fignifies  at  once  clerk 
and  notary,  becaufe  thefe  functions  are  always  joined 
together ;  and  in  a  country  where  great  attention  and 
latitude  is  derived  from  teftimonial  proofs,  and  where 
the  writers  receive  teftimony,  except  in  extraordinary 
cafes  for  which  there  are  examiners,  they  rouft  necef- 
farely  be  very  numerous.They  alfo  certify  certain  afts 
or  writings  to  the  prefidqnt,  the  court,  the  judges,  &c* 
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The  writers,  notary-clerks  of  the  colonies,  are  all 
named  by  the  king,  examined  and  received  by  the 
royal  court.  No  royal  writer  can  praftice,  till  he 
prefents  his  authority  to  aft  as  fuch  to  the  ordinary 
juftice,  and  to  the  municipal  body  of  the  place  where 
he  refides,  and  the  clerk  or  writer  of  the  town  or 
city  keeps  a  regifter  of  the  fame. 

Every  writer  muft  have  a  repertory  and  a  file, 
form  annual  lifts  of  his  afts,  conform  himfelf  to  the 
tarif,  and  tranfaft  bufinefs  gratis  for  the  king  and  for 
the  public  intereft.  If  he  abfents  himfelf  for  a  con*- 
fiderable  time,  he  muft  leave  the  afts  in  his  keeping 
with  the  town-clerk.  The  minutes  of  a  notary  go 
to  his  fuccelfor  and  do  not  remain  with  his  family. 
If  there  has  been  one  pro  interim ,  the  royal  court 
makes  him  an  allowance  for  the  time  he  has  fpent  in 
his  poft. 

There  are  writers  of  the  chamber  (de  camara),  who 
are,  properly  fpeaking,  the  clerks  of  the  court;  go*- 
vernment  writers,  whofe  office  is  plainly  enough 
indicated  by  their  name,  and  of  whom  I  have  already 
fpoken,  becaufe,  at  Santo-Domingo,  the  government 
writer  or  feeretary,  is  alfo  clerk  to  the  royal  court ; 
royal  writers,  who  aft  every  where ;  town  or  city  writers 
(de  cabildo),  who  can  tranfaft  only  fuch  affairs  as 
come  before  the  municipality,  whofe  clerks  they  alfo 
are ;  clerks  of  number  (de  numero),  who  differ  from 
the  royal  writers  only  in  that  their  functions  are  co n^ 
fined  as  to  extent  of  territory;  ecdeliaftical  writers  * 
writers  of  the  Crafade  or  of  the  property  of  decea&d 
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perfons.  All  thefe  employments  of  writers,  clerk 
and  notary,  are  compatible  one  with  the  other. 

In  all  cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  there  are  prifons, 
where  the  men  and  women  are  put  in  feparate  appar- 
ments,  and  where  there  are,  if  poffible,  a  decent  chapel 
and  even  a  chaplain  attached  to  it.  The  alcade  of 
the  prifon,  or  jailor,  furniffies  a  fecurity  fixed  by  the 
royal  court,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  the  prifoners  who 
may  efcape.  The  alcade  of  the  place  which  is  the 
refidence  of  the  royal  court,  makes  oath  before  that 
tribunal ;  the  others  do  the  fame  before  the  municipal 
bodies.  Tie  is  obliged  to  have  a  regifter,  kept  by  a 
clerk  of  the  prifons,  to  conform  himfelf  to  the  tarif 
in  his  fees,  not  to  truft  his  keys  to  a  negro,  to  live 
in  the  prifon^  and  to  vifit  it  every  night. 

1  he  prifons  ought  to  be  fo  diipofod  as  that  every 
individual  may  have  a  place  according  to  his  quality. 
They  are  vifited  every  faturday,  by  an  alderman  or 
municipal  officer,  and  by  the  ordinary  juftice.  Two 
auditors,  choien  by  the  prefident,  alio  vifit  them 
every  faturday  in  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  the 
attorney-general,  the  ordinary  alcades,  the  councellor 
of  the  poor,  followed  by  the  alguazils  and  a  writer 
or  clerk  of  the  prifons.  Sometimes  the  two  auditors 
vifit  them  on  tuefdays  and  thurfdays  alfo.  On  Chrift- 
mafs  Eve,  Eafter-Eve,  and  Witfun-Eve,  theprefi- 
cient,  with  all  the  auditors,  preceded  by  the  attorney- 
general  and  the  juftices,  pay  a  vifit  to  all  the  prifons. 

The  poor  cannot  be  retained  for  prifon  fees,  nor 
can  thofe  who  have  fuffered  corporal  puniffiment,  or 
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been  banifhed.  Thofe  who  are  confined  by  order  of 
t  ie  prefident,  or  the  fenior  auditor  when  he  takes  his 
place,  cannot  be  fet  at  liberty,  without  having  deli¬ 
berated  with  them ;  and  it  is  the  fame  with  refpeff 
to  prnoners  debtors  to  the  treafury,  on  whofe  account 
deliberations  muft  be  had  with  thofe  who  have  caufed 
them,  to  be  arrefled.  As  to  prifoners  for  fines  of 
•  police,  they  are  fet  at  liberty  in  defcharging  them. 
The  puni  foments  of  crimes  and  mifdemeancurs  are 
the  fame  as  in  Spain,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
pecuniary  penalties  are  to  double  the  amount. 

With  refpect  to  the  payment  of  debts,  the  Spanifh 

junfprudence,  employs  the  fame  means  as  that  of  the 

.  rencn;  that  1S  to  %  different  ways  of  feizure;  but 
m  order  to  encourage  and  favour  the  culture  of  fupar 

tne  law  has  fet  bounds  to  the  exercife  of  the  feiZUre 

forbidT  ^  ^  'UmCntS  °f  fuSar  Potations  is 
forbidden,  unleis  for  debts  due  to  the  kin*  Thc 

proprietor  cannot  renounce  this  priviledge,  and  the 
writers  are  forbidden  ,o  draw  up  flipuM™  of  fu‘“ 

renounciatton.  However,  if  the  debt  amounts  to 
the  value  of  the  manure,  and  the  proprte.or  has 

tatfeT*  ^  Pl“tatbn  “1 b' 

We  muft  now  come  to  thc  finances  and  all  that 

depends  on  this  branch  of  the  public  adminiftracion 

as,  the  revenues,  duties,  taxes,  offices  fubjedt  to  pur’ 
chafe  cr  taxation,  &c.  5  1 

In  Spanifh  St  Domingo,  the  management  ofthe 
finances  ts  entrufted  to  a  contador,  and  agent  and  a 
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treaffirer.  Theft  three  form  a  tribunal  of  the  public 
treafury,  under  the  name  of  the  royal  officers.  It  is, 
then,  of  thefe  three  individuals,  collectively  taken, 
that  I  fpeak,  when  I  fay,  royal  officers ,  officers  of  the 
domain,  officers  of  the  fifcal,  or  officers  of  the  public  trea¬ 
fury,  denominations  all  of  which  fuit  them,  becaufe 
they  exprefs  their  functions,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
prefident  ought  to  proteCt  the  execution  of  the  lenten - 
tes  of  the  tribunal,  which  is  left  to  the  ordinary  al- 
guazils,  for  this  tribunal,  has  none  of  its  own.  Some* 
times  the  prefident  is  faperintendant  of  the  finances, 
and  in  that  cafe  he  takes  the  title  as  fuch. 

No  one  of  the  royal  court  officers  can  abfent  him- 
felf  without  a  permiffion  of  the  king  ,  and  tne  prefi- 
“  dent  fills  up  his  place  in  .the  interim  by  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  Each  week  there  is  at  the  royal  court,  one  eve¬ 
ning  fitting,  at  which  the  prefident,  the  dean  or 
Tome  other  auditor,  the  attorney-general  and  the 
royal  officers,  alienable  to  deliberate  on  matters 
wherein  the  fifcal  is  interefted,  and  at  which  each  off 
the  affiftants  has  a  deliberative  voice.  If  a  difpatch 
comes,  adreffed  to  the  prefident  and  the  royal  officers, 
they  open  .it,  being  affembled  together.  The  royal 
officers  of  Santo-Domingo,  now  render  their  accounts 
to  a  contador  fettled  at  the  Havana.  There  are  three 
keys  to  the  treafury,  and  have  been  fince,  in  150S, 
Bernardin  de  St.  Claire,  the  treafurer-,  was  found  in 
arrear  in  the  fum  of  fixty  thoufand  dollars.  Tne  pre¬ 
fident  always  keeps  one  of  the  keys,  the  contador  an 

other,  and  the  treafurer  die  third;  and  on  the  dooi  o» 
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the  place,  where  the  treafure  is  kept,  are  three  pad¬ 
locks,  the  keys  of  which  are  diftributed  to  the,  faro e 
penons.  If  one  of  the  three  is  lick,  he  delivers  his  key 
to  the  fenior  of  the  other  two,  that  the  treafure  may* 
be  opened,  which  is  done  once  a  week,  to  iffue  and 
receive  payments.  The  prefident  may  order  an  exa- 
mination  of  the  treafury,  when  hejudges.it  neceiTary; 
There  are  many  books  kept  according  to  the;  nature 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures.  If  the  royal  officers 
are  of  the  different  opinions  on  any  fubjefl,  they-  call 

in  the  prefident,  when  he  is,  fuperintendant,  or  elfe 
the  dean  of  the  auditors. 

In  the  royal  treafury  there  is  alfo  a  cheft  where  the 
markers  and  punches  are  kept;  and  which;  cannot  he 
taken  out  but  in  the  prefence  of  the  royal  officers. 

Every  auditor  is  obliged  to  affift,  in.  his  turn,  du¬ 
ring  fix  months,  at  the  fales  made  for  die  account  of 
the  fifcal.  All  that  concerns  it  ought  to  be  prompdy, 
decided  in  the  tribunals,  and  the  prefident  may  pu„ 
nilh,  on  the  requeft  of  the  attorney-general,  even  by 
dimiffion,  thoie  of  the  minifferia!  officers  who  fhall 
delay  the  decifion.  The  fifcal  pays  no  fees  to  die 
reporter^  and  clerks,  and  whoever  is  in.  debt  to  iq 
cannot  exercife  the  functions  of  ordinary  alcade. 

The  royal  officers  ought  to  give  in  their  accounts 
the  fecond  day  of  every  year.  They  fearch  the  vef- 
fels  at  the  entry  and  clearance,  even  thole  of  the  king,; 

with  the  attorney-general,  and  they  put  tide-waiters 
on  board;. 

Let  us  now  fee  of  whatconfifts  the  public  revenue 
at  St  Domingo, 
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Firfl,  the  tithes  and  firfl-fruits,  then  the  vacancies 
and  goods  of  the  deceafed  incumbents,  the  bulls  of  the 
Crufade,  the  duty  of  alcabela,  which  is  at  prefent  fixed 
at  two  and  a  half  per  centum .  This  duty,  at  very  long 
{landing,  the  name  of  which  is  Arabic,  was  eftabli- 
fhed  in  Spain  fo  early  as  1342,  by  the  confent  of  the 
Cortes ,  and  was  applied  to  the  Spanifh  Indies  in  1574* 
in  virtue  of  a  law  of  1558.  The  ecclefiafticks  are 
exempted  from  it  in  their  own  income,  but  not  if  they 
poffefs  other  property.  The  articles  of  the  Crufade, 
metals  for  coining,  perfonal  property,  legacies,  and 
property  divided  among  co-heirs,  arms  and  books  are 
exempted;  but,  oil,  vinegar,  fruits/  meat,  cotton, 
fugar,  honey,  woo],  fkins,  linens,  fluffs,  glafs,  earthen¬ 
ware,  upholftery,  ready-made  articles,  mercury,  lead, 
copper,  feathers,  pearls,  precious  -  flones,  planks, 
boards,  wood,  houfhold  -  goods,  flaves,  houfes  and 
land,  all  are,  fubjeft  to  the  alcabela.  The  royal  officers 
name  the  colleftors  for  the  different  diflridts,  to 
whom  the  notaries  are  obliged  to  give  notice  of  the 
fales,  the  orders  for  which  they  have  received. 

Another  duty  is  that  of  the  demi-annat.  It  is  irn- 
pofed  on  all  employments,  not  ecclefiaflical,  named 
by  the  king  or  by  any  other,  and  to  fill  which  it  is 
neceffary  to  be  fworn  in.  It  confifls  in  the  half  of  the 
produftof  the  place  during  the  firfl  year.  There  are 
receivers  of  the  demi-annat,  who  pay  their  receipts 
into  the  public  treafury.  This  duty,  firfl  laid  the  2  2na 
ofMayi6ji,on  account  of  the  low  flate  of  the  fi¬ 
nances  of  Spain,  was  augmented  the  6th  of  November 
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1642  to  another  half,  which  was,  however,  fuppreffed 
in  January  1649.  The  demi-annat  is  paid,  one  half 
at  the  time  of  the  nomination,  and  the  other  half 
during  the  firft  month  of  the  fecond  year. 

Whoever  obtains  leave  of  abfence  for  a  vear 

0  + 

pays  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  a  year,  the  eighth,  if 
the  leaye  is  for  two  years,  the  fourth,  if  for  four  years, 
and  the  half,  if  for  a  longer  fpace.  When  the  govern¬ 
ment  grants  a  favour,  it  is  eftimated,  and  a  produce  is 
given  it,  capable  of  fupporting  the  demi-annat.  The 
perpetual  employments,  eftablifhed  fince  the  creation 
of  the  demi-annat,  are  fubjefted  to  it. 

Whatever  is  embarked  or  difembarked  in  the 
ifland,  pays  two  and  a  half  per  centum  duty  of  entry 
and  clearance,  if  raw  materials  of  the  Indies,  and  ten 
per  centum ,  if  foreign,  except  books. 

The  confifcations  form  another  branch  of  the  pu¬ 
blic  revenue.  All  relating  to  the  contraband  is  tried 
by  the  royal  officers  in  their  precinfts,  and  by  ordi¬ 
nary  juftices  in  other  places.  The  appeals  of  contra¬ 
band  by  fea,  come  before  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
and  thofe  by  land,  before  the  royal  court,  except  the 
fraudulent  importation  of  negroes,  in  which  cafes  the 
appeal  comes  before  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  The 
royal  court,  is  ftri&ly  forbidden  to  call  before  it  any 
caufe  of  contraband.  With  regard  to  that  of  add 
and  filver,  fecret  informations  are  admitted. 

There  is  generally  an  impoft  on  the  negroes,  im¬ 
ported  into  the  ifland ;  but  I  lhali  explain  how  it 

has  been  fufpended,  in  order  to  favour  the  cultivation 
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of  the  lands.  For  the  difembarkation  of  negroes  it 
is  always  necefifafy  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  royal 
officers,  or  thofe  of  the  juftices  in  other  places. 

The  king  has,  befides,  the  right  of  ftiip- wreck,  as 
belonging  to  his  fovereignty. 

Another  part  of  the  public  revenue  is  the  produce 
of  the  ’fades  of  the  offices  of  alguazil-majbr,  writer 
of  the  chamber  or  clerk  of  the  royal  court ;  writers 
bf  the  provincial  judge,  of  the  government,  munici¬ 
palities,  number,  prifons,  property  of  the  deceafedj  of 
thofe  of  receiver  in  ordinary  of  the  court,  alguazil- 
major  of  the  towns  and  cities,  collector  of  fines,  taxer 
and  diftributor. 

The  perfon  who  acquires  any  one  of  thefe  venal 
offices  may  refign  it  when  he  pleafes;  but  at  this  firft 

r 

refignation,  he  muft  pay  to  the  fifcal,  one  half  of  the 
amount  of  the  purchafe-money,  and  a  third  at  each 
fubfequent  refignation.  That  the  right  of  the  refignant 
may  be  legally  transmitted,  he  muft  furvive  twenty 
day's,  and  he  who  fucceeds  him,  muft  prefent  hi  ru¬ 
le]  f  and  accept  in  fixty  days,  without  which  the  office 
is  reputed  vacant. 

Whether  one  of  thefe  offices  has  been  fold  or  re- 
Signed,  the  king  rriuft  confirm  the  new  officer ,  and  if 
tire  proof  of  fuch  confirmation  is  not  produced  by 
fern  in  five  years,  the  offide  is  fold  again,  and  a  third  of 
its  price  falls  to  the  public  I'evehue. 

There  are  alfo,  in  the  Spanifh  Indies,  perpetual 
•offices,  Which,  confidered  as  imrnfoveabk  property, 
like  it,  Mkbte  to  MzPre. 

\  - 
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There  are  fame  things  the  fale  of  which  is  ex- 

clulive,  and  is  never  made  but  for  the  account  of  the 

*  %• 

king,  or  according  to  a  leafe  to  his  profit  •>  fuch  are> 
mercury,  fait,  playing-cards,  fealing-wax,  flamped 
paper  of  different  fizes  and  various  price,  and  of 
which  each  fort  is  intented  for  certain  inftruments, 
which  are  nul  if  on  paper  of  another  fort. 

We  muft  add  to  the  public  receipts,  the  produ<^ 
of  fines,  and  the  duty  on  things  feized  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  juftices,  if  the  debt,  on  account  of  which 
the  feizure  has  been  made,  is  not  paid  in  fixty  twelve 
hours  after  the  making  it. 

Finally,  the  laft  duty  at  St.  Domingo,  is  that  im- 
pofed  on  the  Spanilh  [hatter,  or  grazier,  for  each  head 
of  cattle  he  fells  to  French,  and  which  cannot  go 
freely  to  the  French  part,  without  a  permit  from  the 
prefident  and  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  this  duty. 

The  court  of  Spain  has  granted  feveral  exemptions 
from  imports  to  the  new  fettlements  forming  at  St. 
Domingo.  This  favour  is  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  or  this  court,  who  commands  the  prefident, 
by  all  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  to  prefer,  in  the  grants 
of  lands,  fuch  perfons  as  are  capable  of  forming  new 
fettlements. 

The  grants  for  the  hattes  are  of  the  firft  order, 
becaufe  they  are  intended  to  provide  for  the  fubfif- 
tence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thofe  for  cultivation  are 
cqnfidered  as  only  fecondary.  The  prefident  ought 
to  confult  the  municipalities  with  regard  to  the  grants 
and  he  whp  dpgs  nqt  take  poffeffiop  of  land  in  three  • 

L  1 
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months,  lofes  his  right,  and  the  land  is  given  to  an¬ 
other. 

The  meadows,  or  rather  grazing-lands,  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  waters  are  in  common,  generally  fpeaking, 
to  a  certain  diftance  from  each  town  or  city.  Every 
hatte  is  allowed  a  league  in  circumference  ifithas  two 
thoufand  head  of  cattle,  and  a  fecond  league,  if  it  has 
fix  thoufand,  and  a  third,  if  ten  thoufand.  No  one 

can  have  more  than  three  leagues.  The  wild  fruits 
are  in  common.  The  waters,  capable  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  watering,  belong  to  the  public  domain.  The 
prefident  and  royal  court  have  the  power  of  making  re-  ' 
gulations  with  refpeft  to  the  ufe  of  things  in  common. 

The  land  meafures  at  St.  Domingo  are,  the  Che- 
ualerie  the  Fanegue ,  and  the  Etendal.  (* *) 

The  government  has  alfo  undertaken  fome  efta- 

oliihments  and  public  works  in  the  Spanifh  colonies. 

To  this  fort  of  care  it  is  that  St.  Domingo  owes  its 

univerfity^  eftalifhed  at  Santo-Domingo  by  Phillip 

/  *  ' 

(*)  The  Chevalerie  is  forty  cordes  or  vares  conuqueras  long, 
and  thirty  wide;  and  the  vare  conuquera ,  contains  twenty  live 
vares  of  Caltille  of  3 1  inches,  1 3/20  of  a  French  foot.  The  Che - 
<valerie  is  then,  2637  feet,  fix  inches,  long,  and  1978  feet,  1  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  or  5,217,  304  feet,  8  inches  and  3/12  fupperficial, 
equal  to  144,925  fathoms,  1  foot,,  6  inches  and  6/12 ;  and,  con. 
fequently,  is  42  c arreaux  13/22  (wanting  82  feet,  4/1 1)  of  French 
S't.  Domingo. 

The  Fanegue  is  equal  to  26,880  feet  fuperhcial,  or  746  fathoms 
2/3  fquare,  equivalent  to  1 1/50  (wanting  70  feet)  of  a  carreau 
of  French  St.  Domingo. 

The  Etendal  is  5  feet  long,  as  is  alfo  the  French  fathom. 
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the  fourth.  It  is,  as  I  have  already  find,  in  the  convent 
of  the  Dominicains,  founded  by  the  emperor  Charles  ' 

V.  Neither  the  auditors  nor  the  attorney-general  can 
be  the  rafters  of  it. 

There  is  alfo  a  printing-office,  which  is  little  env 
ployed,  except  in  the  printing  of  the  iheets,  lifts,  re¬ 
turns,  and  others  papers  of  the  fame  fort,  for  the  diffe¬ 
rent  branches  of  the  adminiftration. 

No  work  concerning  the  colonies  can  be  printed 
m  them,  without  the  permiffion  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  Council  is  not 
over  fond  of  granting  fuch  permiffions.  In  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  veffels  that  arrive,  ftrift  fearch  is 
made  after  the  books  proferibed  by  the  inquifition, 
and  as  the  convent  of  St.  Laurence-the-roya]  has,  in 
Spain,  the  exclufive  privilege  of  printing  religious 
books,  the  fenior  auditorisexclufively  charged  with  the 
caufes  that  this  privilege  may  give  rife  to  in  the  ifland. 

If  a  work  be  printed  at  St.  Domingo,  twenty  copies 
of  it  muft  be  delivered  to  the  prefident,  to  be  fent  by 
him  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  there  to  be  buried, 
like  every  thing  elfe  that  is  fent  thither. 

With  regard  to  public  works,  if  the  prefident 
thinks  that  a  road,  a  bridge,  or  any  other  work  of  the 
lame  kind  is  neceffary,  he  orders  it  to  be  done,  ]ayino- 
the  expence  on  thofe  who  profit  from  it,  or  afidn^r 
the  king’s  permiffion  to  defray  fuch  expence  from  the 
public  treafure.  If  a  work  is  to  be  performed  in  the 
place  of  refidence  of  the  royal  court,  the  prefident 
the  dean  of  the  auditors,  the  juftice  and  the  muni- 
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oipal  body  deliberate  together  on  its  utility- and  con¬ 
cert  the  means  of  execution.  In  the  towns  and  cities 
a  municipal  officer  is  the  overfeer  of  the  public  works, 
to  affifts  to  which  the  vagabonds  are  fent,  when  the 
officers  of  police  do  not  neglect  this  part  of  their  duty. 

We  muft  now  fpeak  of  the  phyficians,  furgcons 
and  apothecaries.  The  firft  are  of  three  claffes ; 
phyficians-general,  the  firft  phyficians  not  general  and 
fimple  phyficians.  One  phyfician-general  is  that  of 
t-lie  court  of  Spain,  form  times  fent  to  the  colonies  to 
take  the  fuperintendance  of  the  others,  to  inform  him- 
felf  of  all  the  perfons  of  the  faience  and  even  of  the 
yartuQ.fi,  of  what  medecinal  plants  there  are  in  the 
country,  their  culture  and  ufe ;  to  make  in  this  way  all 
the  experiments  that  he  poffibly  can,  and  to  fend  to 
Spain  fuch  of  thefe  articles  as  are  there  wanting  or  as 
capable  of  being  cultivated  there  ;  and,  finally,  to 
ynhte  a  natural  hiftory  of  them.  If  the  firft  phyfician- 
general  is.  to  refide  in  the  colony,  it  muft  be  at  the 
■principal  place,  the  feat  ol  the  royal  coui  i,  and  lie 
may.  then  practice,  keeping  himfelf  within  five  leagues 
circumference.  However,  if  per. oris,  from  a.  gi eater 
diftanoe,.  come  to  be  examined  by  him,  he  may  fubjeft 
*hem  to  his  examination. 

A  firft  pkyfician  not  general  is  he  who  is  named 
by,  the  king,,  and  who  has  the  infpeftion  of  the  me- 
decines,  in  a  certain  extent  of  territory,  ^but  who  lofcs 
•this  employ,  when  there  is  a  firft  phyfician-general. 

The  ordinary  phyficiarj  and  others  cannot  practice, 
without  having  communicated  their  certificates  to 
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the  prelident  or  the  fenior  auditor,  and,  if  it  be  an 
ordinary  phvfician,  without  having  alfo  obtained  the 
permiffion  of  the  firft  phyfician.  The  bills  of  the  phy- 
ficians  are  taxed  by  the  royal-court.  For  the  exami¬ 
nation  and  vifits  the  firft  phyficians  ought  to  conform 
thtmfelves  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  never 
.grant  a  permiffion  without  a  perfohal  texaminatidh. 

No  one  can  be  a  furgeon  without  having  taken  hh 
degrees,  and  being  examined  by  the  firft  phyfician  5 
and,  with  refpeft  to  the  examination,  the  fame  holds 
good  in  regard  to  apothecaries. 

If  the  firft  phyfician  lias  to  pronounce  a  penalty 
againft  fome  one,  he  muft  be  affifted  either  by  an  au¬ 
ditor  named  by  the  court,  or  by  the  ordinary  juftice 
of  other  places. 

The  attorney-general  is  fpecially  ordered  to  watch 
over  the  execution  of  the  laws,  in  every  thing  con¬ 
cerning  the  phyficia'ns,  furgeons  and  apothecaries: 
The  prefident  may  alfo  caufe  the  drug-ftiops  to  be 
vifited,  at  the  times  he  thinks  proper,  and  order  to  be 
deftroyed  every  thing  therein  found  that  is  bad. 

Thefe  ufeful  regulations  of  police  brings  rue  to 
others  of  a  more  general  nature,  which  appear  worthy 
the  reader’s  attention. 

t  \  '  , 

The  Spanilli  government,  which  has  always  looked 

on  it  as  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  its  colonies  to 

render  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  them  extremely 
difficult,  could  find  no  furer  means  of  effefting  it,  than 
to  let  them  out  in  fome  fort  to  the  native  Spaniards, 
and  fubjeft  them  to  the  neceffity  of  procuring  per- 


minions.  According  to  this  fyftem  it  is  that  no  one 
can  go  from  Spain  to  the  Indies  without  a  permiffion, 
from  the  king  or  from  the  chamber  of  contradation, 
a  fort  of  general-cufrom-houfe,  eftablifhed  at  Seville 
in  1503,  the  only  town  which,  at  that  time,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  trade  with  America.  This  chamber,  which 
took  alfo  the  title  of  royal  court,  becaufe  it  was  be- 
fides  a  tribunal,  having  a  prefident,  took  cognizance 
of  every  thing  relating  to  the  commerce  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  Indies,  and  had,  over  this  commerce,  a  Dower 
of  infpedion  and  fuperintendance,  the  voluminous 
particulars  of  which  cannot  find  place  here;  becaufe, 
they  are  foreign  to  my  fuhjed,  and  becaufe,  fince  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies  has  been  transfered  to  Cadix 
and  other  places  in  Spain,  the  importance  of  the 
chamber  of  contradation  (commercial  tranfadion) 
has  fo  diminifhed,  that  it  has  hardly  any  relation 
with  St.  Domingo,  except  as  to  the  management  of 
the  property  of  deceafed  perfons. 

Thole  who  carry  to  the  colonies  perfons  without 
permiffions,  are  deprived  of  their  places,  and  a  perfon 
being  bom  in  the  Indies  does  not  difpenfe  with  his 
obtening  a  permiffion.  They  are  never  given  to 
fufpeded  converts,  Jews,  to  their  children,  to  the 
reconciled,  their  fons  nor  grands  fons  ;  to  the  San-Be- 
nitOy  nor  hereticks.  The  fame  prohibition  exiftsas 
to  (laves,  and  to  negroes  who  are  thought  to  have 
acquired,  by  their  refidence  in  Spain,  notions  the 
propagation  of  which  might  be  elfwhere  dangerous. 

None  but  bom  fubjeds  can  go  the  colonies  and 

fettle 
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fettle  there.  If  a  perfon  who  is  not  a  fubjeft  born 
obtains  permiffion  to  go  there  to  fell  merchandifes, 
he  muft  difpofe  of  them  at  the  very  port,  where  they 
are  uifembarked  j  nor  can  he  carry  away  any  thing  in 
return  but  money.  For  a  foreigner  to  obtain  a  fchedule 
of  naturalization,  he  mult  have  relided  twenty  years 
-  in  SPain>  or  in  the  Indies,  with  permiffion  3  he  mult 
be  married  there  and  have  property  to  the  amount  of 
four  thoufand  ducats.  This  fchedule  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  till  after  proofs  are  taken  by  the  royal  court,  on 
the  depofition  of  witnelfes  adminiltered  by  the  attor¬ 
ney-general,  and  fent  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 
Finally,  to  render  the  landing  in  the  colonies  more 
dangerous  to  foreigners  and  to  thofe  who  befriend 

them,  foreign  commerce  is  there  puniffied  with 
death. 

•  >  .  ,  .  '  t 

It  is  clear,  that  thefe  prohibitions  concernig  a 
paffage  to  the  Indies  are  not  calculated  to  render  the 
inhabitants  very  numerous,  and  there  are  yet  fome 
who .  cannot  refide  there  :  I  mean  thofe  who,  beino 
married  in  Spain,  happen  to  be  in  the  colonies  and 
live  in  a  manner  that  indicates  an  inclination  to  re¬ 
main  there  without  their  wives.  The  law  direfts, 
that  thefe  hulbands,  thus  feparated  from  their  wives, 

' be  fent  t0  them  in  the  mother  country,  without  the 
leaft  attention  to  the  reafons  that  they  may  alled^e 

for  being  excufed,  or  rather  for  putting  off  the  epoch 
of  a  meeting,  fometimes  againft  the  wiffi  of  both  par¬ 
ties.  The  prefident  and  attorney-general  are  pofiti- 

vely  ordered  to  fee  to  the  fending  off  fitch  hi, (bands. 

V  ol.  II.  jyj- 
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With  the  fame  principle  in  view,  the  law  orders, 
that,  without  weighty  reafons,  no  leave  of  abfence 
fhall  be  granted  to  thole  who  are  married  in  the  In¬ 
dies,  and  who  wifh  to  go  to  Spain  without  their 
wives.  . 

One  thing,  which  at  firft  may  appeal  rather  Angular, 
is,  that  there  are  fome  perfons,  who  obtain  royal  fche- 
dules  of  recommendation,  a  fort  of  certificate  for  the 
prefident  or  royal  court,  according  to  their  ad  refs, 
place  thefe  fubjedts  in  a  manner  analogous  to  their 
merit.  But  the  minifterial  letters  of  recommendation 
in  the  French  colonies  are  but  two  much  like  thefe 
fchedules,  and  are  even  more  whimfical,  fince  often- 
times  they  are  given  from  difhonourable  motives* 
while  the  publicity  of  the  fchedules  and  the  charadter 
of  him  from  whom  they  emanate*  ought  to  render 
them  lefs  frequent*  and  a  permanent  Council*  like 
that  of  the  Indies*  muft  be  more  difficult  to  deceive 
than  a  tranfitory  minifter,  who  looks  upon  all  means 
as  good  which  may  tend  to  the  prefervation  of  his 
place.  '  -  *  .  ;  •  " 

-  It  is*  befides*  very  eafy  to  give  honourable  reafons 
for  a  Ichedule  of  recommendation,  at  once  for  the 
prote&or  and  the  protected ;  fince*  in  the  Spanifh 
colonies*  the  law  permits  every  one  to  prove  his 
fervices  before  the  royal  court.  He  who  defires  this 
legal  proof,  contents  himfelf  with  requefting  the  court 
to  take  it*  explaining  only  the  motive  he  has  for  making 
it-.  The  attorney-general  intervenes  and  points  out 
the  witnefies.  An  inviolable  fecrecy  is  obferved  with 
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rcfpeft  to  the  witnefies,  and  the  deliberation,  when 
the  court  iflues  its  opinion  on  the  proof,  on  the  per- 
fon  requiring  it  on  his  capacity  or  his  right,  relative 
to  the  object  that  he  propofes  to  attain. The  attorney- 
general  if  he  be  of  another  opinion  than  the  court,  and 
the  latter  refufes  to  make  mention  of  it,  may  write 
himfelf.  If  the  proof  require  witnefies  at  a  diflance, 
the  court  orders  fome  one  to  receive  their  depofitions, 
and  the  whole  is  fent  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

If  it  be  an  ecckfiaftic,  he  addrefies  himfelf  to  the 
archbilhop,  or  by  the  confent  of  this  latter,  to  the 
royal  court ;  but  he  muft  produce  proofs  in  writing. 
If  a  municipal  body,  it  receives  a  duplicate  of  the 
proof,  that  it  may  be  fent  by  itfelf.  It  may  happen, 
then,  in  cafe  of  a  favourable  evidence,  or  from  the 
notes  that  the  archbifhop,  the  prefident  and  royal 

court  fend  in  form  of  adminiftration  on  the  divers 

<  > 

fubjefts,  that  fchedules  of  recommendation  may  “be 
given  ;  and  if  thofe  who  obtain  them,  are  not  yet 
arrived  in  the  colony,  they  may  have  the  means  of 
obtaining  this  teftimony  equally  honourable,  though 
taken  in  other  parts  of  the  Spanilh  dominions. 

Having  now  feen  what  is  in  fome  fort  prefcribed 
to  every  one,  it  remains  to  examine  what  means  the 
Spanilh  governemnt  employs  to  verify  if  the  diffe¬ 
rent  duties  are  difcharged,  and  to  chaftife  thofe  who 
deviate  from  them. 

When  the  prefident  is  of  opinion  that  there  exifts 
an  abufe,  or  abufes,  in  a  place,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
public  adminiftration,  he  confers  with  the  royal 

M  2 


court 
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on  the  neceffity  of  fending,  or  appointing,  a  judge  by 
commiffion,  or  infpedor,  to  afcertain  the  fails ;  and 
if  the  court  is  of  that  opinion,  the  prefident  choofes 
the  perfon.  The  royal  court  delivers  him  a  commif¬ 
fion,  and  fees  that  he  does  not  exceed  it.  If  it  be 
touching  fomething  where  fecrecy  is  neceflary,  the 

pi  efident  might  fend  an  infpeitor,  without  informing 
the  royal  court  of  it. 

They  ought  n  ever  to  fend  an  auditor,  except  in  a 
cafe  of  great  confequence,  and  it  is  to  an  auditor  only 
that  the  power  can  be  given  of  diciding  in  the  firlt 
inftance.  Every  other  judge  by  commiffion,  not 
fecret,  muft  caufe  his  commiffion  to  be  enregiftred  at 
the  town-houfe  of  the  place  where  he  exercifes  it. 

The  Council  of  the  Indies  has,  on  its  fide,  a  check 
much  more  extenfive  ;  that  of  fending  an  infpeilor- 
general  to  the  colonies,  who  informs  himfelf  of  every 
tiling  without  exception,  without  being  obliged,  to 
make  his  commiffion  known  to  the  royal  court,  who 
receives  only  the  fchedule  of  his  nomination,  that  it 
may  not  refufe  jurifdidion  to  the  infpe&or.  The  court 
is  obliged,  and  the  prefident  alfo,  to  communicate 
to  him  all  the  information  he  may  wifh  for.  He  may 
affift  at  the  fittings  and  deliberations  of  the  court, 
but  not  vote.  The  prefident  cannot,  however,  be 
examined  unlefs  as  chief  of  the  royal  court,  and  not 
as  governor  and  captain-general.  If  the  infpeclor 
afks  to  fee  the  regifters  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
royal  court,  the  prefident  orders  a  place  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  court- houfe,  where  the  infpedor  comes 
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and  perfoi  ms  his  examination ;  but  he  cannot  remove 
the  regifters.  The  royal  court  may  refufe,  if  it  choo- 
fes,  to  Ihow  him  the  copies  of  its  letters  to  the  king, 
if  it  is  not  expreffly  order  to  do  it.  b> 

1  he  mfpeftor  may  appoint  fome  one  in  his  place 
tor  the  afcertaining  a  faft  in  a  place  at  a  diftance.  He 
does  not  communicate  the  proofs  that  he  colledls.  He 

Way’  for  ferious  ounces,  pronounce  fufpenfion,  and 
even  fend  public  officers  to  Spain,  except  the  prefi- 
dent.  Without  waiting  till  the  end  of  his  infpetfion 

ne  may  tranfmit  the  proofs  of  important  fads  to  the 
Council.  He  aft  again*  thofc  L  havc  xqu™ 

abitations,  contrafted  marriages,  and  violated  the 
prohibitions  concerning  acquifitions  and  contracts 

Ail  tne  alguazils  are  at  his  orders,  and  during  feventy 

days,  beginning  on  the  day  he  announces  his  million 

oe  deceives  all  the  complaints  that  can  be  addreffed 

to  him,  and  rejefts  all  fuch  as  come  after  the  expira¬ 
ume.  i  he  Council  of  the  Indies  pro- 
"ounces  on  his  infpeffion,  and  ihe  appeal  by  L 

4™“  “^  alWayS  ky  fr°m  th'  deci&"  of 

tne  v^ouncil  in  thele  matters. 

A  Isft  Ciie Civ  from  Which  no  rvr><=*  ? 

.  .  „  UUi  no  one  need  hope  to  ef 

cape,  is,  the  refideme,  a  name  given  to  an  ,-v-,  •  ~ 

tion  which  takes  place  every  time  that  a  public 

tiOH  of  whatever  nature,  in  the  Spaniffi  colony,  ceafo 

wietaer  y  death,  diimiffion,  expiration  of  time  or 
transfer  to  another  place.  * 

^^7’  'Vh,°fe  p!a“S  are  “  *C  »°m™tio„ 

the  king,  have  for  examiners  of  their  ref, dence 
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thofe  whom  the  king  appoints  for  the  purpofe  on  the 
defignation  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  this 
Council  is  the  only  judge  of  the  appeals  from  the 
lentence  given  on  the  proofs  or  complaints  of  the 
refidenee.  With  refpeft  to  perfons  named  by  the 
prefident,  or  whom  he  has  appointed  pro  interim,  he 
himfelf  names  the  infpector  of  their  refidenee,  and 
the  royal  court  pronounces  on  the  proofs  which  have 
been  collected.  The  prefident  names,  befides,  an 
auditor  to  examine  into  the  refidenee  of  the  aldermen 
or  municipal  officers,  to  whom  the  police  Oi  Santo- 
Domingo  is  committed. 

All  the  ordinary  alcades,  aldermen,  clerks  and 
others  municipal,  officers  are  lubjeft  to  the  refidenee. 

Although  this  examination,  called  the  refidenee, 
ought  not  to  take  place  till  the  clofe  of  the  exercife, 
as  this  regulation  might  be  the  caufe  of  malverfation, 
if  the  prefident  thinks  a  cafe  of  a  very  ferious  nature, 
he  may,  in  conference  with  the  royal  court,  if  the 
court  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  himfelf,  order  fome 
one,  and  even  an  auditor  ,  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  refidenee  at  once  ;  and  the  prefident  then  fends 
to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  the  reafons  by  which  he 

has  been  actuated. 

To  facilitate  the  choice  of  the  prefident  one 
Council  of  the  Indies,  with  regard  to  thofe  whom  he 
fhall  name  to  take  the  .refidenee,  the  prefident  of  the 
colony  ought  to  fend  to  the  Council  lifts,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  notes,  of  the  perfons  in  the  ifland,  whom  he 
believes  fit  -  for  judges  of  refidenee  in  the  different 

places. 
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-  It  is  at  the  principal  place  of  the  exercife  of  a  public 
officer,  that  the  examination  of  his  refidence  ought 
to  be  taken.  From  the  day  when  it  is  publickly 
given  out  that  it  begins,  there  are  feventy  days  allowed 
for  receiving  complaints,  and  feventy  more  for  re- 
drefs.  He  who  is  informed  againft  has  a  right  to 
defend  himfelf.  If  it  be  a  prefident,  an  auditor  or 
attorney-general,  and  he  be  intended  for  another 
court,  and  is  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  he  may  leave  a  perfon  charged  with  his  de¬ 
fence,  in  giving  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  what 
,  ever  may  be  given  againft  him. 

The  judge  of  the  refidence  ought  to  receive  as  well 
what  is  for  as  againft  the  perfon  tried,  and  a  law  pref- 
cribes  to  him  to  aft  with  prudence,  fagacity,  and  as  a 
chriftian.  There  can  never  be  two  examinations  of 
refidence  for  one  exercife. 

.  When  the  refidence  of  any  one  who  has  a  right  to 
draw  on  the  public  treafury  is  taken,  the  royal  officers 
ought  to  be  apprized  of  it,  that  it  may  be  feen  whe¬ 
ther  the  .drafts  drawn  by  him  do  not  give  room  for 

charges  againft  him.  . 

If,  in  the  refidence  of  an  Overfeer  of  collection  of 
public  duties,  it  appears  that  there  is  fomething  to  be 
recovered  in  favour  of  the  royal  treafury,  the  judge-: 
addrefles  theft  articles  to  the  officers  royal;  faving  the 
royal  court,  if  it  ought  to  take  cognizance  of  the  re¬ 
fidence,  to  pronounce  on  what  -  there  is  culpable  and 

criminal  in  the  condutt  of  the  perfon  -  whole  account' 
is  examined,  -  ... .  ..  , 
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The  fentences  in  refidence,  for  fubornation  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  are  executive  to  the  amount  of  thirty  dol¬ 
lars.  If  more  confiderable,  their  amount  ought  to  be 
configned  on  the  appeal.  If  they  fall  on  an  officer 
for  having  profited  from  afuit,  they  are  executive  as 
high  as  two  hundred  ducats*  with  a  fecurity  furnifhed 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintif. 

One  copy  of  the  papers  and  fentences  of  refidence, 
which  mutt  be  fent  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  is 

'  i 

depofited  in  the  royal  court  by  the  clerk  of  the  refi- 
dence,  and  it  remains  there  in  fecret,  in  cafe  the  ori¬ 
ginals  ffiould  be  loft  in  the  voyage.  The  judge  of  the 
refidence  fends,  with  the  paper,  a  particular  note,  in 
which  he  explains  his  opinion. 

When  the  queftion  is  touching  frauds  of  the  duties, 
clandeftine  fhipments  and  other  matters  of  the  like 
fort,  one  witness  isfufficient. 

In  the  refidence,  if  he  againft  whom  it  is  inftituted, 
and  who  is  prefent,  fhould  die  in  the  intermediate  time 
while  the  decifion  is  fent  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 

the  pecuniary  penalties  mutt  be  difehargea  by  his  heir, 

* 

or  by  his  fecurity. 

The  judges  who  are  ordered  to  try  the  refidence  of 
the  auditors  and  attorney-general,  may  caufe  them  to 
be  arretted,  caufe  their  property  to  be  fequeftrated,  and 
fend  them  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  with  their  fuit 
completed. 

The  attorney-general  ought  to  fee  to  the  prompt 
termination  of  the  trials  of  refidence  fubmitted  to  the 
royal  court,  and  fend  annually  to  the  Council  of  the, 

Indies, 
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Ind'es,  proofs  of  the  refidence  of  the  officers  of  j  office 
named  by  the  prefident,  with  the  fentences  of  the 
court,  and  the  particularities  of  their  execution. 

When  the  fentences  of  the  judges  of  refidence  named 
by  the  king  do  not  go  to  penalties  above  fix  hundred 
dollars,  the  perfon  againft  whom  they  are  palled  may 
appeal  to  the  royal  court  in  place  of  to  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  1  but  with  refpeft  to  fentencesin  favour 
of  the  fifcal,  this  Council  only  can  judge  in  appeal. 

The  appeal  by  fupplication  does  not  lay  from  fen¬ 
tences  given  by  the  Council  in  matters  of  refidence, 
unlefs  fuch  fentences  extend  to  privation  of  office  or  to 
corporal  puniffiment. 

Finally,  an  officer  cannot  be  removed  from  one 
poll:  to  another,  without  producing  the  proofs  of  the 
refidence  for  the  one  he  has  already  filled.  The  refi¬ 
dence  was  eftabliffied  at  St.  Domingo  in  1543. 

Who  would  not  believe,  that  the  fear  of  an  exami¬ 
nation,  extending  to  every  aft  public  and  private  of  a 
man,  whom  any  one  may  accuie,  who  is  given  up,  in 
fome  fort,  to  every  kind  of  vexation  and  reproach, 
to  envy  and  even  vengeance  j  who  would  believe, 
that  fuch  a  man  would  not  be  a  perfon,  in  the  conti¬ 
nual  habit  'of living  like  the  fage  who  wiffied  that  he 
had  a  window  in  his  breaft  expofing  his  heart  to  every 
eye?  Who  would  not  believe' that  the  people  living 
under  the  care  of  a  being  furrounded  with  a  watch- 
fulnefs,  that  a  thoufand  motives  mull  call  into  re¬ 
doubled  a&ivity  would  not  be  the  happieft  of  man¬ 
kind  ,  particularly  when  we  know,  that  there  is  not 
Vol.  II.  N 
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a  finglc  Spaniard,  who  is  not  permitted  to  write 
diredfcly,  and  with  the  greateft  confidence  of  fecrecy, 
to  the  king,  if  the  previous  communication  of  his 
obfervations  to  the  prefident  or  the  royal  court  fhould 
appear  dangerous  to  him  ?  But,  this  refidence,  fo  ex¬ 
tolled  by  Raynal,  who  looked  on  it  as  applicable  to  the 
prefident  only,  is  but  a  mere  fcare-crow.  In  no  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  perhaps,  arc  perfons  in  authority  fo 
defpotic  as  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  and  when  we 
know  with  what  rapidity  fome  of  them  make  fortunes, 
we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  no  obftacie  that  the  love 
of  gain  does  not  furmount,  and  that,  as  has  been  often 
laid,  the  want  of  delicacy  itfelf  procures  the  means  of 
expiating  the  fault  which  it  caufes  to  be  committed. 
The  public  officers  certainly  recolleft  the  refidence, 
but  it  is  to  intimidate  thofe  whom  they  might  fear,  to 
gain  their  fuffrages,  or  at  leaft  purchafe  their  filence  : 
in  a  word,  there  is  a  league  between  all  perfons  in 
place,  even  becaufe  they  are  fubjedted  to  a  cenfure, 
long  degenerated  into  a  vain  formality.  An  angel  from 
on  high  muft  defeend  to  pre fide  as  judge  at  the  refi¬ 
dence  of  thofe  who  find  the  means  of  fattening  in  a 
country  where  every  thing  wears  the  afpeft  of  mifery, 
and  heaven  refufes  this  ufeful  miracle  to  the  Spanifh 
territory,  where  the  men  in  power  fometimes  a6t  as 
j;  Lhey.  were  well  convinced  that  the  penal  inquifition 
which  awaits  them,  is  no  more,  than  a  chimera  that  it 


would  be  chiidifh  to  fear. 

Let  us  here  finifh  the  picture  of  the  adminiftration 
.of  the  Spanifh  colony,  in  which  many  perfons  will  yet 
find  much  to  wifh  for,  but  which  it  would  have  been 
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impoffible  to  extend,  without  entering  into  particulars 
that  would  lead  us  too  far.  This  pifture,  fuch  as  it  is, 
will  fuffice,  to  give  the  reader  a  juft  idea  of  that  ad- 
miniftration,  and  enable  him  to  conceive  how  even 
the  nature  of  the  means  muft  often  be  a  bar  to  the  ex- 
pelted  efiets,  becauie  the  paflions  of  men  have  been 
left  out  of  the  account  $  and  finally  to  prove,  which  I 
am  particularly  defirous  fhould  be  attended  to,  that 
the  adminiftration  of  the  French  colonies  has  been 
framed,  in  many  of  its  parts,  after  the  model  of  the 
fxrft  fettled  colony  in  the  New  World. 

But,  the  prefent  fituation  of  Spanifh  St.  Domingo, 
which  was  the  prototype  of  all  the  fugar  and  (lave 
colonies,  no  longer  allows  it  to  claim  its  authority. 
Poverty  and  mifery  have  taken  poffeffion  of  its  fertile 
foil,  and  were  it  not  for  its  relations  with  the  colonies 
furrounding  it,  it  would  hardly  exift :  the  muft  ancient 
eftablifhment  in  America  would,  perhaps  have  been 

totally  abandoned  by  the  defcendants  of  thofe  who 
founded  it. 

The  principal  relation  fubfifting  between  the  two 
colonies,  that  which  is  molt  advantageous  to  both,  is 
the  trade  in  cattle.  To  give  a  juft  idea  of  it,  I  muft 
refer  to  what  will,  in  iome  meafure,  be  an  anticipation 
of  the  defcription  of  the  French  part;  but  as  I  am 
going  to  treat  of  what  is  common  to  the  two  na- 
tions,  tntcan  be  no  inconvenience. 

I  have  fpoken  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  qua¬ 
drupeds,  tranfported  from  Spain  to  St.  Dominoo 
multiplied  in  the  ifland,  and  every  thing  related";; 
the  hiftorians  concerning  the  trade  in  hides,  fuffi- 
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ciently  proves  that  the  propagation  of  horned  cattle 
was  aftonifhingly  rapide.  They,  befides,  inform  us, 
that  great  numbers  of  animals  were  become  wild,  and 
it  is  eaiy  to  imagine  that  the  decay  of  the  colony 
mufc  have  augmented  the  number,  and  that  immenfe 
fpaces  becoming  the  quiet  afylum  of  thefe  animals,  their 
multiplication  muft  be  beyond  all  idea. , 

It  is,  then,  clear,  that  when  the  firft  French  fettled 
down  at  St.  Domingo,  the  illand  was  flocked  with 
wild  oxen  and  horfes.  The  name  of  Bucannier  is  yet 
well  enough  known  to  make  us  remember  that  their 
only  employment  was  that  of  hunting  the  oxen,  their 
only  fubfiftcnce,  the  fie  ill  that  hunting  procured,  and 
their  only  trade,  the  traffic  in  the  fkins  of  thofe  ani¬ 
mals. 

Thefe  find:  French  fettled  along  the  coal!,  whence 
they  let  out  for  the  chace  and  whence  they  could,  by 
/ea,  fly  from  the  purfuit  of  the  Spaniards,  when  not  in 
a  fituation  to  refill.  Befides,  this  fitnation  was  the  only 
one  that  fuited  their  trade,  or  that  could,  indeed, 
render  it  practicable.  A  fpot  of  about  a  hundred, 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty,  fathoms  in  extent,  by  two  or 
three  hundred  deep,  was  ( diffident  for  each,  becaufe 
a  neighbour  was  then  a  companion  for  the  chace  and 
a  comrade  in  war.  But  the  very  profit  of  the  chace 
rendered  it  lefs  eafy,  and  as  men  ddlroyed  fader  than 
nature  propagated,  the  animals  felt  a  confiderable 
•  diminution. 

This,  together  with  the  hints  of  Ogeron,  brought 
on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  with  which  the  colonifls 
were  difgufted  by  the  vexations  of  monopolizing  com- 
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panies.  Population  was  advanced,  the  tafte  for  the 
chace  and  its  refource,  were  weakned,  the  French 
colony  languilhed,  till  revived  by  the  ufefui  cultiva-* 
tion  of  the  indigo.  Every  one  wilhed  to  have  ne¬ 
groes,  and  augment  his  lands  ;  and  it  was  at  this  epoch 
that  one  began  to  acquire  the  land  of  another  to 
augment  his  own  portion.  Now,  too,  it  was 
that  grants  were  afked  for,  which  formed  what  was 
called  the  fecond  ftory  ■,  that  is  to  fay,  a  fecond  line  of 
trafts  behind  thofe  which  joined  on  to  thecoaft. 

The  fuccels  of  the  indigo,  the  increale  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  that  of  the  number  of  negroes,  produced  by 
thole  carried  away,  in  pretty  confiderable  number, 
from  Jamaica,  when  Ducafie  attacked  that  ifland, 
gave  the  firft  notion  of  eftablifhing  lugar-plantations 
Thefegavea  new  value  to  the  lands,  and  requiring 
larger  traits  than  the  indigo  plantations,  feveral  fmall 
ones  were  united  and  became  the  property  of  one 
perfon.  He  who  had  fold  his  lot  on  the  coaft,  carried 
his  induftry  to  the  fecond,  third  or  fourth  line,  and 
fucceffively  towards  the  interior  parts  of  the  colony. 

Here,  where  I  take  a  rapid  ficeteh  of  the  progrefs  of 
the  french  colony  down  to  the  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  I  muft  add,  that  a  want  of  fubfiftertce  began 
to  be  felt.  There  were  yet  wild  animals,  but  they  fled 
back  as  man  advanced,  and  the  lefs  were  killed  as 
the  number  of  hunters  daily  decreafed. 

The  Chace  was  extremely  deftrudive,  becaufe  al- 

moft  all  the  animals  that  the  hunters  came  up  with 
they  killed,  and  this  was  another  canfcof  thfc  dim;- 
nution  of  this  refource. 
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Finally,  as  early  as  1685,  the  French  colonifts  were 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Spaniards,  who, 
become  herdfmen  by  necefiity  and  by  a  fort  of  natural 
indolence,  had  hattes,  the  produce  of  which  they 
brought  into  the  French  colony  for  fale.  It  was  natu¬ 
rally  conceived,  that  if  raifing  cattle  was  beneficial  to 
the  Spaniards,  it  would  be  equally  fo  to  the  French. 
Accordingly  hattes  were  formed,  and  with  the  more 
eagernefs  as  the  Spaniards  themfelves  deftroyed  the 
wild  animals  near  the  French  part,  in  order  to  keep 
the  hunters  from  among  them.  MMrs.  de  Saint- 
Laurent  and  Begon,  adminiftrators  -  general  of  the 
French  iflands,  being  come  to  St.  Domingo  in  1684, 
had  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  this  meafure ;  they 
even  perfuaded  the  hunters  to  fend  cattle  to  the 
windward  iflands,  and  there  were  actually  feme  car¬ 
goes  feat  thither  from  St.  Domingo. 

The  eftablifliment  of  hattes  began  in  the  northen 
part,  and,  for  even  a  long  time  there  were  none  in  the 
other  parts.  Mr.  de  Franquefnay,  lieutenant  of  the 
king,  gave,  in  1685,  the  firft  example  of  a  French 
hat te,  on  a  trad  which  he  poflefled  in  the  favana  of 
Limonade,  not  far  from  the  place  where  he  was  killed 
in  a  battle  with  the  Spaniards,  in  the  month  of  Janua¬ 
ry  169T.  MMrs  Robineau  and  Falaife,  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  imitated  him,  as  alfo  many  other  planters,  in 
1686  and  1687.  They  bought  their  ftock  in  the 
Spanifh  part,  and  paid  for  each  cow  and  calf  as  high  as 
twenty  five  dollars.  The  Spaniards  already  furnifhed 
the  cattle  confumed  in  the  northen  part,  in  fmall 
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quantity  it  is  true,  but  this  fa <5t  proves  the  penury  of 
the  French  colony,  or,  to  fpeak  more  corredtly,  the 
difficulty  there  was  of  turning  the  chace  to  good 
account. 

All  the  hattes  in  the  dependency  of  Limonade  were 
aefti  oyed  at  the  time  of  the  invafion  of  the  ennemy, 
in  1691  and  1695;  and  if  fome  of  the  cattle  efcaped, 
they  fled  to  the  woods. 

After  thefe  difafters,  and  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick, 
fugar  plantations  began  to  be  formed.  In  1698  there 
were  three  in  the  northen  part,  the  only  one  that  then 
pofieffed  any.  Mr.  de  Charitte,  the  governor  of  the 
Cape,  arrived  there  the  fame  year,  excited  the  colo- 
nifts  as  much  as  poffible  to  form  hattes.  It  was  in 
confequence  of  his  prefling  follicitations  that  Mr. 
Ducaffe  granted  the  ordinance  of  the  20th  January 
1700,  which  enjoins  on  all  thofe  who  have  obtained 
grants  for  hattes,  to  have  on  each  at  leaft  a  hundred 
head  01  cattle  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  or  the  land.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
tne  lands,  on  which  the  conditions  had  not  been  ful¬ 
filled  were  actually  taken  back.  In  the  raques  of 
Limonade,  a  good  deal  of  this  land  was  granted  alfo 
at  Caracol  and  Jaquezy,  for  the  raifing  of  cattle  ;  and 
Mr.  de  Charitte  himfelf  formed  a  hatte  at  Jaquezy. 
i  he  hattes  became  more  and  more  numerous,  as  the 
land  advanced  from  thefea,and  extended  even  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Mafiacre  j  fo  that,  in  1712,  there 

were,  between  Limonade  and  that  river,  more  than 
ten  thoufand  head  of  cattle. 

This  fuccefs,  which  threatened  the  Spaniards  with  the 
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lofs  of  an  avant&geous  branch  of  trade,  was  the  thing 
that  mod  enraged  them,  when,  thofe  of  St.  Yago 
came  to  commit  murders  in  the  neigbourhood  of  the 
river  Maffacre,  under  the  pretext  of  vengeance  for 
the  cattle  that  had  been  ftolen  from  them.  In  fpite 
of  their  inroads,  however,  there  were  more  than 

fourteen  thoufand  head  of  horned  cattle  in  the  extent 

» 

juft  mentioned,  and  an  ox  was  already  fold  for  about 
three  dollars  •,  but  thehorfes,  whether  for  travelling  or 
for  mounting  the  militia,  were  almoft  generally  furni- 
fhed  by  the  Spanifh  part.  The  Spanifh  brought  alfo  the 
mules  for  the  fugar  manufactures,  where  they  are 
juftly  preferred  to  horfes.  In  1.716  there  were  already 
a  hundred  .  manufactures,  though  there  was  not  one 
in  1685  j;  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  mills  belon¬ 
ging  to  them  were  turned  by  cattle.  A  mule  coft  as 
high  as  forty  dollars. 

'  Thus  the  hattes  which  had  been  more  numerous 
than  the  fugar  plantations,  ftnce  there  was  ftill  forty 
of  the  firft  in  the  northern  part  before  1712,  Were 
foon  inferior  ip  number.  The  profits  of  cultivation, 
compared  to  thofe  of  railing  cattle,  were  fa  much  the 
greater,  as  the  herdfmen  confidered  the  effedls  of 
their  negligence  or  ignorance  as  fo  many  inherent 
evils  belonging  to  the  eftablifhment  of  hattes. 

In. this  light  it  was  that  they  looked  upon  the  lofs 
of  a  great  part  of  their  cattle  which  became  wild,  or 
vagabond,  to  ufe  their  own  term,  while,  in  reallity, 
they  ought  to  have  imputed  this  to  their  having 

commited  the  care  of  their  hattes  to  a  number  of 

negroes. 


negroes,  fo  much  lefs  fufficient  to  keep  and  affemble 
the  cattle  as  they  had  not,  like  the  Spanifh  herdfrnen, 
horfes  to  aid  them  in  their  purfuit.  Thele  vagabond 
cattle  became  the  game  of  the  hunters. 

But,  another  circumftance  had  a  fatal  influence  on 
the  hattes  of  both  nations ;  I  mean  the  management  of 
flaughter-houfes. 

From  the  time  that  the  colonifts  ceafed  to  be  feat- 
tered  along  the  coaft,  and  to  find,  for  themfelves,  a 
fource  of  fubfiflence  in  the  chace  $  as  foon  as  diftinft 
and  parochial  fettlemens  were  formed,  there  were  pla¬ 
ces  appointed  for  the  fale  of  meat.  Under  the  pretext* 
true  or  falfe,  of  fecuring  their  utility,  the  police,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the'fe  places  was  regulated ;  and  a  duty  or 
obligation  impofed  of  furnifhing  what  was  neceflary 
for  confumption,  became  the  ob]e£tofa  privilege.  It 
is  rare,  that  he  who  can  refufe  does  not  put  a  price 
on  what  he  grants,  and  before  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,  the  privilege  of  the  flaughter-houfes, 
at  firft  fubjefted  to  a  public  adjudication,  became 
venal.  I  have  proof,  that  before  1700,  the  daughter- 
houfes  were  become  a  little  patrimony  to  the  ftaft, 

I  know  not  in  virtue  of  what  right,  if  not  of  that  which 
we  ought  to  blufh  at  naming. 

In  1702,  the  flaughter-houfes  at  the  Cape  were 
-  farmed  for  five  hundred  dollars.  Thofe  of  Leogane 
for  the  double  of  that  fum,  and  thofe  of  Petit-Goave 
;  for  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  governor  of 
the  colony  took  half  the  whole  to  himfelf,  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Cape,  the  quarter  part  of  that  of  the  Tact; 
Vol.  II.  n 
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flaughter-houfes,  and  in  the  other  places  this  quarter 
went  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  king.  After  thefe  the 
major  look  an  eighth,  and  the  remaining  eight  was 
divided  between  the  fob-majors.  The  licence  for 
taverns  was  alfo  an  income  for  the  fame  perfons,  to 
whom  thefe  infiitutions  owed  their  rife,  inftitutions 
more  worthy  of  the  invention  of  under  farmers  of 
revenue  than  of  military  officers. 

In  1704,  the  fame  tax  exifeed,  notwithstanding  the 
providing  of  provifions  was  daily  more  difficult,  and 
if,  for  a  moment,  St,  Domingo  had  been  capable  of 
furnifhing  feme  cargoes  of  cattle,  it  was  now  but  too 
dear  that  its  refources  where  no  longer  equal  to  its 
wants.  But  an  obfervation  like  this  was  not  to  be 
made  by  the  ftaff  officers  rhemfclves  ;  and  nobody 

would  or  dared  do  it.  -  •  - 

While  thofe  who  ought  to  have  thought  about 
nothing-  but  the  general  intereft,  thus  collected  fhame- 
ful  and  at  once  pitiful  fees,  the  graziers  themfelves 
inj ured  their  eftabliihments  by  keeping  packs  of  dogs, 
which  threatened  to  become  as  deftrudive  as  the 
fame  animals  had  been  in  the  Spanifh  part.  In  i7°4> 
Mr.  Auger  was  obliged  to  ififue  two  ordinances,  one 
forbidding  to  keep  dogs  in  the  hattes,  and  the  other 
forbidding  the  chace  near  the  hattes,  the  cattle  belon¬ 
ging  to  which  were  too  often  the  vidims  of  the  impru¬ 
dence,  or  of  fometbing  lefs  excufable,  of  the  hunters. 

In  1705,  the  farming- of  the  flaughter-houfes  in 
the  northern  part  brought  in-more  than  five  hundred 
-  dollars,  that  of  Leogane  and . the  > reft,  of  the  colony 
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ftill  more,  and  in  17x0,  when  an  ordinance  of  the 
adminiftrators  renewed  the  prohibition  of  hunting  Lo 
the  vicinity  of  the  hattes,  and  prefcrlbed  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  living  near  them  to  fence  in  their  pofTeilions, 
tnat  the  propagation  of  cattle  might  be  the  better 
lecured,  the  amount  of  the  flaughter-houfes  was  near 
two  thoufand  dollars.  In  17 1 1,  the  intendant  (for 
there  had  been  one  appointed  fince  1703)  required, 
by  an  ordinance,  eight  French  livres  for  each  head 

of  cattle  killed  in  the  flaughter-houfes  of  Port-de- 
Paix. 

In  order, to  do  without  the  help  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
hattes  fhould  have  been  multiplied ;  but  to  refill  the 
Spaniards,  the  inhabitants  mult  be  multiplied,  which 
did  not  agree  with  the  fyftem  of  the  hattes,  which  ne- 
ceflarily  fuppofes  fcattered  habitations,  and  large  tradls 
where  th<ye-  are  only  cattle..  The  hattes  were  nearly 
given  up  in  the  determination,  that  was  taken,  when, 
by  the  ordinance  of  2 ill  June  1711,.  the  adminiflra- 
tion  granted  for  cultivation,.,  all  the  land  from  Limo- 
nade  to  the  river  Rebouc..  In  truth,  the  favanas  were 
referved  for  the  hattes,  but  this  refervation  fhowed 
plainly  that  they  had  not  the  preference,  and  I  have 
laid  that  then,  the  produce  of  a  fugar  or  indigo  plan¬ 
tation  led  no  one  to  prefer  to  them  that  ofa  hatte. 

1  here  was,  indeed,  an  ordinance  of  the  king  in  17x3, 
Prescribing  that  cattle  fhould  be  put  on  the  hattes 
and  menacing  with  forfeiture;  but  thefe  were  mere 
words,  fince,  on  taking  thefe  lands,  they  mull  be 
granted  either  for  cultivation,  which,  deflroyed  the 
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hatte,  or  for  a  hatte,  which  changed  the  proprietor 
only  and  not  t^e  opinion. 

During  this,  the  farm  of  the  flaughter-houfes  con¬ 
tinued  ftill  to  augment  by  degrees,  and,  as  if  this  dift 
aftrous  tax  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  aid  of  all 
thofe  whofe  duty  fhould  have  rendered  them  the  cen- 
lurers  of  it,  the  two  fuperior  Councils  of  the  colony, 
united  in  colonial  aftembly  in  1715,  reckoned  among 
the  articles  which  ought  to  compofe  the  o5irci>  the 
tax  on  the  flaughter-houfes  and  licences  on  taverns 
valued  together  at  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  dollars. 
It  was  believed,,  without  doubt,  that  much  was  done  in 
depriving  the  officers  of  the  ftaff  of  this  profit  (which* 

however,  the  intendant  had  not  dared  to  do  attempt, 

<  #  • 

though  the  minifter  had  preferibed  itto  him  the  14th 
April  1706),  without  confidering,  that  a  change 
in  the  application,  a  change  that  the  fame  letter  of 
the  minifter  had  alfo  .  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Deft 
lande,  produced  no  change  in  the  onerous  import 
itfelf. 

At  the  end  of  the  fame  year  1715,  the  adminift 
trators  took  up'all  the  lands  of  the  hattes  of  Bayaha 
and  Limbe,  which  were  not  eftablifhed  5  but  what 

i 

ferves  to  prove  that  the  proprietors  were  not  much 
punifhed  thereby,  the  adminiftrators  were  obliged  to 
repeat  the  fame,  in  1717,  on  the  grantees  fettled  fince 
j  7 1 5  on  the  fame  lands. 

Befides,  as  there  were  fome  old  grants  of  hattes, 
which  bore  that  they  fhould  not  ftand  but  upon  con¬ 
dition  of  cultivating  fome  part  of  the  land,  if  fit  for 
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it,  there  were  to  be  found  colonif  s,  who,  them  (elves, 
prelTed  the  taking  up  of  their  hattes  and  who  appea¬ 
red  again,  either  by  themfelves  or  others,  to  interpofe 
and  receive  the  grants  intended  for  cultivation. 

Some  formed  miferable  fettlements  ofhattes,  and 
actually  fold  the  belt  part  of  their  lands  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  who  put  it  under  cultivation.  Others  more 
bold,  or  better  protected,  publickly  fold,  what  they 
had  obtained  gratis  and  for  another  purpofe,  or  elfe 
they  formed  foam  partnerfoips,  the  real  ©bjeft  of 
which  was  to  turn  their  land  into  culture.  In  foort, 
things  were  in  fuch  aftate  in  1716,  that  all  the  flaugh- 
ter-houfes  of  the  north  were  furnifoed  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  yet  about  three  thoufand  head  of  cattle  a 
year  were  confumed  there.  The  only  refource  left  in 
the  French  part  was  that  of  the  Savana  ofLimonade,  or 
rather  of  the  portion  which  there  formed  a  common. 

The  fame  inattention  appeared  in  the  we  fern 
part.  As  early  as  1 703  the  Spaniards  alone  furnifoed 
not  only  the  flaughter-houfes  but  the  manufactures 
alfo  In  vain  Mr.  de  Galiffet,  coming,  in  i7o2,  from 
the  Cape  to  Leogane,  and  having  admired  the  fava- 
nas  or  the  Mirebaiais,  had  endeavoured  to  caufe  hattes 
to  be  formed  there,  and  even  entered  into  partnerfoip 
w.th  an  inhabitant  of  the  place  for  the  efablifoment 
ot  one,  example  and  advice  were  thrown  away. 

.  The  Spanifil  Prefident,  who  was  undoubtedly  ftruck 
with  the  increafe  of  the  trade  in  cattle  of  the  colonv 
committed  to  Irs  care,  wifoed  to  cramp  it,  or  at  leaf 
render  it  lucrative  to  himfelf,  in  impoling  a’d  * 

fuel,  as  were  taken  into  the  French  part ;  but  the 
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Spaniards  near  the  frontiers,  particularly  thofe  of  St. 
Yago,  rofe  in  a  fort  of  revolt.  The  movement  was 
even  fo  confiderable,  at  the  beginning  of  1721,  that 
the  French  governor  thought  it  was  owing  to  another 
caufe,  and  calculated  to  hide  views  hoftile  to  his  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  count  of  Arquian,  governor  of  the  Cape, 
ordered  an  armed  force  to  the  frontier,  and  the  prefi- 
dent,  to  hide  his  avarice,  pretended  that  the  revolters 
of  St.  Yago  had  an  intention  of  delivering  that  town 
up  to  the  French.  The  end  of  all  this  was,  however, 
he  was  forced  to  renounce  his  projected  tax. 

But  this  dependence  for  a  fupply  of  cattle,  had  not 
hindred  the  revenue  officers  to  exercife  their  genius 
on  the  farm  of  the  flaughter-houfes,  as  foon  as  it  was 
fubje&ed  to  it  by  means  of  the  offroi  of  1 7 1 5 .  That 
for  the  Cape  brought  in  feven  hundred  and  fifty  three 
dollars  in  1720;  in  1725,  one  thoufand  and  twenty 
three  dollar* ;  and  in  1728,  it  rofe  to  feven  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollars ;  that  of  the  part  of 
Leogane  to  twelve  hundred  ;  forming  a  fum,  really 
enormous  for  that  epoch,  of  more  than  nine  tnoufand 
dollars,  though  fince  1726  the  fale  of  hogs  was  no 
longer  included  in  the  farm  for  the  Cape. 

The  increafe  did  not  end  here;  in  1732  the  farm 
produced,  for  all  the  colony,  forty  thoufand  French 
livres,  and  in  1734,  it  produced  more  than  forty  one 
thoufand  for  the  Cape  only.  The  hattes  followed 
the  inverfe  progreffion.  An  ordinance  by  the  cnie.s, 
dated  15th  December  1731,  renewed  the  difpofiuons 
of  ift.  December  1710  againft  the  hunters  as  well  as 
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/  again#  thofe  whofe  hedges  and  fences  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  hattes  were  not  kept  in  repair.  The 
evil  ftill  increafing,  an  other  ordinance,  of  13  th  De¬ 
cember  1732,  repeated  what  I  have  juft  recited,  and 
of  which  this  repetition  itfelf  was  a  fufficient  proof  of 
the  inexecution.  Something  more  was  thought  to 
be  done  by  inferting  in  the  latter,  exemptions  from 
reviews  and  corvees  for  the  herdfmen. 

Horned  cattle  were  not  alone  wanted,  a  fcarcity  of 
mules  alfo  for  the  manufactures  was  fevetely  felt.  The 
diflike  that  the  Spaniards  of  the  iftand  have  ever 
Ihown  to  the  breeding  up  of  this  animal,  and  the 
droughts  which,  fince  1739,  become  ftill  more  and 
more  fenfibie,  forced  the  colonifts  to  go  for  mules  to 
the  Spaniih  coaft ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  coaft  of  the 
Spaniih  continent  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  windward  illands,  which  experienced  the 
fame  fcarcity. 

However,  as  if  the  farming  of  the  flaughter-houfes 
had  been  independent  of  all  events,  it  ceafed  not  to  be 
augmented.  I  fhould  already  have  faid  that,  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  had  been  a  rule  to 
fubjeCt  the  farmers  to  an  obligation  of  furnifhing  the 
necefiary  meat,  as  well  for  the  confumption  of  the 
troops  as  for  the  long  lift  of  thofe  called  the  privile¬ 
ged,  on  account  of  their  employments,  at  a  price  at 
leaft  a  quarter  part  under  that  fixed  on  for  the  public. 
There  w,ere  even  fome  individuals  of  the  ftaff,  to 
whom  a  certainty  quantity  of  meat,  fmall  indeed,  was 
to  be  delivered  gratis.  Thus  -the  people  fupported 
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the  diminution  in  the  price  of  what  was  delivered 
to  the  troops  and  the  privileged  perfons,  and  befides 
this  the  tax  of  the  farm  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer, 
which  the  latter  always  calculated  in  proportion  to 
what  he  was  obliged  to  have  out ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
people  fupported  an  impoft  which  increafed  rapidly, 
whithout  any  account  being  kept  of  the  increafe  of 
this  charge,  and  they  had  referved  for  them,  as  a  re- 
compence  for  fuch  a  facrifice,  the  right  of  going  to 
market  to  take  the  refufe  of  thofe  who  paid  lefs  than 
themfelves. 

In  1740,  the  farm  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  feven  thoufand  livres  of  the  colonies,  ninety 
thoufand  for  the  Cape  only,  thirty  for  Fort-Dauphin, 
and  twenty  feven  for  the  part  of  Leogane.  Every  body 
applauded,  at  leaft  every  body  in  the  happy  catalogue 
of  the  privileged,  a  catalogue  which,  being  drawn  up 
fo  as  to  place  every  one  of  the  eledted  perfons  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  rank,  ferved  alfo  as  the  ceremonial  of  the 
fervants  who  went  to  the  market,  and  for  the  butcher, 
who  was  well  informed  that  each  of  them  muft 
be  ferVed  according  to  the  place  his  matter  occupied 
in  the  hierarchy. 

Neverthelefs,  in  the  fame  year  of  i74<-5>  the  farmer 
of  the  flaughter-houfes  in  the  weftern-part,  being  in¬ 
capable  of  fulfilling  his  engagements,  anu  the  juppiy 
of  meat  having  ceafed,  it  became  abiolutely  necell'aiy 
to  permit,  on  the  1  ith  Auguft,  every  one  indiftinftiy 
to  furnifh  meat,  with  the  little  tax,  however-,  0*  a 

dollar  for  each  head  of  cattle  killed ;  and  the  x  6  th  01 

feptember 
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feptember  following  hey  foperfeded  his  leafe  for  the 

15th  march  1741,  a  time  to  which  this  farmer  was  to 

be  obliged  to  fopply  the  troops  and  town  of  Leogane 

'  Btit  when  this  leafe  was  to  be  renewed,  tfm 

farm  obtained  a  new  fuffrage,  which  fince  had  a  fatal 
effect. 

The  Marquis  of  Grandara-Real,  appointed  prefi- 
dent  of  the  Spanifh  part,  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  1741. 
Informed  that  the  French  railed,  for  their  own  profit, 
a  tax  on  the  confumption  of  the  flaughter-houfes,  the' 
fupphes  for  which  were  drawn  from  the  Spanifh  part, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  this  import  belonged,  and 
much  lefs  illegitimately,  to  the  treafure  of  the  king  of 
Spam.  In  order  to  find  an  excufe  for  giving  it  this 
cireftion,  he  held  up  the  pretext  of  a  drought  which, 
had  continued  for  two  or  three  years,  and  expreffiy 

prohibited,  in  the  fame  year  1741,  any  fupply  of  cattle 
to  the  French  colony. 

This  prohibition  produced  a  fcarcity  fo  much  the 
more  general  as  the  drought  had  befides  diminifhed 
the  refources  in  the  French  part.  They  were,  in- 
oeed,  very  inconfiderable,  fince  a  letter  of  the  king  of 
Ae  ipthof  June  1741,  to  the  adminiftrators,  prefcri- 
ed  the  means,  which  at  Yerfailles  were  looked  upon 
as  extreme,  but  abfolutely  neceflary,  of  pronouncing 
the  taking  up  of  the  lands  of  the  unfettled  hattes  h 
was,  then,  neceflary  to  open  a  negociation  with  th~ 
Spanifh  prefident,  who  lengthened  it  out  for  feverai 
m°nths  Md  who  a,  laft,  was  good  enough,  by  dint 

vTjf  fr°m  ‘nC  marq“i!  of  LnmV>  t" 
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grant  the  fupply  of  two  hundred  head  of  cattle  each 
month,  to  be  divided  between  the  northen  and  weft- 
ern  part,  with  a  promife  to  augment  it  with  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  cattle  in  the  Spanifh  hattes.  But  the 
prefident  added,  in  order  to  induce  the  court  of  Spain 
to  authorize  this  toleration ,  he  thought  it  indifpenfabie 
to  lay  a  duty  on  the  cattle  fupplied.  This  he  fixed 
at  five  dollars  a  pair,  making  then  twenty  French 
livres.  Not  content  with  this,  he  required  that  no 
cattle  Ihould  leave  the  Spanifh  colony,  but  by  the 
agency  of  two  Frenchmen  named  by  the  governer- 
general,  one  for  the  north  and  another  for  the  weft  $ 
and  thefe  agents  were  to  bargain  with  commiflaries 
named  by  the  prefident. 

Thefe  were  hard  conditions :  they  had,  firir,  a 
yery  bad  efFedt,  that  of  changing  into  a  diplomatic  ne- 
p-ociation  in  fome  fort,  what  had  ’till  then  been,  and 
which  was  fcill  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  com¬ 
mercial  operation.  They  evidently  augmented  the 
price  of  cattle  by  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  made  the 
chief  of  the  Spanifh  colony  doubly  the  matter  of  the 
price,  fince  he  had  the  choice  of  commiflaries  for  the 
fale,  and  the  power  of  increafing  the  impoft.  Mr.  de 
Larnage  did  not  pretend  that  this  treaty  was  not  a 
fhameful  one ;  he  thought,  however,  he  had  avoided 
the  humiliation,  in  confining  himfelf  to  the  nomination 
of  the  agents,  who  of  courfe  muft  be  the  farmers  of 
the  flaughter-houfes  fince  there  were  fuch,  and  to 
leave  them  in  the  neceflity  of  refponfibility  towards 
the  prefident}  but  he  was  obliged  to  promife  perfon- 
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ally  to  caufe  attention  to  be  paid  that  there  fhould  be 
no  cattle  clandeftinely  brought  in. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  French  colony  confefied  pu- 
blickly,  that  their  negligence  and  a  calculation  at  once 
avaricious  and  falfe,  had  reduced  them  to  a  depen¬ 
dence  for  an  article  of  the  very  firft  necefiity,  and  the 
public,  long  expofed  to  the  monopoly  of  the  farmers, 
were  now,  befides,  fubjedted  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  prefident.  It  feemed,  that  the  Spaniards,  to  whom 
the  fale  of  cattle  was  an  only  refource,  were  extremely 
generous  to  the  French  colony,  and  that  the  latter 
owed  them  a  tribute  for  their  pretended  privations. 

As  if  to  add  to  fo  many  crofies  and  contrarieties, 
and  to  the  firft  errors  of  government,  the  miniftry  fell 
upon  the  adminiftrators  of  the  colony,  reproaching 
them  for  the  permiffions  they  gave  for  the  purpofe  of 
bringing  horfes  and  mules  from  the  Spanifh  main, 
though  thefe  animals  were  necefiary  even  to  acquire 
wherewithal  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  flaughter- 
houfes,  and  though  they  were  a  great  means  for  brin¬ 
ging  to  perfection  thofe  articles  of  produce  which 
ferved  to  augment  the  riches  of  the  nation.  I  am, 
however,  far  from  pretending,  that  the  complaints  of 
commercial  people  with  refpedt  to  the  abufes  that 
this  commerce  covered,  were  without  foundation ;  but 
for  once,  it  was  fufpefted  at  Verfailles  that  they  were 
exaggerated,  and  in  place  of  prohibiting  a  necefiary 
means  because  there  were  inconveniences  attending  it, 
the  court  was  content  to  watch  over  the  contraband 
trade,  which  moft  certainly  was  not  carried  on  by  thofe 
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v/no  wanted  horfes  and  mules  for  their  manufaftures. 

The  Spanifli  prefident  kept  up,  in  1744,  the  ill  will 
which  he  had  manifefted ;  in  this  year,  fo  much  the 
more  unfortunate  for  the  French  colonift  as  it  was 
that  in  which  the  maggot,  of  which  I  have  fpoken 
relatively  to  the  cattle  in  the  Spanifh  part,  began 
tneir  ravages  in  the  French  territory;  The  prefident 
was  continually  complaining  of  the  unfair  bargains 
maue  as  to  the  fupply  granted  for  the  weftern  part, 
and  to  quiet  his  fufpicions-and  avoid  his  menaces,  the 
x'lv.ncn  administrators  appointed,  the  20th  July  1744, 
a  commiffion  to  examine  into  the  condudt  of  that 
agent  and  the  partners  of  his  widow  fince  his  death. 
In  fhort,  let  any  one  judge  of  the  trouble  by  the  follo¬ 
wing  fa<5i :  the  farm  of  the  flaughter-houies  of  the 
v/eftern  part  was  adjudged  for  three  years.,  the  4th 
November  1745,  without  any  retribution,  and  in  gi- 
vingj  the  farmer  to  hope  for  the  hundred  oxen  per 
month  which  came  to  him  according  to  the  promife 
of  the  prefident,  whofe  time  of  augmentation  was  not 
yet  arrived,  though  more  than  three  years  had  already 
palled  fince  the  pormife  was  made. 

Without  doubt  the  augmentation  at  laft  took  place, 
fince,  in  175^3  the  farm  of  the  flaughter-houfes  of  the 
North  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  livres  of  the  colonies,  and  thofe  of 
the  Cape  only  were  adjudged  on  the  9th  of  December 
J752>  eighty  thoufand  livres.  In  the  Weft,  an 
epizootic  had  juft  deftroyed  the  cattle  at  the  Cul-de- 
Sacj  and  with  them  the  hopes  of  a  farm.  The  kafe 
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or  the  three  years,  from  1755  to  1758*  were  again  with¬ 
out  profit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  two  years  following 
its  expiration  ;  but  I  have  a  return  that  proves,  that  for 
the  three  years  1753,  1754,  and  1755,  there  was,  to 
the  farmer  of  the  Cape,  a  net  profit  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ten  livres 
which  was  almoft  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  eighty 
thoufand  livres  which  he  paid  annually  for  his  farm. 

Since  1741,  the  date  of  the  letter  of  the  king 
which  I  have  cited,  I  find  no  more  mention  ofhattes 
nil  the  a 8th  December  175 1,  when  an  ordinance  of 
the  adminiftrators  grants  an  exemption  from  corvees, 
review.,  and  guards,  to  the  majorals  or  proprietors  of 
hattes,  and  this  encouragement  was  given  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  The  threat  of  taidng  up  the  lands,  contained 
in  a  letter  of  the  minifter  of  8  th  September  1754,  and 
renewed  in  that  of  4th  April  1760,  had  no  more  effeft 
tnan  the  incitations  of  22nd  May  1762,10  favour  of  a 
fort  of  eftablifhment  which  has  always  be  oppofed  by 
the  fupenor  profits  attending  cultivation,  in  a  colony 
where  the  latter  is  even  become  fatal  to  the  hattes 
fince  the  ravages  of  the  cattle  have  augmented  with 
the  negroes  employed  in  cultivation. 

At  laft  arrived  the  epoch  of  the  family  compaft.  It 
was  according  to  the  refpeftive  orders  of  the  courts  of 
France  and  Spain,  that  Mr.  de  Fontenelle,  comman¬ 
dant  of  the  artillery  of  the  northern  part,  and  Don 

Jgnace-Caro  de  Oviedo,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ma¬ 
jor  of  the  Spanifh  part,  chofen  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
two  colonies,  made,  at  Santo-Domingo,  the  21th 
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July  1762,  a  treaty  which  contains  ,  in  one  of  its  four 
objects,  the  ftipulation  fora  fupply  of  cattle.  We 
there  find,  in  fourth  the  article:  Seeing  that  the  French 
ftand  in  need  of  meat,  the  Spaniards  will  furnilh  them 
with  it,  as  well  for  the  prefent  garrifon  as  for  the 
troops  expected  from  Europe,  during  the  war,  and 
without  ejlablijking  a  precedent  for  the  future ,  eight 
hundred  heads  of  male  cattle  eachs  month,  and  more, 
if  the  fituation  of  the  hattes  will  permit  of  it ;  of  which 
fix  hundred  for  Cape  Francois,  taken  from  Daxabon, 
Saint-Raphael  and  other  neighbouring  places,  and  the 
remaining  two  hundred  for  the  reft  of  the  colony, 
taken  from  the  frontier  of  Neybe  and  adjacent  places. 

The  price  of  thefe  cattle  is  fixed,  by  treaty  at 
thirty  five  dollars  per  roacorne,  or  pair,  the  cattle  being 
three  years  old. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  the  family  compact  and 
of  the  letter  written  by  the  hailli  of  Arriaga,  minifter 
cf  Spain,  to  the  marquis  of  Azelor,  the  prefident,  the 
~rd  October  176V,  in  which  he  tells  him  that  the  in- 
tention  of  his  catholic  majefty  is,  that  the  places  and 
fquadrons  of  the  French,  fhall  receive  all  pofiible 
fuccour  in  the  war  againft  the  Englifh,  and  that  he 
permits  cattle  to  be  fent  out  of  the  colony  untaxed, 
giving  every  liberty  to  the  graziers,  without  any  other 
precaution  than  that  of  not  leaving  the  Spanilh  part 
unprovided. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  tax  of  five  dollars 
impofed  by  the  marquis  de  la  Grandara-Real,  in 
1741,  was  not  taken  off  and  the  prefident  d’Azelor, 
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thought  he  had  changed  the  nature  of  it,  in  faying 
that  it  Ihould  be  paid  by  the  feller,  a  declaration  co¬ 
vering  the  moft  profound  infincerity,  or  the  groffeft 
ignorance  of  the  moft  fimple  principles  of  commerce, 
according  to  which  it  is  well  known,  that  every  tax 
on  articles  of  the  firft  neceffity,  muft  finally  come 
from  the  confumer. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  1762,  Mr.  Bertrand 
comtniflary  of  war,  arrived  at  the  Cape,  lent  by  the 
king  to  execute  feverals  commiffions  with  the  Spanifh 
prehdent,  and  particularly  that  refpefting  a  lupply  of 
cattle.  Aided  in  his  million  by  a  letter  from  the  baillf 
d’ Arriaga,  he  went  to  Santo- Domingo  in  the  month 
of  January  1763.  He  endeavoured  to  increafe  the 
monthly  fupply  of  eight  hundred  heads  of  cattle  to  a 
thoufand  1  but  the  prefident  pofitively  declared,  by  his 
letter  of  23rd  April  following:  i°.  that  he  would  make 
no  alteration  in  the  original  number,  and  even  that  it 
Ihould  not  ferve  as  a  precedent  either  againft  him  or 
liL  lucceflbrs ;  20.  that  the  price  Ihould  be  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  value  of  the  Spanifh  money  in  the 
Spanifh  colony,  which  then  made  a  difference  cf 
twenty  per  cent  in  dollars;  30.  that  the  cattle  fhould 
quit  the  colony  at  one  of  the  three  guards  ofDaxa- 
bon,  St.  Raphael  and  Cahobas  (the  Mahoganies)  or 
Seybe ;  at  all  which  places  the  feller  fhould  pay  five 
dollars  tax  for  each  pair  (becaufe  the  French  purcha- 
fer  was  ready  to  reimburfe  him);  40.  that  the  French 
governor  Ihould  fupprefs  the  little  flaughter-houfes, 
efpecially  in  places  where  there  were  no  troops,  in 
order  to  diminifh  the  conlumption. 
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During  the fe  tranfaftions  the  minifter  wrote  to  the 
adminiftrators,  the  27th  Auguft  1763,  that  it  was 
neceffary  to  oblige  all  the  inhabitans  to  take  a  parti¬ 
cular  care  of  their  hattes  and  fwine  yards,  and  the 
farmers  ot  the  flaughter-houfes  to  collect  ftock  in  the 
,  lands  which  fhould  be  granted  them  in  the  mountains. 
The  minifter  added,  befides,  that,  to  arrive  at  his 
defirable  objeft,  he  had  juft  requefted  from  the  court 
of  Spain  the  permiffion  of  fetching  cattle  from  the 
eaftern  part  of  Cuba.  Another  letter,  of  the  2nd  of 
November  following,  fays  that  the  king  of  Spain  has 
contented  to  favour  as  much  as  poffible  the  purchafe 
of  cattle  in  the  Spanifh  part,  and  has  declared  that,  if 
the  fears  of  fmuggling  prevented  him  from  permitting 
cattle  to  be  brought  from  Cuba,  he  would  grant  a 
fupply  from  Porto-Rico.  In  confequence,  the  mi¬ 
nifter  fent  a  fchedule  of  the  king  of  Spain  for  the 
preftdent  of  Santo-Domingo,  in  order  to  prevail  on 
him  to  favour  the  fupply,  and  he  afterwards  afked  for 
explanations  as  to  what  might  be  done  with  refpeft 
to  the  offers  of  a  fupply  at  Porto-Rico. 

Thefe  new  orders  of  the  court  of  Madrid  brought 
to  the  Cape  Don  Francifco  Pepin  Gonzalez,  treafurer 
of  Santo  -  Domingo,  furnifhed  with  powers  from  the 
preftdent  d’Azelor,  and,  on  the  22th  of  May  1764,  he 
made  a  new  treaty  with  the  count  of  Ornano,  a  colonel 
of  infantry,  having  powers  from  the  count  d’Eftaing. 

In  this  treaty  it  was  agreed,  that  according  to  the 
fchedules  of  the  king  of  Spain,  ol  the  3rd  GAober 
1761,  and  23rd  April  1762,  2nd  27th  October  1 7 ^3, 

which 
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which  permitted  cattle  to  be  fent  from  the  colony  to 
the  French  part,  free  and  exempt  from  all  impofition 
whatever,  whithout  exacting  any  extraordinary  toll, 
and  without  any  other  precaution  than  that  of  not 
leaving  the  Spanifh  colony  unprovided}  that  the 
French  might  freely  purchafe  cattle  by  private  bargain 
with  the  Spaniards,  without  any  impofition  on  the 
fellers  or  buyers,  except  that  which  might  be  fixed  on 
by  his  Catholic  Majefty;  that  the  taking  up  of  the 
cattle,  which  could  be  done  only  by  the  way  of  Daxa- 
bon,  St.-Raphaeland  the  Cahobas  or  Seybe,fhould  be 
conducted  only  by  drivers,  bearing  permits  from  the 

Spanijh  agents,  under  pain  of  confifcation  and  two 
years  imprifonment.  ' 

This  treaty  produced  an  order  from  the  prefident, 
the  refult  of  which  was  a  publication  made  in  the' 
different  commands,  or  diftridts  of  commandants,  and 
efpecially  in  that  of  Daxabon,  on  the  6th  December 
1764.  It  announced  to  the  Spaniards  the  liberty 
they  had  to  fell  their  cattle  to  the  French,  in  taking  a 
permit  from  the  commandant  of  the  place,  and  in 
paying  the  royal  duties }  to  wit ,  ten  French  livres 

for  every  ox  or  cow,  three  livres  for  every  hog,  dead 

or  alive,  and  twenty  for  each  beaft  of  the  horfe  or 
mue  Kind,  all  under  pain  of  death  and  confifcation  of 
the  property  of  every  infractor.  There  was  too  little 
agreement  between  this  ordinance  and  the  treaty  of 
22nd  May  preceding  for  Mr.  d’Eftaing not  tore 

mark  it  to  the  prefident  d’Azeknv  who  anfwered  only 
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that  the  duties  fhould  be  depofited  ’till  orders  from 
his  court. 

Let  us  return  to  the  farm  of  flaughter-houfes.  The 
colonial  affembly  of  June  1764,  the  only  one  of  all 
thofe  affemblies,  in  which  there  was  a  ferious  examina¬ 
tion  offeveral  matters;  that  in  which  a  magiftrate  (*), 
who  has  even  been  vexed  for  having  been  often  in 
the  right,  has  given  true  light  on  many  principles  of 
the  colonial  adminiftration,  {hows,  on  its  journals,  very 
juft  ftriCtures  on  the  ufe  of  farming  the  flaughter-hou¬ 
fes.  But  the  neceffity  of  completing  a  considerable 
impoft  for  the  firft  year  following  a  difaftrous  war,  the 
fear  of  making  to  fudden  a  charge  in  a  thing  of  the  firft 
utility,  were  teafons  for  continuing  the  farm  of  the 
flaughter-houfes  for  five  years,  the  end  ©f  the  new 
impofition,  and  its  produce  was  reckoned  at  two 
hundred  and  thirty  two  thoufand  livres.  It  is  well 
known,  that  this  colonial  affembly  was  put,  by  a  power¬ 
ful  authority,  on  the  ranks  of  things  not  yet  arrived  at 
perfection,  and  if  fome  of  its  advice  was  taken  with 
refpeft  to  the  farm  of  the  flaughter-houfes,  in  the 
affembly  which  replaced  it  in  form,  it  was  in  regard  to 
the  price,  and  not  to  the  wifli  ana  plan  of  aboli- 

ftiing  it. 

The  1  ith  december  1766,  a  new  treaty  was  made 


(*)  Mr.  Define  Du  buiffon,  a  creole  of  St.  Domingo,  attorney- 
general  of  the  Council  of  the  Cape,  died  counfellor  of  the  Parliament 
vf  Paris,  and  honorary  counfellor  of  the  two  Councils  of  the  colony. 
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between  the  prefident  d’Azelor  and  Mr.  de  la  Valtiere, 
then  major  of  the  regiment  of  Foix,  empowered  by 
the  prince  of  Rohan,  The  5th  article  only  relates  to 
cattle,  and  is  as  follows  : 

„  Though  the  time  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1762,  as 
„  far  as  relates  to  homed  cattle,  is  already  expired  3  to 
„  give  the  prince  of  Rohan  and  the  French  nation,  a 
„  proof  of  the  pleafure  I  take  in  being  ufeful  to  them, 
»  *  agree  for  the  prefent,  and  kill  the  king  my  matter 
,,  fhall  order  otherwil'e  (without  eftabliihing  a  prece- 
»  dent,  rule,  or  obligation,  to  the  governors,  my  fuc- 
,,  ceffors),  that  the  butchers  or  purveyors  for  the 
„  French,  fhall  come  to  the  Spanifh  hattes,  to  buy 
„  the  horned  cattle  that  they  may  want ;  and  as  to 
„  duties,  no  more  than  three  dollars  lhall  be  paid  for 
„  each  pair  taken  out,  in  lieu  of  five  dollars,  or  one 
„  dollar  and  a  half,  in  lieu  of  two  and  a  Jralf,  for 
„  each  head  of  cattle,  fuppofing  that  they  are  in  flitches 
„  (faked  and  dried  in  the  fun);  and  that  whatever 
„  dealer  in  the  faid  cattle  who  fhall  be  found  to  drive, 
„  or  caufe  to  be  driven,  without  a  pafs-port  from  the 
„  governor  or  commandant  of  fome  of  the  pofts  on 
.>  the  frontier  by  which  the  catde  is  to  pafs,  - fhall  be 
„  flopped,  and  his  herds  confifcated.  „ 

The  25th  March  1769,  the  fame  prefident  d’Aze* 
lor,  who  has  been  in  that  poll  13  years,  and  who  fee- 
med,  notwithftanding  his  profeflions  of  attachment, 
to  think  about  nothing  but  rendering  a  fupply  Qf 
catde  to  the  French  part  difficult,  made  a  regulation 
by  which  no  cattle  could  be  taken  out  in  future  except 
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in  virtue  of  a  permit  coming  diredtly  from  himfelf, 
and  not  from  the  officers  of  the  frontiers  whom  he 
torbade  to  give  any  more.  To  obtain  this  permit,  he 
ordered  the  Juftices  to  draw  up  annuel  returns  of  all 
the  hattes  in  their  jurifdicftion,  fo  as  to  make  the  pro¬ 
prietors  known,  the  quantity  of  their  cattle,  the  portion 
neediary  for  the  confumption  of  the  place,  that  of  the 
contingent  to  be  furnifhed  to  the  flaughter-houfes  of 
the  capital,  and  that  which  ought  to  be  preferved  for 
propagation,  fo  that  he  might  be  certain  not  to  permit 
more  than  the  furplus  to  be  fent  to  the  French  colony. 
To  thefe  permits  which  were  to  indicate  the  proprietor^ 
the  mark,  the  driver  and  the  number  of  cattle,  muft 
be  annexed  the  acquittance  of  the  tax  of  five  dollars  a 
pair,  paid  in  to  the  royal  officers,  and  when  the  cattle 
were  gone,  the  permits  were  to  be  re-delivered  to  the 
Juftices  of  the  place  whence  they  had  been  taken. 
Confifcation  was  the  penalty  for  every  kind  of  infrac¬ 
tion,  and  the  Juftices  declared  refponfible  for  the 
execution  of  the  prohibition  againft  killing  heifers, 
and  fubjedted  to  an  account  of  this  part  of  their 
functions  at  the  vifits  and  the  refidences. 

Thefe  fhackles,  joined  to  other  motives,  induced 
Mr.  de  Vincent  to  make  a  journey  to  S.  Domingo, 
to  the  prefident  d’Azelor,  with  whom  he  made  a  new 
treaty  on  the  4th  June  1770;  but  the  replacing  of  this 
prefident  by  Mr.  de  Solano,  in  1772,  created  many 
other  difficulties,  the  caufe  of  which  we  muft  to  fpeak 
of. 

Never  was  a  power  fo  jealous  as  Spain  of  the  pre* 
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fcrvation  of  its  own  commerce,  and  I  have  fhown, 
that  there  never  was  one  that  carried  its  precautions' 
againft  foreign  commerce  in  its  colonies  to  fuch  a 
length.  Almoft  as  foon  as  America  was  difcovered. 
Spam  began  to  confine  the  commerce  of  it  to  one 
only  fpot,  and  this  was  the  primary  motive  of  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  chamber  of  contraftation  of  Seville, 
becaufe  it  was  this  city  that  obtained  this  immenle 
advantage.  But  nature  having  placed  an  infurmoun- 
cable  bar  to  the  exercife  of  this  privilege,  in  hindering 
large  fhips  from  afcending  the  Guadalquivir  as  far  as 
Seville,  Cadix  profited  by  its  fpoiis,  and  became  the 
centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  Spanifh  Indies. 

.  In  ordcr  to  the  prohibition  of  theft  latter 

from  the  interpofition  of  foreigners,  the  fhips  for  the 
colonies  failed  at  ftated  times,  and  by  the  means  of 
fleets  or  galeons,  in  which  a  watchfulnefs,  charade - 
riftic  of  the  nation,  rendered  all  kind  of  fraud  nearly 
impoffible,  feeing  the  difficulty  there  was  of  efcaping 
it,  as  alfo  the  feverity  of  the  penalities.  Things  con¬ 
tinued  thus  till  1739,  when  the  fleets  were  replaced 
by  regifter  fhips,  taking  their  name  from  the  necef- 
fity  of  declaring  and  entering  on  a  regifter,  all  they 
take  in  and  unlade,  and  becaufe  their  officers  are 

chofen  by  agents  of  the  crown. 

This  manner  of  providing  the  colonies  with  necef- 
fanes,  and  of  bringing  their  produce  to  the  mother- 
country,,  was  common  to  St.  Domingo  with  the  others 
as  long  as  it  had  any  commerce  j  but  when  it  fell  into 
«ca>,  it  was  rare,  and  as  by  chance  that  a  regifter- 
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fbip  came  there,  and  even  then  made  but  fhort  flay, 
without  taking  in  or  difembarking  any  thing;  fo  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  foreign  aid,  the  colonifts  would 
have  perifhed  in  want.  From  the  French  part  in 
particular  the  Spanifh  colony  received  the  greatefl 
quantity  of  neceffaries,  and  the  fupply  of  cattle  was  a 
means  of  exchange  always  fure,  and  bottomed  on  mu¬ 
tual  convenience.  The  court  of  Spain,  wifhing  in 
fame  fort  to  revive  St.  Domingo,  fell  on  the  means 
the  leaft  calculated  for  the  end  propofed,  that  of  crea¬ 
ting,  in  1755,  a  company,  which  took  fometimes  the 
name  of  the  city  where  the  merchants  compofing 
it  refided,  and  fometimes  that  of  the  province  in 
which  that  city  is  fituated ;  hence  its  was  called,  the 
Company,  of  Barcelona ,  or  the  Company  cf  .  Catalonia. 
But  tine  privilege  was  itfelf  fubjedted  to  fo  many  dif¬ 
ficulties,  that  St.  Domingo  and  the  other  places  in¬ 
cluded  in  it,  received  no  kind  of  help  from  the  com¬ 
pany.  •  -  .  .. 

The  1 6th  October  1765,  a  decree  adopting  jufter 

meafures,  but  entirely  new  to  Spain,  permitted  fe- 
veral  ports  of  the  kingdom  to  trade  to  the  colonies ; 
but  that  of  St.  Domingo  was  fo  weak,  that  it  derive 
no  advantage  from  this  conceffion.  It  continued  to 
languifh,  when,  in  1771,  the  count  of  Solano,  then 
captain-general  of  Carraca,  was  removed  to  the  pre- 
fidency  of  Santo-Domingo.  He  quitted  a  colony  where 
a  company  exercifed  the  rn oil  odious  monopoly,  ana 
arriving  in  another,  he  found  before  him  the  agents  ot 
the  company  of  Catalonia,  who  where  there  for  the 
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purpofe  of  collecting  information.  As  a  governor 
extremely  anxious  to  promote  the  intereit  of  the  mo¬ 
ther-country,  he  made  thele  agents  promife  to  fend  fix 
Ihips  annually  into  the  colony,  and  engaged  on  his 
part,  to  fecure  to  them  all  the  advantages  of  its  com¬ 
merce.  There  was  but  one  means  exifting,  and  that 
was  to  hinder  the  Spaniards  from  exchanging  (as  they 
had  done  for  near  a  century,)  in  the  French  part,  the 
produce  of  their  cattle  for  European  merchandifes, 
fuch  as  linens,  fluffs,  wine,  flour,  filks,  hats,  and  other 
ufeful  articles,  whether  of  fubfiftence  or  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  ;  and  the  count  de  Solano,  refolved  on  emplo¬ 
ying  this  means.  In  confequence,  he  publilhed,  in 
January  1772,  an  ordinance  forbidding  any  Spaniard, 
on  pain  of  imprifonment,  to  conduft  cattle  to  the 
French  part,  and  to  bring  merchandifes  thence.  He 
obliged  the  cclomfts  to  ootain  from  him  a  permit  to 
fell  thefe  cattle  at  all,  which  was  to  be  done  in  the 

colony,  where  the  buyer  was  to  bring  money  only  in 
exchange. 

This  firfl  effect  of  this  meafure  was  a  fcarcity  in  the 
French  flaughter-houfes,  and  a  fcarcity  fo  much  the 
more  feverely  felt  as  a  confidera'ole  drought  had  al¬ 
ready  rendered  meat  extremely  dear.  However, 
even  this  drougnt  itlelf  produced  a  momentary  relief 
though  eventually  very  coftly  to  the  colony,  as  it 
foiced  the  proprietors  of  manufactures  to  fell  many  of 
their  cattle.  The  coniumption  of  frefh  meat  was  redu- 
by  more  than  one  half.  All  thefe  circomftances  led 
certain  of  the  Spaniards  to  carry  on  a  contraband 
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traffic  in  cattle ;  but  multiplied  confifcaticfn  and  the 
watchfulnefs  of  the  prefident,  together  with  his  pre¬ 
caution  m  obflrudling  and  flopping  up  divers  crofs 
roads,  only  ferved  to  add  to  the  miferable  condition 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  loudly  curled  the  company  of 
Catalonia.  Not  that  the  count  of  Solano  judged  it 
neceflary  to  cut  off  their  fale  of  cattle,  without  which 
they  could  not  have  exifted ;  but  he  wifhed  to  deprive 
the  French  of  the  profits  of  this  fale,  which  amounted 
to  two  hundred  thoufand  French  livers  per  month. 
The  Spaniards  who  fold  nothing,  could  carry  on  no 
commerce  with  the  company;  fo  that,  the  latter  did 
not  find  caufe  of  congratulating  itfelf,  even  on  the 
feverity  of  which  it  was  the  caufe. 

This  mutual  diftrefs,  ftill  augmented  by  an  afflic¬ 
ting  epizootie ,  laired  for  feveral  months.  It  brought 
forth  an  ordinance  dated  the  12th  march  1772,  increa- 
fing  the  price  of  meat  two  fous  per  pound,  in  all  the 
jurifdiction  of  Port-au-Prince ;  another  of  10th  May, 
granting  to  the  farmer-general  of  the  flaughter-houfes 
of  the  wefc,  the  exclufive  privilege  of  purchafing  the 
cattle  that  he  could  get  out  of  the  Spanifh  part,  and  a 
third  of  1 6th  June  1772,  for  the  importation  of  feve¬ 
ral  cargoes  of  oxen  from  north  America,  in  ports 
which  where  not  forbidden,  till  the  hattes  could  be  re- 
eftablified.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  at  this  time, 
the  farm  of  the  flaughter-houfes  amounted  annually 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty  two  thoufand  livres.  Howe¬ 
ver,  it  was  neceflary  toconfent,  the  16th  July  1772, 
to  recede  from  the  leafe  of  the  farmer-general  in  the 

dependence 
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dependence  of  the  Cape  at  leaft  for  that  city,  fave  the 
ilippiy  for  the  troops  and  the  holpital  and  to  permit 
anyone  to  furnifh  meat  that  would.  But,  the  2  2d 
Auguft  after,  the  flaughter-houfes  of  the  Cape  again 
became  the  objed  of  an  exclufive  privilege,  though 

without  profit,  becaufe  the  Spanilh  prefident  had 
confented  to  give  permits. 

Thus  by  blindnefs,  or  rather  by  a  culpable  obfti- 
nacy,  thofe  at  the  head  would  not  perceive  that  the 
fatal  confequences  of  this  farm  had  ruined  every  thing. 
In  fad,  when  the  fupplies  were  free  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  French  hattes  Hill  fubfifted,  the 
iarmers,  who  might  have  an  extenfive  choice,  as  well 
of  the  cattle  which  lhould  have  been  fold  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  in  preference  to  an  enormous  price,  as  of  the 
hattes  where  a  competition  with  the  Spaniards  lhould 
have  been  kept  up,  made  very  great  profits.  Nothino- 
more  was  wanted  to  awaken  the  avarice  offpeculators, 
andthe  price  of  the  farm  was  feen  to  rife  rapidly. 

To  make  it  of  the  fame  value  and  produdive  of 
the  fame  profits  as  thofe  of  their  predecelTors,  the  new 

armers  thought  it  prudent  to  employ  a  new  kind  of 

induftry  and  to  fend  intelligent  perfons  into  the  Spa¬ 
nilh  part  to  make  the  purchafes.  This  calculation 
was  not  a  falfe  one;  but  the  fuccefs  of  it  made  the 
Spanilh  prefident  take  care  that  their  purchafes  lhould 
not  be  very  confiderable,  without  choice  and  with¬ 
out  meafure,  and  which  might  entirely  ftrip  the 
hattes^  of  their  flock :  hence  the  firft  impediments 
1  he  iarmers  who  would  not  purchafo  under  this  im- 
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pediments,  then  turned  their  eyes  on  the  fmall  re¬ 
mains  of  the  French  hattes ;  but  to  leave  them  without 
cuttle  was  the  work  o f  an  inftant ;  becaufe  the  high 
price  of  cattle  led  the  graziers  to  fell  all  that  w7ere 
faleable,  and  an  application  then  became  more  necef- 
fery  than  ever.  The  information  given  to  the  Spanith 
prefident  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  the  eagernefs 
with  which  cattle  were  fought  after  was  not  unpercei¬ 
ved.  Hence  the  duties,  the  prohibitions  and  all  the 
{hackles  with  which  this  fupply  has  been  attended  ; 
while  the  French  government,  which  without  doubt 
efleemed  the  impoft  more  than  the  want  of  provifions, 
jeemed  to  act  as  if  one  of  thefc  had  no  fort  of  influence 
on  the  other. 

•  The  fufferings  of  1772  induced  the  court  of  Ver- 
failies  to  complain  to  that  of  Madrid  of  the  extreme 
rigour  of  tire  count  of  Solano  ;  but  the  latter,  always 
uniform  in  its  anfwers,  faid  that  it  wanted  information 
as  to  the  fads,  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  it  would 
give  orders  for  the  fupply  to  take  place  according  to 
the  convention  of  17 66.  Whether  thefc  orders  were 
conditional,  or  whether  the  meafures  adopted  by  the 
prefident  appeared  decihve,  he  changed  none  of  his 
regulations,  and  the  French  colony  was  obliged  to 
bend  to  this  new  yoke. 

In  the  month  of  April  1775,  tiier€  cou}d  bc  tound 
no  bidders  for  the  farm  of  the  flaughter-houfes  of  the 
Gape,  fuperfeded  by  the  ordinance  of  1  ft  Marcn;  and 
in  fpite  of  the  warmth  with  which  the  intendant 
maintained  what  he  called  a  branch  of  the  king  s  re- 
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venue,  End  which  he  reproached  the  officers  of* the 
interior  court  (fenechaujfee )  of  the  Cape  (and  that  in 
very  hard  terms)  with  wiiliing  to  fupprefs,  it  became 
Ueceffary  to  leave  it  to  the  exercife  of  every  one  who 
thought  proper  to  undertake  it.  However,  the  ioth 
Auguft  the  fame  year,  there  was  a  farmer  bold  enough 
to  give  feventy  thoufand  livres  a  year  for  the  general- 
farm  of  the  flaughter-houfes  of  the  northern  part. 

One  ought  naturally  to  have  hoped  that  this  epoch 
oi  1775,  when  the  grand  affair  of  the  limits  between 
the  two  colonies  was  to  be  terminated,  would  produce 
a  convention  between  the  two  courts,  in  which,  allo¬ 
wing  the  mutual  benefit  and  neceffity  by  felling  and 
buying  cattle,  feme  means  would  be  taken  to  render 
the  advantages,  if  not  equal,  at  leaft  fenfible  enough  on 
the  fide  of  the  French  to  fecure  to  them  in  future 
a  certainty  of  provifions.  I  have  faid,  in  the  account 
of  the  limits,  how  this  important  objeft  was  at  once 
fettled,  and  that  of  the  getting  of  cattle  ought  ftill  to 
appear  of  lefs  confequence.  Mention  was  made,  in 
the  treaty  fub  fperati  of  29th  February  1776,  and  in 
the  definitive  one  of  the  3rd  June  1777,  by  an  article 
running  thus. 

„  Cattle  fhall  be  permitted  to  be  taken  from  the 

Spanilh  part,  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  troops  and 
„  colonifts  of  his  mull  chriftian  majefty,  in  the  man- 
„  ner  the  muft  convenient  to  the  Spanifh  government, 
,,  and  the  leaft  burthenfome  to  the  French;  in  con- 
„  fequence  the  governpr  commandant-general  of  the 
„  Spanifh  part  will  deliver  pafs-ports  neceffaryfor 
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3)  this  trade,  as  well  to  thofe  who  conduct  the  flau- 

j,  ghter-houfes,  as  to  fuck,  of  the  Spaniards  as  fhall 
«  requeft  them.  „ 

In  place  of  recollecting  that  fome  portions  ofland 

which  the  fettlement  of  the  boundaries  brought  to  the 

french  territory,  might  have  been  employed  in  railing 

cattle,  all  poffible  attention  was  preferved  to  the  farm 

of  the  floughter-houfes.  Thofe  to  whofe  care  they  were 

left,  had  even  raifed  the  farm  of  thofe  of  the  weft  to 

two  hundred  thoufand  livres,  and  on  the  complaint  of 

/everal  members  of  the  colonial  affembly,  formed  at 

Port-au-Prince  in  the  month  of  April  1776,  that  it 

was  called  in  and  adjudged  at  eighty  thoufand  livres 
only. 

The  4J1  O&x.  i777>  the  count  of  Solano  wrote  to 
Mr.  d’Argout,  the  governor-general,  that  the  king 
,  of  Spain  confented  to  permit,  at  that  time,  the  French 
to  go  and  purchale  cattle  of  the  Spaniards,  and  either 
Oi  them  to  conduit  fuch  cattle  to  the  place  for  which 
they  ihould  be  intended,  provided  that  the  purchafers 
fhould  be  accompanied  as  far  as  the  frontiers  with  the 
fellers,  having  the  permiffion  of  the  prefident,  in  or¬ 
der  not  to  be  treated  as  fmugglers. 

The  declaration  of  war  of  1778,  foon  followed  by 
new  inconveniences  and  another  Icarcity  in  the  flan- 
ghter-houfes  of  the  Cape,  in  1779.  But  this  war  did 
not  hinder  the  farm  of  the  flaughter-houfes  of  Port-au 
Prince  to  amount,  in  February  1779,  to  one  hundred 
and  eleven  thouland  andfive  hundred  livres,  exciting  in 
that  quater  the  loudeft  difeontents.  The  number  of 
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confumers  being  augmented  in  1780,  by  the  military, 
the  inconveniences  of  coming  at  the  cattle  became 
more  fenfible;  and  as  the  Spanifh  government  had 
given  an  exclufive  permiffion  to  a  Frenchman  to  fetch 
cattle  from  the  five  principal  places  in  the  neighbour- 
iood  of  the  French  territory,  he  thought  to  make  an 
advantageous  trade  of  it  for  himfelf,  and  to  change 
the  farmers  into  fecond-hand purchafers.  Things 
m  fuch  a  way,  that,  at  Port-au-Prince,  at  St  Mark 
and  the  Mole,  there  were  none  but  accidental  or  mg. 
roon  aug  ter-houfes,  in  confequence  of  the  forced 
rece  ing  o  the  leafes.  The  manoeuvre  of  a  privileged 
man  and  the  augmentation  oftroopsm.de 

*  reiolve  to  fend,  in  1781,  Mr.  de  la  Riviere 
a  comiflary  of  the  navy,  to  Mr.  de  Peralta,  who  had 
been  prefident  fince  1779,  to  fecure  the  fupplies  for  the 

fubfiftenceofthe  foldiers,  who  were,  in  fome  fort  fo 

common  to  the  two  nations,  fince  the  regiments  of 
ourame  and  Enghien  were  intended  to  guard  the 

zrt,and/hat  °f  Enghi™  k^^riron:: 

^  Domingo,  from  the  end  of  1780  to  1781 

Th,s  powerful  confutation,  however.had  no  ore, t 
wetghtr  for  th„ugh,  in  ,7Sli  thc  farm„s  ^  °o” 

had  taken  the  flaaghter-houfes  without  any  price  on 
me  farm,  the  leafe  was  obliged  to  be  fuperfeded  in 
May  ,782,  on  account  of  their  Ioffes,  to  receive  ,he 
fuomtflion  of  another  farmer  with  conditions  t, 
Plamly  md.cated  the  embarrafftmenc  attending  thh 
Par  ot  the  public  fervice,  and  to  promife  the  privilege 
■hung  five  years  gratuitioufiy.  I„  fpiK  of  ^  k  £ 
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month  of  July,  they  were  obliged  to  raife  the  price  of 
meat  three  fous  fer  pound,  in  the  month  of  October 
to  grant  a  general  permiffion  to  kill  and  fell,  and  in 
the  month  of  December  to  make  a  particular  treaty 
for  the  Cape,  Fort-Dauphin  and  Ouanaminthe,  on 
the  footing  of  twenty  two  fous  fix  deniers  for  a  pound 
of  beef.  The  motive  of  fupplying  the  French  troops 
having  ceafed,  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  at  the 
peace  of  1783,  the  difficulties  did  not  ceafe.  They 
were  fuch  that,  at  the  auction  of  the  farm  of  the  {lau¬ 
ghter -houfes,  in  the  month  of  Oaober  of  the  fame 
year  there  appeared  no  bidders.  After  that  time  it 
was  neceffary  to  make  fucceffive  allowances  to  the 
farmers,  fupprefs  even  all  exclulive  privileges  in  a 
great  number  of  places,  that  meat  might  be  brought 
in,  and  in  ihort,  fuch  was  the  diforder,  that  Mefsrs  de 
k  Luzerne  and  de  Marbois,  convinced  that  the  farm 
of  the  flaughter-houfes,  and  the  exclufion  that  was  the 
neceffary  confequence  of  it,  had  the  moft  fatal  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  provifioning  of  the  colony,  plied  the  ml- 
nifter  with  the  requefts,  made  as  early  as  1776  by 
jy{efsrs.  d’Ennery  and  de  Vaivre,  at  the  felicitation  of 
the  members  of  the  two  Councils  of  the  colony,  in 
particular  conferences  held  at  the  epoch  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  affembly  of  the  fame  year,  when  thefe  Councils 
propofed  to  replace  the  produce  of  the  farm  by  a  tax 
on  taverns,  gaming  tables  and  coffea-houLs.  ^  . 

Mefsrs.  d’Ennery  and  de  Vaivre  had  kept  their 
promife  in  this  refpedt,  fmee  the  king  auth/ 
them,  by  a  letter  of  the  minifter  ot  the  2U  June 
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1776,  to  fupprefs  the  farm  of  the  flaughter-houfes,  and 
in  ks  ftead  to  affix  an  impofition  of  two  hundred  thou* 
4nd  livres  on  the  taverns,  billiard-tables,  coffee-hou* 
fes,  and  other  things  which  might  appear  to  them 
fuc«_eptible  of  taxation.  But  this  converfion  would 
have  required  the  concurrence  of  a  colonial  affembly, 
and  there  has  been  none  fince  that  of  1776.  Mefsrs. 
de  la  Luzerne  and  de  Marbois  preffed  the  liberty  of 
fup ply,  without  which  the  evil  would  become  incura¬ 
ble.  What  they  faid  was  nothing  new,  but  this 
truth  would  have  been  rejected  like  a  thoufand  others, 
it  not  fupported  by  the  following :  that  the  rate  of  the 
impofition  of  the  colony  was  fiurpafled,  even  without 
including  the  farm  of  the  flaughter-houfes ;  that  the 
treafure  of  the  colony  had  a  referved  fund,  and  that 
the  dearnefs  of  the  farm  was  nothing  but  a  lure,  fince 
it  brought  on  that  of  the  allowances  to  the  hofpitals  and 
the  fupport  of  the  troops  and  others  under  the  kino- 
At  laft,  on  the  17th  of  Auguft  1787,  though  ninety 
years  too  late,  appeared  an  ordinance,  at  once  a  fubjefl 
ofpraiie  for  the  minifter  and  for  the  adminiftrators,  by 
which  the  farm  of  the  flaughter-houfes  was  fupprcffcd, 
counting  from  the  firft  day  of  the  following  feptembtr 
fave  that  a  prolongation  might  take  place  to  the  ift 
of  January  1788,  without  retribution,  as  an  indem¬ 
nity  ior  fuch  or  the  farmers  who  Ihould  have  a  right 
to  it.  There  were  fourteen  principal  places  of  the 
colony  excepted  from  the  general  competition  for  any 
one  who  would  fell  meat,  where  the  number  of  but- 
cners  was  fixed,  all  of  whom  are  obliged  to  obtain 
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permiffions  from  the  officers  of  police.  It  was  ordered 
as  a  general  regulation,  that  the  price  of  meat  fhould 
be  taxed,  monthly,  by  the  fame  officers;  and  no  one 

’  f 

ffiould  pretend  to  have  a  preference  in  the  purchafe 
of  meat  at  the  markets,  and  that  in  the  fourteen  excep¬ 
ted  places,  he  who  wifhed  to  ceafe  his  trade  as  butcher 
ffiould  be  obliged  to  make  a  declaration  to  that  effedt 
to  the  regifter,  two  months  before  hand. 

Thus  ended  a  monopoly  that  Mr.  Ducaffe  preten¬ 
ded  toeftablifh  at  the  requeft  of  the  inhabitans,  that  its 
produce  might  be,  with  that  of  the  taverns,  applied 
to  the  opening  tod. repairing  of  roads ;  a  monopoly  fo 
much  the  more  odious,  as  all  the  authorities  maintai¬ 
ned  it.  The  privileged  perfons,  almoft  fure  not  to 
want  meat,  had  not  always  much  folicitude  for  the  reft 
of  the  people,  and  the  government  never  looked  at 
any  thing  in  this  farm  but  its  amount.  Since  the 
promulgation  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  induftry  has 
showed  itfelf in  every  quarter;  the  French  colonifts 
no  longermeeting  with  the  difdainofthe  farmer  for  the 
catde  their  country  produces,  have  taken  care  of 
this  branch  of  profit.  The  provifioning  of  the  colony 
is  become  lefs  difficult,  becaufe  the  avarice  attending 
it  is  become  lefs,  and  the  competition  general.  The 
Spaniards  themfehres  no  longer  having  the  agents  of 
the  farm  to  deal  with,  have  been  Jcjs  fure  to  fell  at 
a  certain  price,  and  therefore  fear,  that  there  are  lefs 
buyers.  Thefe  latter,  no  longer  reckoning  on  a 
fale  price  fixed,  and  the  benefit  of  the  farm,  have  pe¬ 
netrated  further  into  the  Spaniili  part  to  feek  cattle 

on 
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on  the  beft  flocked  hattes.  Obliged  for  the  tax  of 
each  month  to  fhow  their  acquittances  and  their 
means,  they  have  ever  been  afraid  that  fome  more 
intelligent  perfons  than  themfelves  would  be  appoin¬ 
ted  in  their  Head,  or  would  injure  them  by  an  inferior 
tax ;  in  a  word,  all  the  effedts  that  liberty  produces, 
have  united,  to  diminifh  at  leaft,  the  evils  of  a  farm 
of  the  flaughter-houfes ;  evils  of  which  many  are 
irreparable,  efpecially  that  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
value  of  cattle,  as  this  augmentation  is  of  no  kind 
of  benefit  but  tor  ftrangers..  Such  has  been  the 
fucefs  of  the  fuppreffion  of  this  farm,  that  in  the 
month  of  July  1789,  it  was  inferred  in  the  French 
gazette,  ai  the  requefl  of  the  Spanifh  goverment,  that 
fneprefident  had  permitted  all  and  any  of  the  Spaniards 
to  fell  cattle  into  the  French  part,  without  permiffion 
and  without  privilege.. 

The  fupply  of  horned  cattle  to  the  French  part 
cannot  be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  fifteen  thoufand  head 
annually,  of  which  the  Spaniards  furnifh  four  fifths. 
Thefe  at  thirty  dollars  a.  head  including  the  bringing 
ofthembythe  Spaniards,  make  a  total  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  &  fifty  thoufand  dollars  (more  than  three  milli¬ 
ons  of  the  colonies  or  two  millions  of  French  livres) 
which  is  the  true  ftandard  of  the  trade  between  the 
two  colonies ;  fince,  if  the  Spaniards  bring  in  fait 
or  fmok^d  meat,  facks  made  of  finewy  plants  or 
hides,  and  if  they  bring  alfo  fome  mules,  horfes,  and 
a  little  tobacco,  thefe  laft  comingonly  as  contraband 

are  foid  cheaper,  which  makes  up  for  what  muft 

v  ol.  IT  ‘  s  - 
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be  deduced  from  the  thirty  dollars  which  I  have 
allowed  for  each  head  of  cattle  brought  in  clandef- 
tinely. 

The  three  millions  of  livres  that  the  Spaniards  thus 
receive  from  the  French,  form  three  quarters  of  the 
produce  of  their  colony  \  for  we  cannot  reckon  at 
more  than  a  million  the  produd  of  their  culture,  and 
the  fale  of  the  hides  of  the  cattle  they  confume  among 
themfelves  and  yet  thefe  four  millions  pay  annually 
four  hundred  thoufand  livres  to  the  revenue,  an  impoft 
pf  ten  per  centum ,  enormous  indeed,  if  compared  to 
that  of  the  French  colonies.  It  is  ever  to  be  re- 

'  r  •  •  •-*  -  ’  •  •  o  '  '  41  • 4  -  4  •* 

membered  that  their  exiftence  depends  on  their  rela^ 
tions  with  the  French,  and  the  means  of  thefe  rela¬ 
tions  they  owe  to  their  hattes. 

But  this  fort  of  eftablifhment  itfelf  requires  refor¬ 
mation  and  care,  if  the  Spaniards  do  not  wifh  to  fee 
this  fource  of  their  riches  diminifh,  or,  perhaps,  totally 
dry  up. 

The  firft  precaution  to,  be  taken,  would  be  that  of 
circumfcribing  the  hattes,  foas  to  diminufh  the  number 
of  the  wild  or  vagabond  cattle,  and  to  render  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  fuch  as  are  fick  more  commodious. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  cattle  that  are  rarely 
feen,  becaufe  they  may  fly  far  from  man  to  the  fight 
of  whom  nothing  accuftoms  them,  muft  fail  of  care, 
and  that  this  care  is  neglefted  precifely  becaufe  it  is 
attended  with  trouble.  There  would,  then,  be  a 
real  advantage  in  having  hattes,  the  lands  of  which 
fliould  be  more  proportioned  to  their  utility.  The 
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prefervation  of  the  cattle  and  their  more  numerous 
propagation  mult  be  the  neceffary  coniequences  of 
fuch  a  regulation,  and  in  adopting  a  lyftem  for  bettering 
the  hattes,  the  breed  of  the  cattle  would  be  bettered  at 
the  fame  time,  becaufe  it  would  then  be  poffible  to  ma¬ 
ke  judicious  choices  in  the  breeding  flock.  The  feeble 
oneswould  be  rejected  in  thejcalculation  ofpropagation, 
and  the  ficknefTes  among  cattle,  which  become  every 
day  more  common  and  more  formidable,  might  be 
combatted  with  fuccefs. 

It  is  impoffible  to  avoid  ailonifhment,  when  we 
know  that,  notwithftanding  its  vaft  extent,  almoft 
entirely  devoted  to  the  raifing  of  cattle,  the  Spanifh 
colony  is  far  from  being  in  a  ftate  to  anfwer  the  wants, 
continually  augmenting  in  the  French  colony.  There 
would,  however,  be  a  real  advantage  to  both  in  furni- 
fhing  and  receiving  cattle,  which,  being  natives  of  the 
fame  foil,  would  be  difpofed,  from  that  circumflance 
alone,  to  become  accuftomed  to  the  climate,  when 
fent  into  the  French  part.  But  carelefncfs  and  vicious 
habits  have  oppofed  immoveable  obftacles  to  the 
means  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

Horfes  in  particular  are  wanting  in  the  French 
part,  which  is  obliged  to  fend  for  them  to  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Thefe  are  almoft  always  big,  heavy,  and  rarelv 
well  made,  very  little  fit  for  the  long  journeys,  when 
fuch  muft  be  performed,  in  the  mcuntanious  parts ; 
difficult  enough  to  feed,  and  much  more  difficult  to 
accuftom  to  the  climate.  I"  is  extremely  rare  to  fee 
at  Saint-Domingo  a  horfe  from  the  United-States 

S  2 
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which  is  not  hard  mouthed ;  they  are  almoft  all  To, 
and  very  difficult  to  direft  without  thofe  fort  of  mov- 
ments  which  very  much  fatigue  the  horfeman.  It  is 
fiom  them  that  the  illand  has  received  the  glanders 
and  the  ftrangies ;  at-leaft  thefe  two  d  borders  were 
never  known  in  the  ifland  before  their  importation. 

If  the  French  receive  fome  horfes  from  the  Spanifh 

part,  they  may  be  called  wild,  and  if  they  have  been 

broken,  it  is  in  a  manner  calculated  to  add  to  their 
wildnefs. 

f  There  are,  nevertheless,  horfe  -  breakers  in  both 
tne  colonies,  almoft  always  mulattoes,  who  have  had 
no  other  inftruftion  than  that  of  their  own  tafte. 
Mere  hazard  fometimes  gives  them  talents,  and  the 
iOnunefs  of  muiattoes  for  horfes  loon  difcovers  the 
aptnefs  they  have  for  all  forts  of  exercife  j  but,  for 
one  that  arrives  at  perfection  as  a  groom,  there  are 
a  thoufand  good  for  nothing  but  fpoiling  the  horfes 
committed  to  their  care. 

.  Generally  a  Spanifh  creole,  or  lome  negro,  tries 
to  break  the  horfes. 

This  firft  trial  is  curious  enough.  Tofaddlethe 
horfe,  a  halter  with  a  flip  knot  is,  thrown,  from  a 
diftance  ot  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  feet,  round 
his  neck.  The  other  cords  with  flip  knots  are  thrown 
under  his  feet,  till  the  moment  offers  for  catching  one 
of  his  hinder  legs.  Thus  caught,  the  end  of  the  halter 
is  faftened  to  a  poft,  to  which  the  horfe  is  then  to  be 
brought  3  he  flings  about,  but  being  drawn  by  the 
leg,  the  fear  of  falling  obliges  him  to  advance.  When 
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arrived  at  the  poft,  his  head  and  ]eg  are  both  raifed  at 

once  he  plunges  about,  and  feveral  perfons  throw 

t  emfelves  on  him  to  keep  him  down.  In  this  pof- 

ture  e  is  Paddled,  and  tied  fo  that  one  hinder  leg  is 

-aftened  to  the  fore  one  on  the  other  fide,  whence  the 

•  cord  continues  on  to  the  noofe  round  the  neck.  During 

is  operation,  which  the  horfe  endures  with  all  poffi- 

le  figns  of  impatience,  another  horfe,  already  broken 

f  bj ought,  and,  with  or  without  faddle,  is  placed’ 

.  ^  Wa^  01  exemPJe?  before  the  other.  The  horfe 

f  n°"!  “ade  tU  rife-  He  make*  every  effort  to  dilem- 
arrafs  himfelf,  but.  without  effecfi,  unlefs  the  cords 

■reaK,  or  ne  Ihould  hurt  himfelf,  in  which  cafe  a  bee- 
°PF°rtunity  muff  be  waited  for. 

* ftout-  ***** 

c  vv Irenes  the  moment  to  mount-  ~.,4  j 
Week  fti  The„  th£  other  horft  f 

ctL  ead'  ““d  thus  "'*»  *“■  .d„- 

♦ 

of'rfV^r  C°  Perceive>  that  the  efforts  and  reilftanc* 

f  C  T»2  WSyS  ProP°rtioned  to  his  ftrengh  wild'’ 
,and  fPinCb  rauft  ncceffarily  lead  him  to  efk ,  ~ 

to  throw  his  rider.  But  if  he  attempts  to  * 

^riftich  jr thc  tw°  ** 

pinches  his  neck.  WhUe  he  T  v  fC  noofe 

efforts,  the  rider  (particularly  ifTnemrD  b  V)f  k‘S 

him  with  his  whip  handle;  often  even  oth  ab°Urs 
with  lone  Dole1'  mv  •,  heis,  armed 

t,  P  ko,  pay  away  upon  his  hinder  nan-c 
only  turn  is  left  for  him  an  I  -  ,  aerPaits;  one 

l  >  and  tljIS  w  the  rnoft  dan^e- 
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rous  to  the  jockey,  who  cares  but  little  for  is  kicking, 
an  rearing,  that  is,  to  fall  down  on  one  fide.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  the  rider  watches  this  intention,  and  as  foon  as 
perceives!  ,  umps  off ;  then  he  mounts  again,  fwears, 
and  lays  about  him.  In  fliort,  unlefs  the  horfe  be 
one  of  thofe  ftubborn  few  which  refill  to  their  laft 
breath,  he  is  broken  and  the  jockey  has  the  felf-com- 
plaifance  to  attribute  to  his  fkill,  what  has  been  effec¬ 
ted  by  fatigue,  hard  blows  and  pain. 

Here  we  fee  the  true  caufe  of  an  evil,  almoft  ge¬ 
neral,  in  the  two  colonies,  becaufe  this  cuftom  is  com¬ 
mon  to  both,  which  is,  that  the  horfes  have  dangerous 
faults :  they  are  reftive,  ftartifh,  fhy  and  fearml ;  they 
are  almoft  all  fubjeft  to  fome  fault  that  renders  the 
rider  uneafy.  It  is  real  fubjeft  of  regret,  that  they  are 
not  better  attended  to.  In  general  tney  are  remai  stably 
fure-footed,  and  this  is  no  trifling  quality  in  a  coun¬ 
try  were  the  roads  in  the  mountains  are  fometimes  no 
more  than  paths  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

The  hattes  have  many  other  vices  in  their  depopu¬ 
lating  regimen.  The  number  of  mares  is  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  that  of  the  ftallions,  and  iome- 
times  the  latter  are  left  without  choice,  and  employed 
too  young.  The  mares  are  never  quiet,  not  being 
feoarated  from  the  ftuds  when  with  fold.  When 
quite  heavy,  even  in  the  laft  month,  they  remain  ex- 
pofed  to  the  kicks  of  the  other  horfes,  ana  it  too 
often  happens,  that  accidents  of  this  kind  kill  both 
the  fold  and  the  mare.  Very  often  they  fold  in  fome 
diftant  and  unperceived  fpot,  and  the  colt  perilhes. 

Ir  • 
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The  colts  are  broken  too  young,  and  their  weaning 
is  not  attended  to.- 

The  cutting  of  the  male  colts  is  frequent  enough 
in  the  Spanilh  part.  This  operation  again  is  perfor¬ 
med  in  too  hafty  a  manner.  It  is  very  dangerous 
and  particularly  in  the  wet  feafon,  and  becaufe  it  is 
erroneoufly  believed  that  any  one  may  perform  it. 
This  formerly  killed  many  colts ;  but  this  evil  is  not 
fo  predominant,  fince  the  bufinefs  has  been  praftifed 

by  people  of  colour,  who  are  extremely  dexterous  and 
fafe  in  the  exercife  of  it. 

The  Spanilh  colonifts  fell  an  ordinary  horle  for 
forty  or  fifty  dollars,  and- of  thefe  two  thoufand 
might  be  brought  annually  into  the  French  part.  In 
place  of  which  they  leave  the  French  to  the  infuffi- 
cient  fupply  of  the  Americans,  whofe  horfes  coft 
from  fifty  to  eighty  dollars  a  piece. 

The  Spaniards  fhow  the  fame  indifference  with 
refpeft  to  mules,  of  which  their  neighbours  have 
ftdl  much  more  need.  When  the  French  fettlements 
weie  in  their  infancy,  the  Spaniards  fupplied  them  in 
this  way;  but,  as  the  failing  of  the  French  hattes  redu¬ 
ced  them  to  a  want  of  horned  cattle,  the  Spaniards 
turned  all  their  attention  to  the  raffing  of  the  latter 

The  Spaniards  have,  indeed,  fome  myles,  but  in 
finall  number. 

They  are  of  a  lefs  fize  than  thofe  brought  from 
the  coafts  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  this  is  a  great 
i  advantage>  when  they  are  wanted  for  draft,  ;n  the 
t  rench  part.  They  are  wild  and  vicious,  like  the  horfes 
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of  the  farnt  parts,  beeaufe  they  are  brought  up  together 
and  broken  in  the  very  fame  manner,  except  that  the 
breaker  is  lefs  {paring  of  his  ftrokes  to  the  mules. 

The  negligence  in  railing  horfes  may  be  equally 
applied  to  the  mules.  If  the  former  have  their  faults, 
the  latter  have  them  all  in  a  {fill  higher  degree.  Their 
obftinacy,  which  is  become  proverbial,  is  every  where 
remarkable,  and  particularly  at  St.  Domingo.  We 
fhould  believe  it  unfurmountable,  did  we  no  lee  the 
moft  obftinate  of  thefe  animals  reduced  to  perfect  fup- 
plenefs  by  the  negroes. 

Though  mules  are  eafier  fed  than  horfes  and  oxen, 
and  fuffer  lefs  from  the  droughts,  the  railing  of  them 
is  generally  more  difficult.  Their  young  ones  are 
more  delicate  than  colts,  and  very  apt  to  die  before 
the  third  year.  The  teek  (*),  an  inleft  at  firlt  white 
and  afterwards  of  a  dirty  grey,  which  faftens  itfelf  to 
the  ikin  of  the  cattle,  particularly  under  the  joints  and 
behind  the  ear,  where  it  fwells  itfelf  with  their  blood, 
torments  the  young  mules  with  a  violent  itching, 
which  is  followed  by  the  mange.  Thefe  are  other 
reafons  why  the  Spaniffi  colonifts,  care  but  little  about 
raifing  them. 

They  are  not,  like  the  graziers  of  the  Spaniffi 
main,  ambitious  of  having  nags  of  a  fine  fort  that 
thefe  latter  go  to  buy,  at  the  price  of  even  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  in  the  little  illand  of  Arouba.  Thus  the 
French  colony  which  ftands  in  need,  annually,  of 


(*)  Accarus. 
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about  five  thoufand  mules,  the  average  price  of  which 
may  be  a  hundred  dollars,  offers  this  fource  of  riches 
to  its  neighbours,  who  prefer  leaving  it  to  the  inha- 
tants  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  though  the  latter  do  not 
draw  fo  clear  a  profit  from  it,  nor  the  French  fo  much 
utility  from  the  neceffity  of  climating  the  mules  after 
having  undergone  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  a 
fea  pafiage,  always  hurtful  to  them ;  and  this  circums¬ 
tance  has  fo  much  weight,  that,  after  all,  a  mule  from 
the  Spanifh  part  will  fell  for  more  than  one  from  the 
continent.  Formerly,  fome  where  brought  from  Geor¬ 
gia,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which, 
indeed,  fucceded  very  well  ;  but  they  were  too  dear' 
The  Spaniards  of  St.  Domingo  leave  afies  alfo  to 
be  Supplied  in  the  Same  manner.  Thefe  animals  are 
employed  in  many  places  of  the  French  colony  for 
light  carriage;  for  inftance,  carrying  linen  to  the  wash¬ 
ing  places,  when  at  a  Small  diftance  from  town,  as  at 
Port-au-Prince.  AfTes  Succeed  very  well  in  the  Spa- 
mfn  part,  where  there  were  fome  wild,  even  in  great 
herds,  in  1698.  The  Spaniards,  however,  fend  Some 
of  them,  particularly  for  nags,  called  at  St.  Domino-o 
hours,  from  burro, ,  with  this  circumftance,  that  tho°fe 
kept  for  covering  mares  are  called  hours -equiors.  A  ' 
certain  number  of  afies  might  be  fold  to  avantaov 
becaufe  the  price,  which  is  generally  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars,  mcreafes  the  number  of  buyers;  and  becaufe 
round  the  towns,  one  or  many  afies,  led  by  a  fino-le  ne  * 

groe,  himfelf  loaded,  would  render  carriage  to  market 
very  cheap  ,as  befides  the  afs  cofts  but  little  keeping. 
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But  it  is  for  the  horned  cattle  that  the  Spaniards 
want  a  new  plan.  We  have  feen  what  an  infinite 
number  of  thefe  are  loft  to  them,  without  yielding  to 
any  other  an  advantage  worth  mentioning.  With  more 
circumfcribed  hattes,  they  might  profit  from  the  incli¬ 
nation  cattle  ever  have  to  herd  together, ;  and  by  go- 

■i. 

verning  the  leader  of  a  herd  they  might  be  matters 
of  the  whole.  There  is  fomething  fo  fmgular  refpec- 
ting  thefe  leaders,  that  I  mutt  requeft  the  reader  to 
permit  me  a  remark  or  two  on  them. 

The  leader  keeps  from  the  herd,  with  incredible 
vigilance,  all  fuch  young  ones  as  approach  two  years 
and  a  half  old. 

An  ether  obfervation,  which  I  ftiall,  however,  but 
repeat,  is  that  in  feveral  herds,  there  are  feen  of  thele 
male  leaders,  which  abfolutely  refufe  the  young  fe- 

f 

males' of  their  own  getting,  and  which  even  force 
them  to  quit  the  herd,  to  which  they  return  quietly 
after  a  year’s  feparation;  but  not  fooner. 

The  leaders  of  different  herds  take  particular  care 
to  avoid  each  other,  and  great  attention  ought  to  be 
paid,  to  prevent  the  jack-affes  from  injuring  the 
ftallions,  efpecially  when  jealous  of  each  other, 
becaufe,  then,  the  former  almoft  always  fucceed  in 
ftrangling  the  latter.  It  is  a  curious  fa<5t,  that  when 
two  jack-affes  meet,  if  one  is  in  the  cuftom  of  cove¬ 
ring  mares,  he  is  almoft  always  ftrangled  by  that 

which  has  kept  to  his  own  fpecies. 

But  the  moft  ftriking  circumftance  is,  that  which 
isobferved  in  the  herds  of  horned  cattle,  and  which 
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holds  through  the  favanas  of  feveral  habitations, 
where  one  bull  aflumes  the  empire,  as  does  the  lea¬ 
ding  bull  of  a  herd.  (*)  ' 

This  bull  reigns  over  all  the  herd  and  drives 
away  every  beaft  that  gives  umbrage  to  him.  At  his 
look  the  other  bulls,  grown  up  in  the  herd,  retire. 
The  cows  referve  their  favours  for  him,  or,  at  leaft 
if  they  wi(h  to  commit  an  aft  of  infidelity,  without 
expofing  the  favored  lover,  they  are  obliged  to  avoid 
his  fultanic  prefence.  This  defpot  of  the  leraglio 
has  no  law  but  his  will,  and  that  will  is  an  exclufive 
enjoyment;  nature,  however,  raifes  him  up  enemies 
to  difpute  his  empire. 

As  foon  as  the  age  of  defire  arrives,  as  foon  love, 
that  tumultuous  paflion,  begins  to  warm  the  heart 
of  the  young  bull,  his  courage  awakens,  and  he  begins 
to  mutiny  againft  that  fort  of  fervitude  in  which  he 
has  been  held  by  the  king  of  the  herd.  Firft  he  dares 
to  Hand  in  his  way,  and  feems.to  remove  unwillingly 
at  his  approach;  next  he  retires  in  broken  murmurs,  at 
lafc  the  day  arrives,  when,  full  of  rage,  he  prefents 
him  the  menacing  points  with  which  his  front  is  ar¬ 
med.  This  excefs  of  impudence  inflames  the  old 
chief;  he  darts,  half  mad,  on  the  darino-rebbel.  Ar- 
cuftomed  to  the  combat,  proud  of  his  domination,  he 
utters  a  roar  that  ftrikes  terror  through  the  whole 
herd,  which  terrified  and  immoveable,  fix  their  regards 


(*)  1  n^e  oblerved  tnis  feet  in  Martinico  alfo,  with  refpedi 
to  the  leading  bull,  there  called  Majier  of  the  Savona. 
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0/1  the  combattants,  and  feem  to  wait  the  decifion. 

In  this  ftruggle,  generally  unequal,  the  young  bull 
more  impatient  than  adroit,  fpends  his  ftrength  in 
vain  efforts,  and  is  foon  obliged  to  avoid,  by  flight, 
the  death  that  would  confummate  his  punifhment.  The 
yanquifher  difdains  to  follow  him,  proud  of  having 
thus  reinforced  his  authority,  he  contents  himfelf  with 
keeping  the  vanquifhed  at  a  diftance,  and  declaring 
by  his  proud  deportment,  that  he  is  worthy  of  his 
rank.  It  even  feems  that  the  herd  affect  to  renew 

t 

their  homage,  and  exprefs  their  fatisfaftion  at  his 
triumph.  Sometimes,  however,  fuch  an  event  caufes 
the  formation  of  a  new  herd  ;  fome  of  the  cattle  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  defeated  youngfter,  and  adopt  him 
for  their  chief. 

If  the  bull  abufed  by  his  courage,  continues  in  the 
herd,  he  entertains  a  hatred,  continually  exercifed  by 
a  ftronger  paftion  ; ,  he  tries  his  ftrength  againft  other 
bulls  of  the  herd,  and  in  thofe  plays,  refembling  fights, 
he  finds  out  the  meafure  of  his  powers ;  he  learns  to 
employ  them,  and  when  he  can  no  longer  endure  the 
recollection  of  his  defeat,  he  again  braves  the  author 
of  his  difgrace  and  feeks  for  vengeance. 

Who  can  defcribe  the  ftrokes  exchanged  by  thefe 
two  rivals  in  abfolute  power  !  The  hills  and  valleys 
ring  with  their  roars.  From  the  clafhing  noife  of 
their  horns  one  may  judge  of  the  impetuofity  of  their 
attacks.  A  hundred  times  each  is  deceived  with  the 
profpeft  of  viftory.  They  boil  and  foam  with  heat 
and  rage.  Sometimes  wreftling  with  their  heads,  they 
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drive  and  twift  each  other  this  way  and  that,  ’till  an 
uneven  fpot,  a  falfe  ftep  or  vengeful  impatience, 
obliges  one,  or  the  other,  or  both,  to  draw  back: 
fometimes  darting  on  each  other,  each  fee  ms  to  aim 
his  deadly  points  at  the  bowels  of  his  adverfary.  But 
the  fatal  moment  is  arrived.  Years  have  betrayed  the 
hope  of  the  fine  old  chief,  who  thought  his  empire 
durable  as  his  exiftence.  The  ardour  of  youth  feconds 
the  prowefs  and  vengeance  of  the  ennemy,  and  viftory 
decides  in  his  favour.  Dreadful  viciffitude  !.  The 
mighty  tyrant,  foie  objeft  of  regard  and  obedience,  at 
whofe  ftamp,  at  whofe  very  look  the  herd  trembled 
but  a  moment  before,  now  lhrinks  from  the  blows,  of 
one  of  his  iubjefts  ;  defcends  to  cunning  fhifts  to  avoid 
the  fight ;  draws  back,  and  flies  !  Already  is  he  in  the 

middle  of  the  herd,  feeking  to  hide  his  dilhonour  and 
impotent  rancour. 

Wnile  he  his  thus  hurled  from  his  power  and  his 
rule,  nis  youthful  fucceffor  receives  the  adulations  of 
the  verfatile  and  fawning  herd.  The  haughty  van- 
qmmer  boihng  with  rage  that  breaks  through  the  joy 
Oi  his  fuccefs,  raifes  aloft  his  angry  front,  as  if  to  leek 
for  the  defeated  champion,  and  forbid  him  his  prefence 

for  ever.  Every  thing  feems  to  foretell  that  one  tyrant 
has  been  changed  for  another. 

Let  us  leave  him  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  and  to  the 
exercife  of  that  jealous  tyranny  that  will  raife  him  too 

enemies  to  humble  him  in  his  turn,  while  we  look 
for  his  fallen  predeceffor. 

He  creeps  away  to  thofe  fpots  where  he  may  hope 
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to  avoid  the  difdainful  regards  of  his  infulting  foe.  Here 
he  mopes ;  the  cutting  remembrance  of  his  happy  days 
redoubles  his  anguifh  ;  he  pines  and  withers  away  to 
nothing.  His  once-glowing  eye,  finks,  fades  and 
grows  dim  ;  it  is  the  feat  of  fadnefs  and  defpair,  and 
fee  ms  to  call  for  the  hand  of  death  to  dole  it  for  ever. 
Ufeful  and  laborious  animal !  why  has  nature  given  to 
thee,  as  to  man,  the  fatal  faculty  of  remembering  the 
pall,  and  of  feeling  thofe  forrows  which  are  the  har¬ 
bingers  of  death  ! 

The  oxen  of  the  Spanifh  part  are  fmall,  like 
thofe  of  the  other  Antilles.  They  have  a  remarkable 
vivacity,  of  which  the  creoles  make  ufe  fometimes,  in 
employing  the  bulls  in  that  fport  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  animal.  A  pair  of  thefe  oxen  do  not,  in  general 
weigh  more  than  fix  or  feven  hundred  weight,  and 
the  cuftom  of  felling  them  too  young  hurts  their  per- 
fedlioning,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  prevents  the  French 
markets  from  having  fucculent  meat. 

To  the  care  of  correcting  the  abufe  of  a  difpropor- 
tionate  extent  of  the  hattes,  which  arrefts  the  multi¬ 
plication  and  often  renders  it  ufelefs ;  to  the  lofs  of 
the  calculation  which  leads  to  a  belief  that  it  is  advan  ; 
taexeous  to  fell  cattle  that  have  not  attained  the 

O 

proper  age  and  growth  ;  they  ought  {till  to  add,  an 
examination  ol  the  vices  crept  into  the  forms  adopted 


to  fettle  the  tribute  the  graziers  owe  to  tne  flaughter- 
houfes  of  Santo-Domingo,  and  the  refolution  of  en¬ 


deavouring  to  deftroy  the  plants  which  fpoil  the 
pafture,  and  which  threaten  to  overrun  it  alto¬ 
gether,  to  the  evident  annihilation  of  the  cattle. 
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There  is  another  inconvenience  growing  out  of 
the  excefs  of  precaution  5  the  fault  of  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  oxen  and  cows.  As  the  fending  away  the 
latter  is  almoft  generally  forbidden,  a  number  of 
bulls,  efpecially  in  the  war  of  1778,  wrere  fupplied, 
and  there  remained  a  great  many  cows  which  from 
this  evident  caufe  became  barren. 

It  is  very  aftonifhing  that  the  Spanifh  government 
nas  not  adopted  in  this  colony  the  wile  regimen  of  la 
Mejia, an eftabliihment  formed  in  Spain  for  everything 
concerning  flocks  and  herds,  and  which  the  laws  of 
the  Indies  hold  up  for  imitation.  According  to  thefe 
latter,  there  ihould  be  one  or  two  alcades  of  Mejia, 
elected  by  the  municipal  body  and  every  proprietor 
of  three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  Ihould  be  a  fellow 
of  the  Mejia .  There  ihould  be  two  aflemblies  an¬ 
nually,  in  the  month  of  January  and  July,  at  which 
five  fellows,  at  leaf!:,  ihould  be  pre lent,  and  in 
which  examination  ihould  take  place  of  all  concer¬ 
ning  the  multiplication  of  cattle  and  the  mending  of 
the  breed  5  where  Arrayed  cattle  ihould  be  conducted 
and  claimed ;  and,  in  a  word,  where  an  objeft  f0 
important  ihould  be  fpecially  examined,  and  fubmic- 
ted  to  a  greater  collection  of  undemanding  and  ex¬ 
perience.  From  theie  aiiemblies  would  neceffarily 
refult  falutary  advices,  a  mutual  communication  of 
ufeful  obfervations,  the  thefts  of  cattle,  neither  difficult 
nor  rare,  the  refource  of  idlers  and  vagabonds,  and 
which  fupports  a  moral  corruption  the  influence  of 
which  muit  be  fatal,  would  be  prevented  or  puniihed, 
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and  every  one  would  be  a  gainer.  But,  perhaps  alfo 
the  prefidents  have  been  afraid  their  authority  would 
be  diminifhed  in  a  matter  that  makes  almoft  every 
one  dependent  on  their  will,  as  they  almoft  all  poflefs 
cattle ;  and  as  far  as  relates  to  the  adminiftration  of 
the  French  part,  it  gives  them  an  importance  that  no 
other  part  of  their  adminiftration  could  produce. 

We  are  well  founded,  then,  in  faying,  that  if  the 
Spanifh  government  did  not  feduloufty  ftudy  to  keep 
the  colonifts  of  Santo-Domingo  in  a  ftate  of  medio- 

tt  ■ 

crity,  without  doubt  to  render  its  power  more  formi¬ 
dable,  it  would  find  means  of  putting  in  execution 
fuch  regulations  as  one  cannot  fuppofe  it  to  be  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  utility  of.  Indeed,  is  it  poffible 
that  it  does  not  know  that  the  difficulty,  which  the 
parts,  too  diftant  from  the  French  part  *  to  partake  in 
the  fupply  of  cattle,  might  be  eafily  removed,  by 
permitting  Spanifh  or  even  French  barks  to  fetch 
thefe  cattle  by  lea  ?  The  immenfe  extent  of  the  plain 
of  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland,  is  fufficient  to  make 
us  judge  of  what  ufe  this  commerce  would  be  to  it : 
a  commerce  ftill  lefs  coftly  than  that  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  bring  cattle  from  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
United-States.  *  ■ 

Thefe  oxen  which  come  particularly  from  New- 
England,  and  which  are  faid  to  have  brought  the 
carbuncle  into  the  colony,  coft  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty-two  dollars  a  head ;  while  a  pair  from  the 
Spanifh  part  coft  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  dollars ; 

a  pair  of  cows  from  twenty  to  twenty-four,  and  a 

pair 
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pair  of  calves,  of  a  year  old  (for  younger  cannot  be 
had),  twenty  dollars.  If  the  American  merchant 
finds  a  profit,  certainly  the  Spaniards  mull  find  a  much 
gi  eater.  The  profit  of  the  latter  is  rapidly  increa- 
ling  too,  fince  the  pair  of  oxen,  which  produced  him, 
in  1762,  but  twenty-two  dollars,  were  worth  twenty- 
fix,  in  1776,  at  prefent  they  are  worth  nearly  the  dou¬ 
ble  of  that  fum,  and  during  the  war  of  1778,  they 
were  even  higher  than  eighty  dollars.  And  if  we 
refleft  on  the  rapid  progreffion  in  the  population 
and  produce  of  Saint  Domingo,  we  ihall  be  foon 
convinced,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanifh  part 
would  do  themfelves  no  injury  in  giving  an  extenfive 

atitude  to  their  endeavours  to  augment  the  number 
or  their  cattle. 

To  the  product  of  the  cattle,  We  might,  according 

° .  a  verde’  add  that  of  agriculture  and  the  mines, 
t  IS  very  true,  that,  in  the  two  thoufand  feven  hun¬ 
dred  fquare  leagues  of  the  level,  or  nearly  level,  land 

°  C 16  ^°lony5  we  might,  in  fuppofing  that  a  tenth 
part  only  was  fit  for  the  fugar-cane,  fettle  down,atleaft 
a  thoufand  fugar-plantations,  of  three  hundred  carreaux 
each,  and  , n.  the  remaining  land,  a  number  more 
than  fix  times  this,  of  coffee,  indigo  and  provifion 
p  antations,  &c.  &c.  &c.  That  is  to  fay,  double  in 
value  to  the  plantations  in  the  French  part,  as  the 
fugar  plantations  would  be  of  a  greater  extent. 

Valverde  goes  fo  far  as  to  maintain  that  this  im- 

;  cb  7on,would  not  injure  the 
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would  be  in  the  interior,  more  diftant  for  the  carriage 
of  produce,  and  which  are  the  very  beft  for  cattle  on 
account  of  their  temperature,  the  thicknefs  of  the 
foliage  and  the  purity  of  the  waters.  It  is  to  the 
unlimited  extent  of  the  hattes  that  he  attributes 
their  failure.  This,  he  fays,  prevents  multiplica¬ 
tion  ;  becaufe  all  the  cattle  are  left  to  themfelves. 
As  a  proof  he  produces  that  this  multiplication  is  va¬ 
lued  at  no  more  than  five  to  the  hundred  for  the 

•  •“  *  i 

tribute,  in  which  are  not  reckoned  the  wandering 
cattle,  on  account  of  the  impofTibility  there  is  of 
forming  a  calculation  which  refpebt  to  them ;  while 
there  are  feme  little  hattes  on  which  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  has  been  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  to  the  hundred,  and  that  with  fome  inhabitants 
of  fmall  trabts,  that  with  twenty  cows  and  a  couple 
of  bulls  they  have  annually  as  many  calves  as  mo¬ 
thers.  It  would,  then,  be  one  of  the  happy  effebts  of 
cultivation  to  narrow  the  limits  of  the  hattes  and 
reduce  all  the  cattle  to  the  fame  and  gentle  defcrip- 
tion.  They  would  then  be  more  fruitful,  and  a 
thoufand  would  yield  more  profit,  then  eight  or  ten 
thoufand  the  various  defcriptions  now  do. 

At  prefent  almolt  every  hatte  is  committed  to  the 
care  of  a  negro  with  the  title  of  majoral,  and  every 
one  knows  that  his  foie  objebt  is  to  get  as  much  as  will 
purchafe  his  freedom,  and  that  two  or  three  other 
flaves  placed  under  him  are  quite  infufticient  to  take 
that  care  of  the  cattle  which  is  neceffary  to  make  them 
profitable. 


mm 
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But,  it  is  principally  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  mines  that 
Valverde  breaks  out  in  extacies  on  the  value  that  the 
Spanifh  colony  may  acquire.  «  They  were  its  glory 
formerly,  and  why  may  they  not  be  fo  again  ?  The 
lhort  time  they  were  worked  cannot  have  exhaufted 
them;  there  are  even  a  great  number  which  have 
never  been  opened,  they  could  then  be  worked  as 
eafily  as  formerly.  A  mine  would  give  thrice  as 
much  as  a  fugar  plantation  with  the  fame  number 
of  hands,  and  metal  is  not  fubjeft  to  fo  many 
viciffitudes  as  the  fugar  cane.  It  is  in  vain  to  ima¬ 
gine  difficulties,  arifing  from  the  infalubrity  of  the 
mines,  fince  obfervations  relative  to  thofe  of  St- 
Domingo  prove  the  contrary,  and  the  argument 
founded  on  a  great  number  of  Indians  periffiing  in 
them,  proves  nothing  but  the  vices  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  ftill  more  the  avarice  of  the  firft  Spaniards, 
who,not  content  with  forcing  men  to  work  who  were 
unaccuftomed  to  it,  and  for  that  reafon  unfit  for  it, 
made  them  labour  beyond  their  ftrength.  I  know 
»  well,  fays  the  fame  author  at  laft,  ffie  maxim  fo 
often  repeated,  that  the  beft  mine  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  land:  thofe  nations  who  have  no  other  mines 
may  thus  confole  themfelves,  but  fince  gold  is  the 
god  of  nations  his  worffiip  ought  to  bring  opulence 

s,  and  power  to  that  nation  in  which  he  condefcends  to 
„  dwell,,. 

Such  is  nearly  the  reafoning  of  Valeerde,  the  refu 
tatton  of  which  might  jtfelf  be  ihbjea  to  controvert 
But  he  was  ooliged  to  confers  that,  after  all,  there 
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xnufi:  be  work-men  and  cultivators,  and  that  as  both 
xnuft  be  flaves,  there  can  be  no  kind  of  enterprize  wi¬ 
thout  this  indifpenfable  agency.  Now,  what  are 
fourteen  thoufand  negroes,  when  a  million  and  a  half 
at  the  very  lead,  would  be  wanted  to  bring  the  Spa- 
nifh  part  to  a  perfection  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
French  part! 

Spain,  of  all  the  powers  pofleffing  colonies,  has  the 

I 

weakeft  means  of  procuring  negroes,  fince  Ihe  has 
neither  fettlement  nor  faftory  on  the  African  coaft, 
and  is  reduced  to  receive  all  Ihe  does  receive  at  fecond 
hand,  fhe  who  firffc  fell  on  the  means  of  making  ufe  of 
negroes  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  America.  Spain 
whofe  manner  of  feeing  things  has  undergone  more 
than  one  revolution,  in  matters  of  adrriiniftration, 
fince  thirty  years,  has,  indeed,  felt  the  importance 
of  making  her  colonies  flourifh,  but  thefe  notions  at 
laft  given  by  the  example  of  other  nations,  have  found 
in  this  example  itfelf  an  obftacle,  and  one  almoft  in- 
furmountable  ;  becaufe  fuch  is  the  effedt  of  competi¬ 
tion  to  him  who  comes  laft  into  a  commerce  already 
engroffed  by  his  rivals.  Befides  the  Spanifh  govern¬ 
ment  has  fuch  an  immenfe  furface  to  fertilize,  that 
however  great  its  means  may  be,  they  become  almoft 
of  no  ufe  to  the  feparate  part^,  to  each  colony. 

A  ftriking  proof  of  this  was  feen  in  the  little  utility 
of  the  law  of  12th  April  1786,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  colony  of  S.  Domingo.  Here  we  fee  that,  to 
accomplifh  a  demand  made  by  this  colony  in  1767* 
the  king  of  Spain  declares,  that  the  importation  of 
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negroes  fhall  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  duties,  when 
employed  in  cultivation,  as  alfo  the  exportation  of  the 
metals  or  produce,  received  for  them.  It  promifes  to 
caufe  fifteen  hundred  to  be  diftributed  to  proprietors 
of  land,  to  be  paid  for  in  two  years.  Domeftic  negroes 
are  fubjected  to  a  tax,  in  order  to  induce  their  owners 
to  employ  them,  in  cultivation,  and  this  tax  forms  a 
fund  for  rewards  to  thofe  who  import  negroes.  Freer 
dom  from  taxes  is  extended  to  agricultural  tools  an4 
uftenfils,  as  alfo  to  thofe  of  manufactures,  to  exported 
tafia.  All  the  new  fettlements  are  exempted  from 
tithes  for  ten  years. 

The  fame  law,  extending  to  other  objeCts  of  coio- 
nial  management,  prefcribes  the  forming  a  code, 
the  double  objeCt  of  which  is  to  be,  to  unite  the  good 
ufage  and  protection  of  the  Have,  with  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  property,  authority,  and  power  of  the  maf- 
-ter.  .  The  prefident,  the  royal-court,  the  juftices,  the 
municipal  bodies,  the  royal  officers,  and  deputies 
from  the  cultivators  and  landed  proprietors  are  called 
together  to  affift  in  forming  this  plan,  at  which  time 
they  are  recommended  to  keep  in  fight,  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  king  of  France  of  3rd  December  1784, 
not  only  as  to  what  concerns  the  negroes,  but  as  to 
other  points  efientia!  to  the  profperity  of  the  colonies. 
After  this  pompous  eulogium  of  a  law  which  has 
excited  difcontent  only  in  the  French  part  of  St.  Do- 
mingo,  this  of  which  1  am  now  fpeaking  prefcribes 
befides,  that  the  fame  afiembly,  fhall  deliberate  on 
the  belt  means  of  colleCling  fettlements,  of  attaching 
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to  the  foil,  thofe  perfons  whofe  vagabond  Wandering- 
life  is  a  fcourge  to  the  country,  Finally,  and  this 
paffage  is  very  remarkable,  the  12th  article  of  the  law 
bears,  that  the  cattle  being  the  only  fubfiftence  which  hasy 
hitherto ,  maintained  the  inhabitants ,  by  means  of  their 
commerce  with  the  French  part ,  his.majefty  fuppre fifes 
the  tributes,  as  the  flaughter-houfes  ought  to  be  fup- 
plied  either  by  the  graziers,  or  by  thofe  who  deal  in 
cattle,  and  who  frail  oblige  themfelves,  by  an  enga¬ 
gement  with  the  public,  to  provide  them  at  a  reafon- 
abk  rate,  without  the  impofition  of  any  duty  or  tax 
•whatever,  in  order  to  make  the  effed  fall  finally  on 
the  confumer,  to  the  eafe  of  whom  and  of  the  troops 
the  king's  wifh  is  to  keep  invariably  to  twenty  quar - 
tons  (*)  (about  fix  pence  fterling)  for  five  poundsof 
meat.  But  if  it  fhould  be  found  abfolutely  indifpen- 
fable  to  adopt  the  tributes  again,  the  fchedule  orders 
them  to  be  affixed  fo  that  every  five  pounds  of  meat 
fhall  be  at  forty  two  quart ons ,  that  every  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  may  produce  to  the  furnifher  the  fame  amount  as 
if  fold  in  the  city  of  Santo-Domingo,  and  that  they 
fhall  be  at  the  fame  rate  compenfated  for  the  lofies 
they  may  meet  with  on  the  road,  whether  from  ftrays 
or  deaths.  Here  I  muft  copy  the  law  : 

,,  And  with  refped  to  the  exclufive  fales  that  the 
,,  graziers  fhould  be  obliged  to  make  to  the  two 
,,  French  commifiaries,  and  as  it  is  indifpenfable  to 
,,  fhelier  them  from  the  terms  that  thefe  ft  rangers  wijh 


(#)  170  quarterns  make  a  dollar. 
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t  o  diet  at 6  to  them,  and  which  is  contrary  to  rny  royal 
intention ;  as  the  profit  of  the  proprietors  of  cattle 
depends  on  the  competition  of  buyers,  I  order  that 
the  arrangements  and  conventions,  made  by  the 
governor  of  this  ifland  and  the  French  comman¬ 
dant,  fhail  be  repealed  by  orders  for  holding  public 
fairs,  at  fixed  times,  where  all  perfons,  without 
limitation  of  numbers,  may  repair,  the  governor 
fettling  the  tithes,  always  having  attention  to  the 
abundance  ofthe  propagation  and  the  quantity  of 
cattle  each  proprietor  may  bring  to  the  fair;  taking 
care  befides,  that  the  iale  mall  be  for  negroes,  uten- 
fils  or  money,  in  prefence  of  the  commandants  or 
Spanifh  judges,  in  order  to  avoid  every  fraudulent 
and  clandeftine  conveyance  of  cattle  to  the  French 
„  part ;  and  I  recommend  to  you  governor  and  royai- 
„  officers  great  vigilence  as  to  this  point,  and  to  he 

”  in  feeing  that  there  fhail  be  no  preference 
„  given,  and  that  no  ground  of  fufpicion  fhail  be  left 

»  Wlth  reSard  to  injurious  fteps  taken  by  the  two 
»  French  commiflaries^  . 

Thus  it  is  not  enough  for  the  French  part  to  be  in 
a  fort  of  dependence  on  the  Spanlih  part  for  an  UrtirF 
ofthe  very  firft  neceffity,  it  tuuft  befides  appear  ^ 
n  impenoufly  dictate  the  law  to  thofe  from  whom  it 
receives  this  neceffary  article;  fo  that,  anyone  totally 
ignorant  of  the  particulars  of  which  I  treat,  wouH 
believe,  that  the  Freneh  held  their  neighbours  in  thi 
moft  lervile  mbje&ion;  fo  eafy  is  it  to  give  to  a  pq 
vernmentat  twothoufand  miles  diftance  opinions  die 
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moft  abfurd  and  falfe.  But  the  chiefs  of  the  Spanifh 
colony  have  themfelves  criticifed  the  motives  of  this 
part  of  the  ordinance,  fince  the  fairs  are  yet  to  have 
their  birth,  and  according  to  what  I  have  faid  of  the 
advertifement  of  1789,  the  French  purchafe  of  thofe 
who  have  cattle  to  fell,  without  being  expofed  to  con¬ 
tinual  vexations  as  formerly,  by  the  means  of  two 
commiffioners  whom  the  fuppreffion  of  the  flaughter- 
houfes’s  farm  in  the  French  has  rendered  ufelefs. 

The  ordinance  of  1786  had  no  better  fnccefs,  as  to 
the  increafe  of  cultivation.  Indeed,  how  Ihould  the 

Spaniards  of  this  ifiand  obtain  negroes,  when  they 
have  for  competitors  all  the  colonifts  of  the  iflands  of 
other  nations  ?  Thefe  are  much  mere  able  to  make 
fuch  facrifices  5  their  profit  foon  compenfate  them. 
Not  that  the  Spanifh  colonies,  particularly  that  of 
Cuba,  have  not  obtained  fome  few  negroes,  aimoft  al¬ 
ways  the  refufe  of  the  Englifh  cargoes  ;  but,  ftill  that  of 
St.  Domingo  would  be  one  of  the  laft  to  receive  them, 
becaufe  it  has  fcanty  means  of  purchafing,  and  its 
exiftence,  depending  on  the  hattes  and  home  fale  of 
the  cattle,  attrafts  no  exterior  commerce ;  becaufe  the 
inhabitant,  who  is  obliged  to  fmuggle  the  greateft 
part  of  the  things  moft  neceffary  to  him  ,  confines  all 
his  defires  to  thefe  things,  and  he  mu  ft  long  have  the 
means  offered  him  of  multiplying  them,  before  his 
inclination  to  floath  would  permit  him  to  purfue  them 
with  the  neceffary  ardour. 

If  there  remained  any  doubt  in  this  refpebt,  what 

argument  more  convincing  could  be  given  of  the  inu¬ 
tility 
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tility  of  the  fchedule  of  12th  April  1786,  than  the 
exigence  of  that  of  28th  February  1789,  which  grants 
ruil  liberty  to  trade  in  negroes  in  certain  ports  of  St. 
Domingo,  Cuba,  Porto-Rico,  and  in  the  province  of 
Caraca,  as  well  for  foreigners  as  for  the  Spaniards 
themfelves,  with  the  exemption  of  all  duties  during 
two  years,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  the  fchedules 
being  pubhfhed  in  the  feveral  places.  It  infills  that 
o  the  imported  negroes,  there  fliall  be  two  thirds 
male  and  the  reft  female ;  which,by-the-by,  appears 
very  Angular,  when  compared  with  the  religious 
notions  of  the  Spaniards,  whofe  laws  prefcribe,°rhac 
the  (laves  fhould  be  excited  to  marriage.  Foreigners  . 

pay  a  dut>’  011  the  exports  of  the  money  orpro- 
uce  acquired  in  exchange  for  negroes,  and  thofc  Spa- 

mards  who  bring  negroes  for  themfelves,  can  claim 
a  premium  of  four  dollars  each  negro. 

The  better  to  encourage  cultivation,  this  law  im- 
poies  two  dollars  annually,  as  a  capitation,  on  every 
negro  not  employed  in  it.  There  is,  further,  a  per- 
i0n  aPP°1!lted  by  the  minifter  of  the  Indies  to  infoecl 

tUC  f gr0CS  aC  their  arrival>  a"d  verify  if  they -are  a  of 
good  quality.  So  early  as  1784,  Spain  had  fallen 

mom  twenty  one  to  five  per  cent ,  the  duties  imposed 
on  cattle  leaving  forne  of  its  colonies,  on  condition 
tnat  tae  product  ihould  be  brought  back  in  nemoes 
and  the  effeft  did  not  anfwer  the  expectation. 

Thefe  vain  attempts  are  by  no  means  calculated  to 
accomplifh  the  hopes  of  Valverde,  who  imagined  yet 
m  1785,  the  moment  when  the  French  finding  nJ 
V°h  II,  X  0 
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more  cattle,  becaufe  the  Spanifh  colony  would  have 
its  cultivators  to  feed,  would  be  obliged  to  abandon 
part  of  their  eftablifh'ments,  to  form  hattes  and  attend  to 
their  own  fubfiftence.  Whatever  he  might  things,  this 
cattle  trade  is,  and  long  will  be,  to  repeat  his  words 
again,  the  only  fupport  of  his  country,  and  even 
Ihould  this  manner  of  fupply  fail,  the  French  ,  part 
would  find,  without  facrificing  its  rich  manufadtures, 
land  enough  fit  for  the  raifing  of  cattle,  which,  it  is 
very  happy  for  the  Spaniards,  at  prefent  attradls  but 

little  attention. 

And,  befides,  why  this  envy  and  hatred  againft  a 
nation,  becaufe  more  induftrious  than  his  own  ? 
When  the  firft  French  fettled  at  St.  Domingo,  though 
the  Spanifh  colony  had  already  funk  prodigioufly  from 
its  primitive  fplendor,  it  was,  however,  very  muc;i 
fuperior  to  the  miferable  attempts,  of  the  Adventurers ; 
but  thefe  perfevered,  and  if  they  furpaffed  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  their  fuccefs  is  no  crime,  and  if  their  fuccef- 
fors  are  become  inimitable,  the  reproach  of  thofe  who 
cannot  imitate  them  is  at  once  awkward  and  itnjuft. 

I  have  fo  often  faid,  the  treafure  of  the  Spanifh  part 
lies  in  its  hattes,  that  the  reader  may  have  a  curiofity 
to  know  the  number  of  cattle  they  contain.  I  have 
a  table  of  tithes  on  cattle,  for  1760,  and  one  for  17  80, 
extruded  from  the  regifter  of  the  treafury  of  Saint- 
Domingo,  with  the  price  at  which  thofe  tithes  were 
farmed.  Thefe  tables  with  ferve  to  make  known  the 
ftate  of  the  hattes  at  thefe  two  epochs,  and  the  advan¬ 
cement  of  the  interval.  Though  I  write  thirteen  years 
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after  the  laft  epoch,  there  can  have  been  little  aug¬ 
mentation  fince,  becaufe  in  this  year  even  there  was 
a  very  afflifting  and  definitive  drought ;  and  becaufe 
the  fupply  of  the  years  1780,  1781,  1782  and  1783, 
,  was  confiderable,  on  account  of  the  circumflances 
which  feveral  times  affembled  at  the  Cape  the  forces 
by  land  and  fea. 

1 76° 

Juridittions. 


Amount 

Tithes,  in  dollars.  Tithes. 


Amount 
in  dollars 


Ssint-Yago. 

0 

0 

VO 

2,400 

‘  650 

7, coo 

La  Vega  and  Cotuy. 

200 

1,600 

400 

7,600 

i 

Hinche  and  St-Raphael. 

35° 

2,200 

600  *  • 

8,050 

Eanique  and  St-John. 

450 

3,400 

650 

7,000 

*  *  *  . 

1 

1,500  Head. 

9,600 

2,300  Head. 

29,650 

Here  we  fee  that,  in  1760,  the  number  of  cattle 
confidered  as  flock,  wras  fifteen  thoufand  (fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  of which  were  tithe);  but  this  table  contains  only 
the  diftrits  which  furnifhed  cattle  to  the  French  parti 
ten  thoufand  head  more  may  be  added  for  the  reft  of 

the  lfland,  which  makes  a  total  of  twenty  five  thou¬ 
fand. 

.  » 

We  know  that  the  number  left  for  breeding  is  the 
third  ot  the  total,  not  including  the  wild  cattle  ;  but 
this  rate  is  furely  below  the  reality,  nor  can  it  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  more  than  a  fifth  ;  this  would  then  be,  a 

hundred  and  twenty  five  thoufand  head  of  cattle  for 
this  epoch. 
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In  1780*  we  find  after  the  fame  calculation,  a  bree¬ 
ding  flock  of  twenty  three  thoufand  head,  in  the  three 
diftridls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  part, 
and  in  putting  it  at  forty  thoufand  for  all  the  colony,  it 
would  give  a  total  of  two  hundred  thoufand  head,  and, 
confequently,  an  augmentation  of  feventy  five  thoufand 
in  twenty  years. 

The  number  of  two  hundred  head  of  cattle,  is  in¬ 
deed,  that  of  the  general  cenfus  taken  by  order  of  the 
prefident  in  1780,  and  if  we  count  the  cattle  exemp¬ 
ted  from  the  tribute ,  we  might,  perhaps,  raife  this 
number  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand;  without 
comprehending  hbrfes,  mules  and  afles,  which,  with 
an  augmentation  efti mated  fince  1780,  would  make  a 
flock  of  three  hundred  thoufand  head  and  an  annual 
production  of  fixt'y  thoufand.  Let  us  now  fuppofe, 
that  a  fifth  of  the  young  ones  perifh  accidentally, 
there  ftill  remains  forty  eight  thoufand. 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  it  is  very  luckly  to  have  a 
neighbour  ready  to  buy  more  than  one  half,  if  he  was 
fuffered  to  trade  freely  by  thofe  who  Hand  in  need  of 
iris  cuflom.  The  fale  and  confumption  of  the  Spanifh 
part  would  not  equal  the  increafe  ;  and,  indeed,  were 
there  a  balance  between  the  two,  it  is  ridiculous,  at 
leaft,  to  conjure  up  vain  terrors,  and  to  talk  continu¬ 
ally  of  the  flripping  of  the  hattes,  which  need  fear 
nothing  but  the  caufes  I  have  elfwhere  defcribed. 

Once  more,  then,  why  be  at  once  hautghy  and  poor: 
Why  wifh  to  appear  to  confer  favours  in  Felling  at  a 
good  market  what  is  really  fuperfiuous  ?  Becaufe  the 
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fugar  plantations  of  the  little  ifland  of  Limonade  only 
are  more  productive  than  the  whole  Spanilh  colony, 
is  it  neceflary  to  talk  as  it  the  French  part  owed  its 
exiftence  to  the  Spaniards  ?  Flic  benefaftor  gives ;  the 
feller  has  himfelf  wants  to  fatisfy,  and  lias  no  right, 
after  having  received  the  price  of  his  merchandife, 
to  boaft  of  a  pretended  generofity. 

But,  by  a  fatality  caufed  by  the  riches  of  one  of  the 
colonies  and  the  poverty  of  the  other,  all  their  rela¬ 
tions  are  fo  many  fubjecls  of  animofity.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  fpoken  of  two  principal  ones ;  the  boundary- 
line  and  the  fupply  of  cattle.  This  boundary-line 
requires  an  agent  under  the  title  of,  infpetior  of  the 
frontiers,  whole  only  employment  is  to  attend  to  the 
prefervation  and  repair  of  the  pyramids  on  the  line. 

1  ^ave  ^ to  ^Peak  of  two  articles;  the  one  provides 
for  tne  reftitution  of  criminals  and  deferters,  and  the 
otli-^r  for  that  of*  Fugitive  ncorocs. 

Since  1695,  the  epoch  of  the  eflablifhment  of  de¬ 
tached  companies  of  marines,  the  French  colony  lias 
had  a  garrifon,  and  confequgntly  deferters.  Few  in 
number  at  firft,  but  augmenting  with  the  troops.  The 
proximity  of  the  Spanifh  part  and  the  convenience  of 
remaining  there  almofc  unknown,  made  it  the  retreat 
of  men  whofe  love  of  change,  and  even  a  fort  of 
moral  inquietude,  lead  them  to  quit  the  corps  where 
they  have  engaged  to  follow  military  fervice. 

The  firft  act  of  the  court  of  Spain,  relative  to  thefe 
deferters,  was  a  ft hedule  of  the  3,-^  June  1703,  or¬ 
dering  all  tne  governors  to  fend  them  back  to  the 
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French  commandants ;  but  this  was  not  to  extend  to 
Frenchmen  out  of  the  fervice.  Another  fchedule  pf 
noth  Oftober  1714,  renewed  thefe  regulations,  and 
rendered  them  reciprocal  as  to  the  Spanifh  deferters, 
with  this  promife,  that  deferters  given  up  on  both 
lides,  fhould  no t,  in  any  cafe,  be  put  to  death,  lent  to  the 
galleys,  or  to  perpetual  imprifonment  $  an  ordinance 
of  the  king  of  France  of  13th  November  1714, 
acccepted  of  thefe  conditions. 

As  the  Spanifh  prefident  did  not  conform  himfelf 
thereto,  a  fchedule  of  13th  Auguft  1722,  renewed 
them.  The  fubjeft  was  again  agitated  in  1729, 
between  Mr.  de  Nolivos,  the  envoy  of  Mr.  de  la 
Rochalar,  and  Don  Gonzalez  Fernandez  de  Oviedo, 
envoy  of  the  prefident  la  Rocheferrer,  who  held 
their  conferences  at  Mirebalais.  In  fpite  of  this,  the 
marquis  of  la  Grandara  Real,  afterwards  refufed  to 
adhere  to  them ;  but,  on  the  complaints  of  Mr.  de 
Larnage  and  the  reprefentations  of  the  French  court 
a  letter  of  the  king  of  Spain  of  2,2nd  March  1742, 
to  the  prefident,  blamed  his  conduft  in  this  refpeft. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Spaniards  claimed  the  twenty 
dollars  granted  by  the  king  of  France  for  every  de- 
ferter  brought  from  foreign  countries,  and  there  was 
an  order  from  the  French  adminiftrators,  of  nth 
May  1743,  for  paying  them  this  fum.  It  was,  hefides, 
necefiary  to  agree  on  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
deferters  fhould  be  conducted  from  the  place  of  theii 
apprehenfion,  and  on  the  reimburfement  of  expenccs, 
which  induced  Mr.  de  Larnage  to  fend  the  chevalier 
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ds  Chaftenoye,  captain  of  a  detached  company  of 
marines,  to  Santo  -  Domingo,  the  30th  December 
1 7 43 >  to  fettle  thefe  points  with  the  prefident. 

The  refult  of  their  conference  was  a  treaty  in  1744, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  :  i°.  On  the  word  of  honour 
of  the  two  governors  reciprocally,  the  deferters  of  the 
two  nations,  ihould  not  be  punifhed  with  death,  lofs 
of  limb,  the  galleys,  flogging,  or  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment.  2°.  That  the  expenses  of  conducting  them 
ihould  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  day  for  each 
conduCter  and  each  horfe,  the  day’s  journey  be  ava- 
raged  at  fix  leagues.  30.  That  the  deferters  ihould 
be  given  up,  in  the  northern  part,  at  Daxabon,  and, 
m  the  South,  at  Angoftura  (St.  Raphael).  4“.  That 
the  food  of  each  deferter  ihould  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  a  quarter  dollar  a  day.  50.  That  there  ihould 
be  allowed  two  conductors  for  every  iingle  deferter  j 
three  tor  two  5  three,  four,  or  five  for  three,  &c.  6° 

i  hat  the  Spaniin  J uitices  or  French  commandants, 
ihould  certify  in  writing  the  loot  where  the  deferter 
ihould  be  taken  up.  70.  That  at  the  time  of  the 
delertion,  information  ihould  be  .immediately  ferit, 
accompanied  with  the  proper  deferiptions,  to  the 
commandants  on  the  frontiers.  8°.  Finally,  that 
every  deferter,  guilty  of  another  crime  admitting  cf 
death  or  fome  other  capital  puniflirnent,  as  well 
as  every  other  criminal  guilty  of  fuch  crime,  ihould 

be  delivered  up  to  the  nation  in  which  he  ihoud  take 
ihelter. 

In  another  treaty  made  between  Mr.  de  FonteneHe 
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and  Don  Ignace  Caro  de  Oviedo,  the  2.1ft  July  1762, 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  deferters  of  the  two  nations, 
enlifted,  fhould  be  delivered  up  at  the  firft  polls  on 
the  frontiers,  with  a  promife  that  no  other  pain  fhould 
be  inflifted,  than  that  of  imprifonment  or  hard  labour 
on  the  public  works,  ’til!  they  fhould  have  defrayed,  by 
the  ftoppage  of  their  pay,  the  expcnces  attending  their 
defertion;  and,  if  taken  up  in  the  interior,  the  conduc¬ 
tor  to  the  frontiers  was  to  be  paid  a  dollar  a  day,  and 
as  much  for  his  hone,  on  condition  that  there  fhould 


be  but  one  conductor  for  two  deferters. 

The  treaty  ofMr.  d’Ornano,  of  22d  March  1764, 
ftipulates  nothing  but  the  full  execution  of  that  of  1762, 
which  again  took  place  in  that  of  Mr.  de  la  V ailiere 
of  nth  December  1766,  and  in  that  of  Mr.  de  Vin¬ 
cent  of  4th  June  1770.  But,  what  has  abfoiutely  fi¬ 
xed  the  conventions  in  this  refpebl,  is,  the  definitive 
treaty  of  police  between  the  two  courts,  figned  at 
Aranjuez  the  3rd  June  1777,  by  MeiTrs.  d’Oflun  and 
de  Florida  Blanca.  It  ftipulates,  that  the  deferters 
from  the  troops  and  fhips  of  the  two  nations,  final!  be 
faithful iy  delivered  upon  the  claim  of  the  officers 
ordered  to  make  it.  For  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
deferters,  two  horfes  men  of  the  marfhalfea  or  two 
lancers  are  to  be  furnifhed;  and  beyond  this  number, 
one  conduttor  more  for  two  deferters.  Every  con¬ 
ductor  to  be  paid  five  eights  of  a  dollar  per  day,  the 
fame  for  his  horfe,  and  the  food  of  the  deferter  the 
eighth  of  a  dollar;  fix  leagues  allowed  for  a  day’sjour- 
ney« 

,  '  *  The 
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The  reader  muft  have  obferved,  in  what  I  have 
juft  faid  relative  to  deferters,  that  the  court  of  Spain, 
has  ever  been  tenacious  of  the  right  of  afylum,  and 
that  by  the  firft  fchedule  of  1703,  no  other  perfons 
than  foldiers  were  to  be  given  up,  which  is  repeated 
in  that  of  1714.  But  this  facred  right,  when  reftrifted 
within  juft  limits,  was  moderated  by  the  treaty  of  Mr. 
de  Fontenelle  in  1762,  where  it  was  agreed  that 
criminals  to  be  given  up  reciprocally,  when  deman¬ 
ded  by  the  chief  of  either  government,  with  an  affidavit 
fecurity  that  they  ihould  be  condemned  to  fuffer  no 
heavier  penalty  than  that  of  banilhment,  and  the  civil 
reparation  of  damages.  Finally,  the  common  right, 
in  this  regard,  is  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  the  two  courts 

°^drd  June  1777,  which  contains  an  article  in  thefe 
terms. 

<c  Other  delinquents  fhall  be  reciprocally  furrende- 
“  red  to  the  government  who  fhall  demand  them, 
“  under  an  affidavit  fecurity,  that  they  fhall  fuffer 
£C  neither  death  nor  mutilation,  but  at  moft  that  of  the 
“  galleys  or  the  prefide ;  unlefs  they  fhall  have  com- 
cc  mitted  atrocious  crimes,  fuch  as  leze-ma]efty,  and 

££  others  excepted  by  the  treaties  and  by  the  General 
££  confent  of  all  nations 

There  have  been  fome  examples  of  the  exercife  of 
the  power  of  demanding  the  giving  up  of  a  criminal, 
but  they  have  been  extremely  rare,  and  it  is  eafy  to 
be  convinced  of  this  by  paffing  through  the  Spaniffi 

colony.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  even  if 
it  had  never  been  made  ufe  of  it. 

Vol.  II. 
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We  now  come  to  the  other  deferters;  I  mean  the 
negroes  who  indeed  by  their  well-known  love  of  idle— 
nefs>  and  knowing  that  the  Spaniards  receive  and  treat 
them  favourably,  defer!  into  their  territory.  There 
are  alfo  Spaniih  negroes  who  defert  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours;  but  this  is  rare,  and  they  feern  to  be  led  by 
extreme  curiolity  rather  than  any  other  motive,  if, 
inaeed,  it  be  not  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the  pe¬ 
nalty  due  to  affaifination.  The  conventions  for  the 
giving  up  of  negro  fugitives  are  reciprocal.  In  what 
I  have  to  relate  on  this  fubjed,  I  fhall  not  forget  the 
rigid  law  which  truth  impofes  on  a  writer,  even  when 
he  ought  reveal  things  that  may  difpleafe. 

The  French  colony  had  no  (boner  negro  flaves 
than  it  had  deferters,  or,  to  ufe  the  creol  word,  ma¬ 
roons.  i  ne  contiguoufnefs  o t  the  Spanifh  territory, 
the  facility  of  remaining  there  unknown  for  a  long 
time,  that  or  finding  fubfiftence  which  is  always 
enough  for  a  negro,  that  is  to  fay,  the  lead  on  which 
man  can  poffibiy  exift,  the  hope  of  living  independent, 
or,  at  kail,  to  partake  of  the  indolence  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  all  have  concurred  in  tempting  the  French 
negroes  to  defert  to  the  other  colony 

This  inconvenience,  which  might  have  the  moft 
fatal  confequences,  induced  Mr.  Ducafle,  the  gover¬ 
nor,  to  agree  with  the  Spanifh  prelident,  at  the  peace 
of  1697,  that  the  French  negroes  (hould  be  given  up 
allowing  twenty  fi  ve  dollars  for  each  of  them ;  but 
this  reftiLUtion,  which  the  Spaniards  were  far  from 
being  eager  to  fulfil,  hardly  ever  taking  place,  the 
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Council  of  Leogane*  ftruck  with  the  numerous  defer- 
tions  whichhad  much  augmented  fince  the  war*  thought 
it  right  to  order*  on  the  i  ft  July  1709,  that  the  ftaves 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Spanifh  part*  fhould  be 
brought  back  by  a  perfon  that  the  count  of  ChoifeuI* 
the  governor*  fhould  appoint  to  feek  for  them*  and  to 
whom  the  matters  fhould  pay  half  the  value  of  the  ne¬ 
gro*  unlefs  he  chofe  to  receive  half  the  value  himfelf. 

This  order  produced*  ift  December  17 10*  an  or¬ 
dinance  of  the  adminiftrators*  who  authorized  Mr* 
Beauflan  of  Petit-Bois*  formerly  director  of  the  Affi- 
en to- Company  in  the  city  of  Santo-Domingo*  and 
tnen  farmer  of  the  factory  of  that  company  at  the 
lame  place*  to  caufe  the  French  fugitive  negroes  to 
be  arretted,  in  paying  the  twenty  five  dollars  for  ta¬ 
king  up*  and  even  to  fue*  in  the  tribunals*  fuch  Spa¬ 
niards  as  fhould  have  taken  them  for  their  own  ufe*  or 
given  them  their  liberty;  with  apromife  to  caufe  him 
to  be  reimburfed  his  expences*  according  to  the  fta- 
tements  he  fhould  fend. 

On  the  and  February  i7n*  the  king  of  France 
decided  that  the  Council  ofLeogane  had  out-ftret- 
tned  its  power*  and  he  annulled  their  order  of  ift  July 
3709;  but  he  added*  thatevery  proprietor  fhould 
caufe  his  own  ftaves  to  be  demanded  and  fought  after, 
m  the  Spanifh  part,  as  he  might  judge  proper*  which 
was  faying  neither  more  nor  lefs  than*  that  they -fliould 
not  be  fought  after  at  all.  The  prefidentMorfy,  ta 
King  advantage  of  thedifagreement  among  the  French 
thought  proper*  to  augment,  the  population  of  the 
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colony  he  governed,  to  favour  the  French  negroes 
already  in  it.  This  bold  ftep  was  blamed  by  the  fche- 
dule  of  20th  Oftober  1714,  as  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  friendihip  of  the  two  courts,  and  the 
negroes  were  ordered  to  be  given  up,  not  only  for 
that  time  but  for  the  future,  with  an  injunction  on  the 
prefident  and  the  royal-court  to  attend  to  the  fame, 
on  condition,  however,  that  thefe  blacks  fhould,  like 
the  white  deferters,  be  protected  from  the  penalty  of 
death,  the  galleys  and  perpetual  imprifonment. 

A  copy  of  this  fchedule,  fent  by  the  minifler  to  the 
adminiftrators  of  the  colony,  was  remitted  by  them  to 
Mr.  Dubois,  colonel  commandant  of  Cul-de-Sao 
whom  they  authorized  to  claim  the  negroes,  faid  to 
be  freed  by  the  prefident  Morfy,  but  who  had  really 
been  freed  during  the  interim  anterior  to  his  arrival, 
and  to  concert  on  the  means  neceffary  to  drive  the 
negroes  of  the  two  nations  from  the  canton  of  the 
Beate,  or  rather  of  Bahoruco,  towards  the  heights  of 
Petit-Trou,  which,  from  the  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  had  ever  been  their  afylum. 

The  zeal  of  Mr.  Dubois,  who  arrived  at  Santo- 
Domingo  the  6th  July  17*5’  but  little  fuccefs; 
fkft,  becaufe  the  fugitive  negroes  had  been  advertifed 
of  his  coming,  by  the  Spaniards,  and  becaufe  an  au¬ 
ditor,  a  friend  of  the  prefident  Morfy,  and  the  new 
prefident  Ramirez,  ferved  him  only  in  appearance. 
However,  neither  orders  nor  publications,  that  fee- 
med  to  favour  his  million,  were  fpared;  but  the  fate 
of  the  freed  negroes  was  left  in  fufpence,  till  orders 
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from  the  king  of  Spain  fhould  arrive.  As  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  negroes  of  the  Beate,  they  gave  him  orders 
to  carry  to  the  commandant  of  Azua;  however,  that 
purfuit,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Dubois,  was 
conduced  by  Frenchmen  alone. 

We  have  feen,  that,  with  regard  to  the  deferters,  a 
third  fchedule  of  the  king  of  Spain  became  necelTary, 
the  13  th  Auguft  1722;  becaufe,  at  the  begining  of 
1721,  the  prefident  had  declared  openly,  that  he 
would  give  up  no  more,  without  exprefs  orders  from 
his  court.  1  his  fchedule  alio  ipoke  of  fugitive  ne- 
groes.  The  prefident  Ramirez,  according  to  this  kit, 
wrote  to  the  French  adminiftrators,  that  he  had  caufed 
a  hundred  and  Twenty  eight  negroes  to  be  taken  up, 
<*nd  that  they  might  lend  for  them.  In  17 23  a  baric 
was  fitted  out  in  coniecjuence.  It  was  the  Trancardine, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Lejeune,  and  Mefsrs  Leftrade  and 
Lagrange  where  charged  with  the  million.  The  bark 
carne  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Ocoa,  whence  the  two 
agents  went  to  Santo-Domingo.  But,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  thefe  fugitives  were  conducting  towards  the 
barn,  the  Spaniards  oppoied  the  efcort  by  open  force, 
and  gave  arms  to  the  fugitives,  maintaining  that  they 
were  free  j  and  JVieflfs  Leftrade  and  Lagrange  had  a 
narrow  efcape  for  their  lives.  From  this  fad  it  was 
Ji2l  arofe  the  fettlement  of  Saint-Laurent  of  the  Mine 
negroes,  near  the  Spanish  capital.  The  expences  of 
this  voyage,  rendered  ufelefs  by  a  revolt,  which  was  not 
without  doubt  the  effed  of  hazard,  were  demanded 
from  the  court  of  Spain. 
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The  difficulties  of  this  claim  renewing  continually, 
Mr.  de  Larnage  propofed,  in  1738,  to  the  Spanilli 
prefident,  to  keep  upon  the  frontiers  certain  agents, 
who,  in  each  diftrict,  might  receive  the  maroon  ne¬ 
groes  and  pay  the  twenty-five  dollars  capture-money. 
And,  convinced  that  the  difficulties  would  revive  as 
long  as  there  was  no  perfon  officially  refiding  at  St. 
Domingo  to  attend  to  the  objeft,  he  opened  this  pro- 
pofal  aifo  to  the  Spanifh  chief,  authorized  by  a  letter 
written  to  MefTrs.  Fayet  and  la  Chapelle  in  1736,  by 
the  minifter,  who  had  alfo  perceived  the  wifdorn  of 
the  plan.  The  firft  propofal  experienced  no  objec¬ 
tion,  but  as  to  the  fecond  Mr.  Larnage  was  referred 
to  the  court  of  Madrid,  which  gave  no  anfwer  at  all 
to  it. 

*  y  ■•v  -  v '  F  *  "V 

To  fupply*  as  much  as  poffifale*  die  want  of  fuch  a 
refident*  the  adminiftrators  named,  the  12th  October 
1751,  Mr.  de  Bremond*  commandant  of  the  militia 
of  Mirebalais*  who  had  made  arrangements  with  Don 
Miguel  Montero*  an  inhabitant  of  Santo-Domingo* 
to  claim  from  the  Spanifh  prefident  the  fugitive 
French  negroes.  Mr.  Bremond  was  allowed  three 
hundred  livres*  colonial  money*  for  every  negroe 
brought  back  5  and  further*  the  third  of  thofe  which 
remained  in  cuftody,  and  two  hundred  livres  for  each 
of  thofe  forming  the  remaining  two  thirds*  not  inclu¬ 
ding  the  jail  expences ;  and  he  was  authorized  to  take 
with  him  into  the  Spanilli  part*  an  officer  whom  he 
fliould  choofe  from  thofe  of  the  militia  of  Mirebalais, 
and  as  many  archers  of  the  marffialfea  as  he  fhould 
judge  ne c diary*  at  his  own  expence. 
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By  the  treaty  of  Mr.  Fontenelle,  in  1762,  the 
anterior  conventions,  made  with  the  Spaniih  prefi- 
dents,  were  ratified,  and  it  was  added,  that  the  ne¬ 
groes  who,  Ihould  have  fled  from  Juftice,  could  be 
made  to  fuffer  only  the  penalty  of  exile  or  banifh- 
ment;  that  thofe  who  ihould  be  married  Ihould  remain 
witn  the  nation  in  whole  territory  the  marriage  fhouid 
be  con  traded,  in  paying  the  value  of  the  Have,  who 
m  .that  cafe  fhouid  be  valued  by  a  Frenchman  and  a 
Spaniard,  having  for  under  arbitrator,  the  perfon  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  the  claim  j  and  this  was  equally  to 
take  place  with  refped  to  the  children,  who  belong 
according  to  the  laws,  to  thfc  mailer  of  the  mother. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  in  anfwer  to  a  letter 
of  the  Spaniih  prefident  of  18th  Odober  1760,  the 
*-ing  of  Spain,  by  a  fchedule  of  the  21ft  Odober 
1764,  fays,  that  this  prefident  has  made  known,  that 

£  C  1  ‘treatrnent  tIie  French  Haves  receive  from  their 
ffla  eis,  is  the  caufe  offo  much  defertion,  and  that 
toe  French  have  violated  their  promife  not  to  punilh 
thole  who  are  given  up;  that  the  cuftom  is  to  leave  the 
negroes  provifionally  to  the  care  of  the  Spaniards  who 
take  them  up,  but  that  their  taftefor  independence  leads 
them  to  quit  thefe  guardians,  and  to  ftraggle  about 
tne  mand,  where  they  live  like  vagabonds  ;  that  there 
are  many  of  this  defcription  not  yet  claimed,  and  that 
in  confequence,  it  would  be  right  to  fell  them  for  the’ 

profit  or  his  catholic  majefty,  following  the  cuftom  of 
tne  French  colony.  . 

But  the  fchedule  D^eforlbp*;  .. „  -1 

p.eicnoes,  on  the  contrary,  to 
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confider  thefe  negroes  as  free,  and  to  endeavour  to 
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induce  them  by  gentle  means  to  form  fettlements, 
taking  always  the  neceffary  precautions,  that  thefe 
fettlements  do  not  endanger  the  public  tranquillity.  It 
is  eafy  to  guefs  that  fuch  orders  as  thefe  did  not  facili¬ 
tate  the  recovery  of  the  French  fugitives.  Neverthelefs, 
in  the  treaty  of  17 66,  it  was  agreed  that  the  maroon 
and  ftolen  negroes  fhould  be  given  up,  with  a  fine  of 
fixty  dollars  on  every  one  who  fhould  have  in  his  pof- 
felTion  French  fugitive  negroes  without  having  given 
an  account  of  the  fame  to  thejudge  oftheplace.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  a  purfuit  in  common  fhould  be 
made  againft  the  negroes  fettled  in  the  mountains. 

Other  provifionary  conventions  between  Meffrs. 
d’Ennery  and  Solano  fixed  on  new  regulations ;  but  it 
is  the  treaty  of  police  ofjrd  June  i777>  already  cited 
in  fpeaking  of  the  deferters,  that  we  muft  apply  to  for 
regulations  concerning  the  fugitive  negroes. 

In  this  treaty  it  is  agreed  to  give  them  up,  exaftly 
and  with  good  faith,  as  foon  as  they  are  claimed  by  the 
officer  empowered  fo  to  do.  The  capture-money  is 
fixed  at  twelve  dollars,  befides  the  conductor’s  expen- 
ces,  in  all  re fp eels  the  fame  as  the  expences  allowed 
for  the  white  deferters.  What  relates  to  married  ne¬ 
groes  and  to  children,  is  conformable  to  the  treaty  of 
1762;  but  as  the  facility  of  thefe  marriages  was  a  real 
abufe,  the  treaty  preferibes  to  the  archbifhop  of  Santo- 
Domingo,  and  to  the  parifh  priefts  of  the  Spanifh 
part,  not  to  give  the  permiffion  neceffary  to  their 

celebration,  but  upon  full  knowledge  of  the  cafe.  And, 

with 
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with  regard  to  fuch  negroes  as  have  fled  from  juftice, 
they  ihall  be  given  up  on  the  requeft  of  the  governor- 
general  only,  who  fhall  give  his  attefted  fecurity, 
that  thefe  negroes  ihall  not  be  puniihed  for  the  offence, 
unlefs  it  be  for  an  atrocious  crime,  or  of  the  fame 
nature  as  thofe  which  are  excepted  by  the  treaties  and 
the  general  confent  of  nations  ;  unlefs  it  be  in  fuch 
cafes,  they  cannot  at  moft  be  done  any  thing  more  to 
than  fold  out  the  country  for  the  profit  of  their  matters, 
or  be  employed  in  the  public  works.  It  is  befides, 
agreed,  that  the  Spanifh  negroes  fhall  be  excepted 
from  the  French  rule,  which  authorizes  arretted  ne¬ 
groes^  to  be  fold  after  a  certain  term  of  detention,  if 
not  claimed  by  their  mailers. 

And  as  the  propagation  of  the  negroes,  retired  to 

the  fteep  mountains,  is  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the 

general  fafety,  the  treaty  of  1777  fays  befides,  that 

they  fhall  be  purfued  in  common,  that  thofe  that  are 

taiten  fhall  be  kept  a  year,  during  which  their  matters 

tiay  cxaim  them,  in  paying  the  price  fixed  by  the 

bpamih  and  French  commandants,  and,  after  that 

time,  they  fhall  belong  to  the  nation  that  has  them 
in  polleffion. 

Such  are  the  four  articles  which  eftablifh  a  conti¬ 
nual  and  reciprocal  relation  between  the  two  colonies : 
the  boundaries,  the  fupply  of  cattle,  the  delivery  of 
openers  and  criminals,  and  that  of  fugitive  negroes. 

I  he  fee ondof  thefe  articles  has  a  branch  that  concerns 
t  le  good  police  of  the  two  nations,  which  is  the  care  of 
mattering,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  foies,  the  fteuling  of 
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cattle  in  one  from  becoming  ufeful  to  the  thief  in 
the  other.  In  this  view  the  treaty  of  1762  ftipulates 
for  the  nullity  of  fales  if  the  buyer  cannot  prove,  by 
a  certificate  from  the  commandant  of  the  place  nea- 
reft  that  whence  the  feller  comes,  that  the  feller  was 
the  real  proprietor.  This  regulation,  which  put  an 
end  to  every  pretext,  was  ftrerigthened  by  the  defi¬ 
nitive  treaty  of  1777.  This  treaty  extends  the  regu¬ 
lation  even  to  the  fales  of  (laves,  and  even  provides  that 
the  value  (hall  be  paid  back  in  cafe  of  death,  agreea¬ 
bly  to  the  fale  price  ;  the  cattle  and  (lave  are  both 
given  up  to  punifhment  reciprocally,  provided  the 
punifhment  do  not  extend  to  death  or  mutilation. 

The  importance  of  thefe  things,  has  at  lad  convin¬ 
ced  the  court  of  Spain  of  the  indifpenfible  neceffity  of 
having  a  refident  near  the  governor  or  commandant- 
general  of  each  colony  refpedtively,  authorifed  to  claim 
deferters  and  fugitives,  and  to  attend  to  the  execution 
of  the  other  articles  of  police,  or  what  may  be  relative 
to  the  intereils  of  his  nation;  and  the  tenth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1777  makes  provihon  for  fuch  an  office 
which  has  ever  fince  exifted. 

The  French  refident,  who  is  called  the  commijfary 
with  the  Spaniards ,  is  named  by  the  king  or  by  the 
adminidrators.  The  fird  who  was  fent,  the  15th 
January,  1776,  juft  about  the  time  of  provifionary 
convention,  received  an  allowance  of  twenty  four 
dollars  for  each  fugitive  negro  whofe  return  he  effec¬ 
ted,  a  fum  that  was  ftopped  by  the  receivers  of  the 
drays,  guardians  of  thole  (laves,  when  their  matters 
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claim  them,  or  from  the  public  fale,  made  in  default 
of  claim.  On  his  lide  the  commiffary  was.obliged 
to  return,  to  the  treafures  of  the  Arrays,  the  liims  which 
were  paid  him  in  the  Spanifh  part,  according  to  a 

certificate  from  the  Spanilb  prefident,  for  the  negroes 
there  married. 

But  fince  it  has  been  thought,  that  thus  to  join  this 
officer  to  the  reward  of  his  fervices,  was  to  degrade 
his  charafter  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  refided,  he  receives  twelve  thoufand  livres  colonial 
money,  drawn  from  the  funds  formed  by  the  product 
of  the  enfranchifement  of  Haves. 

It  would  be  impoffible  to  hear  complaints  more 

general  and  more  unequivocal  than  thofe  continually 

made  to  the  Spaniards  relative  to  the  French  negroes 

that  take  ihelter  in  their  territory.  They  have  long 

been  repeated,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  anfwer  them 

with  much  candour  after  what  the  prefident  Morfy 

did  in  1714,  and  when  we  hear  the  hiftory  of  the  little 

town  of  Saint-Laurent  of  the  Mines.  If  we  were  to 

hften  to  the  perfons  who  are  moft  irritated,  we  ffiould 

hear  them  lay,  that  formerly  they  had  at  leaft  feme 

hope  of  fLeing  the  return  of  their  maroon  negroes, 

oecaule  their  capture  produced  twenty  dollar,  but 

now,  as  it  produces  but  twelve,  a  thoufand  cheats  are 

employed  to  prevent  the  giving  of  them  up ;  for  inf- 

tance,  that  of  making  feveral  fucceffive  fales  of  them 

to  d0  away  the  claims,  and  even  to  tranfport  and 
Icll  tnem  into  other  colonies. 

It  would  be  committing  an  injuftifiable  error  toadopt 
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the  complaints  infpired  by  difcontentmcnt ;  but  to 
believe  that  there  reigns,  in  this  branch  of  the  Spanifh 
police,  the  religious  confcientioufnefs  promifed,  and 
that  the  French  employ  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  1777,  andefpecially  in  what  concerns  the  ftealing 
of  cattle,  would  be  to  remain  a  dupe  in  fpite  of  con¬ 
viction. 


The  commiffary,  to  whofe  eftabfifhment  the 
treaty  confents,  does  not  hinder,  in  important  oc- 
cafions,  or  in  cafe  a  new  choice  is  made  by  the 
goverment,  the  fending  of  a  commiffary,  in  fume  fort, 
extraordinary,  to  treat  with  the  prefident  on  fome 
important  obje£t.  The  treaty  may  furnifh  the  fubjeft 
of  it;  fince  we  there  read,  article  9,  that  the  two 
nations  ought  to  aid  each  other  with  men,  money, 
ammunition,  and  confider  the  defence  of  the  ifland  as 
in  common.  I  have  faid  that  this  was  done  in  1781, 
when  the  chevalier  de  la  Riviere  was  fent  to  make 
reprefentalions  on  the  difficulty  of  the  fupply  of  cattle, 

in  the  midft  of  thofe  wants  the  war  augmented  and 

> 

multiplied  daily. 

There  is,  befides,  a  third  kind  of  commiffary,  he 
whom  the  divers  governors  authorize,  when  they 
enter  on  their  functions,  to  go  and  compliment,  in 
their  name,  the  governors  in  their  neighbourhood. 
This  cuftom  ferves  to  renew  the  affurance,  which 
the  chiefs  of  the  different  colonies  give  to  one  another 
of  their  defire  to  live  in  perfeft  harmony.  Generally 
thefe  occafions  give  an  opportunity  of  fettling  things 
that  intereft  the  divers  nations.  Without  doubt  thefe 
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proteftations  are  not  better  guarantied  than  others, 
by  fincerity,  but  they  are,  however,  of  public  utility. 

As  cuftom  further  requires,  that  the  complimentary 
envoy  between  the  French  and  Spanifh  governor, 
ftiould  be  confidered  as  fort  of  embaffador,  or  repre- 
fentative  of  the  governor  by  whom  he  is  fent,  he  recei¬ 
ves  certain  honours,  not,  however  the  fame  as  are 

i 

rendered  to  the  governor  in  perfon.  We  have  feen 
thofe  rendered  to  a  prefident,  in  the  journeys  of  the 
marquis  of  Azelor  and  the  count  of  Solano,  when 
they  came  into  the  French  part,  the  firft  in  1765,  and 
the  fecond  in  1776. 

The  eve  of  the  prefident’s  arrival,  the  French 
governor  fends  him  a  fuperior  officer  to  the  place 
where  he  intends  to  pafs  the  night,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  town,  to  teftify  to  him  the  fatisfadtion 
his  happy  arrival  has  given  him.  Next  morning 
feveral  perfons  of  diftindtion  come  in  coaches  to  form 
the  fuit  of  the  prefident,  yffio  is  feated  in  the  coach 
fent  him  by  the  governor  with  fe  veral  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers.  Arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
the  prefident  alights,  and  walks,  accompanied  with  the 
commandants  of  corps  and  the  aides-de-camp,  along 
between  the  troops  lining  the  road.  While  he  thus 
is  going  to  the  governor’s  houfe,  the  drums  beat  a 
inarch,  he  is  faluted  by  the  officers  and  the  colours, 
and  the  batteries  fire  a  falute  of  twenty  guns. 

The  governor  receives  him  at  the  firft  door  of 
the  government-houfe,  conducts  him  to  the  drawing 
room,  anfwers  to  his  proteftations  of  frkmdfhip  by 
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others  of  the  fame  fort,  then  he  leads  him  to  the 
appartments  prepared  for  his  reception  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  houfe,  where  he  finds  a  guard  of  honour,  com- 
poied  of  a  company,  having  a  captain  at  their  head. 

He  politely  refufes  this  guard,  and  accepts  only  of 
a  Angle  fentinel  from  the  neareft  poft.  All  the  mili¬ 
tary  menvifithim  by corps,  and  the  members  of  the  tri¬ 
bunals,  of  the  adminiftration,  and  of  the  different  cor¬ 
porations  come  fingiy  to  make  him  a  vifitNof  civility. 

Tne  fiifl  time  he  goes  to  the  play,  the  governor- 
general  yields  him  all  the  honour  of  it,  and  gives 
him  his  place  in  the  government  box.  Perfonal  at¬ 
tention  always  accompanies  the  ceremonial,  and  the 
conceit  of  the  chief  who  pays  them  confifts  in  mixing 
a  certain  delicacy,  very  becoming  his  own  dignity. 

The  vifit  of  a  prefident  gives  occafion  to  balls  and 
feafis,  and  there  is  net  a  handfomc  creole  who  is  not 
glad  to  prove,  that  a  Spanifh  prefident  knows  how  to 
appreciate  French  elegance. 

When  he  returns,  he  has  detaenments  of  militia 
cavalry  for  eicorts,  that  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe, 
the  honours  attending  his  departure  may  equal  thofe 
of  his  arrival.  The  governor-general,  who,  during 
his  fray,  accompanies  him  in  vifiting  all  that  he  de¬ 
fires  to  fee  and  makes  the  troops  exercife  in  his  pre- 
fence,  conducts  him  to  a  certain  diftance,  when  he  de¬ 
parts  for  his  colony,  and  attention  and  refpeft  await 
him  to  the  laft  inflant. 

At  Santo-Domingo,  the  French  governor  %vould 
without  doubt  meet  with  a  reception  analogous  to  that 
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which  I  have  here  defcribed,  and  the  Spaniih  grandeur 
would  not  fail  to  difplay  itfelf.  But  the  thing  has  never 
happened ;  the  Spanifh  capital  has  never  feen  a  chief 
of  the  French  part.  He  contents  him felf  with  fending 
hither  fome  one  to  make  his  compliments. 

I  fhail  noW  give  an  acccount  of  the  reception  of 
Mr.  de  Saxy,  an  officer  of  the  Cape-regiment,  when  he 
went  to  compliment  the  prefident  of  Santo-Domingo, 
Don  Manuel  Gonzales,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  de  la 
Luzerne,  in  the  month  of  May,  1786. 

Mr.  de  Couftard,  commandant  en  Jecond  of  the 
weftern  part,  had  informed  die  prefident  of  the  choice 
that  had  been  made  of  Mr.  de  Saxy,  in  begging  him 
to  give  orders,  that  this  officer  might  find,  on  the 
road,  all  the  affiftance  and  conveniences  he  might 
Hand  in  need  of.  The  prefident  gave  his  orders  accor¬ 
dingly  to  the  commandants  and  the  alcades. 

After  ten  fatiguing  days  journey  from  Port-au- 
Prince,  Mr.  de  Saxy  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  foct 
of  Saint- Jerome,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  prefident  to 
advertife  him  of  his  arrival,  and  to  afk  him  what  hour 
the  next  day  he  might  appoint  for  receiving  him.  A 
foldier  of  the  guard,  being  before  informed  that  a 
French  envoy  was  expected,  took  the  letter.  An  hour 
after  arrived  two  of  the  prefident’s  coaches,  with  the 
major  and  aid-major  of  the  place,  who  delivered  an 
anfwer  to  Mr.  de  Saxy  (written  in  Spaniih),  and 
which  contained,  with  fome  compliments  on  his  arri¬ 
val,  an  invitation  to  come  immediately  to  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo.  Mr.  de  Saxy  accepted  the  offer,  and  went 
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quick  as  the  proceffion  of  the  Rofary,  which  he 
met,  would  permit  him)  to  a  houfe  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him. 

The  next  morning  at  nine,  the  fame  officers  came 
with  two  carriages,  to  conduft  him  to  the  palace.  The 
guards  or  the  fquare  and  of  the  prefident’s  door  be¬ 
fore  which  they  paffed,  turned  out  with  prefented 
arms,  the  drums  beating  a  march.  The  governor 
came  to  receive  him  at  the  door  of  the  falloon,  where 
all  the  officers  of  the  garriion  and  other  perfons  in 
place  were  in  attendance.  The  envoy  complimented 
the  prefident,  congratulated  himfelf  on  being  chofen 
for  the  miffion,  and  delivered  to  him  the  letters  of 
Mr.  de  la  Luzerne.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  con¬ 
vention,  he  took  his  leave,  and  returned  with  the 
fame  honours  to  his  houfe,  where  he  found  a  guard  of  . 
thirty  men,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant,  who  came  to 
falute  him ;  he  thanked  the  officer  and  refufed  the 
guard.  An  inftant  after  Mr.  de  Saxy  received  a  vifit 
from  the  prefident,  accompanied  by  all  the  perfons 
prefent  at  his  introduction.  He  alfo  received  a  vifit 
from  the  royal  court  and  all  the  other  public  officers. 
DireCtly  after  thefe  vifits  Mr.  de  Saxy,  went  with  the 
major  of  the  place  to  return  them.  He  went  to  the 
houfe  or  the  commandant  of  the  battalion,  that  of  the 
artillery,  of  the  militia,  &c.  to  the  archbifhop's,  the 
fuperiors  of  the  convents  of  men  as  well  as  women. 
He  went  to  pay  his  refpeCts  to  the  principal  ladies 
of  the  city  who  receive  vifits  in  the  morning,  and  who 
never  fail  to  imagine  that  a  French  eye  always 
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exprefles  fomething  agreeably  flattering  at  the  fight  of 
the  fair  fex. 

} 

Mr.  de  Saxy  then  went  to  dine  at  the  government 
houie  at  a  table  of  fixty  plates.  The  French  king’s 
health  was  drink,  that  of  Mr.  de  la  Luzerne,  and  Mr. 
de  Saxy  returned  thefe  by  the  health  of  the  king 
of  Spain  and  that  of  the  prefident,  aided  by  Mr.  de  la 
Vigerie,  the  French  commiffary  refident  at  Santo- 
Domingo.  During  three  weeks  Mr.  de  Saxy  was 
lurrounded  with  civilities  and  refpeft,  and  he  every 
day  dine  with  the  prefident,  who  always  took  care  to 
have  a  numerous  company  invited.  Every  morning 
at  eight  o’clock  one  of  the  prefident’s  coaches  was  at 
his  door.  He  made  ufe  of  it  in  the  morning  in  his 
vilits,  to  go  to  dinner,  and  in  the  afternoon  for  riding 
out.  After  this  flay  he  took  his  leave  to  return  to' 
Port-au-Prince,  having  firft  paid  his  farewell  vifits. 

In  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  return  of  Mr.  de 
Saxy,  Mr.  Arrata,  a  Spaniffi  officer,  on  the  lame 
million,  came  to  compliment  Mr.  de  la  Luzerne  } 
the  greaft  exadtnefs  was  obferved  in  rendering  him 
the  honours  paid  to  Mr.  de  Saxy  at  Santo-Domingo. 

The  French  envoy  generally  receives  fix  thoufand- 
livres,  colonial  money,  for  the  expences  of  his  journey, 
and  out  of  this  fum  he  defrays  his  travelling  expences! 

I  may  now  prefume  that  I  have  acquitted  myfelf 
of  my  promife,  of  making  known  to  the  reader  all  that 
feems  neceflary  to  give  him  a  full  and  juft  idea  of 
t  eSpandh  colony.  There  are,  without  doubt,  many 
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more  particulars  worthy  of  his  attention,  but  thefe 
will  not  be  forgotten  when,  in  defcribing  the  French 
colony,  I  fhall  find  occafions  of  fhowing  other  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  natural  produftions  of  the  two,  or 
differences  in  the  morals  of  their  inhabitants. 

I  have  faid  enough  to  enable  any  one  to  form  a 
right  judgment  of  the  extent,  the  fertility  and  num- 
berlefs  advantages  of  this  colony,  which  will  for  ever 
recall  the  idea  of  one  of  the  greateft  events  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  to  my 
being  born  in  America  only  that  I  ought  to  attribute 
this  fentiment;  but,  it  feems  to  me,  that  we  ought  to 
fee  with  pain,  the  firft  colony  of  the  New  World 
fallen  to  that  fort  c*f  negleft  in  which  it  has  fo  long 
languifhed. 

This  negledt  it  muft  be  confefled  is  ftill  more  fur- 
prifing,  when  we  look  over  the  French  part,  which, 
with  much  fewer  advantages,  defies  at  prefent  all  com-* 

And  why  (perhaps  the  reader  will  here  fay)  fliould 
not  the  fame  induftry  extend  itfelf  over  the  two  colo¬ 
nies  ?  Ought  not  France  hazard  every  thing  to  obtain 
the  poffeffion  of  the  whole  of  this  immenfe  ifland  ? 
Would  not  this  acquifition  be  advantageous  to  her  ? 
Singe  this  queftion  prefents  itfelf  fo  naturally,  and 
fince  an  examination  of  it  muft  add  to  what  I  have 
related  of  the  Spanifli  colony,  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
give  it  a  fatisfaclory  anfwer. 

The  31ft  March,  1698,  the  minifterofthe  marine 
wrote  to  the  Marquis  of  Harcourt,  then  French  em- 
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baffador  at  the  court  of  Spain,  that  the  king  would 
like  to  have  the  Spanifh  part  of  S.  Domingo,  and  to 
know  what  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  iatisfadory 
equivalent. 

It  mull  be  remarked,  that  juft  at  this  time,  the  Saint- 
Domingo  Company  was  forming,  to  which  the  fouth- 
ern  part,  from  Cape-Tiburon  to  the  River  Neybe, 
was  ceded  by  the  king,  fix  months  after,  and  that 
very  likely  the  powerful  perfons  interefted  in  that 
Company,  had  calculated  that  the  Spanifh  part  offer¬ 
ed  them  the  greateft  profped  of  fuccefs. 

I  know  not  the  anfwer  of  the  embafifador,  but  I  do 
not  find  that  the  ceffion  was  again  fpoken  of  ’till  the 
month  of  September  1740,  when  it  was  faid  at  St. 
Domingo,  that  France  was  going  to  have  the  whole 
Ifland,  in  exchange  for  Ille  of  Corfica. 

This  news,  wrote  Mr.  de  Larnage,  then  governor- 
general  of  the  French  colony,  is  looked  upon  as  bad 
news  by  all  the  inhabitants,  and  I  am  allured  that  in 
France,  it  is  looked  upon  as  ruinous  to  the  merchants; 
though  there  is  no  doubt,  adds  he,  that  it  would  be 
the  moft  important  and  ufeful  acquifition  that  the  kino- 
could  make  in  America. 

At  laft,  in  1783,  it  was  pofitively  faid  that  France 
was  to  exchange  Guadaloupe  for  the  Spanifh  part  of 
-  St.  Domingo,  and  this  news  gave  occafion  to  feveral 
writings  the  authors  of  which  were  very  well  informed 
as  to  colonial  affairs. 

If  we  could  wiffi  to  know  flrft  what  are  the  intent!- 
■  ons  of  Spain  refpeding  this  ceffion,  before  we  inquire 
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"whether  it  would  be  ufeful  or  not  to  the  French,  we 
might,  without  hesitation,  look  on  the  queftion  as 
idle,*  becaufe  we  mufc  firft  fuppofe  the  fubverfion  of 
all  the  principles  of  the  Spanifh  government,  and  a 
grand  revolution  in  the  national  character,  to  believe 
that  Spain  would  cede  any  territorial  poffeffion  what¬ 
ever,  and  above  all  give  up  the  firft  metropolis  that 
fne  formed  in  America.  It  is  then,  after  removing 
this  difficulty,  that  wTe  ought  to  inquire  if  what  has 
been  faid  of  the  advantages,  which  France  would  find 
in  the  poiTeffion  of  this  territory,  be  founded  or  not. 

Thefe  advantages  are  faid  to  be  fix  : 

I.  A  more  defencible  pofition.  II.  A  greater  Se¬ 
curity  for  navigation  in  war  time.  III.  A  greater 
certainty  of  fubfiftence.  IV.  An  augmentation  of 
population.  V.  A  more  extenfive  cultivation.  VI. 
An  augmentation  of  commerce. 

Reafons  are  given  in  fupport  of  each,  and  thefe 
I  Shall  now  lay  before  the  reader. 


I. 

A  more  defencible  pofition. 

'  V  * 

In  theprefentftate  of things,  the  Spanifh  colony,  lying 
to  the  windward  of  the  French,  being  in  fome  fort  open 
and  defencelefs,  the  latter  is  expofed  to  every  attaciv 
and  every  infuit.  If  France  is  the  ally  of  Spain,  they 
flight  to  Succour  each  othcr^ajad-it  is  almoft  impoffible 
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that  they  fhould  convey  fuccors  fo  far  by  land.  I  £  on 
the  contrary  Spain  fhould  herfelf  be  the  ennemy  of 
France,  the  latter  would  have  much  to  fear  from  the 
proximity  of  a  neighbour,  fo  much  the  more  bold  as 
he  is  extremely  poor ;  and  while  the  French  colony 
would  have  all  its  forces  on  the  frontiers,  in  order  to 
deiend  them  againft  men  to  whom  a  war  in  the  woods 
and  defiles  would  be  but  a  fpot,  againft  lancers  accuf- 
tomed  to  puriue,  ftop,  flight  and  kill  wild  oxen,  the 
naval  force  of  Spain,  might  make  a  fatal  diverfion  in 
fome  point  of  die  French  territory  diftant  from  the 
frontier. 

Confidering  the  two  nations  as  friends,  and  Santo- 
Domingo  belonging  entirely  to  France,  Spain,  the 
immenfity  of  whofe  poiTefiions  renders  her  unable  to 
defend  the  whole  of  them,  would  find  a  vaft  fource  of 
fecurity  in  the  eftablifhment  of  a  maritime  arfenal  in 
the  bay  of  Samana ;  and  if  there  were  befides  an  in- 
terior  fortification  to  proted  the  ifland,  and  maintain 
its  defence  till  the  fuccours  fhould  arrive  from  Euro¬ 
pe,  fhe  might  look  upon  the  gulph  of  Mexico  as 
completely  covered  from  the  ennemy,  efpecially  as 
Cuba  would  form  a  fecond  key  to  it.  The  Spanifh 
part,  become  French  territory,  would  be  fo  much  the 
more  eafy  to  defend,  as,  indepedently  of  the  bay  of 
Samana  and  the  central  fortification,  the  colonifts,  be- 
comejFrench,  would  form  a  realadive  army,  compofed 
of  men  well  climated  and  much  fuperior  to  any  enne¬ 
my  whatever  that  fhould  dare  to  venture  an  attack ; 
fiace  they  are  accuftomed  to  die  country,  and  as,  in 
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disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  acrofs  woods,  bullies, 
and  deep  bank-rivers,  they  would  give  the  climate 
time  to  exercife  its  deftruftive  influence  on  the  affai- 
lants,  the  number  of  whom  would  foon  be  reduced  by 
one  half  by  the  cpidemick  diforders. 


II. 

A  greater fecurity  for  navigation  in  time 

of  war. 

While  Samana  remains  neglefted,  as  at  prefent, 
and  is,  as  being  the  windward  part  of  all  the  ifland,  the 
place  of  flielter  of  the  men  of  war  and  privateers  of  >the 
ennemy,  they  will  continue  to  retire  there,  to  repair, 
and  take  in  wood  and  water.  This  bay  is  fo  much 
the  more  advantageous  to  them,  as  all  the  French 
fhips  coming  from  Europe  or  the  windward  i {lands, 
and  bound  to  the  North  or  Weft  part  of  Santo-Do- 
mingo,  are  obliged  to  come  in  fight  of  the  Cape  of 
Samana,  or,  atleaft,  GldCape-Fran^ais,  on  account  of 
the  dangers  of  the  part  through  which  one  difembogue, 
and  even  to  come  near  the  land,  to  avoid  the  Mcu- 
*  choir '-Carr  e>  the  fhoals  moft  to  the  Eafr, 

If  France  pofieftbd  Samana,  fhe  would  fortify  it,  and 
the  enemy  would  no  longer  find  fhelter  in  it,  and  by 
this  only  the  coafting  of  Santo-Domingo  would  no 
longer  be  dangerous  in  time  of  war,  provided  fmall 
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force  fhould  be  kept  here  ;  light  fhips  would  keep  the 
enemy's  privateers  at  adiftance  from  a  cruize  that  the 
leaft  want,  the  leafh  accident  by  fea,  would  not  fuffer 
them  to  keep.  . 


I II. 


A  greater  certainty  of  fnbfiflence. 

The  continual  and  numerous  lhackles  which  the 
Spanifh  government  delights  in  multiplying  with 
regard  to  the  fupplying  the  French  part  with  cattle, 
would  ceafe  with  the  ceffion.  The  hattes  which  would 
equally  exift  under  another  domination,  would  be 
more  confined  by  new  trafts  of  cultivated  land,  and 
from  that  time  the  cattle  would  be  better  attended  to, 
their  increafe  more  confiderable,  the  fubfiftence  for 
the  whole  of  the  Ifland  much  more  abundant,  and 
we  fhould  fee  no  more  of  the  vexations  which  are  ra¬ 
ther  fhameful  for  the  French,  who  feem  ever  to  be 
receiving  favours,  though  their  neighbours  would  be 

reduced  to  mere  animal  exiftence  were  it  not  for  their 
cuftom. 

The  French  government,  well  warned  by  experi¬ 
ence  what  ought  to  be  done  or  avoided,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  hattes,  might,  by  wife  regulations,  take 
fuch  meafures  as  would  in  future  prevent  the  hattes 
from  giving  place  to  eftablifhments  •  of  culture;  and 
the  marking  out  of  a  certain  extent  of  land  in  each 
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parifb3  not  to  be  employed  but  in  the  railing  of  cattle 

would  form  a  refource  of  which  (he  always  Hands  in 
abfolute  need. 


IV. 

.  '  /" 

/ 

An  augmentation  of  population. 

> 

The  population  would  rapidly  increafe  by  the 
-Him her  of  the  French  cultivators  who  could  fettle  on 
the  new  territory.  They  would  be  compofed  of  men 
whofe  induftry  now  knows  not  on  what  to  exercife 
itfeif,  of  inhabitants  of  the  French  part  (and  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  mountains),  who,  having  lands  exhaufted 
or  impoverilhed  by  the  coffee-tree,  would  employ 
their  negroes  and  their  activity  on  a  foil  that  may 
be  called  new,  fince,  after  being  cultivated  for  lefs 

than  a  century,  it  has  remained  in  a  ftate  of  repofe 

♦ 

for  feveral  centuries,  and  the  rotting  of  the  vegetables 
}ias  formed  a  new  layer  and  a  new  fource  of  fecundity. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Windward  Iflands,  who  have 
but  a  miferable  exigence,  on  a  foil  intirely  fullen 
from  its  original  fertility ,  obliged  at  prefent  to  double 
the  extent  of  their  lands  and  the  number  of  their 
people  to  get  a  produce  equal  to  that  of  the  firft  culti¬ 
vators,  would  be  happy  to  fee  a  poffibility  of  changing 
their  fituation ;  and  it  could  be  ordered,  that  in  the 
Spanifh  part,  the  land  fhouid  no  longer  be  granted 
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for  nothing  except  to  thofe  who-  fhould  come  with 
negroes,  while  the  others  (houkl  be  obiiged  to  buy 
orient  their  lands,  ns  in  ninny  foreign  colonies. 

There  would  come  capitalifts  from  Europe,  if  the 
abfurd  droit  d’aubaine  did  not  fcare  them  :  the  mer¬ 
chants  would  fecond  the  efforts  of  the  colonifts,  who 
would  afford  juft  hopes  of  gain  from  the  very  fertility 
of  the  foil :  and  finally,  emigrants  ought  to  be  counted 
upon  from  foreign  iflands,  who  would  come  to  feek 
in  a  better  foil,  what  the  reft  of  the  Antilles  refufes, 
on  account  of  their  exhaufted  ftate,  to  the  labour  of  the 
cultivators  or  the  different  nations  who  inhabit  them. 

The  planter  who  would  no  longer  ftand  in  need  of 

forcing  his  negroes  to  continual  fatigue  to  pay  him.felf 

for  the  intereft  of  their  coft  and  of  his  land  (a  neceff 

firy  deftructive  to  the  Oaves),  having  a  thoufand 

lefources  for  himfelf  and  for  them  in 'the  aftonilhing 

fertility  of  the  land  in  queftion,  would  no  longer  re- 

cjuire  oi  them  labours  above  their  ftrentgh.  The  litu- 

ation  of  the  negroes  would,  then,  be  bettered;  and 

intereft  would  come  to  the  aid  of  the  dictates  of 
morality  and  humanity. 

Another  advantage  of  this  ceffion,  is,  a  people  rea^ 
formed  in  the  Spanifli  colonifts,  and  a  militia  fitted 
for  the  torrid  zone.  Thfcfe  people,  under  an  encou¬ 
raging  government,  would  multiply  with  fo  much 
more  rapidity  as  the  impreffion  of  their  relimous 
opinions  leads  them  to  marriage,  and  as  very  difff 
rent  from  thofe  who  inhabit  the  French  colonies  they 

nave  more  women  than  men.  This  furpius  would 
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furnilh  wives  for  the  French  bachelors.  Thefe  peo¬ 
ple,  fo  much  more  valuable  as  they  are  accuftomed 
to  live  on  the  produce  of  the  land  they  inhabit,  in 
rendering  this  Sponger  would  increafe  the  population 
in  another  way,  fince  with  more  coaft  to  fupply  with 
provifions,  there  would  be  more  water  carriage,  and 
confequently  more  fea  men  attached  to  the  country. 
On  another  hand,  with  more  land  under  cultivation 
there  would  be  more  interior  commerce,  and  confe¬ 
quently  more  traders,  artifans  and  men  living  by 
the  product  of  their  induftry.  The  population  mud, 
then  rapidly  increafe,  and  the  ifland  of  Saint-Do- 
mingo  would  become  an  important  pofieffion,  above 
any  of  the  Europeans  in  the  New  World. 


V. 

A  more  ext en five  cultivation. 

An  augmentation  of  cultivation  is  a  neceflary  effect 
of  the  employment  of  more  numerous  lands  on  a 
fruitful  foil.  With  refpeft  to  induftry  it  exifts  al¬ 
ready,  and  it  wants  nothing  to  make  it  feen  but  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  exercife,  were  it  to  be  con¬ 
fined  but  to  the  Spanifh  colonifts  only,  whofe  prefent 
government  in  fome  fort,  prefleskhem  down  and  brutifies 
them.  With  regard  to  the  hands,  we  have  above 
mentioned  thefe  now  employed  to  fo  little  account 
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in  the  French  Windward  iflands  and  ihofe  of  foreign 
iflands,  and  even  in ,  the  mountains  of  French  Saint- 
Domingo.  Africa  would  do  the  reft. 

Thofe  who  reprobate  the  ceftion  will  pretend,  that 
there  muft  be  a  fecond  Africa  to  authorize  hopes  from 
^uch  an  eftablifhment.  But  when  that  part  of  the 
world  is  well  known,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  to  the 
French  poffeflions  on  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gam¬ 
bia,  may  be  added  thofe  of  Salum  and  Cazamance,  and 
renew  thofe  they  had  formerly  amongft  the  Bigazots. 
A  fine  factory  might  be  formed  in  the  ifland  of  Ta- 
mora,  which  makes  a  part  of  thofe  of  the  Idols,  and 
fecure  a  confiderable  trade  in  the  nine  rivers  near 
them,  from  that  of  Quiffy  to  that  of  Sierra  Liona. 
Cape  Mezurada  alfo  offers  great  refources,  as  does  the 
Golden  Coaft,  from  Acra  to  Popo,  and  to  thele  may 
be  added  the  coaft  of  Angola.  If  we  quit  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Africa  and  go  to  the  oppofite  one,  the  channel 
of  Mofambique  promifes  flaves  in  abundance,  if  the 
trade  be  but  ever  fo  little  encouraged. 

But  a  gentle  regime  among  the  negroes  of  Santo- 
Domingo,  would  produce  a  valuable  fupply  by  propa¬ 
gation.  In  examining  the  cenfufes  of  this  ifland  du¬ 
ring  a  fucceflion  of  years,  we  fee  that  the  annual  mor¬ 
tality  amounts  to  a  thirtieth,  and  the  propagation  to  a 
feventieth  ;  fo  that,  of  five  hundred  thoufand  negroes, 
a  number  carried,  perhaps,  a  little  beyond  the  truth, 
the  annual  lofs,  according  to  his  calculation,  is  that  of 
fixteen  thoufand  fouls,  and  the  propagation  feven  thou- 
fand5  which  requires  an  importation  of  nine  thoufand 
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Supppiing  that  fix  hundred  thoufand  negroes  are 
-neceffary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Spanilh  part  of 
Santo-Domingo,  there  will  be,  out  of  that  quantity, 
B  lofs  annually  of  twenty  thoufand,  which,  taking  the 
propagation  at  eight  thoufand  and  five  hundred  will 
leave  but  eleven  thoufand  five  hundred  for  the  yearly 
importation. 

Santo-Domingo  imports,  at  this  time,  nearly  thirty 
three  tiiouiand,  and  m  adding  together  the  two  importa¬ 
tions  <;bove  fettled,  and  which  rife  together  to  twenty 
thoufand  five  hundred,  there  is  already  a  furplus  of 
neany  thirteen  thoufand  negroes  that  may  be  carried 
into  the  Spanilh  part. 

But,  if  we  allow  for  the  real  pofiibility  that  there 
is  of  extending  the  African  trade,  and  if  we  confider, 
that  the  fix  hundred  thoufand  negroes,  judged  necefla- 
ry  for  the  Spanilh  part,  will  be  furnilhed,  in  great 
part  by  the  French  colony,  who  lhall  find,  that  the 
importation  calculated  for  this  latter  will  proportion- 
naly  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  other.  It  is  not, 
then,  giving  way  to  too  favourable  calculations  to 
fay,  that  in  lefs  than  twenty  five  years,  the  Spanilh  part 
would  contain  the  fix  hundred  thoufand  negroes  in¬ 
tended  for  it  in  fuppoling  the  ceffion  to  be  made. 

This  circumftance  would  give  an  additionna]  fpur 
to  cultivation,  there  would  be  no  longer  a  retreat  for 
fugitive  negroes,  when  they  fhould  all  belong  to  one 
and  the  fame  nation.  The  bands  of  thefe  fugitives, 
their  devaluating  irruptions,  the  terror  they  fpread,  and 
which  drives  the  peaceful  cultivator  from  his  home, 
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would  no  longer  exift :  all  the  negroes'  would  be  u&r 

fully  employed,  and  fuppofing  the  cultivation  carried 

to  the  height  of  that  in  the  French  part,  would  bring 

an  annual  produce  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 

Fiench  livres,  fo  that  the  total  produce  of  Saint-Do^ 

mingo,may  be  valued,  accordingto this  firft calculation, 
at  double  this  fum. 


yfu  augmentation  of  commerce . 

From  the  augmentation  of  cultivation  is  eafily 
oeduced  an  augmentation  of  commerce. 

An  objection  is  made  to  this  commercial  gain,  in 
faying,  that  the  price  of  the  negroes  will  be  augmen¬ 
ted  by  the  competition  of purchafers,  and  that  there 
-  will  be  a  proportionate  diminution  in  the  price  of 
colonial  produce.  Suppofe  this  objeft ion  Well  founded, 
in  examining  it  as  a  ftatefrnan  we  fhall  find,  that 
the  commerce  of  the  mother  country,  which  will 
feil  thefe  negroes,  will  have  a  real  and  folid  benefit; 
but  as  the  colonifts  have  as  good  a  right  to  the  be¬ 
nevolent  care  of  the  government,  the  government 
ought  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  planters,  and  as  it  is  impoffible  that 
the  latter  Ihould  be  miferabie  without  imparting  their 
mifery  to  the  former,  a  fatisfaftory  anfwer  is  necelfary. 

When  a  negro  veffel  arrives  in  port,  as  a  balance 
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to  the  need  Which- the  planter  has  of  purchafing,  the 
captain  or  owner  wants  to  fell,  even  by  the  nature  of 
the  cargo,  as  a  delay  of  any  length  almoft  always  brings 
on  contagious  ficknefles  among  the  negroes ,  and  as 
the  expences  of  provifions  and  Tea-mens’  wages  would 
Toon  abforb  the  profits ,  if  they  refufed  to  fell  at  a 
moderate  rate.  Experience  proves,  that  there  has 
always  been  a  pretty  juft  proportion  between  the 
price  of  colonial  produce  and  that  of  (laves.  Befides, 
if  this  obje&ion  were  well  founded  as  to  the  prefent 
hypothefis,  it  would  be  as  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  culture  in  the  French  colony,  and  would  have 
been)  with  refpeft  to  that  of  the  fouthern  part  of  that 
colony. 

'  ±  _  J  a  4  >  ■  ■  t 
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_  Thefe  are  the  reafons  given  in  fupport  of  the 
ceffion.  I  have  taken  the  greateft  care  not  to  weaken 
the  arguments,  and  in  order  to  render  faithfully 
thofe  I  have  extra&ed,  particularly  from  two  memo¬ 
rials  written,  one  by  Mr.  du  Buc  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  le  Brafleur,  both  intendants  of  the  colonies, 
when,  in  1783,  was  publiihed,  as  I  have  already 
faid,  the  news  of  France  having  obtained  this  ceffion 
in  lieu  of  Guadaloupe,  which  would  have  rendered 
Spain  a  revenue  annually  of  twenty  millions  of  French 
Uvres,  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  would  have  faved 
the  expence  of  about  feventeen  hundred  thoufand 
ivres  annually  for  the  fupport  of  her  colony  of  Saint 
Domingo. 
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1  muft  now  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  what  I 
oppofe  to  this  ceffion,  relatively  to  the  intereft  of 
France.  And  that  it  may  be  the  more  eafy  to  weigh 
the  reafons  for  and  againft,  I  fhall  follow  the  order 
adopted  by  thofe  whofe  opinion  I  combat. 


A  more  defencihle  pofition. 


C  J  '  i 

i  he  defence  would  gain  but  very  little  by  the 
ceffion.  It  France  and  Spain  are  allied,  the  prefent 
Hate  even  of  the  Spanifh  colony  is  ufeful  to  the 
other,  becaufe  the  enemy  will  never  think  of  attemp¬ 
ting  a  defcent  in  a  country  where  there  are  but  few 
fettlements,  and  thofe  very  diftant  from  each  other, 
and  which  is,  indeed,  almoft  a  continued  foreft,  where 
there  is  no  poffibility  of  conveying  cannon,  where  an 
ambufcade  may  be  expefted  at  every  ftep  from  men 
fuch  as  the  Spanifh  colonifts  have  been  defcribed, 
who  could  not  fail  to  carry  on  a  bufh-fighting  war 

with  great  fuccefs,  and  who  would  deftroy  the  enemy 
in  retarding  his  march  only. 

Befides,  on  what  part  of  the  Spanifli  territory  could 
this  defcent  be  made,  to  promife  much  fuccefs  either 
over  this  or  the  French  colony  ?  To  attempt  it  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  would  be  to  render  the  enterprife  eternal 
m  a  climate  which  requires  the  greateft  difpatch  on 
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the  part  of  the  afiailant.  The  enemy  that  would 
march  from  thence  to  Santo-Domingo,  would  have 
at  leaft  fifty  leagues  to  go ,  over  a  road  where  the 
conveyance  of  artillery  would  not  be  very,  eafy,  and 
in  a  land  where  he  would  meet  at  every  ftep  an 
abattis  or  an  ambufcade. 

As  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  crofs  the 
Ozama  over  againft  the  capital,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  go  eight  leagues  higher  up  to  feek  a  fording  place, 
which  of  itfelf  would  be  very  dangerous,  becaufe  the 
oppofite  bank*  affords  a  thoufand  hiding  places  for  the 
Spaniards,  who  in  full  fecurity  might  take  the  moft 
deliberate  aim.  If,  however,  he  fhould  crofs  here, 
and  get  into  the  road  leading  to  the  city  acrofs  the 
favanas  of  Louifa,  his  march  would  then  become 
more  difficult  on  account  of  the  rivers  he  would  have 
to  crofs,  and  which  are  fo  eafy  to  be  difputed  ;  and, 
fuppofmg  he  fhould  penetrate  as  far  as  the  favana  of 
Prieta,  he  would  be  -obliged  to  engage  in  the  heights 
of  the  fame  name  and  in  thofe  of  Gribeplatte  where 
woods  cut  acrofs  by  deep-banked  ravins  require  but  a 
handful  of  men  to  flop  the  march  of  an  army.  Thus, 
then,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  ennemy  would  at¬ 
tempt  nothing  on  Saint-Domingo  by  the  eaftern  coaft. 

On  the  north  coaft,  there  is  only  Monte-Chrift  or 
the  Bay  of  Mancenilla  fince  there  are  no  where  elfe 
the  means  of  conveying  the  artillery,  and  fhould  the 
ennemy  be  fo  wild  as  to  count  on  the  Yuna,  its  bor¬ 
ders  alone  would  defend  it  againft  every  thing  coming 
up  from  Samana.  By  land  there  is  not,  as  we  have 
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ieen,  any  thing  but  a  path  where  a  man  that  knows 
the  country  can  go  on  foot  only. 

With  regard  to  Monte-Chrift,  the  diiembarkaiion 
would  be  eafily  oppofed  there,  but  fuppofing  it  effec¬ 
ted,  either  here  or  in  the  Bay  of  Mancenilla,  it  would 
be  eafy,  if  the  ennemy  attempted  to  march  to  la 
Vega-Real,  to  flop  him  at  Saint-Yago,  the  pofition' 
of  which  is  very  advantageous.  But,  what  could  he 
do  here,  forced  every  inftant  to  advance  from  his  fleet," 
and  confequently  from  the  fuccours  which  would  fail 
him  at  la  Vega-Real,  firft  becaufe  it  is  not  the  part 
the  moil  rich  in  cattle,  and  again,  becaufe  a  part  of 
thefe  might  be  driven  off  towards  the  plain  of  Conf- 
tance  ?  To  dream  of  going,  whether  by  this  plain  or 
by  the  high  road,  to  Santo-Domingo,  would  be  a  rnoft 
filly  undertaking,  for  it  would  fuppofe  the  chains  of 
Sevico  and  Pardave  nothing,  either  of  which  is  well 
calculated  to  flop  the  molt  enterprizing  foldier,  and 
which  would  have  the  fame  effed,  Ihould  the  enemy 
attempt  to  get  uP  the  Yuna.  He  mull,  then,  content 
himfelf  with  laying  wafte  a  few  miferable  fettlements 
and  deftroying  a  few  cattle,  an  enterprife  that  might, 
indeed,  pleafe  the  ancient  Free-Booters,  but  which 
would  not  undoubtedly,  now  be  die  objed  of  an  arma¬ 
ment  or  an  European  maritime  power. 

A  defcent  on  the  South  coaft,  from  the  South-Eaft- 
Point,  or  Pointe  del'Epee,toSt.-Domingo,  and  even 
to  the  redoubt  of  Jayna,  would  be  fubjed  to  the  fame 
inconveniences  as  that  made  on  the  Eaft  coaft-  and 

iftne  daily  would  not  be  quite  fo  great,  it  would  be 
Vol.  II  Cc 
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fufficient  to  leave  but  little  hope  of  luccefs  in  marching 
agstinft  Santo-Domingo,  which  muft  always  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  land,  on  account  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ozama. 

There  are  a  hundred  landing  places,  it  is  well 
known,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Jayna  and  that  of 
of  the  Neybe  ;  Bani  and  Azua  may,  then,  be  infulted 
and  even  deftroyed,  but  after  this  deftruftion,  which 
would  certainly  add  but  little  to  the  military  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  afiailant,  he  would  have  gained  nothing, 
whether  he  fhould  be  marching  towards  Santo-Do- 
sningo  or  Weftward.  The  hollow  called  the  Pajfage , 
and  which  is  between  the  Tavora  and  the  Neybe, 
where  th^  troops  muft  difile  on  little  fteeps,  would 
give  the  opponent  full  fcope  of  thwarting  their  efforts; 
and  if  the  ennemy  got  over  this  difficulty,  the  land 
of  Banique,  the  hollow  of  Saint-Raphael,  would  fee 
the  end  of  the  expedition ;  in  drawing,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  towards  Santo-Domingo,  he  would  find  all  the 
obftacles  of  which  we  have  already  fpoken:  woods, 
rivers,  defiles,  hollow  roads,  and  the  difficulty  of  con¬ 
ducting  his  artillery. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  clear  that  it  would 
be  ftill  more  abfurd  to  attempt  an  attack  on  the  French 
part  by  landing  on  the  North  coaft  of  the  Spanifh. 
The  point  of  Monte-Chrift  and  Bay  of  Mancenilla 
alone  could  encourage  a  gleam  of  hope;  but  there  the 
enemy  would  be  at  twenty  leagues  from  the  Cape, 
having  a  country  to  crofs  where  the  ground  might  be 
difputed  at  every  ftep,  and  more  efpecially  during  the 
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twelve  leagues  from  Fort-Dauphin  to  the  Cape.  At 
a  diftance  from  the  poll  which  muft  be  reduced,  in 
order  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  the  ifiand  and  not  run 
rifle  of  being  harraffed  at  every  moment,  as  alfo  to  have 
an  eafy  communication  with  his  fhips,  he  would  fee 
his  army  dwindle  away,  and  this  fo  much  the  falter 
as  he  would  be  obliged,  to  avoid  the  Northen  Gales* 
capable  of  driving  his  fquadron  alhore,  to  choofe  a 
feafon  when  the  heat  makes  fuch  cruel  havock  among 
European  foldiers,  that  thole  even  who  do  not  come 
to  fight,  but  who  have  all  the  helps  and  conveniences 
poffible,  are  more  than  half  of  them  on  the  lick  lift 
in  lefs  than  three  months  after  their  landing. 

Befides,  it  is  not  enough  to  attack,  or  even  invad§, 
great  part  of  a  country,  the  aflailant  muft  be  able  to 
preferve  his  conqueft,  and,  confequently,  to  oblige 
the  attacked  to  furrender  fo  foon  as  not  to  leave  him 
time  to  receive  frelh  fticcours.  Now,  to  hope  to  do 
this,  the  aflailant  muft  poflefs  the  Cape ;  which,  after 
landing  in  the  Bay  of  Mancenilla,  is  fubjeft  to  too 
many  hazards  and  errors,  the  particulars  of  which 
would  be  long  and  rather  foreign  to  the  prefent 
difeuflion. 

The  deferted  ftate  of  Spaniih  Saint-Domingo  does 
not,  then,  expofe  the  French  part,  and  as  the  moral 
poffibility  of  an  attack  of  the  latter  through  the 
territory  of  the  former  can  be  only  by  the  Bay  of 
Mancenilla;  we  may  add  that  then  the  enemy 
would  have  juft  reafon  to  fear,  that  he  would  find 
himfelf  between  two  fires,  fince  the  Spaniards  might 
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fall  on  his  rear,  cut  oft  his  convoys,  his  communica- 
cadons  and  reduce  him  to  the  neceffity  of  marching 
on  only  a  part  of  his  force,  the  reft  being  necefiary 
tp  repuife  the  Spaniards  or  fecure  a  retreat,  a  thin°- 
which  the  molt  hardy  commander  never  neglefts. 

On  the  iuppolition  that  Spain  fhould  be  the  enemy 
01  b  ranee;  it  is  not  conceivable  that  fhe  fhould  attempt 
any  tning  more  than  incurlions  on  the  frontiers  in  her 
heighboui  noodj,  fince,  in  no  part  01  the  Spanifh  colony, 
tncre  is  to  be  found  the  means  of  making  a  ferious 
attack  on  the  French,  either  in  troops  or  anmunition, 
and  as  Spain  is  not  lo  conftituted  as  to  pofiels  in  her- 
icif  tne  materials  of  fuch  an  armament  as  would  be 
wanting  to  make  a  conqueftof  the  French  part.  Be¬ 
llies,  if  Adventurer*  fcattered  along  the  coaft  refilled 
the  Spaniards  when  their  colony  was  in  a  more  fiouri- 
filing  ftate  than  at  prefent,  how  fhould  a  colony  like 
that  of  the  French  now  become  their  prey  ?  A  fmall 
army  on  the  frontiers,  forming  a  chain  of  polls  would 
be  a  fufficicnt  defence,  and  if  fome  parts  fhould  not 
be  fo  well  defended  as  others,  the  enemy  after  laying 
wafte  here,  would  be  obliged  to  hafte  back  again, 
from  the  impoffibility  of  remaining  in  places  which 
bore  teftimony  of  his  cruel  but  ufeful  fury. 

There  remains  one  hypothefis  not  yet  llarted;  that 
is,  to  fuppofe  Spain  not  only  the  ennemy  of  France, 
but  allied  with  other  powers  againft  that  nation.  This 
is  certainly  a  fhppofition  that  includes  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  events,  and  fhould  it  be  realized,  it  mull  be  confef- 
fed,  that  then  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  France 
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to  be  foie  pdlefibrof  the  bland,  rather  than  to  have  art 
enemy  there  blind  enough  not  to  fee  that  Martinico 
is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  to  aid 
another  power  againit  France.  But  even  in  this  cafe 
ltfelf,  unlefs  France  were  to  abandon  her  colony,  in 
neglecting  to  affemble  the  neceffary  means  of  defence, 
or  from  her  incapacity  of  fo  doing,  all  attempts  would 
be  vain;  and  in  every  cafe,  I  know  not  how  far  the 
fear  of  falling  under  the  Spanilh  domination  might 
canj  the  colonifts  ofFrench  Saint-Domingo.  And 
let  Spain  well  remember,  that  Khe  would  not  with  im¬ 
punity  adopt  the  caufe  of  any  other  power  than  France 
for  the  latter  is  the  only  one  whofe  intereft  it  is  not 
ftir  up  a  revolt  in  Mexico.  Other  powers  have  de¬ 
fied,  and  attempted  it,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 

'  rench . .  this  would  be  robbing 

hiftory  of  fads  belonging  to  it  alone. 


II. 

«  . 

-d.  more  fafe  navigation  in  war-time . 

The  pofition  of  Samana  is,  as  I  have  faid,  very 
.avourable  to  cruizers,  but  this  does  not  depend  on 

Z  ttmt[0n \C1ZerS  Can  “ly  ever^ 

nto  the  bay,  now  that  the  Spanilh  fettlements  are  in 
a  way  to  prevent  their  remaining  there,  and  we  have 
feen  how  eafy  it  would  be  to  keep  out  Preat  ftir 

'Vh,Ch'  beli*s'  *«>  well  how  dangerous 
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port  is  either  for  entering  or  getting  out,  to  go  there, 
when  they  would  be  almoft  certain  of  not  being  able 
to  refit  in  order  to  purfue  their  prey.  But  did  Samana 
belong  to  the  French,  that  would  not  hinder  the 
cruizing  there  from  being  carried  on,  unlefs  there  were 
fhips  ordered  to  prated  the  coafling  of  thofe  coming 
from  Europe  or  the  Windward-Iflands.  Now,  thefe 
fhips,  if  France  had  them,  might  fail  equally  from 
Cape-Frangais,  in  order  to  yield  this  ufeful  protection. 
The  cruizers  from  Jamaica  do  not  always  go  to 
Samana ;  they  flop  at  Cape-Grange,  often  they  lie 
off  Cape-Fran$ais,  and  there,  as  the  French  have  but 

too  often  experienced,  they  come  and  take  their 

♦ 

fhips  in  fight  of,  and  even  under  the  cannon,  of 
ficolet  (  i  ).  It  is  not  becaufe  Samana  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  one  of  the  two  nations  more  than  of  the 
other  that  thefe  misfortunes  come,  but  becaufe  the 
moft  efficient  protection  for  a  colony  is,  a  ftout 
navy. 


I  I  I. 
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A  greater  certainty  cf  fubfifience. 


We  have  feen,  that  the  hope  of  becoming  inde¬ 
pendent  for  a  fupply  of  the  firft  neceffity  was  never 
founded  on  an  expectation  that  the  cultivators  or 
others  among  the  French  would  augment  the  number 


(  i  )  A  fort  at  the  entrance  of  Cape-Fran$ais. 
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of  graziers ;  but  becaufe  the  hattes  would  become  at 
once  better  managed  and  more  free. 

1  he  effeft  of  the  ceffion,  in  this  refpeft,  would 
certainly  be  local  change  of  the  hattes ;  for ,  if  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  they  would  occupy,  as  at  prefent, 
ipots  in  every  part  of  the  colony ,  though  their  limits 
might  be  narrowed,  the  illand  would  ever  be  divided 
into  an  agricultural  part,  and  that  is  now  the  Frencfr 
part,  and  another  compofed  of  herdfmen,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  in  confequence  of  better  mana¬ 
gement,  it  muft  happen,  that  in  one  there  would  be 
many  more  cattle  than  both  could  confiime,  which, 
by-the-by,  would  not  be  a  powerful  encouragement 
in  favour  of  the  railing  of  cattle. 

But  if  the  hattes  undergo  a  change  with  refpedt 
to  their  local  pofition,  how  is  it  not  perceived 
inat  the  fubfiftence  would  not  be  lo  certain,  from 
the  real  incapacity  of  conducing  from  one  place  to 
another  all  the  cattle  of  a  hatte,  and  becaufe  this 
would  produce  fugitive  animals,  which  would  in  the 
like  proportion  diminifh  the  number  of  thofe  necef- 
fary  to  propagation. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  for  a  long  time  the 
efFecl  of  this  local  change  would  not  be  felt ;  becaufe 
the  agricultural  eftablifhements  would  begin  in  the 
parti  neareft  the  coaft,  where  the  hattes  are  not  the 
moft  numerous.  But,  this  time  muft  at  laft  come, 
and  then  the  prefent  population  of  the  Spanifh  colony 
muft  be  preferved  ;  for,  without  that,  no  more  hattes, 
from  this  very  probable  caufe,  that  no  Frenchmen 
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'V7U*  cntef  on  the  new-ceded  territory,  to  lead  a  fort 
ot  life  little  adapted  to  a  lively,  enterprizing  people, 
icon  difgufted  with  whatever  has  the  air  of  mono¬ 
tony, 

T nus,  then,  to  the  Spanifh  colonifts  alone  would 
he  left  the  fupplying  of  the  whole  ifland  with  cattle, 
and  they  would  be  the  only  perfdns  for  whom  it  muft 
be  fuppofed  that  the  ceffion  would  have  no  happy 
eftedb,  except  the  improvement  of  their  hattes.  Now, 
by  what  law,  juft  in  itfelf  and  poffible  in  its  execution, 
fit  all  it  be  ordered,  that  no  colonift,  formerly  Spanifh, 
fhall  quit  his  occupation  of  herdfman  for  that  of  cul¬ 
tivator  in  any  way  whatever  ?  How  can  two  people, 
very  diftinft  at  the  moment  of  the  ceffion,  become 
one,  if  there  ftill  exift  a  fort  of  line  of  demarcation 
between  their  occupations  ?  The  greateft  part  of  the 
Spaniards  would  wiffi  to  apply  themfelves  to  culti¬ 
vation,  the  produce  of  which  they  have  been  conti- 
nually  told  enriches  the  French  ;  and  the  French  to 
whofe  ears  grazier  and  poor-man  are  always  finony- 
inous,  would  not  apply  themfelves  to  a  profeffion, 
which,  I  repeat  it,  is  contrary  to  their  inclination  and 
habits.  ,  ... 

Without  doubt  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  make 
fuch  regulations  as,  confide  ring  nothing  individually, 
would  apply  to  the  land  only,  and  mark  out,  as  has 
been  faid,  hattes  for  each  place,  or  dillrift,  if  the 
latter  were  better  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  the 
propofed  end  ;  but  what  regulation  could  oblige  men 
to  keep  this  land  in  hattes  ?  The.  prohibition  of 

employing 
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employing  it  in  any  other  way  ?  But  would  the  pro¬ 
prietor  iu her  him  felt'  to  be  perfuaded  ?  And  if,  whe¬ 
ther  out  of  obfcinacy  or  from  whatever  motive,  he 
would  not  be  a  herdfman ;  or,  if,  in  place  of  having 
the  number  of  cattle  that  his  land  required,  he  has  a 
lefs  proportion,  what  penalty  would  you  inflitt  on 
him  ?  The  lofs  of  his  property  ?  This,  without 
doubt,  would  be  the  fevered:  he  could  incur;  but,  do 
you  count  this  among  the  means  of  fupplying  the 
meat-market  ?  of  replacing  the  cattle  which  are 
indifpenfable  to  the  manufactures  ?  You  will  find, 
as  at  prefent  in  the  French  part,  that  laws  are  ufelefs 
combattants  of  a  prevailing  tafte  or  opinion,  and 
that  when  a  government  is  reduced  to  attempt  to 
oblige  individuals  to  apply  their  property  to  a  ufe 
wnicn  they  look  upon  as  difadvantageous,  the  lav/ 
lies  a  dead .  letter  in  the  code,  a  witnefs  of  a  want 
or  wifdom  in  thole  who  have  framed  it.  \ 

_  We  Aould  fee,  then,  in  lieu  of  a  more  certain 
iubfiftence,  a  greater  dependance,  not  on  a  neigh¬ 
bour  whofe  incapacity  of  doing  better  obliges  hiirTto 
remain  a  herdfman,  but  on  foreigners  who  would 
take  advantage  of  their  power  of  following  any  other 
branch  by  which  they  might  profper.  And  ought 
we  not  to  ftart  at  the  idea  of  adding  to  the  inconve 
niencies  fuffered  from  waiting  for  a  fupply  from 

without ;  a  cireumftance  which,  during  a  war  parti¬ 
cularly,  renders  every  thing  precarious  in  the  colonies 
even  military  enterprizes  for  their  prefervation  ? 

Lev.  u,  relied,  theg,  for  a  moment  on  what  the  French 
Voh  II.  D  d 
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colony  of  Saint-Domingo  already  fufFers,  becaufe  the 
articles  it  may  have  from  the  Spanilh  colony,  in  this 
way,  are  not  fufficient  for  its  wants,  and  we  fhall  foon 
fee,  that  in  place  of  finding,  in  the  ceffion,  inex- 
hauftible  refources,  it  ought  to  expeft  greater  fcar- 
city  and  more  numerous  inconveniencies. 


IV. 

An  increafe  of  population. 

The  poffibility  of  an  increafe  of  population,  from 
men  who  would  bring  their  induftry  with  them,  mull 
be  allowed ;  as  alfo  from  emigrations  from  foreign 
colonies,  and,  indeed,  from  all  the  caufes  contended 

\  y 

for.  But,  thofe  who  wifh  for  the  ceffion,  have  not 
perceived  that  it  would  not  expuife  the  Spaniards 
from  the  country ;  that  thefe  colonifts  and  proprietors 
refiding  in  Spain,  who  woujd  not  be  ftripped  of 
their  property  without  doubt,  poffiefs  the  whole  of 
the  colony,  every  inch  of  which  is  granted.  The 
land  to  be  fettled  muft,  then,  be  firft  purchafed. 

Certainly  the  price  of  it  would  be  very  moderate, 
efpecially  if  it  were  declared  that  each  manufafture 
ffiouid  in  future  be  confined  to  a  fixed  extent,  and 
that  the  reft  fhould  be  added  to  the  public  domains, 
if  not  fettled  or  fold  in  a  certain  fpace  of  time. 
However,  this  obfervation  militates  againft  the 


poffibiiity  of  giving  lands  to  the  colonifts  who  fhould 
arrive  with  a  number  of  negroes,  and  indicates  the 
necefiity  fuch  colonifts  would  have  of  the  means  of 
purchaflng,  and  that  of  coming  beforehand  to  make 
their  acquifitions  and  other  arrangements  previouflv 
to  the  arrival  of  their  negroes. 

It  appears,  befides,  that  the  effeCt  that  the  clearing 

of  new  lands  would  have  on  the  health  of  the  old  as 

well  as  new  colonifts  has  been  forgotten ;  this  effeCt, 

however,  is  always  very  fenfibly  felt  in  the  moft 

healthy  climates,  and  it  would  be  to  commit  a  moft 

inexcufable  error  to  leave  it  out  of  a  calculation  like 

the  prefent,  in  a  colony  under  the  torrid  zone,  where 

the  caufes  even  of  the  fertility  of  a  foil  covered  with 

trees  mu  ft  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  lives  of  the 

firft  fettlers.  AVhoever  has  ftudied  the  nature  of  the 

fettlements  in  the  Antilles,  muft  know,  that  it  is 

not  he  who  begins,  nor  even  his  immediate  fuc- 

ceftor,  who  reaps  the  fruit  of  his  laborious  enter- 
prize. 

If  thefe  objections  are  well  founded  as  to  the 
white  and  free  colonifts,  how  much  more  ftrongly  do 
they  apply  to  the  negroe  flaves,  who,  ftill  more 
clofely  fubjeCted  to  the  influence  of  the  new- cleared 
lands,  and  obliged  to  vanquifh  every  obftacle  by 
their  own  efforts,  or  to  fink  in  the  attempt,  would 
not  fail  to  fall  the  victims  of  iuch  frequent  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  caufes  of  deftruCtion. 
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An  augmentation  of  cultivation. 
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•'  A 

'we  are  now  arrived  at  the  mod  important  point ; 
for  the  great  object  of  every  colony  being  to  provide 
the  mother  country  with  fuch  produce,  in  exchan¬ 
ge  lor  her  manufactures,  as  fhe  mayaga  in  exchange 
with  other  nations,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  French 
colonies  of  the  Antilles,  which  fupply  articles  not 
produced  in  France,  mu  ft  be  ufelul  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  cultivation. 

i  he  calculation  with  refpedi  to  increale  of  culture 
from  the  ceffion,  ftands  on  falfe  ground.  Firft,  the 
annual  mortality  of  the  negroes  of  Saint-Domingo  has 
been  reckoned  at  no  more  than  a  thirtieth,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  ought  to  be  a  twentieth.  This  pro¬ 
portion  ought  not  even  to  be  attributed  to  the  treat- 
mentof  the  negroes,  becaufe  ifmifmanagementdeftroys 
fome  Oaves,  there  are  fome  privilege  i  places  where 
the  climate  diminilhes  the  lofs,  fo  that  this  proportion 
of  a  twentieth,  or  five  out  of  a  hundred,  may  be 
adopted  as  the  true  one. 

To  be  fully  convinced  of  the  moderation  of  this 
computation,  we  have  only  to  confider  the  mortality 
Ol  the  whites,  who  cannot  be  effected  bymifman- 
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•agement;  this  is  at  the  rate  of  five  out  of  a  hundred 
at  lead,  anti  much  higher,  if  the  troops  are  included. 

Thus,  out  of  five  hundred  thoufand  French  ne¬ 
groes,  which  is  the  number  we  may  now  reckon  at 
Saint-Domirigo,  the  annual  jupply  for  deficiency  ought 
to  be  twenty- five  thoufand.  Itistrue,  thatin  thefetwenty 
five  thoufand,  we  muft  include  thole  born  in  the  co- 
lony,  wmch  amount  to  a  fixtieth,  which  proportion, 
I  know,  might  be  augmented  by  a  regime  more 
favourable  to  the  condition  of  the  mothers,  fuch  as  is 
jeen  on  habitations  where  the  births  fometimes  fupply 
the  deficiency  occafioned  by  the  deaths.  But!  on 

another  hand,  we  fee  that  thefe  twenty-five  thoufand 
new  negroes  are  not  a  certain  fupply ;  becaufe  the 
ienght  of  time  neceffary  for  getting  them  in  Africa, 
ti,e  voyage,  the  feafon  in  which  they  arrive,  all  have 
“  or  I*  „„  the  dUlcuhy 

ting  them,  independent,  of  other  local  circumftances. 

e  may,  tnen,  look  on  the  number  of  fixteen 
thoufand,  annually  required  in  the  French  part,  as 
celow  rather  than  above  the  mark,  after  making  the 
balance  of  the  deaths  and  births.  . 

Following  this  proportion  for  the  fix  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  negroes,  the  number  fuppofed  neceffary  for  the 
opanilh  part,  we  final!  find  the  bill  of  mortality  to 
amount  to  thirty  thoufand,  the  births  to  ten,  and 
consequently,  the  fupply  to  twenty. 

,  . Addmg  tnde  luPP5ies  together,  fince  we  are  fpea- 
King  of  an  augmentation  of  culture  and  funoofinn, 

surely,  that  the  French  part  is  net  to  be  abandoned 
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in  confequence  of  the  cefiion,  we  find  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  negroes,  to  be  obtained  annually,  amounts  to 
thirty  fix  thoufand.  This  number  may,  indeed,  be 
reduced  to  thirty  thoufand,  if  we  allow  that  a  hun- 
ored  and  twenty  thonfand  negroes  might  be  transferred 
from  the  French  to  the  Spanifh  part. 

But  is  not  this  computation  of  fix  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  negroes  for  the  Spanifh  part  evidently  difpro- 
portioned  to  the  extent  of  a  country,  containing  twice, 
at  leaf!:,  as  much  arable  land  as  the  French  part  ? 
Whoever  knows  the  territory  need  not  be  told  that 
it  might  furnifh  employment  for  fifteen  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  negroes.  However,  to  avoid  a  charge  of  exag¬ 
geration,  fuppofe  a  million  only  neceffary ;  twice  as 
many  as  are  now  in  the  French  part  (which  itfelf  might 
employ  a  hundred  thoufand  more),  and  as  many  as 
are  in  all  the  French  colonies  put  together,  whence 
could  be  brought  fuch  an  immenfe  number  for  the 
fine  frock,  and  afterwards  an  annual  fupply  of  thirty 
three  thoufand  ? 

Here  the  partifans  of  the  cefiion  point  to  each  par- 
cular  quarter  of  Africa,  and  to  Africa  altogether,  as 
if  naming  thefe  countries  could  draw  its  inhabitants  to 
Saint-Domingo  ;  but  this  is  the  objection  : 

Why,  in  the  moft  favourable  years  this  trade  has 
ever  knowrn,  I  mean  fince  the  peace  of  1783,  has  the 
annual  importation  to  Saint-Domingo  never  give  be¬ 
yond  thirty  two  thoufand  and  fome  hundreds  ?  We 
have  fee n  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  French  colony  in 
its  prefent  ftate  of  Have  population,  the  work  of  a  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty  years,  it  ftands  in  need  annually  of, 
at-  leaft,  the  half  of  thefe  thirty  two  thoufand  recruits. 
There  would  then  remain  but  fixteen  thoufand,  with 
whom  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  begin  to  make  up  the 
required  million. 


^duft  I,  to  make  the  molt  favourable  fupoofitions 
to  the  opinion  that  I  combat  with  fincerity,  count 
that  two  hundred  thoufand  negroes  from  the  Wind¬ 
ward-Wands  would  be  transferred  to  St-Domingo, 
and  that  their  ufual  fupply  would  follow  them  thither  ? 
But,  there  yet  remain  eight  hundred  thoufand  to  be 
found;  for  if  any  are  taken  from  the  French  part, 
they  muft  always  be  followed  by  their  proportion  of 
the  fupply  of  the  fixteen  thoufand  they  now  require, 
and  the  fixteen  thoufand  remaining  would  be  fifty 

years  in  producing  the  eight  hundred  thoufand  re¬ 
quired. 

We  fhall  without  doubt  be  brought  back  to  Africa 
again,  which  certainly  pofiefles  more  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  negroes.  But  is  this  poffibility  fuffi- 
cient,  as  regarding  the  territory  ?  Does  it  double 
and  triple  the  drips,  the  crews,  and  the  merchandifes 
for  the  trade,  in  fuppofing  that  the  Africans  fhould 
ever  continue  in  the  date  they  now  are  ? 


Ought  we  not  to  recoiled  here  what  I  have  faid 
of  the  little  effed  produced  by  the  fchedules  of  1786 
and  1789,  intended  to  bring  negroes  into  the  Spanifb 
colonies  ?  Let  any  one  look  on  the  poor  me 
ltuatton  0.  Trinidad,  fo  much  boafled  of,  where 
emigrants  from  the  French  Windward-Wands  flocked 
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and  he  will  be  led  to  believe,  that  there  is  more  than 
one  thing  of  this  kind  to  be  counted  among  mere 
chimeras. 

To  give  every  advantage  to  the  fupporters  of  the 
ceffion,  I  (hall  fuppofe  that,  after  the  recruits  from 
me  other  iflands  and  from  the  French  part  of  Saint- 
Domingo,  there  remain  but  feven  hundred  thpufand 
to  bring  from  Africa ;  that  they  are  on  board  and 
have  eroded  the  fea.  Now,  ready  to  clifernbark  on 
tne  ihore  oi  the  Spanifh  part,  1  afk  j  who  has  prepared 
the  hundred  and  feventy  five  millions  of  dollars  to  pay 
for  them  ? 

Do  you  count  upon  a  troop  of  new  capitalifts  r 
But,  they  mtift  have,  befides,  enough  to  purchafe  th 
land  on  which  to  employ  this  (urn,  and  if  there  be  a 
great  competition  between  the  cultivators,  the  price 
of  this  land  will  be  confiderable  enough  to  add  a 
good  deal  to  ,  the  dollars  juft  mentioned.  Do  you 
reckon  upon  the  inhabitant,  who  has  abandoned  an 
ungrateful  foil  for  one  that  is  fertile  ?  But ,  the 
giving  up  of  this  foil  is  itfelf  a  facrifice  ;  it  muft  ever 
be  accompanied  with  the  abandonment  of  the  im- 
provements  already  made,  buildings  already  conf- 
truded,  together  with  many  utenfils  and  others 
articles  of  too  cofty  conveyance,  and  which  muft  be 
again  purchafed  for  the  new  eftablifliment.  The 
mediocrity,  or  poverty,  that  has  obliged  him  to  quit 
his  former  place  of  refidence,  leaves  certainly  no 
room  to  fuppofe  that  he  is  come  with  a  fortune. 

Will  this  emigrant  alk  credit  from  the  negro  mer¬ 
chant 
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chant  ?  The  captain*  or  agent,  who  reprefents  this 
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merchant,  and  who  recollefts  that  the  perfon  who 
alks  for  credit  is  an  old  debtor,  who  has  long  ftrug- 
gled  againft  ill  luck,  will  furely  refufe  to  truft  him. 
Thus  the  negroes  would  remain  unfold,  and  if, 
againft  all  probability,  neceffity  fhould  oblige  the 
merchant  to  part  with  them  under  every  rifk,  rather 
than  let  them  die  on  his  hands,  the  ruin  of  the  mer^ 
chants  would  be  for  France  fuch  a  lofs  as,  perhaps^ 
the  employment  of  the  negroes  would  never  make 
up  for. 

Finally,  let  us  even  fuppofe  that  the  pecuniary 
means  of  obtaining  thefe  negroes  fhould  be  found, 
or  that  by  fome  {peculation  or  other,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  negroes  fhould  be  got  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  ceded  territory. 

How  can  one  help  flatting  at  the  idea  of  beginning 
eftablifhments  on  it,  fince  it  may  with  truth  be  faid 
there  are  none  at  prefent  ?  Do  thofe  who  fpeak  of  it 
with  fuch  enthufiafm  know  what  clearing  of  land  is 
at  Saint-Domingo  ? 

Sometimes  it  is  neceflary  to  go  to  many  leagues 
diftance  from  any  fettlement  whatever,  making  a  road 
as  one  advances,  in  a  country  where  nature  itfelf 
prefents  obftacles  at  every  ftep  to  the  conveyance  of 
every  thing  wanted  on  the  new  land.  The  culti¬ 
vator  muft  arrive,  here  provided  with  provifions  and 
tools.  He  begins  by  making  an  Ajoupa,  where  he 
puts  every  thing  pele-mele,  in  order  to  guard 

his  ft  ores  againft  the  weather  which  h$  and  his  hands 
Yoh  II.  t?  ' 
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are  obliged  to  brave  for  many  a  day.  The  hut  muft 
be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  and  this 
alone  is  enough  to  prove,  that  its  fxtuation  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  moil  whole  fome. 

The  ax  is  firft  laid  to  the  trees  furrounding  the 
hut  ;■  it  is  thus  that  thefe  pofleffors  of  the  land  are 
paid  for  the  afylum  found  under  their  branches.  A 
fire  is  kindled  to  confume  thofe  enormous  trunks, 
one  day  to  be  regretted  ;  at  laft  a  morfel  of  clear 
land  appears,  the  center  of  all  the  hopes  and  calcu¬ 
lations  of  the  owner. 

If  he  has  plants  he  with  anxious  prayers  commits 
them  to  the  earth.  If  they  fail,  he  fets  off  to  feek 
others.  Every  thing  is  carried  on  the  heads  of  the 
negroes,  a  part  of  whom  muft  be  employed  to  reple- 
nifh  the  ftock  of  provifions,  which  the  plantation 
will  not  produce  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come.  The 
rains  render  the  roads  more  difficult,  the  over¬ 
flowings  of  the  rivers  prevents  their  return  at  the 
appointed  time. 

The  moment  arrives  when  lodgings  muft  be  con« 
ftrufted,  which,  however  miferable  they  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  requires  time  and  labour.  The  negroes  wifh 
for  a  fpot,  to  be  their  property  and  the  fource  of 
their  humble  fare.  This  muft  be  cleared  in  common, 
and  there  is  fo  much  time  taken  from  fpeculative 
cultivation.  The  infefts  attack  every  plant,  and 
deftroy  a  part  of  the  provifions,  render  a  more  fre¬ 
quent  fupply  neceffary,  more  laborious  and  coftly. 
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The  land,  however,  becomes  clear,  the  foreft  re¬ 
cedes  before  its  mailer  ;  but  even  this  fuccefs  is  at¬ 
tended  with  fatal  confequences.  The  more  fertile 
the  land  is,  the  thicker  is  the  wood,  and,  of  courfe, 
the  clearing  is  more  difficult.  The  air  on  this  land, 
newly  cleared  and  turned  up,  is  the  moll  dangerous 
that  man  can  breathe  :  its  effects  are  fo  much  the 
more  expeditioufly  dellrudlivc  as,  in  a  country  at 
once  hot  and  humid,  the  contrail  between  the  days 
and  nights  is  very  great.  This  contrail  adls  on  the 
negroes,  fometimes  badly  clad,  and  ever  fubjedl  to 
be  chilly  even  in  the  dog-day  heats.  Some  of  the 
negroes  fall  lick,  and  in  that  Hate  want  many  things 
neceffary  to  a  man  in  health,  deprived  of  the  help  of 
able  phylicians  and  furgeons,  they  are  reduced  to  a 
flruggle  between  their  natural  flrength  and  the  well- 
known  force  of  the  climate.  This  circumllance, 
which  may  be  more  or  lefs  extend ve,  is  alfo  various 
in  its  effedts,  becaufe  the  ficknefs  may  light  on  the 
workmen  more  than  on  thofe  employed  in  hulban- 
dry  ;  and  if  their  ficknefs  is  a  great  evil,  let  any  one 
judge  of  that  of  their  death. 

When  a  planter  is  fo  happy  as  not  to  experience 
any  ferious  fickneffes  among  his  hands,  or  any  other 
fatal  accidents,  i'uch  as  ufually  attend  a  new  cleared 
fpot  i  an  eruptive  and  catching  difeafe  fometimes 
throws  all  hands  down  at  once,  and  labpurs  that  have 

been  combined  for  one  feafon  re  put  a  Hop  to  by 
the  fucceeding  one. 

E  e  2 
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Thus  the  days  and  the  months  accumulate,  and 
after  a  confiderable  lapfe  of  time  the  colonift  finds 
himftlf  lefs  advanced  than  at  the  firft  day,  becaufe 
difguft  has  feized  on  him,  or  on  his  (laves.  Happy 
is  the  man  whom  a  robuft  education  has  formed  for 
fuch  a  life  !  He  who  takes  to  it  by  neceflity  is  con¬ 
tinually  tormented  with  the  recolledtion  of  the  paft, 
and  if,  after  a  ten  years  ftruggle  againft  his  privations, 
not  to  fay  againft  poverty,  he  conceives  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs,  how  far  is  he  yet  from  the  time  when  he  can 
nope  to  tafte  the  pleafures  of  eafe,  and  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  labours  !  How  many  years  mull;  pafs 
away  before  he  can  fay  he  has  done  any  thing  for 
himfelf*  for  this  is  not  till  long  after  his  induftry 
has  added  an  eftablifhment  to  thofe  of  the  colony, 
and  his  mite  to  the  riches  of  the  ftate. 

But,  this  picture,  which  no  one  can  call  over¬ 
charged,  is  that  of  a  fettle  men  t  formed  on  a  fpot 
furrounded  with  lands  already,  in  fome  fort,  inhabit¬ 
ed  ;  where  there  are  roads  from  the  fhore  to  the 
neighbouring  fettlemcnts;  where  other  plantations 
offer  the  new-comer  a  cover  in  their  buildings  or 
ftore-houfes ;  where  friendfhip,  generofity,  and  co¬ 
lonial  hofpitality,  afford  fuccour  of  every  kind,  more 
efpecially  in  cattle  of  draft,  in  workmen,  and  in  a 
multitude  of  other  articles  which  lend  wings  to  an 
eftablifhment  of  this  fort.  This  picture  is  of  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  number  of  new-fettlers  is  fmall,  where 
their  induftry  already  known  infpires  confidence  and 
commands  credit  i  where  he  who  fets  out  has  gene- 
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rally  for  a  partner  a  man  who  does  not  come  to 

* 

partake  of  his  labour  and  difguft,  but  who  contributes, 
by  advances,  to  render  this  feafon  of  toil  and  care 
-  of  fhorter  duration.  In  ihort,  fettlements  are  now 
undertaken  to  augment  a  colony,  but  not  to  found 
one. 

Indeed,  what  example  can  be  cited  of  a  colony 
founded  all  at  once,  and  efpecially  a  Have-colony  ? 

All  of  them,  not  excepting  that  of  French  Saint-Do- 

mingo,  have  been  the  flow  and  foceffive  work  of  time. 

Cultivation  has  arrived  at  its  prefent  Hate  by  little 

and  little.  •_  It  is  in  advancing  from  the  circumference 

towards  the  centre  that  the  colonifts  have  furthered 

their  foccefs ;  it  is  in  going  like  Free-Booters  to  feize 

on  laborious  negroes,  to  employ  them  on  the  French 

foil;  it  is  in  becoming  numerous,  that  they  have  been 

able  to  form  fuch  combinations  as  are  advantageous 

to  all }  it  is  with  profits  already  made;  it  is  with  the 

advances  of  commerce,  and  above  all  with  an  age  of 

efforts,  in  a  climate  that  has  mowed  down  men  by 

thouiands,  that  at  laft  they  are  become  an  opulent 
people. 

Again,  let  one  Angle  example  be  cited  that  forms 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  that  has  been  fanftioned 
by  lucceis.  If  we  will  but  remember  it,  the  colony 
of  Spanifh  Saint-Domingo  is. the  molt  apt  as  well  as 
the  moil  terrible  example.  With  a  million  of  Indians 
it  was  the  aftomfhment  and  ought  to  be  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  at  leaft  as  to  its  riches.  But,  alas '  With 
theie  unfortunate  wretches,  all  has  riilappeared.  There 
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was,  however,  nothing  to  eftablifh,  but  only  to  keep 
up.  The  African  has  been  called  in  to  replace  the 
American,  but  the  latter  coft  nothing  but  the  trouble 
of fubjugating,  while  the  other  muft  be  brought; 
from  this  only  circumftance  all  has  fmee  been  decay, 
and  the  negligence  of  the  Spanifh  government  has 
finifhed  what  the  thirft  for  gold  had  fo  horribly  begun. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that,  not  long  fince,  a  new  canton 
was,  in  fome  fort,  created  at  Plymouth  at  St-Domingo, 
in  the  dependence  of  Jeremy.  But,  when  the 
value  of  the  coffee  gave  the  idea  of  going  to  feek  it  in 
a  propitious  foil,  there  were  fettlements  already  formed 
at  Plymouth  by  a  few  patient  and  laborious  men, 
hardened  to  toil,  infenfible  to  the  moft  cruel  priva¬ 
tions,  or  by  people  of  colour,  who  had  fupplied  by 
the  lenght  of  time  the  Want  of  energy  and  affiftance  ; 
and  it  is  even  to  the  proofs  of  the  fecundity  of  the 
foil,  manifefted  by  thefe  fdrft  efiays,  that  thofe  who 
have  followed  them  in  fuch  numbers  are  owing.  And, 
as  I  before  obferved,  the  greateft  part  of  the  fettle¬ 
ments  at  I/Jymouth  were  of  men,  who  had  already 
■  > 

pecuniary-  means,  among  which  I  count,  credit ;  and, 
if  any  one  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  making 
inquiries  in  this  refpett,  he  will  foon  find  that  the 
prefent  poflefiors  are  not  the  firfi:,  who,  as  it  will 
almoft  always  happen,  experienced  nothing  but  the 
pain  and  trouble  infeparable  from  the  fate  of  the  firft 
iettler. 

But,  finally,  where  has  it  ever  been  thought  of 

to  form  a  colony  all  at  once,  and  to  do  it  with  men 
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not  climated,  or  not  accuftomed  to  a  country  fuch 
as  is  the  Spanilh  part,  at  this  moment.  Is  it  poffible 
that  men  Ihould  be  fo  miftaken  as  to  reafon  with 
regard  to  the  negroes  deftined  for  this  land,  as  if  they 
could  he  compared  to  thole  now  in  the  French  part  ^ 
To  talk  of  the  mortality  at  a  twentieth  !  of  a  fixtieth 
of  propagation,  and  of  no  longer  wanting  an  annual 
fupply  from  without !  Whatever  might  be  got  by 
me  fix  hundred  thoufand  to  which  thefe  reafoners 
confine  themfelves,or  the  million  which  would  at  leaft 
be  wanted  in  a  country  almoft  naked,  without  roads, 
without  Ihelter,  where  ajoupas  muft  be  conftru&ed 
tor  the  march  of  a  regiment ;  their  deftrucftion  would 
be  frightful,  and  the  calculation  of  the  men  whofe 
alhes  has  fattened  the  land  in  the  French  part  of  Saint- 
Domingo  fince  1670,  would  furnilh  a  proof,  which 
would  give  me  to  much  pain  in  the  producing. 

And  yet,  tnefe  advocates  for  the  cefilon  would,  not 
as  was  done  at  firft  in  the  Antilles,  cultivate  ginger, 
tobacco,  and  indigo  ;  that  is,  produce  which  requires 
but  a  fmall  number  of  hands  to  obtain  a  profit  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  number,  and  thus  arrive  gradually  at 
fugar-plantations  j  but  fuppreffing  almoft  ah  thefe 
intermediate  degrees,  we  are  now  called  npon  t 

double  the  number  of  the  fugar  plantations  in  the 
French  colony. 

Have  thefe  writers  a  correct  idea  of  a  fugar  eftab- 
hfhment,  capable  of  defraying  its  expences,°of  affbr- 
ding  a  juft  compenfation  for  the  fatigue  and  pains 
attending  it,  and  for  the  induftry  that  it'fuppofes  ? 
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F or,  if  they  talk  of  fuch  fugar  plantations  as  thofe 
now  in  the  Spanifh  part,  and  which,  fuch  as  they 
are,  have  coft  fome  pains,  they  mull  not  talk  of  an 
augmentation  of  culture. 

In  a  fugar  plantation,  worthy  of  that  name,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  the  fpace  that  there  muft  be 
between  the  firft  day  of  clearing  the  land  and  that 
when  the  word  income  is  at  all  applicable.  The  dif¬ 
ficulties  from  the  want  of  roads,  of  provifions,  are 
almoft  invincible  obftacles.  To  dig  the  holes  for 
the  canes,  there  muft  be  negroes,  ftrong,  vigorous, 
and,  confequently,  climated}  to  turn  the  fmalleft  mill, 
coftly  animals ,  and  thefe  muft  have  care  }  for ,  the 
conftru&ion  of  a  water  mill  requires  an  afiemblage  of 
things  not  always  at  hand. 

The  better  to  judge  of  what  muft  take  place,  from 
the  moment  when  he,  who  has  conceived  the  project 
of  having  a  fugar  plantation,  points  with  his  finger 
to  the  firft  tree  to  be  felled,  till  the  time  when  the 
plantation  produces  annually  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  weight  of  white  or  clayed  fugar,  I  fhall  here 
give  a  lift  of  what  ought  to  compofe  it,  when  arrived 
at  the  laft  mentioned  term. 
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1*  At  leaft  a  hundred  carreanx  of  land*  two  thirds 
in  cane,  the  reft  for  provifions,  or  left  in  fa¬ 
unas,  in  roads,  or  in  divifions  between  the 
pieces  of  cane,  &c. 

About  a  hundred  mules. 

3*  Two  hundred  negroes,  compofed  anddiftributed 
in  the  following  order. 

120.  Labourers. 

34.  Children.  ' 

16.  Old  or  infirm,  fome  of  whom  do  tri¬ 
fling  things. 

30.  W orkmen/ Servants,  Herdfman,  Guar¬ 
dians  of  the  provifion  land,  &c. 


200. 


* 

Of  the  hundred  and  twenty  labourers,  fifteen  muft 
always  be  reckoned  at  the  hofpital,  -where  the  matters 
have  the  humanity  to  fend  fuch  as  want  repofe  only. 

Of  the  hundred  and  five  remaining,  eighty  only 
will  be  able  to  dig  the  holes  for  the  canes,  the  others 
will  be  fit  for  planting,  hoeing,  &c. 

During  tne  harveft,  there  are  feven  negroes  em¬ 
ployed  in  an  ordinary  fugar  houfe,  fix  in  boiling  the 
fyrop,  or  fometimes  even  eight  (according  to  the 
number  of  thefe  negroes  who  are  fick),  to  fet  the 
forms,  walh  them,  and  clay  the  fugar. 

,  The  feeding  of  the  mill  requires  two  negro  women ; 

three  negroes  to  carry  the  canes  from  the  mill-yard 

to  the  cane-box  near  the  rollers,  a  mill-driver,  two 
Vol.  II 
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young  negroes  to  clean  the  coppers  and  difengage 
the  trafhes  and  four  negro  women  to  carry  them., 
to  the  trafh-houfe  each  of  which  ties  in  her  turn. 

If  there  be  but  one  teach,  one  burner  is  fufficient ; 
if  two  teaches,  two.  Befides,  three  traib-carriers  for 


teach  and  four  for  two. 

One  negro  to  heat  the  hot-houfe. 

Three  cane-carts  take  eight  other 

negroes. 

There  are  then  : 

At  the  boiling  houfe  , 

21 

At  the  mill , 

12 

At  the  ftoke-holes , 

6 

At  the  carts ,  . 

8 

47 


Of  the  fifty  eight  negroes  remaining,  fourty  four 
are  cane  cutters  and  fourteen  binders,  and  they 
muft  prepare  in  the  morning  canes  to  make  from  fifty 
too  hundred  fbrms(conical  pans);  for  in  the  afternoon 
they  hoe  or  do  fome  other  kind  of  work. 

With  refpedt  to  the  thirty  artificers,  fervants  or 
guardians,  they  are  thus  diftributed  : 
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3  Coopers. 

2  Carpenters. 

3  Mafons. 

* 

4  Herdfmen. 

4  Provifion-grounds  Guardians, 

1  Woman  hofpital  keeper. 

2  Coachmen. 

3  Wafherwomen. 

2  Cook  and  fcullion. 

2  Foot-men. 

2  Female  fervants. 
i  Houle  -  keeper, 
i  Poulterer. 


30 


This  fugar  plantation  requires,  befides,  buildings 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  thoufand  dollars,  whether 
dwelling  houfes,  or  buildings  for  the  different  pre¬ 
cedes  of  the  manufacture ;  it  muft  have  canals,  fewers, 
horfes,  cows,  Iheep,  &c. 

Who  would  not  be  feared  at  this  long  lift,  one 
article  of  which  cannot  be  retrenched ;  and  if  we 
confider  the  time  neceffary  to  make  each  individual 
mafter  or  his  employment,  and  for  each  part  to  take 
its  proper  play  in  the  movement  of  the  grand  and 
fine  machine,  we  fhall  have  an  idea  of  what  thofo 
fpeculative  men,  working  on  paper,  can  retrench  from 
duration  in  order  to  arrive  at  brilliant  deductions. 

And  it  is  believed  that  an  immenfe  furface  can 
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be  covered  with  eflablifhments  like,  or  analogous  to 
this  !  or,  at  leaft,  it  is  propofed  to  double  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  French  colony !  When  the  manufacture, 
of  which  we  have  here  given  an  imperfeft  fketch, 
gives  feven  per  cent  interefc  of  its  value,  which 
amounts  at  leafc  to  a  million  of  French  livres,  it  is  a 
rate  which  there  is  no  wife  proprietor  would  with  to 
accept  of  as  an  average  product,  and  after  fuch  an 
eflablifhment  has  been  begun  above  fifty  years, 
within  reach  of  all  the  means  and  of  afiiflance  of 
every  kind.  1 

1  know  one  of  this  kind  of  plantations,  near  Leo- 
gane,  fituated  extremely  favourably  for  carriage  of 
every  fort,  the  furnifhing  of  which  began  in  1750, 
by  a  flock  ieventy-eight  male  and  female  negroes 
climated,  or  accuflomed  to  the  country.  In  1787, 
the  proprietor  had  bought,  fince  1750,  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  other  negroes,  of  both  fexes  and  of  all 
ages,  and  in  this  lapfe  of  time  there  were  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  negroes  born  on  the  plantation  ;  not- 
wichftanding  all  this,  the  plantation  contained;  at  the 
end  of  thefe  thirty-feven  years,  no  more  than  two 
hundred  and  three  negroes  in  all.  Here,  then,  is  a 
lofs  of  nearly  four  times  the  original  flock. 

Yet,  five  out  of  a  hundred  is  all  that  is  ailosved 
for  lofs  in  the  Spanifh  part !  Is  it  forgotten,  that, 
when  fupplies  of  negroes  are  thus  taken  by  confider- 
able  purchafes  at  once,  the  lofs  js  immenfe,  and  that 
it  has  an  influence  even  on  the  climated  frock  ?  How 
would  it  be  then,  if  this  flock  were  little  better  than 

•  P  ) 
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it  hardly  ever  happens  that  negroes,  already  attached 
to  a  plantation,  can,  without  going  out  of  the  fame 
quarter,  be  transferred  to  another  plantation,  with¬ 
out  experiencing  a  remarkable  diminution  ?  A  negro 
is  a  man,  a  moral  being  fufceptible  of  affections  like 
all  other  men,  but  much  more  warped  by  habit  than 
any  other.  The  change  of  place  fee  ms  to  him  as 
cutting  him  off  from  what  he  is  accuftomed  to  look 
upon  as  a  part  of  himfelf.  He  is  identified  with  his 
caoin,  his  garden ;  he  has  contracted  connections  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  the  quarter,  and  fometimes 
even  in  the  town,  to  the  market  of  which  he  carries 
every  funday  his  little  harveft  of  herbage.  A  more 
lively  fentiment,  love,  for  every  being  is  fubjedt  to 
its  power,  has  perhaps  places  at  a  little  diftance  from 
his  cabin,  the  objeCt  which  is  the  univerfe  for  him. 
Perhaps,  it  is  here  that  he  goes,  when  he  can,  to 
enjoy  the  pleafures  of  a  father.  And  it  is  believed 
that  all  thefe  ties,  all  thefe  relations,  are  to  be  rent 
afunder  without  one  ftruggle  of  his  foul,  when  he  is 
led  to  a  new  land,  and  when  he  is  offered,  as  the  only 
compenfation  for  all  he  has  loft,  more  painful  la¬ 
bours  and  more  numerous  privations  !  The  leafc 
thing  in  the  world  will  plunge  the  negroes  of  a  plan¬ 
tation  thus  transferred  into  difcontent,  whence  comes 

every  evil  tnat  this  malady  of  the  mind  can  produce, 
even  death. 

To  whomfoever  knows  what  a  Have  colony  is, 
not  one  of  the  arguments,  oppofmg  thofe  of  tire  ad¬ 
vocates  for  the  ceffion,  will  not  appear  folid,  and  to 
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which  I  could  not  add  proofs  and  confequences  that 
cannot  enter  into  a  work  of  this  kind.  But,  fuppo- 
againft  all  probability,  that  the  negroes  necef- 
iary  for  cultivating  the  Spanilh  part  might  be  found , 
no  matter  where  or  how ;  there  muft  be,  to  bring 
this  cultivation  to  the  fame  perfection  as  that  of  the 
French  part,  it  will  require  a  fpace  of  time  the  triple 
of  tha>.  palTed  away  fince  the  French  have  inha¬ 
bited  Saint-Domingo  ;  that  is  to  fay,  about  five 
hundred  years. 


VI. 

An  Augmentation  of  commerce. 

If  as  I  flatter  myfelf  I  have  fhown,  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  culture  is  ideal,  the  conlequences  deduced 
in  favour  of  commerce  is  necelfarily  problematical. 

It  will  appear  clear  to  every  found  judgment, 
that  the  objection  cited  by  the  advocates  of  the 
ceffion,  and  which  is  founded  on  the  great  death 
of  negroes,  and  low  price  of  the  colonial  produce, 
has  not  been  folidlf  refuted, 

•  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  fort  of  equilibre  between 
the  two  values,  that  of  the  negro  and  that  of  the  co¬ 
lonial  produce  ;  but  can  nothing  deftroy  it  ?  Is  it 
believed,  that  the  number  of  confumers  increafes 
always  with  the  thing  to  be  confumed  ?  It  may  be 
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reafonably  fuppofed,  that  fugar,  coffee,  and  indigo 
are  not  yet  within  the  reach  of  all  thofe  who  might 
be  brought  to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  but,  is  it  certain 
that  three  hundred  millions  of  livres  worth  could 
be  fold,  or  even  to  the  amount  of  half  that  fum, 
more  than  at  prefent,  and  what  would  the  Spanifh  ter¬ 
ritory  furnifh,  calculated  only  according  to  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  French  part  ? 

It  muff  be  confidered,  that  the  number  of  con- 
fumers  of  colonial  produce,  is  not  relative  to  its 
pecuniary  value  alone  ;  this  value,  however  excludes 
eveiy  one  not  in  a  fituation  to  buy  it,  but  there  is 
befides  the  expence  of  the  carriage  from  the  thing 
port.  Now,  this  expence  is  independant  of  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  thing  carried,  or  rather,  when  the 
carried  requires  prefervative  care,  as  does  colonial 
produce,  it  muff  be  the  greater.  For  the  confumers 
to  augment  beyond  a  certain  proportion,  the  price 
of  the  article  muff  fall.  If  this  happens  juft  when 
the  price  of  negroes  muft  inevitably  rife,  the  equi- 
libre  no  longer  exifts.  There  will  be  no  longer 
the  means  of  purchafing  negroes,  becaufe  there  will 
be  no  longer  an  advantageous  market  for  the 
produce  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  he  who  is  at  anchor 
with  a  cargo  of  negroes,  cannot  delay  the  fale  of 
tnem  beyond  a  certain  time,  becaufe  they  would 
penlh,  it  is  as  true  that  he  who  finds  himfelf  un¬ 
der  fuch  a  neceffity,  or  forefees  it,  will  fend  no 
more  veffels  to  the  coaft  of  Africa.  So  that,  here- 
ts  neither  augmentation  of  culture  nor  commerce. 
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What,  then,  are  we  to  conclude  from  the  anfwers 
I  have  attempted  to  the  fix  propofitions  in  favour  of 
the  ceffion  ?  This  only,  that  the  project;  of  making 
fuch  an  addition  to  the  French  part,  a  project  that 
feduces  at  firft  view,  would  not  in  reality  be  of  the 
leait  advantage  to  the  latter,  nor  to  France  in  ge¬ 
nera!.  Its  execution  would  be  attended  with  innu¬ 
merable  difficulties;  it  would  be  the  work  of  a  long 
fucceffion  of  ages,  if  ever  it  fliould  be  realized,  and 
France  would  be  loaded  with  nothing  but  lofs,  by  the 
expences  of  government  that  the  new  fubjefts  would 
require,  who  would  preferve  their  lands  and  continue 
to  inhabit  on  them.  So  that,  wanting  an  adminiftra- 
tion,  however  low  we  may  put  it  at,  no  lefs  could  be 
expended  on  it  than  is  at  prefent,  and  befides,  per¬ 
haps  a  more  vigilant  police  would  be  necefiary,  and 
a  ftrengthening  of  other  parts  of  the  public  authority 
which  conftitutes  a  government. 

In  place  of  purfuing  this  chimera,  let  the  French 
zealoufly  employ  themfelves  in  carrying  their  own 
colony  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection  and  uti¬ 
lity  that  it  can  attain,  as  it  is  yet  fufceptible  of  an 
immenfe  increafe  by  the  fettling  of  the  plain  of.  Ar- 
tibonite,  of  the  fouth  part,  which,  defpifed  till  towards 
1750,  has  yet,  more  than  forty  years  fince,  but  an 
3tnperfe&  beginning.  Let  them  recollect,  that  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  negroes  more  would 
find  ufefiil  employment  in  their  colony,  and  that, 
obtained  fucceffively,  and  diftributed  on  land  al¬ 
ready  cleared ;  coming  by  way  of  fupplies  on 

plantations 
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plantations  already  formed,  and  where  a  certainty 
of  fubfiftence  and  proper  care  await  them,  to  protect 
them  againft  the  dangers  which  their  change  threat¬ 
ens  them  with ;  put  in  movement  on  a  manufacture 
all  the  foundations  of  which  are  laid,  where  there  is 
a  whole  the  effeCt  of  which  muff  ever  be  favoured, 
they  would  certainly  produce  a  fenfible  augmentation 
of  produft.  This  augmentation  would  even  be 
proportionally  above  the  number  of  negroes  added 
to  the  totality  of  thofe  already  at  work,  becaufe  the 
expence  of  their  purchafe  would  be  almoft  the  only 
one  they  would  occafion  in  the  manufacture. 

The  French,  in  place  of  exercifing  their  imagina¬ 
tion  on  fuch  diftant  objeCts  as  this  ceflion,  Ihould 
bend  all  their  attention  to  the  perfeCtioning  of  the 
culture  in  their  own  part.  Let  them  ftudy  what 
may  be  molt  conducive  to  the  prefervation  of  their 
negroes,  of  thofe  valuable  beings,  under  whatever 
point  of  view  they  are  examined,  even  under  that  of 
the  matter's  intereft,  fince  the  fweat  of  their  brow 
rewards  his  induftry  with  the  pleafures  of  eale.  Let 
a  mild  and  protecting  fyftem  redound  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  flave  as  well  as  the  proprietor  5  tak¬ 
ing  as  a  model  the  examples  multiplied  in  the  co¬ 
lony  for  twenty  years  paft  5  let  them  combine  the 
management  of  colonial  manufacture,  fo  that  the 
negro  may  there  find  all  the  fum  of  happinefs  that 
is  proper  for  him,  in  extracting  from  this  happi¬ 
nefs,  a  profit  for  the  colonifts  themfelves. 

V  Ol.  II.  Q  or 
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Let  it  be  well  reniembered,  that  this  plan  is  much 
better  than  the  foolifh  ambition  of  imitating  Spain, 
who  believes  that  a  prince  is  rich  when  he  can  ftretch. 
his  eye  over  vaft  domains,  though  they  Ihould  be 
fterile  or  neglefted. 

In  all  that  I  have  laid,  I  have  faid  not  a  word  about 
the  compenfation  that  Spain  would  require,  and  that 
could  not  be  refilled.  This  compenfation,  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  could  be  in  money  only ;  for  as  to  the 
exchange  of  Guadaloupe,  it  could  never  take  place. 
We  muft  no  longer  believe  that  princes  have  a  right 
to  cede  thofe  whom  they  call  their  fubje&s,  and  whom 
they  have  been  accuftomed  to  look  upon  as  a  fort  of 
private  property.  Thofe  days  of  ftupid  debafement, 
when  fuch  an  opinion  excited  no  furprife,  are  now 
palled.  The  cowardly  and  lhameful  ceffion  of  Loui- 
fiana  is.  an  eternal  record  of  accufation  againft  the 
minifter,  culpable  enough  to  make  a  gift  of  French¬ 
men  without  their  approbation  :  What  do  I  fay  ? 
againft  their  w  ill,  and  in  *fpite  of  their  affedtion  for 
their  country !  Some  of  them  died  the  death  of 
felons  and  mifereants,  but  their  blood  will  for  feyer 
cry  out  againft  thofe  who  lhall  dare  to  believe,  that 
Frenchmen  are  to  be  fold  like  cattle.  (*). 

If  France  wilhes  for  more  territory,  if  fhe  wilhes 
at  once  another  colony  and  the  means  of  adding  to 
the  riches  and  population  of  thofe  ftie  now  poffefTes, 

* ■■'■"II  '  I  ■  -  1—  - — -  — T -  ^  - - 

(*)•  I  boalt  of  being  married  to  a  Loaiiianefe,  whole  father 
S&d  uncle  were  among  thefe  honourable  fufFer ers9 
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it  is  Louifiana  that  fhe  ought  to  ^claim;  Louifiana, 
where  twenty  five  years  of  foreign  domination  have 

not  made  the  inhabitants  forget  that  they  are  French, 

/* 

The  forefts,  flocks  and  herds  that  may  be  multiplied 
to  infinity,  offer  exactly  what  the  fugar- colonies 
Hand  in  need  of.  Here  would  be  found  what  thofe 
colonies  are  now  obliged  to  folicit  from  foreigners, 
who  carry  on  a  trade  of  difavantageous  balance  for 
the  colonifts,  leaving  them  but  an  indifferent  fuppiy, 
and  {tripping  them  of  their  money. 

And  why  fliould  France  be  lefs  precaucious  or  lels 
enlightened  than  England  ?  Let  her  obferve  the  con¬ 
duit  of  this  power.  Seeing  a  future  pollibility  of 
Idling  her  fugar-colonies,  by  fome  event  or  other 
that  might  deprive  her  of  the  proprety  or  the  products 
of  them,  her  commercial  genius  has  found  out  a  com- 
penfjtion  for  the  future  in  an  advantage  fhe  now 
enjoys.  '  < 

The  vaft  extent  of  the  United-States  of  America 
(the  pompous  title  of fovereignity  over  which  has  been 
tern  from  her)  appeared  extremely  proper  to  confole 
•  her  for  what  an  inordinate  felf-love  made  her  lofe,  and 
for  what  the  lofs  of  her  colonies  may  ftill  add  to  her 
misfortunes.  In  confequence  of  which,  fhe  has  made 
it  a  principal  objedt  of  her  policy,  to  grafp,  by  her 
agents,  her  loans  and  advances,  the  commerce  of  all 
the  Eaftern  part  of  the  new  empire  ;  and,  acting  with 
a  degree  of  artfulnefs  which  one  cannot  help  admiring, 
fhe  has  feized  on  almoft  all  the  produft  of  this  im- 
uienfe  portion,  without  being  obliged,  as  formerly, 
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to  defray  the  expences  of  its  government,  or  to  yield 
it  protection  in  time  of  war. 

Canada,  the  Ifland  of  Saint- John,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
wrenched  from  F ranee  in  a  difaitrous  war,'  now  ferve 
England  as  a  point  of  ftrentgh  as  well  as  obfervation, 
near  a  neighbour  who  cannot  be  put  in  the  rank  of 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  ’till  armed  with  a  warlike 
navy.  So  that  the  United- States  have  to  fear  an 
attack  behind,  while  the  very  rumour  of  a  naval  force 
Ihouid  block  up  their  ports,  deftroy  them  without 
needing  to  let  foot  on  fhore.  They  will  therefore  be 
obliged  a  long  time  to  wifh  for  peace,  being  totally 
incapable  of  carrying  on  a  war  to  render  them  as  in¬ 
dependent  on  the  ocean  as  they  are  in  their  own  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Thus  every  occafion  and  circumftance  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  England,  to  turn  to  her  profit 
not  only  the  errors  fhe  had  committed,  but  alfo  what 
flie  fears  from  the  effeCt  of  time,  which  may  bring  with 
its  events  that  may  change  the  political  fyftem  of  the 
whole  world. 

What  Great  Britain  has  done  is  an  example,  or 
rather  a  lefTon  that  France  ought  to  be  reproached  for 
not  having  already  profited  from.  If  fhe  would  but 
caft  an  attentive  look  over  Louifiana,  fhe  would  at 
once  fee  what  reafon  and  wifdom  preferibe.  All  the 
Weftern  part  of  the  United-States  wants  an  ufeful 
out-let  for  its  productions,  it  feems  to  call  for  an  in- 
duftrious  power,  capable  of  teaching  it,  and  of  pro¬ 
curing  it  the  means  of  augmenting  its  productions  and 
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its  riches.  The  Miffiffipi  offers  its  propitious  waters 
for  this  communication  fo  reciprocally  advantageous, 
and  Louifiana  prefent  itfelf  as  the  protecting  point  in¬ 
tended  as  a  balance  againft  the  influence  of  Canada. 
It  is  this  valuable  province,  that  ought  to  lave  France 
from  the  mortification  of  feeing  her  rival  enjoy  exclu¬ 
sively  the  advantages  which  fhe  herfelf  would  have 
partaken  of,  had  not  a  minifter,  celebrated  for  every 
kind  of  prodigality,  been  refolved  that  the  ceffion  of 
Louifiana  fhould  form  one  of  the  features  of  his  ad- 
miniftration. 

v  V 

Spain,  if  fhe  underftands  her  true  interefts,  muft 
look  on  the  reftitution  of  Louifiana  to  France  (from 
which  it  has  never  been  lawfully  feparated)  as  a  real 
advantage  to  herfelf.  This  advanced  poft  is  more  fit, 
in  every  refped,  for  the  French  j  and  thefe  truths 
are  fo  evident,  the  reafons  on  which  they  are  founded 
fo  clfcar,  that  to  attempt  to  develop  them  would  be 
to  go  over  the  firft  elements  of  European  policy. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  a  word  to  thofe  who  wifh  for 
the  ceffion.  Are  thefe  gentlemen  fure  that  the  Spanifh 
colonifts  would  prefer  the  French  domination  ?  And 
if  the  contrary  fhould  happen,  and  if,  profiting  of  an 
option  which  it  would  be  barbarous  to  refufe,  they 
fhould  quit  this  land  to  go  to  another  and  mourn  for 
the  lofs  of  their  country,  what  would  then  become 
of  the  fobfiftence  they  now  afford  the  French  part, 
and  the  force  they  prefent  againft  the  common 
enemy  of  the  two  nations  ? 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  fob i eft,  but 
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it  appeared  to  me  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  put  an 
end  to  a  question  already  often  renewed,  and  which 
might  leave  feme  minds  in  doubt. 

TKe  only  wife  plan  for  the  French  to  purfue,  is, 
to  leave  the  Spaniards  in  their  prelent  pofieffions,  and 
to  excite  tnem,  by  the  example  of  their  prolperous 
induftry,  to  an  endeavour  to  emerge  from  their  lan¬ 
guid  (late.  Energy  is  all  that  is  wanted  for  them  to 
find,  in  their  foil  and  the  raifing  of  their  cattle,  a 
remedy  agaimt  the  poverty  that  furrounds  them.  I 
have  cited  fome  traits,  which  prove  that  the  Spanilh 
government  has  at  laft  found  that  it  had  too  long 
neglected  the  advantages  to  be  drawn  from  its  colo¬ 
nies,  and  this  is  a  good  ftep  towards  an  improve¬ 
ment  or  me  colonifts.  The  two  nations  may  emu¬ 
late  without  rivaling  each  other,  and  this  is  what 
perfectly  accords  with  the  interefts  of  both. 

I  have,  for  inftance,  took  occafion  to  foeak  of 

A 

bees,  and  I  muft  add  here,  they  might  yet  be  a 
confiderable  resource  for  the  Spanilh  colony. 

In  a  country  where  nature  ever  fmiles,  where  the 
fi'ofb  of  winter  never  comes  to  interrupt  the  current 
of  her  bounties,  where  the  ground  is  continually 
covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
bees  is  always  abundant,  .  and  their  ftores,  of  courfe, 
very  confiderable.  In  the  woods,  the  nedar  of  the 
■  ufeful  palm-tree  offers  them  a  treafure  which  they 
feek  with  avidity,  and  as  foon  as  the  hand  of  man 
has  fet  its  mark  on  the  foil,  and  let  full  the  grain  of 
the  Indian-corn,  fo  abundant  under  the  torrid  zone. 
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the  bee  is  fure  foon  to  find  a  deledtable  juice  in  its 
flower. 

The  Spanifh  part  has  already  without  the  leaft  care, 
more  honey  than  the  whole  ifland  can  confume.  It 
is  fent  in  barrels  into  the  French  colony,  where  it  is 
retailed  at  the  moderate  price  of  ten  pence  fteriing  a 
quart.  But,  what  would  really  be  a  branch  of 
commerce,  is,  the  wax,  pretty  great  quantities  of  which 
are  now  brought  into  the  French  part,  where  it  is 
fold  in  cags,  and  at  a  price  that  would  foon  render 
wax  candles  cheaper  than  thofe  of  tallow,  while  there 
would  be  no  fear  of  wanting  tfie  latter  or  of  paying 
for  them  at  an  exorbitant  price  in  time  of  war. 
How  many  other  means  might  the  Spanilh  colonifts 
employ  to  their  abundant  advantage,  if  they  were 
permitted  ! 

As  for  thofe  of  the  French  part,  let  them  be  con¬ 
tent  with  their  lot  where  induftry  has  more  than 
balanced  the  numerous  local  advantages  of  their 
neighbours ;  let  them  think  themfeives  happy  in  the 
quiet  pofTeflion  of  the  French  part  of  Saint  Domingo, 
the  richeft  mine  of  the  New  World,  which  I  am  now 
going  to  defcribe  to  my  indulgent  reader. 


End  of  the  fecond  and  laft  volume  of  the 
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colony  to  be  noticed  and  why  it  fliould,  4.  —  That  of 
Juilice,  1 8.  —  Civil  adminiftration  of  the  colony,  18.  — 
That  of  the  finances,  77.  —  That  of  the  French  colonies 
has  borrowed  much  from  that  of  Spanifh  Saint-Domingo, 
99. — See  Government  ,•  Infpeftor  general  ;  Refdence. 

Admiral  (High)  of  the  Indies.  An  office  created  for  Columbus, 
II,  io.  — •  Yet  held  by  his  defcendance,  10. 

Adventurers .  A  medley  of  individuals,  from  almoft  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  I,  i  of  the  Hiftorical  Abridgment . 

Africa.  Should  prefent  the  means  of  cultivating  the  Spanifh  part 
of  tne  ifland,  II,  193.——  Objeflions  to  this  opinion 
214.  —  Reafons  which  oppofe  that  it  could  procure  men 
neceflaiy  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Spanifh  part,  215. 

Aguilon.  An  inhabitant  of  Vega  tranfports  and  plants  the  fugar 
cane  there,  I,  303. 

Air.  Influence  of  the  wind  on  the  qualities  which  compofe  it,  I, 
16. 

Ale  ab  el  a.  (Impoft  qf )  The  officers  of  the  Inquifition  are  fubjed  to 
it,  II,  49.  —  The  officers  of  the  Crufade  muft  pay  it, 
52.  —  It  is  at  prefent  fixed  at  two  and  a  half  per  centumy 
80.  —  When  it  had  been  eftablifhed,  79.  —  The  things 
which  are  fubje&ed  to  it,  80. 

Alcade- Majo r .  There  is  one  at  St.  Yago,  I,  243.— Inhere  is  only 
one  at  Spanifh  Saint  Domingo,  I,  69. 

Alcades  of  the  Prifonl  Who  appoints  them  II,  7 1  .—Their  du¬ 
ties,  76. 

* 

Alcades  (Ordinary).  II,  z6,  69.~Their  funftions,  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  70.— They  cannot  be  profecuted  before  the  royal 
court  in  the  firft  indance  fora  civil  matter,  71.— They 
nominate  Alguazils,  71. — See  Juftice. 

Aldermen.  They  term  themfelves  Regidors,  II,  6o.—Their 
n umber,  fun&ions,  69,  70,  71. 
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Alguaz.il  of  the  Country .  II,  7 1 . 

Alguaxtl-Major  of  Cities.  They  choofe  their  lieutenants,  II, 

71.  They  appoint  Alcades  of  country  and  Alcades 
of  prifons,  71. 

Alguazi l- Maj or  of  the  Royal  Court .  His  duties  and  privileges,  II, 
32.—  He  names  the  Keepers  of  prifons,  33.— 

Alta- Gratia.  One  of  the  names  of  the  city  of  Higuey,  I,  165 

AltaAele.  A  fmall  ifland  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Saint  Domingo,  I, 

310.— Thus  named  by  Columbus,  310. — Why,  310. 
Amina.  Chapel  of  eafe,  I,  243. 

Analyfis.  See  Mineral  Waters, 

Chapel  of  eafe  of  Cotuy,  I,  224. 

Thofe  of  the  colony,  I,  66.— They  fufFered  five  hun¬ 
dred  cows  to  be  killed  for  the  fake  of  their  hides,  66.— 
Their  price  in  the  beginning,  66.— How  they  divide 
and  difiinguilh  them,  68.— They  are  almoil  the  only 

objedt  of  commerce  among  the  Spaniards,  74,  77, _ n» 

99*  The  tribute  they  furnifh,  I,  74.—’ They  were 
deftroyed  for  the  hide,  7 5 Domingo  formerly 
fent  fome  to  other  colonies,  139.—' Thofe  they  find  in 
the  breakers,  216.-— The  breeding  of  cattle  nearly  oc¬ 
cupies  all  Vega-Real,  233‘~~The  plains  contiguous 
to  the  French  territory  are  only  employed  to  raife 
them,  279. — They  thrive  better  in  the  plain  of  Ba- 
nique  than  in  that  of  Saint  John,  281. — They  are  fub- 
jedled  to  a  tax  for  the  permiflion  of  conducting  them 
into  the  French  part  of  the  illand,  II,  83. — Their  price, 
102. — What  could  be  their  confumption  among  the 
French,  137. — The  Spanifh  ox,  150. — Difproportion 
between  the  number  of  cows  and  bulls,  15 1. — Re¬ 
proaches  to  the  oxen  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
152. — Value  of  the  different  animals,  152. — In  what 
view  Spain  had  diminifhed  the  right  of  exporting  from 
fome  of  her  own  colonies,  161. — The  necelfity  to  which 
it  is  fuppofed  their  diminution  fhould  reduce  the  French 
part,  162. — Their  number  in  the  Spaniih  part,  their 
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increafe,  their  reproduaion,  163.— Precautions  taken 

to  prevent  the  fale  of  thofe  which  are  llolen,  17*/ _ See 

Ajfes,  Hor/e,  Mule. 

AnJ'e-a-Grapin.  Its  fituation,  latitude  and  longitude,  I,  77. 
Anfes-a-Pitre.  derm  of  the  limits  of  the  two  colonies  to  the 
foutnward,  I,  xxix,  78. — Extent  which  bears  this 
name,  80. — River  of  this  name,  80. — They  ferve  as  an 
afylum  to  Englilh  Ihips,  80. 

Saint  Domingo  is  one  of  the  four  great  Antilles,  I,  t  — 
Opinion  of  Baffon  refpeaing  them,  6,  7.-— Opinion  of 
others  concerning  thofe  ides,  6.— They  have  been 
overflowed  by  the  fea,  7— Their  direftion,  7. 

Apothecary.  I],  86— Should  undergo  examination,  87. 

Appeal.  II,  1  9,  72. 

Hrchbijbop. '  Oi  Saint  Domingo,  I,  121.—’ The  firit  was  the  fifth 
Biihop  of  Saint  Domingo,  122. — Saint  Domingo  already 
counts  thirty-five,  122— His  fuffragans,  122. — Takes 
the  title  of  Primate  of  the  Indies,  122— His  revenue 
122— His  importance,  122— The  oath  which  he  takes 
before  he  difeharges  the  duties  of  his  funftion,  II, 
40— Seat  of  his  relidence,  40—  Keeps  an  Ordinary  and 
has  rights  on  the  chapter,  41— When  he  may  fend  an 
eccleiiailic  to  Spain,  42—  He  mull  make,  dicceiiau 
vifits  and  form  fynods,  45— The  nomination  of  the 
parfons  belongs  to  him,  4;— His  honours  at  public 
ceremonies,  62— His  claims  among  the  French,  65. 

Archhijhoprick.  That  of  Saint  Domingo,  I,  121  —They  had  mad* 

one  of  Xaragua,  122— Suffragans  of  the  Arehbilhoprick 
of  Saint  Domingo,  122. 

Anne.  Thofe  of  Azua,  I,  97— Of  the  town  of  Saint  Domingo 
149— Of  Bonao,  155—  Of  Port-de-P!ate,  200— Of 
Vega,  229— Of  Saint  Yago,  24o.--Of  Larez-de-Guaba, 
269— Ol  Saint  John  ofMaguana,  277—' Thofe  of  the 
whole  iiland.  of  Saint  Domingo,  II,  j 

Arnotto.  —  See  Achiote . 

Artihonite  (Plain  of).  The  effabliihment  of  it  fhould  be  completed, 

U,  22  2. 
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Artibonite  (River  of).  Its  primitive  name,  I,  271. — Its  im¬ 
portance  and  courfe,  271.*— Projedl  of  dividing  its  wa¬ 
ters,  272. 

Ajjembly  Colonial .  What  it  did  in  regard  of  .the  flaughter-houfes 
and  taverns,  II,  108,  122,  134. 

JJJes.  Employed  to  carry  water  at  Monte-Chrifr,  I,  207. — The 
find!  come  from  the  ifle  of  Aroube,  II,  144. — For 
what  purpofe  employed  in  the  French  part  of  the  ifland, 
145- 

Afylum  (Right  of).  II,  40. — Spain  is  jealous  of  it,  1 69. 

Atalcye .  What  happened  in  its  extent  relative  to  the  boun¬ 
daries,  I,  xxij. — Situation  of  this  Borough,  263. — Its 
foundation,  263. — Its  founder,  263. — There  is  but  one 
kind  of  Chapel  of  Eafe  in  the  pariih  of  Hindis,  263. 

Attorniss.  There  are  fome  at  the  Royal  Court,  II,  55. 

Audience  (Provincial).  What  it  is,  II,  29. 

Auditors.  What  concerns  the  oldeft  Auditor  when  the  Prehdent  is 
dead  or  abfent,  II,  13,  25. — The  Prehdent  takes  one  of 
them  for  an  afieffor,  15. — They  are  bound  to  be  afli- 
duous  in  their  duty,  23. — They  vote  in  the  inverted 
order  of  their  reception  ,  24 — They  may  be  challenged, 
24.  One  only  is  diffident  that  the  Royal  Court  be  thought 
to  exilt,  24. —  The  old  Auditor  owes  the  fame  duties  asr 
the  others,  25. — They  carry  a  wand  or  white  rod,  25. — - 
The  Court  cannot  receive  any  demand  relating  to  them 
in  civil  matters,  26.  —  By  whom  judged  in  criminal 
affairs,  26 —  Summoned  in  evidence,  26. — One  of  them 
is  infpedtor  over  the  public  officers,  27. —  They  are 
only  temporarily  nominated,  27.- — The  conduct  pres¬ 
cribed  them,  28.— Things  which  they  are  prohibited, 
28 — -They  wear  a  long  robe,  29.-— They  may  decorate 
their  horfe  with  hoofing  ,  29  —They  can  enjoy  but  one 
office,  29.— They  cannot  abfent  themfelves  from  the 
iiland  without  the  royal  permiffion,  29. — They  can  be 
cited  to  receive  a  reprimand,  29.— They  are  judges  at 
Saint  Domingo  in  criminal  cafes,  29,“ They  mud  hold 


Contents. 

provincial  courts,  29.— The  youngeft  fills  the  funftions 
of  the  Fifcal,  30. — One  is  appointed  to  direft  the  admi- 
nillration  of  the  property  ofdeceafed  perfons,  56  to  61.— 
Honours  confered  on  them,  63.  —  and  the  following. 
When  they  may  attend  marriages  &  funerals,  68.  — 
They  viftt  prifons,  76.—They  affift  alternately  at  re¬ 
venue  fales,  79. — The  oldeft  watch  over  a  priviledge  on 
certain  books,  85. — See  Court  Royal;  P  ref  dent . 

Author.  Why  he  does  not  comprehend  in  this  work  what  regards 
the  French  revolution,  I,  If  the  following  of  the  ad- 
vertifement.—.  He  perlifts  in  his  opinion  on  the  ceffion 
of  the  Spanilh  part,  6  of  the  ad-vertifement.— His  defign 
oi  publilhing  a  Defection  of  the  French  part  of  Saint 
Domingo,  7  of  the  Ad-vertifement  Sc  II,  239.— He  works 
on  the  Hillary  of  St  Domingo,  I,  7  of  the  Ad-vertifement 
Sc  35.  —  lie  has  had  the  map  drawn  under  his  own 
infpe&ion,  8  of  the  Ad-vertifement. — He  expreffes  his 
acknowledgments  for  the  affiftance  which  a  book  from 
a  Spamfh  creole  of  Saint  Domingo  have  rendered  hint, 

3  5  —What  he  does  to  difeover  the  fails  relative  to  the 
burying  place  of  Columbus  at  Santo  Domingo,  127—  His 
profeffion  of  faith  with  regard  to  the  Spanilh  Creoies307. 
—  His  opinion  explained  on  the  ceffion  of  the  Spanilh 
part,  II,  199  ff  the  following. — His  opinion  on  the 

ceffion  of  Lomfiana  &  the  perfons  that  ceffion  delivered 
up  to  profeription ,  234. 

Aeam  (  Canton  of ) .  Its  bounds,  I,  87. — Its  advantages,  93  — 

Perfeaion  of  its  produciions,  93.  _  Its  Woods,  94, 

It,  30:— Its  population,  I,  97— Settlements  that  mHht 
be  formed  therein,  97.  0 

JzUa’  (°ld  P°rt  °f)'  h  92—  Founded  by  Don  Di?go  Columbus 
~  P'Undered  b>'  fome  Pirates,  96,  98.  _  Its  ’ 
lauon,  96.  —  Deilroyed  by  an  Earthquake,  96. 

'  (Piam  of).  I,  40,  94.  —  Its  fertility,  9^ 

- (Town  of).  I,  ,6._pnifc 

inhabitants,  97. 
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Bahoruco .  (Canton  of).  I,  78. 

- - (Mountains  of).  Their  fituation  and  fertility,  I,  78* 

— Their  mines,  79. — They  are  place  of  refuge  of  runaway 
Negroes,  I,  79,  II,  172.  —  The  fugitive  blacks  are 
their  only  inhabitants,,  I,  80. 

- - — (Plains  of).  Their  fituation,  I,  39.  —  Their  extent,  39. 

Band  of  the  South.  What  it  is,  I,  34.  —  See  Part  Southern . 

Bani .  (Borough  of). Its  fituation,  I,  100;  II,  202. 

- - (Canton  of).  Its  fituation,  I,  98.  —  Its  population,  101. — 

Abounding  in  cattle,  102.  —  Subject  to  droughts,  102. 
—  Has  fome  line  horfes,  103.  —  Settlements  which 
might  be  made  thereon,  103. 

* - (Plain  of).  Its  extent,  I,  40,  10 1. 

Banique.  (Borough  of).  Its  fituation,  I,  273* — Founded  by  Diego 
Velafquez,  273.  —  Has  a  fmall  garrifon,  273- 

- - - (Canton  of).  I,  172.  —  Its  population,  274.  —  Its 

animals,  281.  — Mineral  Waters,  283. 

■ - - (Plain  of).  I,  27  3.  —  Its  climate  warmer  than  that  of 

Saint- John’s  plain,  281. 

Banifter.  Famous  Englifli  pirate,  I,  176.  —  Gave  his  name  to 
fome  little  iliands  and  a  port  of  the  Bay  of  Samana,  176. 
Bank  of  Sai-nt -Charles.  Is  known  in  the  colony,  I,  60. 

Bar.  Of  the  Port  of  Santo-Domingo,  I,  1 13. 

Bay,  of  Arrows.— See  Samana. 

- of  Balm.  I,  199. 

- -of  Coibeck,  I,  197. 

— —of  Grand  Pierre.  I,  260. 

- —of  Horfes,  (Horfe-Bay).  I,  167 • 

- of  Mancenilla,  I,  209.  II,  199,  200,  202,  203. 

— < —  of  Monte-Chrih.  —  See  Monte-Chrifl. 

Bay 
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ifoy  of  Neybe.  —  See  Neybe, 

- - 0f  Ocoa.  —  See  Or*?#. 

———of  Samana.  — —  See  Santana, 

* - (Scoth).  —  See  c/'  Cojbeck, 

— —  of  Yuma.  —  See  Higuey. 

Bayaguana.  Its  fituation,  I,  163. — By  whom  it  has  been  formed, 
163. — Its  population,  163. 

Bay  aha.  The  Buccaneers  were  fettled  on  a  litte  iiland  ©f  that  bay 
before  1663,  I,  iij  of  the  abridgment— The  Spaniards 
would  oblige  the  French  to  quit  it,  x.— Its  Spanifh 
inhabitants  pafied  over  to  Bayaguana,  163.— Tlie  lands 

there  were  given  up  for  hattes,  II,  108.— See  Fort- 
Dauphin, 

Be  ate. — See  Cape  la  Be  ate, 

Beate  (  Iiland  la).  I,  39.— Its  fituation,  308,  309.— Its  extent, 
3°9- — I*  caufes  fhipwrecks,  &  why,  309. 

Bees.  I,  53,  II,  238,  239. 

B'egue.  Why  the  French  thus  call  Vega,  I,  231. 

Behechio.  Cacique  of  the  Kingdom  of  Xaragua,  I,  34. 

Birds.  Thofe  of  Saint  Domingo,  I,  30,  305.— Thofe  of  Neybe, 

85,  306. — Thofe  of  the  bay  of  Samana,  192. — Thofe  of 
Azua,  306. 


Births.  Proportion  of  that  ofthe  Blacks,  II,  ,95,  2I3,  228. 

Bifoop.  Firil  who  difcharged  the  Epifcopal  funaions  at  Santo-Do- 
nungo,  I,  1 22. — Thofe  of  Cuba  &  Porto-Rico  are  fuffra- 
gans  of  the  archbiihoprick  of  SantoDomingo,  :  2  2.— Pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  Bifhops  of  Saint  Domingo,  “23— Concor¬ 
dats  between  the  King  &  Biihops  ofthe  colonies,  ,  23. 

Bifioprick.  One  intended  at  Larez  dc  Guaba,  I,  12,,  269.— One 
eftablifhed  at  Vega,  I,  121,  229. -One  at  Santo  Do- 
i^ingo,  122.  Places  annexed  to  that  of  Vega, 

Places  annexed  to  that  of  Santo-Domingo,  23o.lBifi10- 
pnck  of  la  Vega  united  . to  Santo  Domingo,  230 

Bonao.  Its  fituation,  I,  ^.-Whence  this  name  is  derived 
-  Founded  by  Columbus,  ,  55. -Its  arms,  Tt  c 
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Bonna.'venture.  Its  a ftual  flate,  I,  1 1 p.>— -JEfjg  ftttjaticj*,  f|j.-r-Bai}£ 
by  Ovando,  155. — Its  mines,  ng- 


Books.  Enquiry  into  thofe  profcribed  by  the  inquifitiian,  II,  50, 

85.  — Thofe  for  the  Church,  85.  --Should  they  print 
fome  at  Santo  Domingo,  85. 

Borough-  It  differs  i?pt  from  a  town  but  in  importance,  II,  68. 

Botany.  Santo  Domingo  offers  Botany  an  additional  |reafure,  I, 

*  » 

Abridgment  of  festive  to  then*,  I,  1  fcf  the 
fali&wingto  Uij. -- Determined  in  1777,  I,  78. — Or¬ 
dinances  which  fix  Rebouc  as  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
nation?,  347,-rrPart  of  the  Boundary  line,  359.  —  See 


Boya. 


! Treaty . 

Has  fome  of  the  remaining  defendants  of  the  ^feorigenos 
of  the  I,  5JU  162,  165.— Its  fituqtion,  j6?.- 


iT-.u^5 


Afylurn  of  Cacique  Henry,  $63.—  Has  &  celebrated 
Church,  162. 


Breeze  (Land).  I,  15,16,  |y« 

Breeze  (Sea).  I,  15,  16,  17. 

Brothers,  --r-  Sep  Brothers* 

Buccaneers.— rrSee  French . 

Buffon.  His  opinion  on  the  Antilles,  I,  6. 

Bull.  Obfervation  on  this  animal,  II,  147.-— The  Spanifb  Creoles 
employ  them  to.  fight,  1 50. 

Bull-fight.  I,  150.  * 

Burning  of  the  Savanas.  I,  76. 
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Cacique.  %k>t  Domingo  had  five-  of  them,  at^the  time  of  its  dif- 
covery,  I,  3  3  .-—It  is  averted  that  it  was  one  at  Boya 
which  took  the  title  of  Cacique  of  the  ifiand  Haiti,  163. 
• — Some  Spaniard  s  caufe  the  Cacique  of  the  ifie  of  Saone 
to  be  eaten  by  a  Dog,  3 12. — See  Henry. 
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Cadix *  A  principal  place  of  Spanifh  Indies's  trade,  II,  88.-— 
Why  it  has  replaced  Seville  as  to  the  commerce  of 
Aifrerica,  125. 

Caiques.  Iflands  through  which  they  defembogue  in  the  Northen 
part  of  Saint  Domingo,  I,  314. 

Calalue.  That  Charaibe  difti  is  not  known  to  the  female  Spanifh 
Creoles,  I,  49. 

Camou .  A  confiderable  river,  I,  225,  236.*-*- They  fay  it  fnay  be 
rendered  navigable,  252- 

Canada.  Is  a  point  of  ftrength  as  well  as  obfervation  for  Englifh 

.  *  ■+ 

relatively  to  the  United  States  of  America,  II,  236. 
Canaries  (Iflands).  They  furnifh  fome  inhabitants  to  the 

\  -  e  ■  ■  .  •  — •  ' 

Spanifh  colony,  I,  10 1. — Their  inhabitants  are  called 
Ileignes ,  10 1. 

Gtitne  (Sugar).  Furnifhed  many  crops  in  the  plain  of  Azua  with- 
out  wanting  to  be  renewed,  I,  94. — We  obferve  it  in 
the  plain  of  Vega,  226. — Brought  from  the  Canaries, 
303. — Firft  cultivated  at  Vega  and  by  whom,  303, — 
Who  brought  it  to  Saint  Domingo,  303. 

Canon..So,Q  Chapter • 

Canonry. — See  Chapter. 

Caonabo .  Charaibe,  one  of  the  five  Caciques  of  Saint  Domingo,  I, 
34,  276. 

Cape-a-Foux. — See  Cape-la-Beate. 

Cape  Cabron .  Whence  this  name  is  derived,  1,  195. 

<  '  <C'.  t 

Cape  del  Enganno. — See  Cape  Trompeitr . 

Cape  Franqais  (Plain  of).  The  French  fettled  there  in  1670, 
hj,  of  the  abridgement . — -Laid  wafte  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1691,  vi. — Laid  wafte  by  the  Spaniards  joined  by 
the  Englifh  in  1695,  vi. 

Cape  Franqais  (Town  of).  One  fhould  fubdue  it  in  order 
to  eoiiquef  the  French  part  of  the  ifland,  II,  203.— See 

IFiJlance. 

Cape  Grondeur.— See  Cape  Samana. 

Cape  la  Beate .  Was  formerly  the  foutherfli  point}  of  the  bounds- 
ries,  /•  V  of  the  abridgement . 
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Cape  la  Grange  (Barn).  Its  filiation,  I,  204— Why  it  bears 
this  name,  204. — Columbus  called  it  Cape  Monte- 
Chrift,  204. — It  is  a  point  for  cruizing,  II,  206. 

Cape  la  Roche  (Rock).  Its  fxtuation,  I,  198. 

Cape  Monte-Chrift , — See  Cape  la  Grange . 

Gape  Raphael  or  Saint-Raphae\.  Its  fituation,  I,  169. 

Cape  Rez.cn. — See  Cape  Santana. 

Cape  Samana.  Forms  the  eaftern  point  of  the  Peninfula  of  Sa- 
mana,  I,  173.— Its  fituation,  194.— Veflels  from  Eu¬ 
rope  or  the  Windward  iflands  to  the  Northward  and 

Weft  ward  of  Saint- Domingo  are  obliged  to  make  it, 

11,  I9O. 

CaPe  Trompeur  (Cheat).  Its  fituation,  I,  169. 

Captain  General  One  of  the  titles  of  the  chief  of  the  Spanifh 

colony,  II,  11.  Name  of  a  military  rank  of  Spain, 

12. 

Carraque .  Comparifon  of  its  cocoa  with  that  of  Saint-Domingo, 

I,  64.  The  horfes  of  this  province  are  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  Saint-Domingo,  96. 

Carreau  (Meafure  of  land).  Its  dimenfions,  I,  82. 

Carthagena.  Saint-Domingo  favored  the  fettlement  of  it,  I, 
141. 

Cathedral  Defcription  of  that  of  Santo-Domingo,  I,  125,  and 
following— Contains  the  afhes  of  Chriftoptar  and  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Columbus,  125. — Keeps  the  celebrated  crofs 
of  Vega,  135. — Many  chiefs  of  the  colony  have  been 
buried  there,  135. 

Cattle . — See  Animals . 

Cavern.  There  are  fome  full  of  Human  bones,  I,  85. 

Cayacoa.  One  of  the  five  Caciques  of  Saint-Domingo,  I,  34. _ 

Goes  on  board  of  a  velfel  of  Chriftopher  Columbus, 
173, — His  widow  embraces  chriftianity,  173. 

Cayes  dl argent  (Silver  keys).  Rock,  313. 

Cenjus .  How  made,  I,  138. 
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Ceremonies  public,  Thofe  which  take  place  at  church,  II,  C  i. _ 

See  Honours. 

V  ' 

Cerre .  Signifies  a  little  hill,  I,  88. 

Ceffion .  Of  the  Spanifh  part  to  France.  Examination  of  that 
quefhon,  \v*hether  this  celfion  would  be  advantageous 
to  France,  II,  186. — When  it  has  been  talked  of  that 
ceffion,  386.— It  was  faid  that  in  exchange  Spain  ob¬ 
tained  Guadaloupe,  187. — It  is  not  likely  that  Spain 
confent  to  it,  187.— Motives  on  which  they  found  its 
utility,  188. — Why  the  military  defence  of  the  ifland 
lhould  gain  by  the  ceffion,  18  8. —By  it  the  navigation 

would  be  rendered  more  fafe  in  time  of  war,  190. _ It 

would  procure  a  more  certain  iubfiflence,  191.— -It 
would  give  rife  to  an  increafe  of  population,  192— It 

would  better  the  condition  of  the  neo-roes  in? _ 

would  give  occaiion  to  find  in  the  Spaniih  Creoles  a 
militia  fit  for  the  climate,  193. — It  would  increafe  cul¬ 
tivation,  194, — It  would  favor  commerce,  197.— Has 
been  fupported  by  a  memoir  of  Mr.  du  Buc,  and  by 
another  of  Mr.  Le  Braffeur,  198.— It  affords  no  advan¬ 
tages  towards  the  defence  of  the  ifland,  199  to  205  — 
It  does  not  render  the  navigation  more  fafe,  205.— It 
would  not  give  a  greater  certainty  of  fubfiftence  in 
cattle,  206 — Objedions  again!!  the  increafe  of  popu¬ 
lation  which  they  expeft  from  it,  213.— Reafons  to 

believe  that  it  did  not  improve  in  culture,  212. _ Oiffi- 

culty  of  paying  the  negroes  neceffary  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  Spaniih  part,  216. — Argument  againft  the  cef¬ 
fion,  drawn  from  the  difficulty  of  clearing  the  lands, 

2 1 7— Doubts  on  the  increafement  of  commerce  which 
they  fuppofe  it  might  produce,  230-Is  not  advantageous 
to  France,  from  which  it  would  require  the  expences  of 

government,  232.  it. cannot  be  done  without  the  con¬ 
fent  of  the  Spaniih  colonifts,  237. 

Ceffion.  Of  a  country  to  another  nation,  II,  2?a. 

'  '  J" 
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Chain.  The  mountains  have  feveral,  I,  3,  38.— The  moft  eX- 
tenlive  and  higheft,  39. 

Chain  (Firft).  Of  the  mountains  of  Saint  Domingo  or  the  Chain 
of  Cibao,  I,  39. 

Chain  (Second).  Or  Chain  of  Sevico,  I,  39.— Beautiful  fight 
it  procures,  159. — Its  military  advantages,  II,  201. 

Chain  (Third).  I,  88. 

Chain  (Fourth).  I,  103. 

Chain  (Fifth).  I,  103. 

Chain  (Sixth).  I,  104. 

Chain  (Seventh).  Or  Chain  of  Pardave,  I,  104. — Magnificent 
profpeft  it  commands,  156.-— Its  military  advantages, 
II,  201. 

Chain  (Eighth).  I,  237. 

Chain  (Ninth)  I,  238. 

Chain  (Tenth).  I,  271. 

Chain  (Eleventh).  I,  271. 

Chain  (Twelfth).  I,  275. 

Chain  (Thirteenth).  I,  277. 

Chain  (Fourteenth).  I,  2 79. 

Chain  of  Monte-Chrifl .  It  don’t  belong  to  CibaO,  I,  172. — Its 
direction,  172. 

Chamber  of  Agriculture .  I,  145. 

Chancellor  (Great).  Of  Spain. —“Has  a  Lieutenant  or  Delegate 
near  the  Royal  Court,  II,  17,  35. 

Chancery.  One  united  to  the  Royal  Court,  II,  17,  35. 

Chaplainjhip.  What  it  is,  I,  1 99.— See  Oratory . 

Chapter.  When  that  of  Santo  Domingo  has  been  eftablifhed,  I, 

1 24. — How  it  was  compofed,  1 24.—- How  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  124. — Revenue  of  the  Canonries,  124. — Arch- 
bilhop  has  power  on  it,  II,  4,1 , — Honours  conferred  on 
him,  64,  65.* — When  he  cannot  carry  an  umbrella  at 
procelfions,  65. 

Charafter. — See  Creoles  Spanijh. 

Charaihe . — See  Caonaho. 

Charlevoix  (Father)*  Cite?  &  name  of  S&ifit  Domingo,  I,  1.— 

\ 
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Content i.  255 
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Has  laid  that  Samana  was  a  Peninfula,  187 , — Writes  the 
hiftory  of  Saint  Domingo,  principally  after  the  memoirs 
of  Father  le  Pers,  181,  235. — His  opinion  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rivers  of  Vega,  226. 

Ckarnitt*  (M,  de).  Makes  great  exertions  to  form  Hattes,  II, 
103. — He  forms  a  Hatte  at  Jaque-zy,  103. 

ChafianU-Puyfigur  (M.)*  His  agronomical  obfervations  for  the 
Map  of  Saint  Domingo,  I,  3,. 

CWa &/^,^-Meafare  of  land,  II,  84. 

* 

Chief  of  the  Spanijh  colony.  His  titles,  II,  if. 

Childw*.  They  are  commonly  railed  with  no  great  deal  of 
difficulty;,  I,  51. — Thofe  of  a  Have,  mult  be  fold,  ia 
preference  to  their  Father,  if  he  be  a  Spaniard,  56. 

Chocolate.  The  delight  of  the  Spaniards,  I,  50. — The  beft  is 
compofed  of  an  equal  mixture  of  the  Cocoa  of  Caraque 
and  that  of  Saint  Domingo,  $4. 

£  ho  if  ml  (Duke  of).  See  Louifiana. 

Qhoifml  (Vifcount  of).  French  commiflary  for  the  Treaty 

of  Boundaries,  I,  xxxi.-m-~Of  the  hif  one al  *  abridge* 
me.nt. 

Church.  The  men  are  Qn  one  fide  and  the  women  on  the  others 
at  chnrch,  I,  45. — Why  they  are  fa  common,  47. — 
That  of  Azua,  qS.^-^Three  Parilh  Churches  at  Santc- 
Dommgo,  i  3^*~—,^v^ealtn  of  thofo  ot  Santo-Dommgo, 

Cihao.  Its  mountains  contain  mines,  I,  5.— What  is  faid  of  its 

Volcanoes  h  uncertain,  to. — Its  Climate,  18. _ Its 

group,  is  the  higheft  fpot  of  the  whole  inand,w38. _ 

Situation,  of  this  group,  38.— Derivation  of  this 
name,  232, — There  was  a  province  of  the  fame  name,. 
2 34*  235* 

City.  In  what  it  differs  from  a  town,  II,  68. — It  can  have  cer¬ 
tain  agents,  70. 

City-Houfe.  That  of  the  city  of  Santo-Domingo.  I,  125.— See 
Corporation . 

Clarijfans.  Nuns  at  Santo  Domingo,  I,  136, 
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Clearing,  Its  nature  at  Saint  Domino-o,  IL 

O  7  ' 

ing , 
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- And  follow- 


Clergy.  Their  immunities,  II,  4o— Objects  for  which  they 
muit  model  themielves  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville,  41.— Precautions  required  of  the 
Royal  Court  towards  them,,  44.. 


Climate.  That  of  the  iiland  of  Saint  Domingo,  I,  H,  22._ 
Caufes  of  its  change,  i4.— That  of  the  higheft’ moun¬ 
tains,  1 8.  That  of  the  city  of  Santo-Domingo,  1 1 8. _ 

That  of  the  valley  of  Conftance,  237,  28i. — Of  Saint 
\ago,  242.— That  of  Saint  Raphael,  262.— Of  the 
Weftern  part  of  the  colony,  2S0— That  of  the  Spanilh 
plains,  281. 


Ccaf,  Not  fo  healthy  as  the  interior  part  of  the  iiland,  II,  22. _ 

From  the  mouth  of  the  River  of  Anfes-a-Pitre  to  Cape 
Beate  or  Cape  Bahoruco,  80. — From  Cape  Beate  to 
Petit-Trou,  83. — From  Petit-Trou  to  Bay  of  Neybe, 
84.— -From  Bay  of  Neybe  to  that  of  Ocoa,  92,  97.— 
From  Salt-pit  Point  or  Copper  point,  the  Eadern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Bay  of  Ocoa,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nifao,  roi. — From  mouth  of  the  river  Nifao  to  that 
of  Ozama,  in.— From  Ozama  to  little  Palm-Tree 
Point,  168. — From  little  Palm-Tree  to  the  Point 
de  l’Epee,  169. — From  the  Point  de  1’Epee  to  Cape 
Raphael,  169.— Of  the  interior  of  the  Bay  of  Sama- 
fta,  173  to  185. — From  Cape  Samana  to  River  Maf- 
facre  194  to  217. — Of  the  fmall  idands  which  lie  on 
the  Spanifn  fide  of  the  iiland,  308  And  following — 
From  the  River  jayna  to  that  of  Neybe,  II,  202. 

Corf  of  Spain,  They  go  there  to  feek  mules,  II,  in. — What 
they  unaerftand  at  the  idands  by  this  denomination, 

hi. 


Coaf  of  Iron . — See  Rib  of  Iron, 

Coat  of  arms. — See  Arms, 

Cock-roach-ftones,  Signification,  I,  9. — Idea  of  their  formation,  9." 
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Cocoa.  Was  a  fource  of  wealth  to  the  Spanifh  part,  I,  64. — The/ 
cultivate  it  near  Santo  Domingo,  1 5 1 . — Cotuy  is  very 
peculiar  to  it,  222. — The/ have  fome  at  Vega,  where 
the  foil  is  moil  favorable  to  it,  253,  254. — The  Hurri¬ 
canes  prove  very  deflrudive  to  it,  254. — Its  culture 
more  lucrative  at  Santo  Domingo  than  at  Carraque  & 
wherefore,  254. — Very  dear  to  the  Indians  which  made 
ufe  of  it  as  of  a  kind  of  money,  304. 

Cocoa-Plantation .  Some  fettlements  of  this  kind  in  the  canton  of 

'  *  *  .  ±  ■  *  . 

Santo  Domingo,  I,  151.— In  Vega,  253,  254 

Cocoa  Trees. — See  Cocoa. 

Code.  — See  Laws. 

Code  criminal.  That  of  the  Spaniih  colonies  lefs  rigorous  than  that 
of  the  French  colonies,  I,  120.— The  fame  as  in  Spain 
excepting  pecuniary  penalties,  II,  77. 

Coffee.  They  cultivate  but  a  little  of  it  in  the  Spanifh  Part  of  the 

was  brought  Trom  Dondon, 
62. 

'  J 

Coffee-Plantation.  A  great  number  of  them  could  be  ekablifhed  in 
the  Parilh  of  W ater-Mills ,  /,  107. 

Coffee-Tree.  Its  cultivation  fpoils  the  foil, /,  20.  —  Little  culti¬ 
vated,  304. 

College.  One  founded  at  Santo  Domingo  by  the  jefuits,  I,  137 

Colonies.  Spain  is  defrous  to  render  the  accefs  to  her  own  Colonies 
moll  difficult,  II ,  87. — Means  fhe  employs  for  holding 
them,  in  fomme  manner  fhut  up,  87,— True  deflination 
of  the  Colonies,  212. 

Colonifi  Spanijh. — See  Creole  Spanijh. 

Colony  French . — See  Part  belonging  to  the  French . 

Colour. — See  Prejudice. 

Columbus  (Chriftopher).  Difcovers  Saint-Domingo  in  1402,  /,  j. 

Names  Saint-Domingo  Hifpaniola,  2.  —  It  is  laid 
he  has  given  the  name  of  his  father  to  Santo-Domingo, 

1 14.  —  His  remains  were  depofited  ip  the  Cathedral  of 
Santo-Domingo,  125.  —  He  died  at  Valladolid,  126  — 
His  body  removed  to  Seville,,^.  -  His  cpitath  in  the 

Vo3,  II,  K  k 
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Cathedral  of  Seville,  1 2 6.  —  His  conveyance  to  Santo- 
Domingo,  126.  ~  How  the  circumftances  of  this  burial 
are  known,  127  and  following.  —  Epitath  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  in  the  Cathedral  of  Santo-Domingo,  132: 

Obfcurity  in  which  thefe  particulars  are  involved, 

*32*  Tittles  which  he  obtained  from  Spain,  133. _ 

His  defcendance  poffefs  his  immenfe  property  regardlefs 
of  his  glory,  133*  The  duke  of  Liria  is  the  adual 
polfelTor  of  his  fortune,  134. —  He  difcovers  the  fourth 
part  of  the  world  which  beats  the  name  of  another,  134, 
203.  —  Bafe  ingratitude  towards  him,  134.  —  The 
inltrument  prooving  his  interment  is  already  fought  in 
vain,  135.  — *  The  perfection  he  fuffers  is  fatal  to  the 
Indians  and  becomes  the  caufe  of  ruin  to  Saint -Domingo, 
I4°*  Founds  Bonao,  155*  —  It  is  from  him  that 
Old-Cape-F ran£ais  receives  its  name,  198.  —  Port-de- 
1  late  owes  its  name  to  him,  199*  **"“  Dis  gratitude  to 
Qgeen  Ilabella  and  proof  which  he  gives  of  it,  203* 

'  ”  names  Cape  IVfonte-Chrilt,  204.  •—  He  names 
River  "Vaqui,  River  of  Gold,  afterwards  Reedy -River, 
207. —  Vega-Real  receive  its  name  from  him,  228.  — 
What  he  underftood  by  the  denomination  of  Vega-Real, 
228.  —  He  defeats  the  Indians  near  Vega,  228.  — 
Names  Green-River,  239.— Paflefs  in  the  canal  between 
Cape  Beate,  and  ifland  Beate,  309.—- It  is  he  who  gives 
a  name  to  Alta-Vele,  31 0.1 

Columbus .  (Bartholomew).  Brother  of  Chriltopher.  - —  Founds 
Santo-Domingo,  I,  1 14. — -  The  common  opinion  is  that 
he  is  interred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Santo-  Domino-o, 

o  * 

128,  130.  13 1.  —  Aids  Columbus  to  fubdue  the  Indians 
near  Vega,  228.  —  Is  prefent  in  the  town  of  Vega 
during  a  revolt,  22 S.  —  Obtains  the  property  of  Mone 

3 12« 

- (Diego).  Son  of  Chriltopher.  —  Caufes  a  fuperb  edifice 

to  be  built  at  Santo-Domingo,  I,  115,  124. 

-  Commandant  of  the  Arm .  He  is  commonly  one  who  has  the  mili- 
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tary  command  under  the  Prefident,  and  ferves  in  his. 
Head  in  this  part,  in  cafe  of  abfence  or  death,  II,  \z. 

Commerce .  The  colony  has  none  with  the  Metropolis,  I,  6 1 .  — 
There  fcarcely  exifls  any  trade  but  that  of  animals  with 
the  French,  77 ;  II,  99.  —  How  carried  on  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  125,  126. —  Liberty  which 
Spain  has  fought  to  give  to  that  of  the  colonies,  161.  — * 
It  would  be  increafed  by  the  cefTion  of  the  Spanifh  part  to 
France,  197.  —  Why  it  is  problematical  that  it  can  be 
increafed  by  the  ceffion  of  the  Spanifh  part,  230. 

Commiffiary  <with  the  Spaniards.  Name  of  a  French  refident  in  the 
Spanifh  part,  II,  178.  —  His  funttions,  178.  —  When, 
the  firfl  had  been  eftablifhed,  178.  —  His  former  privi¬ 
leges,  178.  —  His  adual  fees,  179, 

Company  of  Barcelona .  —  See  Company  of  Catalonia . 

Company  of  Catalonia.  Had  the  exclufive  commerce  of  the  colony, 
I,  62.  —  Whence  it  takes  this  name,  II,  126.  —  It  is 

the  fame  as  the  Company  of  Barcelona,  1 2  6. 

*■  * 

Company  of  Saint -Domingo.  Its  eftablifhment,  vii  of  the  abridgment . 

Extent  of  its  conceffion,  vii  of  the  Abridgment.  II,  1 87. 

Compliment.  —  See  Envoy. 

\ 

Conaco.  (Proviiion-farm).  Place  where  they  cultivate  provifions, 
1,65. 

A  *  * 

Conception  of  Vega.  —  See  Vega. 

Concordat e .  There  is  one  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  Bifhops 
of  the  Colonies,  I,  123.— One  between  the  king  and 
Saint  Siege,  II,  41 

Confifcation.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  revenue>  II,  81. 

Confance.  Valley  of  this  name,  I,  232,  236.  —  Its  fituation, 
236,11,  201.  —  Its  extent,  I,  236.' — Its  advantages, 
236.  —  Its  climate,  237. 

Contador .  His  rank  at  Public  ceremonies,  II,  64.  —  See  Officers  - 
Royal. 

Continent.  The  difeovery  of  the  continent  of  Spanifh  America 
contributes  to  depopulate  Saint-Domingo,  I,  139. 
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Contraband .  Supported  Saint  Domingo  a  little*  I,  142,  144.-— 
Laws  in  this  refpeCt,  II,  81. 

Convent.  There  are  three  of  men  at  Santo  Domingo,  I,  136.— 
There  are  two  nunneries  at  Santo-Domingo,  13  6.— Refpetf: 

due  by  the  Prefrdent  &  Royal  Court  to  the  Convents  of 
Women,  II,  44. 

Cordeliers .  There  is  a  Convent  of  them  at  Santo  Domingo,  I, 

136. — Ovando  caufes  their  Convent  to  be  built  at  his 
own  e^pence,  136. 

Corn .  _  Succeeded  perfe&ly  well  in  the  Valley  of  Conllance,  I, 

237. 

Corporation.  That  of  Hinche  has  an  Officer  of  police,  I,  268. — 
They  receive  at  their  otvn  coft  feme  copies  of  the  laws 
&  regulations  which  concern  them,  II,  39. — Honours 
rendered  them,  64. — They  have  the  municipal  police, 
68. — Where  they  aflemble,  69.  —  Their  confHtution, 
rules,  fun'Clions,  69. 

Cortez,  This  conqueror  of  Mexico  was  fegiiler  Of  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Azua,  f,  93,  273. 

i  ,  ,  ;  v  .  ’  •  $  «  .  t  *  '•  i  - 

Cortez  (the).  Kind  of  State^general  of  Spain,  II,  5. 

Cotton, . — See  Cotton  Tree. 

Cotton-Tree .  Natural  production  of  Saint  Domingo,  I,  62.  — - 
The  Spanifn  Creoles  do  not  cultivate  it,  62. 

Cat  up  (  Canton  of).  Its  fituation,  I,  217.— -Its  population,  220.- — - 
Has  fome  poor  inhabitants,  220. — Its  inhabitants  are 

•  *  *  1  i  't  ^  r  '  '  > 

much  accuftomed  to  rear  Hogs,  221, 

Cotuy  (  Town  of).  Its  fituation,  its  extent,  I,  218.  Its  former 
fituation,  2 T9. — Name  it  had  heretofore,  219. 

Council.  There,  fhould  be  provincial  &  fynodal  Councils,  II,  41. 
Council  of  the  Indies .  Is  the  hrlLagent  of  the  royal  power  over 

the  Span iih  Colonies,  II,  5. — How  it  is  compofed,  5. — 
Its  powers,  6. — [t  prefents  for  places,  8. — Propofes  new 
laws  or  the  abrogation  of  thofe  exifting,38. — It  onlycan 
interfere  with  the  government  of  the  Colonies,  40. — 
Receives  /implication,  72. — Sends  infpeCiors-general  to 
the  Colonies,  92. 
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Councils  fuperior  of  the  French.  Colonies,  //,  108,  122,  134. — 
See  Affsmbly  ColoniaL 

Counfeller.  Tiiofe  of  the  Royal  Court,  119.-— See  Auditor  >•  CW# 
Royal . 

Qounfellor  of  the  Council  of  Port-au-Prince .  Received  with  con- 
ftd£rable  honours  by  the  Royal  Court  at  Santo  Domingo, 

I ,  1 2 1. 

Coimfellors  at  laiv.  When  called  On  to  decide  on  matters  in 
Court,//,  21.  —  They  fome  times  aft  in-  the  FifcaPs 
duty,  30.  — Their  duties  and  functions,  53,  54. — One 
of  them  is  Counfellor  for  the  poor,  53. 

C&tft  pro'ui'hdal r — See  Audience  provincial. 

Court  Royal.  When  inflalled  at  Santo-Domingo, /,  119,  II,  17 
What  it  is,  /,  1 1 9.  —  Members  that  compofe  it,  1 1  o, 
//,  17.  —  Drefs  of  the  members,  /,  1 19. —  Its  territory, 

1 19,  II y  17.  —  Particulars  concerning  it,  I,  119. — 
The  part  it  takes  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  colony, 

120.  —  Whence  its  members,  121.  —  Confideration 
attrafted  by  its  members,  1 2 1 .  —Its  fecret  deliberations, 

II ,  14.  —  Do  not  go  in  mourning  for  the  Prefident,  1 5. 
—  Its  competence,  18  and  following.  —  Can’t  make 
informations  againft  the  Prefident,  20.  What  mufi 
be  done  when  the  Prefident  dies,  28.  —  Muft  proteft 
tiio  inferior  courts,  20. — Its  proceedings  when  fuffragca 
are  equal,  21.  -It  cannot  mix  with  the  conteftations 
relative  to  nobility,  21. — It  takes  cognizance  of  appeals 
as  ofabule  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  23.  —  Its  internal 
difcipline,  21.  — Its  feilions,  21.  —  Order  in  the  dif- 
patch  of  bulinefs,  23.  —  All  its  decrees  figned  by  the 

judges,  23.  —  It  determines,  by  a  majority,  23. _ 

When  the  votes  mull  be  written,  23.  —  Its  repifters 
23.  —  It  fills  the  office  of  the  Prefideiit  when  dead  or 
aaient.  24.  Vv  hat  it  can  difpofe  of  to  defray  its  ex- 


pences,  25.  —  It  goes  in  mourning  far  the  royal  family. 


25.  Its  proceedings  at  entering  on  bufmefs  every 
year,  25.  —  It  regulates  the  fees  of  thspurfuits,  25.  — < 
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Cafes  where  it  nmft  not  receive  certain  demands,  26. 
— Its  members  cannot  abfent  themfelves  from  the  illand 
without  the  king’s  permiffion,  19.  —  Its  rights  relative 
to  the  archib ifhop,  44  Regard  it  owes  to  the  clergy, 
44.— Its  counfellors,  5  2 ---Attorneys,  Interpreters,  Door- 
Keepers,  55. — In  what  cafes  its  public  officers  depend 

but  on  it,  56.  • —  Honours  received  at  church,  62. _ 

Out  of  church,  64.  —  Proceedings  on  appeals  from  de- 
cifions  of  the  prefident,  72.  —  See  Auditor  y  Chancery  / 
FiCcal  /  Prefident*. 

Cove.  — —  See  Anfie* 

Crabs.  The  Mangrove-tree  conceal  innumeral  quantities  "of  them* 

/,  2r 5. 

Creoles  Spanijb  (Men).  Their  character.  Manners,  /,  42  and 
following.  —  Their  drefs,  43. —  They  are  iuperftitious, 
47. — -Sober,  49.  —  Their  food,  49.  —  Their  ufual 
brink,  50. — They  do  not  eat  fallad  and  wherefore,  57. 
—  They  are  fond  of  chocolate  and  tobacco,  30.— They  . 
fleep  after  dinner,  51.  —  They  live  a  long  time,  51.— 
They  have  few  defeafes,  53.  —  They  have  poor  apart¬ 
ments  and  furniture,  52.  —  Their  bedding,  52.  — 
Their  finging,  dancing,  54.  • —  They  have  fcarcely  any 
gardens,  55.  —  They  emancipate  many  of  their  flaves, 

_ They  have  little  prejudice  againft  colour,  56.  — 

They  ufe  their  haves  with  extreme  gentlenefs,  57.  — 
Some  of  them  pretend  they  are  defendants  from  the  In¬ 
dians,  59.  —  They  have  hardly  any  education,  59.  — 
They  fit  out  privateers,  145.  —  They  love  the  thea¬ 
trical  entertainments,  145.  —  They  are  fond  of  Bull- 
Fights,  149.  —  They  do  not  much  devote  themfelves 
to  fociety,  147,  —  They  vifit  Grangers  who  come 
amongft  them,  148.  —  Thofe  of  the  town  of  Santo-Do- 
mingo  carry  on  no  commerce,  148*  Indolent,  157* 
jSz.  —  They  maffacre  the  French  of  Samana,  188.  — 
They  are  extremly  fond  of  horfes,  280.  —  They  harrais 
the  French  at  the  Waters  of  banique,  287*  ■■  They  are 
hate  of  mediocrity  only  becaufe  the'governmentdon  i 
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do  any  thing  to  raife  them  from  it,  307.  —  Their  jealous 
hatred  againft  the  French  colonifts,  II,  162,  164.  — 
Their  religious  ideas  incline  them  to  marry,  193.— 
The  care  of  hattes  is  analogous  to  their  character, 
207. —  Refources  which  the  Bees  offer  them,  228. — 
See  CeJJion ,  Spani/b  Creoles  ( Women.) 

Creoles  Spanijh  (Women).  Their  drefs,  /,  43,  44,  45. — They 
have  fine  hair,  43. — They  admire  flowers,  Ear-rings, 
46,  55. — In  the  country  they  ferve  their  hufbands, 
44.— They  begin  to  tafle  Fafhion,  45. — They  employ 
themfelves  at  the  needle,  45. — They  wear  a  veil  or 
hood  in  going  to  Church,  45. — They  have  not  much 
of  graces  and  wherefore,  46— PafHonate,  jealous,  46. — 
They  are  commonly  pretty  lufty,  48.— Manner  of  em¬ 
bracing  them,  48.— They  chew  tobacco,  51. — They 
bear  children  fuccefsfully,  51. — They  do  not  give 
themfelves  up  much  to  fociety,  147. — They  are  a- 
greeable,  147* — ^ee  Creoles  Spanijh  (Men), 

Criminals.  Their  reflitution  between  the  two  nations,  II,  165, 
167,  169. 

Crocodile.  The  negroas  do  not  fear  it,  I,  2 1 2.— It  is  not  rare, 
I>  224.  It  feizes  animals  and  drowns  them,  22 4. 

It  does  not  dread  man  after  having  attacked  him, 
224. — It  delights  in  dog’s  flelh,  224. 

Crofs.  Celebrated  Crofs  ofVe'ga,  I,  ,35,  230— A  cruftaceous, 
has  the  impreflion  of  a  Crofs,  244. 

Crufade  (Holy).  What  it  is,  II,  50.—- There  is  one  wherever 
there  is  a  Royal  Court,  51.— Its  chief  in  Spain  is  a  Com- 
miffary  general  of  the  Crufade,  51. 

Cruftaceous.  Effeft  of  their  diffolution,  I,  13.— Multitude  of 

thofe  which  dwell  under  Mangrove-Trees,  192. _ 

One  bears  the  figure  of  a  crofs  and  two  candlefticks, 
244-  They  add  to  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  306. 

Cuba  (Ifland  of).  The  larged  of  the  Antilles,  I,  1.  _  Jts 
diftance  from  Saint  Domingo,  2. — Its  Bilhop  is  fufira- 
gan  of  the  Archbilhop  of  Santo  Domingo,  122— 
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Saittt  Domingo  was  ufeful  for  conquering  that  ifland, 

*39* 

Culture .  The  new  cleared  lands  exempt  from  tythes,  I,  124. _ 

It  fhould  increafe  by  the  ceflion  of  the  Spaniih  part  to 
France,  II>  194. — Objetflions  againft  its  increafe  by  the 
ccdion,  212* 

Cujfy  (M.  de).  Attacks  and  takes  Saint  Yago  in  1690,  I,  241, 
246. 


Dance  of  the  Spanijh  Creoles.  I,  64. — Why  the  Preiident  can  on¬ 
ly  dance  with  his  wife,  147. 

Daxabon  (Borough  of).  I,  250. — Its  fituation,  extent,  250.— 
Its  importance,  258. 

Daxabon  (Canton  of).  Its  fituation,  I,  250,  259. 

Daxabon  (River  of).  See  Maffacre . 

Daxabon,  See  Daxabon . 

Decay ,  Caufes  of  that  of  the  Spaniih  colony,  I,  139  and 
following . 

Defence  military.  That  of  the  North  part  of  Saint  Domingo, 
I,  258. — Defence  of  the  Weft  part  of  the  Spaniih  co¬ 
lony,  I,  288.— The  cedion  of  the  Spaniih  part  to 
France  fhould  better  it,  //,  188.—- That  of  the  ifland 
Ihould  receive  no  advantage  from  the  ceffion  of  the 
Spaniih  part  to  France,  199. — and  following . 

Delivery  of  Women  in  Child-bed .  Is  in  general  very  fortunate 

and  eafy  through  the  Spaniih  part  of  the  ifland,  /, 

*  *  , 

51* 

Demi-Annat.  See  Public  Revenues, 

D'Ennery  (Mr.)-  Concludes  the  treaty  of  the  Boundaries,  /,  xxx. — * 
Of  the  Hijiorical  Abridgement. 
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Belts..  Means  of  obtaining  payment  of  them,  II,  77. 

Defer  ipt  ion  of  the  French  part  of  Saint  Domingo. —  See  Author . 

Defert  of  Saint  Yago.  What  it  is,  7,  256. 

Deferters .  Their  reftitution  II,  165. 

Define  Dubuiffon  (M.).JPraife  of  this  Creole  Magiflrate,  II,  122. 

D’Eflaing  (M.).  Was  very  delirous  that  France  Ihculd  obtain 
Samana,  I,  190. 

Difeafes.  Lefs  alarming  in  the  rainy  feafon,  I,  22. — Diforders 
on  the  jfkin,  23. — Thole  of  the  Spanifh  colony,  52. — 
Treatment  of  the  Small-pox,  52. — Leprofy,  52.— 
Thofe  which  mow  down  the  Indians,  140. — Thofe 
which  defolated  Saint  Domingo,  142. — They  fuppofe 
that  the  glanders  and  ftrangles  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Horfes  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
carbuncle  by  their  Oxen,  II,  1.5  2. — Thofe  of  the  troops, 
203. 

Difiance.  That  from  Saint  Domingo  to  Porto-Rico,  I,  2. — 
That  from  Saint  Domingo  to  Jamaica,.'  2. — From  Saint 
Domingo  to  Cuba,  2. — From  the  borough  of  Neybe 
to  Azua  86. — From  the  borough  of  Neybe  to  the  boun¬ 
dary,  86. — From  the  Guard-Houfe  of  the  boundary  of 
Neybe  to  Port-au-Prince,  87. — From  Santo  Domingo 
to  Port-au-Prince,  87. — From  Santo  Domingo  to 
Azua,  97. — From  the  Bay  of  Ocoa  to  Santo  Domingo, 
97. — From  Bani  to  Santo  Domingo,  100.  —  From 
Nilao  to  Nigua,  108. — From  the  City  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  to  Cape  Fra^ais  and  Port  au-Prince,  149.-— 
From  Mont-de-Plate  to  Santo  Domingo,  162. — From 
Mont-de-Plate  to  the  mouth  of  Macoriz,  162. — Be¬ 
tween  Sey  bo  and  the  ifland  of  Saint  Catherine,  164. — 
From  Higuey  to  Santo  Domingo,  166. — From  Santo 
Domingo  to  Samana,  167. — From  Cape  la  Grange  to 
Cape  Fran^ais,  204. — From  Cotuy  to  Santo  Domingo, 
218. — From  Cotuy  to  Bay  of  Samana,  219. — From 
Cotuy  to  Vega,  219. — From  Vega  to  Santo  Domingo, 
to  Bay  of  Samana,  to  Cotuy,  to  Saint  Yago,  z\z. — 
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Prom  Daxabon  to  Santo  Domingo,  to  Saint  Yago,  to 
Monte  Clinft,  to  Ouanaminthe,  to  Fort-Dauphin,  to 
Cape  Fran$ais,  and  to  Hinche,  251. — Prom  Hinche, 
to  Saint  Mark,  to  the  Petite-Riviere  of  Artibonite,  to 
1  errettes,  to  Mirebalais,  to  Cape  Franjais,  to  Santo 
Domingo,  to  Port-au-Prince,  268.— From  Banique,  to 
Hinche  and  Mirebalais,  274— From  Saint  Raphael  to 
Santo  Domingo,  295.— From  Daxabon  to  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  296. — From  idle  Beate,  to  the  Cape  of  fame 
name,  308. — From  Altavele  to  Frayles,  311. — From 
Frayies  to  Falfe  Cape,  3 1 1 . 

Diftrihiior  of  Suits.  What  it  is,  II,  33. 


D’Ogeron.  Forms  a  habitation  at  Port-Margot,  I,  iij.— 0/ 
the  Abridgement . — Goes  to  Samana,  186.— Finds  the 
I  -  Settlement  of  Samana  important,  i"8 1 Caufes  Saint 
Yago  to  be  attacked  in  1667,  240. —  Encourages  the 
firft  French  colonifts  to  cultivate,  II,  100. 


Dogs.  Employed  to  purfue  Cattle,  I,  73. — Inconvenience  re¬ 
fusing  therefrom,  73.— How  they  make  an  efcape 
nom  Crocodiles,  224. — They  prove  hurtful  to  the 
French  hattes,  II,  106. 

\ 

Dominicans  (briars).  Tliey  have  at  Safito  Domingo  a  Convent 

founded  by  Charles  V.  I,  1 36. — TheUniverfity  is  united 
to  this  Convent,  136. 

Dominicans  (Nuns).  They  have  a  Convent  at  Santo  Domingo,  1, 136. 

Dondon.  Its  fituation,  I,  vij,  of  the  Abridgement,  259,  263.— 
Firfi  conceiTion  given  in  this  place,  I,  xii,  of  the  A- 
bridgement r-Dilputes  about  the  Boundaries  vij,  xiij, 
xviijj,  xix,  of  the  Abridgement,— —From  thence  die 
opaniards  have  brought  the  grains  of  coffee  which  they 
have  planted,  62. 

Door-bceeper,  The  Royal  Court  has  one,  II,  55. 


Drake,  I  his  Admiral  attacks  Santo  Domingo,  I,  i\z. 

Drink.  The  temperance  of  the  Spanifh  creoles  is  again  remark¬ 
able  in  their  drink,  150. 
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Drought.  Period  of  Drought,  I,  19.— Hurtful  to  animals,  76.— 
Common  in  the  territory  ofBani,  ioz. — The  diftritl  of 
Saint  John  is  fubjeft  to  it,  282. 

Du  Buc  (  M. ).  He  wrote  a  memoir  in  favour  of  the  ceftion  of  the 
Spanifh  part  to  France,  II,  198. — See  QeJJion  of  the  Spa - 
niflo  part. 

Dye.  Seed  fit  for  dying  black,  I,  245. 


E. 

Earth-quake.  Its  efFe&s  perceptible  in  the  mountains  of  the 
iiland,  I,  10. — Almoft  always  bears  a  part  in  the  defafters 
attributed  to  hurricanes,  28. — That  of  1751?  96,  136. 
— Overwhelms  the  ancient  town  of  Azua,  96. — Thofe 
of  1684  Sc  1691,  142. — Almoft  all  Vega  was  deftroyed 
in  1564,  231. — That  of  1770,  292. 

Eafter  devotions.  Rigor  of  Eafter  duty,  I,  47,  138. 

Ecclefiaflicks.  Conditions  required  of  them,  I,  123. — They  can 
fill  no  employement  nor  carry  on  any  kind  of  trade  or 
commerce,  II,  44. — Regards  they  are  the  objefl,  of,  44. 
—  See  Archbijhop  „•  Clergy. 

Echo.  It  is  falfe  that  they  have  none  at  Saint-Domingo,  I,  25. 

Education.  It  fails  in  general,  I,  39. 

Elevation.  Elevation  of  the  fite  at  the  Weftern  part  of  the 
Spanifh  Colony,  7,  263,  279.  — —  See  Mountains. 

Encouragement.  It  is  granted  to  the  new  fettlements,  77,  83. 

England.  The  means  fhe  has  taken  to  make  amends  for  the  lofs 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  her  views  relative 
to  the  poftible  lofs  of  her  fugar  iflands,  77,  235. 

Ennery. — See  d'Ennery. 

Envoy.  The  French  Adminiftrators  depute  to  the  Spanifh  Prefi- 
dent,  II,  180. — In  which  cafe  the  French  Governor 
fends  one,  180. — Honours  paid  to  Envoys,  183. _ In¬ 

demnity  of  him  who  is  charged  to  cpmplimcnt  the 
Spanifh  Prefident,  185, 
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Epitaphs-  See  Colomhtts, 

Epizootic.  Is  known  alfo  in  the  Spanifh  part,  I,  75. 

Equinox.  At  this  time  the  Winds  are  very  powerful,  I,  16. 

Ejiai ng .« — -See  d* Ejlaing. 

E  ten  dal.  Meafure  of  land,  H,  84. 

Excommunication .  Ufe  they  make  of  it,  I,  47. 

Extent.— See.  Coafi  s  Difiances  Plains  Saint  Domingos  S/ani/h 
part . 
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Fandinguette.  A  kind  of  dance,  I,  c.< 

^  It 

Fanegue.  Meafure  of  land,  II,  84, 

Farm.— See.  Slaughter  houjes  ,•  Tavern. 

Farm  of  ground  frovfions  (Polink).  Place  where  they  cultivate 
roots,  herbs  and  fruits,  &c.  I,  65.— See  Conaco. 

Fathers  of  the  Order  of  Mercy— See  Mercy. 

Father^  of  the  Order  of  Redemption.  —See  Mercy. 

Fig-  tree  (  Marine  )  Its  ufe,  I,  1 3. 

Finances.  I  heir  Ad minillration,  II,  39,  77, 

Ftrfi-Fruiis.  The  Pope  gives  them  up  to  the  Bilhops  of  Saint- 

Domingo,  I,  123. — They  are  the  fame  as  in  the  Arch-. 
biihopric  of  Seville,  II,  43. 

rifccd  (  Attorney  general  ).  In  what  cafe  he  gives  the  calling 
vote  to  the  court,  II,  21. —The  Prefident  &  common 
/ixacses  are  his  judges  in  criminal  matters, 26. — Condufl 
preferred  him,  27,  3,. -He  is  the  king’s' agent,  29, 
30. —He  wears  a  robe,  29.  —  His  funftions,  30.  — 

rlis  duties,  30. — Renders  accounts  to  the  king,  30. _ 

Things  which  are  forbid  him,  30,  31.  — When  he  is 
hindered  from  executing  his  funftions  the  exercice  of 
tueni  devolves  to  the  youngeit  auditor,  or  to  a  Counfellor 
,t  ,.av,  jo,  3  1 .  lie  adills  at  decilions  in  government 

33  a  p'-ibl:c  party  in  all  tribunals  and  has 
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his  deputies,  31. -He  examines  the  cafes  of  the  police^  i„ 
—He  infpe&s  the  decifions  of  the  Prefident  refpedting  the 
public  treafury,  31,  —  He  renders  annually  an  account 
to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  concerning  the  revenue 
31.  He  watches  the  conduct  of  the  miniflers  of  juilice, 
31* — He  is  fubjed  to  reprimand,  31, — He  is  aware  the 
temporary  nominations  of  thePrefident  of  not  prolonging, 
31. — -When  he  can  accufe  without  an  informer,  32. — 
He  can  challenge  an  Auditor,  32.— Accounts  which  he 
,  renders  to  the  Council  or  the  Indies,  32.— —He  can  have 
a  fubftitute  at  court,  32.  —  He  examines  the  caufes 
brought  before  the  Ordinary  touching  eccJefiaftical  im¬ 
munities,  45 — He  makes  complaint  again#  the  difpofi- 
tion  made  by  the  eccIelialHcks  of  things  acquired  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Councils,  45.— He  mu#infpe£l  what  regards 
medecine,  furgery  &  pharmacy,  H,  87.— His  infpeaion 

over  husbands,  89.  —  See  Court  Royal  j  Officios  royal 
Prefident . 

Finery.  I,  211,216. 

Fijbes,  Thofe  of  the  idand  of  Saint  Domingo,  I,  30,  211,  216, 

305.  They  abound  on  the  Spanifh  coa#,  49,  306 _ 

Of  the  Bay  of  Samana,  192.-- Of  the  Bay  of  Man- 
cenilla,  21 1. — They  abound  in  the  rivers,  306*. 

The  fettlement  of  Doth  Floridas  contributed  to  depo¬ 
pulate  Saint  Domingo,  I,  141. 

Fly.  The  worm  of  which  is  very  deftrudtive  to  animals,  I,  ~  r 
Food  of  the  Spanijh  Creoles ,  I,  49.  ' 

For  efts.  Their  utility,  I,  5. 

Fort-Dauphin.  The  Buccaneers  fettled  on  a  final!  ifiand  ofits 
bay,  I,  iij  of  abridgment. — The  Spaniards  required  tint 
the  fpot  where  that  town  lyes  fhould  be  confidered 
as  a  point  of  the  boundaries,  x,  of  Abridgement.  —  The 

interval  which  feparates  it  from  Cape  Franjais  prefents 
military  advantages,  II,  203. 

F ort-Saint-Chrifi op  her,  Where  it  was,  I,  1 1 0. 

Fort-Saint- Jerome.  Its  diftance  from  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo, 

I,  iio,—— Its  fituation,  its  nature,  1 12, 


Florida. 
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Fortifications .  Thofe  of  Santo  Domingo,  I,  ii2j — See  Defences 
Fort- Saint- Jerome. 

France .  She  ought  to  claim  Louiliana,  II,  235. 

(The).  Small  iflands  near  the  coaft  of  Saint  Domino-o,  I, 
3 1  o. — Their  fituation,  310,  3 1 1 . 

Free-Booters. — See  French. 

Freed  people  of  colour.  Their  number,  I,  55.  —  The  law  againft 
them  are  become  obfolete,  37. — They  may  be  prielts 
if  not  negro-men,  57.— They  form  a  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  parifh  of  Water-Mills ,  107. 

Freeing  flakes.  Its  increafe,  by  what  motives,  I,  55.  —  Govern¬ 
ment  requires  no  compenfation  for  the  ratification  of 
it,  56. 

French .  Remaining  alone  from  Adventurers,  Free-booters  and 
Buccaneers,  feize  a  part  of  Saint  Domingo,  I,  3. — Twice 
they  plunder  Saint-Yago,  240.  —  Nature  of  their  firft 
fettiements  at  Saint  Domingo,  II,  100  &  fiollovuing. 

' Fruits .  Some  fruits  of  Europe  have  thriven  at  Saint  Domingo,  I, 
31.— -The  illand  ofFert  them  plentifully,  305. 


#  G 

Gales  (  Southern).  Whence  comes  this  name,  I,  29. 

Galifet  (  M.  de  ).  Encourages  the  eftabliihment  of  the  hattes,  II, 

109. 

Galleons.  Two  were  loll  in  the  bay  of  Samana,  I,  175.  —  They 
were  formerly  the  means  of  commerce  between  Spain  Sc 
America,  II,  125. 

Galvez  ( Don  Bernard  de  ).  Exception  to  which  he  gives  place, 
II,  8!  —  His  praife,  II,  8. 

Game.  I,  305. 

Garcia  ( Don  Joachim  ).  Spanifh  commifiary  for  the  treaty  of 
Boundaries,  I,  xxxj  of  Abridgement. 
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Garden.  The  Spanifb  Creole  thinks  little  about  them,  I,  5;. 

Gate . — See  Porte. 

Ginger .  Importance  of  its  culture  formerly,  I,  65.  — Where  its 
culture  is  yet  preferved,  304. 

Gona.ves .  The  Spaniards  encroach  there  on  the  bounds,  I,  xvij 
of  Abridgement.  —  Nature  of  the  foil  between  G'onaives 
&  Mole  Saint  Nicholas,  10. 

Gonave  (Illand).  EfFeCt  relpedting  the  wind,  attributed  to  the 
dire&ion  of  that  fmall  illand,  I,  21. 

Government.  What  government  the  firft  French  fettlers  at  Saint 
Domingo,  was  obedient  to  /,  ij,  of  II if  or  i  cal  Abridge 
me?it.  It  is  to  the  Spanifh  government  that  they  mull 
afcribe  the  indifferent  hate  of  the  colony,  307.  II,  152. 
— On  whom  the  civil  government  devolves  in  cafe  of 
abfence  or  death  of  the  Prefi dent,  II,  13.— See  Court 
Royal ,*  Prefident . 

Governor.  One  of  the  titles  of  the  chief  of  the  Spanifh  co¬ 
lony,  II,  11. — His  competence,  u.  —  See  Prefi- 

dent. 

Grazier.  See  Iterdfnan. 

Grenadine.  See  Antilles. 

Grimouard  (M.  de).  Shipwrecked  in  the  Bay  of  Samana,  I, 

1 77 • 

Guacanaric.  Cacique  of  the  kingdom  of  PAarien,  I,  33. 

Guadaloupe.  See  Cefon. 

Guarionex.  Cacique  of  the  kingdom  of  Magua,  /,  33. 

Gulph  of  Mexico .  Saint  Domingo  is  fituate  at  its  entrance,  I, 
1. —Some  fuppofe  that  the  illand  between  the  Oronoque 
and  the  channel  of  Bahama  where  the  tops  of  a  chain 
of  Mountains  running  acrofs  a  country,  the  fubmer- 
fion  of  which  produced  that  gulph,  6. 

Gufman  (Don  Jofeph).  Founder  of  Atalaya,  I,  263. _ Is  made 

Baron  of  Atalaya>  263. — -His  virtues,  263. 

Guyabin.  —  See  Rebouc . 
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Hail.  /,  22- 

ft andker chief- Square.  (Shoal).  Its  fituation*  I,  313,  //,  190. 

Hat  fas.  Signification,  /,  67. 

Banes.  Signification,  /,  43  ,65^  « —  How  they  dlfiinguifh  the 
hattes,  65  . —  They  are  of  an  immenfe  extent,  67.- — They 
contain  different  hattas,  67.  ■ —  How  they  are  governed, 
68.  —  The  conceffions  for  hattes  are  confidered  as  the 
firft,  //,  83. —  Extent  of  territory  conceded  to  them, 
84.  —  The  Spaniards  fold  the  produce  of  them  to  the 
French  fince  1683,  102.  —  They  began  in  the  Nor¬ 
thern  part  in  the  French  colony,  102.  —  Names  of  the 
firfi  French  Battlers,  102.  —  Their  number  already 
decreafed  in  1712,  104.  —  Neceffity  of  limiting  them, 
138,  146,  150.  —  Defefts  of  their  regimen,  143. — 
Advantages  they  could  receive  by  the  cefiion  of  the 
Spanifh  part  to  France,  191.  — -  Reafons  to  think  that 
the  cefiion  of  the  Spanifh  part  would  injure  them,  206. 

Battier.  —  See  HerdJ'man. 

Havannah.  The  packet  coming  from  Spain  every  month,  goes 
thither  after  having  anchored  at  Monte-Chrift,  /,  148. 

Henry.  (Cacique),  Gives  his  name  to  one  of  the  Ponds,  /,  85.  — - 
Retires  to  Boya,  162.  —  Fie  obtains  from  Charles  V  the 
tittle  of  Don,  163. 

Henriquille.  • —  See  Henry.  Fond  of  Henriquille* 

Herb.  —  See  Swvana. 

Herdfman.  His  apartment.  Furniture,  Bedding,  /,  69.  —  His 
food,  his  exertions,  69. — His  ftrength,  his  dexterity,  70, 

7l>  72* 

Hermit  of  the  Bay  of  Sam  an  a.  /,  193. 

Hide .  Bed  of  the  Spanifh  Creoles,  /,  53.  —  The  Colony  fumifhes 
immenfe  quantities  of  them,  66,  139.  —  They  deftroyed 
animals  for  the  fkin,  66,  75.  —  The  ciirious  manner 
in  which  they  fit  in  abide  in  croUing  rivers,  223. 

Higuey 
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Higuey.  One  of  the  five  Indian  kingdoms  of  Saint-Domingo  at 
the  time  of  its  difcovery,  /,  33, 

- (City  of).  Its  fituation,  165. — Its  other  names,  165. — 

By  whom  founded.  165.  —  Its  arms,  165.  —  Its  popu¬ 
lation,  166. 

Hinche.  (Canton  of).  The  parifh  church  of  Saint-Raphael  is 
fcarcely  more  than  a  chapel  of  eafe  of  Hinche,  /,  262. 
—  Atalaye  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  belonging  to  it,  262. — • 
It  was  formerly  called  Gohave  or  New  Gohave,  266.  — 
Its  fituation,  368.  — Fertile  and  healthful,  281. 

■ - (Town  of).  Mr.  DucalTe  wifhed  to  deftroy  it,  267.  — 

Its  fituation,  extent,  population,  267. 

Hi/paniola.  Name  given  by  Columbus  to  the  ifland  of  Saint-Do- 
mingo,  /,  2.  —  The  ifland  of  Saint-Domingo  is  kill 
thus  named  by  the  Spaniards,  2. 

Hijiory .  Precious  materials  which  the  hiftory  could  find  in  the 
archives  of  the  Council  of  Indies  to  make  America  be 
v/ell  known,  11 ,  9.*— Chara&er  by  which  hiflory  mull;  be 
diftinguifhed,  9. 

* — — —of  Saint-Domingo . — See  Author. 

Hog.  Difficulty  of  rearing  them,  /,  221.  —  The  ufe  they  arc 
of,  255.  v 

Hog  Mar  on.  Hunting  of  this  animal,  I,  214. 

Holy-See .  Concordate  between  it  and  the  king,  II,  41.  —  It  has 
no  immediate  authority  in  the  Colonies,  41.— -Has 
given  up  the  tithes  to  the  king,  42. 

Honey.  Very  common  in  the  Spanifh  part,  I,  49;  JJ,  2 ^ 

Honours.  Thofe  rendered  at  public  ceremonies,  II,  61, _ Thole 

rendered  in  the  French,  part  to  the  Spanifh  Prefident, 

181.— Thofe  mutually  conferred  on  the  Envoys  of  both 

governments,  183,  185. 

Horfe.  A  fine  race  of  horfes  at  Azua,  I,  94.  —  Was  a  Granger 
animal  to  America,  94.  —  Three  kinds  of  horfes  at 
Samt-Domingo,  95.  —  Chara&er  of  the  Spanifh  Creole 
horfe,  95.  They  bring  hallions  from  Caraque,  96, 
The  diftrift  oi  Bani,  has  a  fine  breed,  103.  —  Spaniards 
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fend  a  few  horfes  into  the  French  part,  180,  II,  139.*-* 
Defeats  of  hcrfes  brought  from  the  United-States,  139* 
—  Defers  of  the  Spanilh  horfes,  140.  —  Mode  of 
breaking  them,  141  and  following.  —  Vices  in  the 
training  of  a  horfe,  142.  —  The  French  colony  has 
occaiion  for  two  thouland  horfes  annually,  143. 

Bcfpital.  Where  Michael  of  Paflamonte  had  founded  one,  7,  136, 

1  here  were  three  at  Saint-Domingo  one  of  which 
was  built  by  Ovando,  137. 

Hotte.  (The).  One  of  the  highelt  mountains  of  Saint-Domingo,  /, 
11.  —  Its  climate,  1 8. 

Houfe  of  Contxadi  at  ion.  II,  88. 

Houfes.  Thofe  of  Santo-Domingo,  I,  117. 

Humidity .  Senfible  in  the  climate  of  Saint-Domingo,  /,  22.— 
Caules  of  it,  22. —  Effe&s  it  produces,  23. 

Hunting.  Firh  reifource  of  the  French  at  Saint-Domingo,  II,  ioo„ 
—  It  was  injurious  to  the  hattes,  106. 

Hurricane.  I,  2 6.  —  Defcription  of  one,  26  to  30.  —  Deftroys 
old  Santo-Domingo,  1 1 5 .  - — -Hurricanes  rage  in  the 
Southern  part  of  Saint-Domingo,  254. 

lb  f bands. '  Laws  by  which  they  cannot  live  feparate  from  their 
wives,  IL  89, 

?  •  -  /  •  - 
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Ungues.  Name  given  in  the  Colony  of  Spamili  Saint-Domingo 
to  the  emigrants  from  the  Canaries  idands,  7,  97,  101, 
144,  201.—”  Borough  of  this  name,  117,  144,  152, — 
Lefs  indolent  than  the  other  colonies,  282. 

Impofts.  That  on  the  animals,  7,  75.  — See  Public-Revenues. 

Indian.  An  Indian  Princefs  is,  they  report,  the  caufe  of  fettling 
of  Santo-Domingo,  7,  114-. 

Indians.  Name  which  they  gave  to  Saint-Domingo,  7,  1. — 
Exterminated  by  the  Spaniards,  157. —  Burned  in 
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the  mines,  5.  —  They  formed  five  kingdoms  at  Saint- 
Domingo,  35.  —  Some  creols  pretend  to  be  defcended 
from  them,  59.  —  Their  bondage,  diftribution,  140. — 
Cruely  treated,  140.  —  Difeafes  attending  them,  140. 
—  Where  the  laft  refidue  of  them  retire  in  the  ifiand, 
162,  —  They  were  armed  with  arrows,  173.  —  They 
ufed  wooden  fwords,  193.  —  Their  deftru&ion  has 
brought  on  the  decay  of  the  v/hole  ifiand,  II,  222 , 
Indies  Spanijh.  Name  given  by  Spain  to  her  Colonies  in  the  New 
World,  II,  5.  —  They  are  entire  part  &  inalienable 
from  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  5 . 

Indigo .  Has  been  cultivated  on  the  firft  difeovery  of  the  ifiand, 

I,  62,  II,  1 01, — How  many  indigo-plantations  could 
find  place  in.  the  parifh.  of  Water-jnills,  I,  107.  —  In¬ 
fluence  of  its  culture  on  the  fettlement  of  the  French 
colony,  II,  10 1. 

Inquifition .  How  exercifed  at  Saint  Domingo,  I,  146,  II,  49, — 
How  introduced  at  Saint  Domingo  &  at  what  period, 

II,  45. — It  depends  on  the  tribunal  eflablifhed  at  Car- 
thagena,  46,  49.  —  It  has  three  tribunals  in  America, 
46. — How  thefe  tribunals  are  compofed,  46.  —  Cere¬ 
mony  at  the'-  eftablifhment  of  a  tribunal  of  inquifition, 
46. — Its  revenue,  49, — It  abhors  books,  5 1. 

Infefts,  Their  multiplicity  in  the  low  lands  along  the  fea  coafi,  I, 

I3*  Torment  they  occafion,  53. — ' They  are  protefted 
by  the  Mangrove-tree,  192. 

In/pefior-Gencral.  Honours  due  to  him,  II,  66.  —  He  is  named 

by  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  92.— His  privileges,  its 
functions,  92,  93. 

Injur  re  II  ion.— See  Fugitive  Negroes. 

Inter eji.  That  of  the  produce  of  a  fugar-eftate,  II,  22.8. 

Interpreters .  The  Royal  Court  choofes  its  interpreters,  II,  55. 
Inundations.  Their  ravages,  I,  24,— ’ Thofe  of  Ozama,  1 14. 

IJabella  (  Ancient).  Columbus  founds  it,, I,  203.— Why  he  gives 

it  this  name,  203. — Its  fituation,  203.* — What  becomes 
of  it,  203. 
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'  ’  (New).  Becomes  Santo  Domingo,  I,  114,  203.— 

Founded  by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  114. 

r”  -  (  Point ).  Its  pofition,  I,  202. 

/  -  i 

~ - -(River).  Forms  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo  by  its 

confluence  with  Ozama,  I,  113.  —  Whence  it  takes  its 
fource,  113.  —  How  it  is  crofled  ,  152.  —  May  be 
afcerided  in  a  canoe  to  within  four  of  five  leagues  of  its 
confluence  the  Ozama,  152. 

IJlands  ( Windward  ).  The  ceflion  of  the  Spanifh  part  would  be 
favorable  to  their  inhabitants,  II,  193,  193. 

~ - -  (  Little  ).  About  Santo  Domingo,  I,  37,  308, 


1 

J. 

Jacobin  Friars.  —  See  Dominicans. 

. . .  -  Nuns.  —  See  Dominicans. 

Jailer.  How  appointed,  II,  33. — Their  police,  76.  —  See  Alcades 
of  prijons , 

Jamaica .  Its  difiance  from  Saint  Domingo,  I,  2.  —  Its  conquefl 
by  the  Englilh,  108.' — The  Dominicans  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  take  the  title  of  Abbot  of  Jamaica,  122.' — The 
Abbey  of  Jamaica  was  dependant  on  the  Archbiihoprick  ' 
of  Santo  Domingo,  121.  —  The  preparations  for  its 
conquefl:  have  been  made  at  Saint  Domingo,  139. 

-  J 

ayna  (Canton).  Its  former  fertility,  I,  109.  —  There  we  find 
indigo  grow  wild,  109. — Its  mines,  110. 

— - (  Parifh  of).  Or  of  St-Rofe,  I,  no.  —  Comprehends 

ancient  Bonaventure,  io.‘ — It  muft  be  confidered  as  a 
dependancy  of  Santo  Domingo,  no.  —  Its  population, 

1 10. 

w— — — ■  (  River  of).  It  may  be  rendered  navigable,  I,  109. — 
Its  courfe,  109,  no,  in,  112. — The  land  which  bor¬ 
ders  it,  109,  —  It  cannot  be  forded  109,  112. —  The 
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mines  of  Saint  Chriftopher  are  near  the  head  of  its  cur¬ 
rent,  no.  —  Projed  of  conducting  its  water  to  Santo- 
Domingo,  115. — Its  mines,  155. 

feremie .  A  new  fettlement  formed  in  that  french  parifh,  II,  222. 

Jefuits.  They  had  a  fugar-ftate  at  Ocoa,  I,  102. —  They  founded 
a  college  at  Santo  Domingo,  137.  —  See  Charlevoix  ; 
Le  Pers. 

Junte.  Signifies  ajfemhly ,  hoard ,  II,  8. 

Jnftice.  It  is  the  generical  appellation  of  the  inferior  tribunal  in 
firft  inflance  formed  by  the  ordinary  Alcades,  II,  71.  — 
It  is  fubordinate  to  the  Royal  Court,  7 i . — Its  compe¬ 
tence,  7 1 . — What  rules  an  appeal  from  its  *decifions  is 
fubmitted  to,  72. 


K. 


Keeper.  Of  prifons,  II.  —  See  Alcades  of  prifons , 

King .  Exercifes  all  his  powers  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  II,  3.  —  In 
all  the  Indies  the  patronage  belongs  exclufively  to  the 
King,  40. — The  revenues  of  vacant  benefices  and  the 
property  of  the  deceafed  Archbifhops  belong  to  him,  41. 

He  defrays  all  the  expences  of  divine  fervice,  42. _ 

Tithes  belong  to  him,  42. 

Kingdom.  Saint  Domingo  formed  five  Kingdoms  at  the  time  of 
its  difcovery,  I,  33. 
of  Higuey,  I,  3,3,  34. 
of  Magua,  I,  33,  34. 
of  Maguana,  33,  34. 
ofMarien,  I,  33,  34. 
of  Xaragua,  I,  33,  34. 
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La  Grange.  —  See  Cape-la-Gxange , 

Laguna  of  Azuei.  —  See  Pond \ 

Laguna  Icotea .  —  See  Pond . 

Lancen.  Horfemen  armed  with  Lances.  Keepers  of  animals  who 
bear  Lances  on  Horfeback,  I,  68. 

Land  Soapf.  Vhat  is  is,  I,  io. 

Landing.  —  See  Defence  military. 

Larez  de  Guaba  or  Guababa.  They  purpofed  to  make  it  a  'Bifho- 
prick,  I,  120,  269.  —  It  is  only  a  canton  of  Hinche, 
269.— Founded  by  Roderigo  Mefcia,  269.  —  Its  name, 
269. — Arms,  269. — Situation.  269. 

Las  Cafas.  What  he  has  faid  of  the  population  of  Santo  Domingo, 

I,  42-  He  officiated  at  the  iirft  high  mafs  fung  in  the 
illand  of  Saint  Domingo,  230. 

Latitude.  Degrees  of  Latitude  in  which  the  illand  of  Saint 

-  Domingo  lies,  /,  2.— That  of  Santo  Domingo,  149.— 

v  That  of  Point  de  l’Epee,  169.— That  of  Cape  del 

Enganno,  169.— That  of  Cape  Raphael,  169.— Of 
Point  Icaque,  (Icaco  Point),  174.— That  of  Anfe-a-' 
Grapin,  (Graplin-Cove),  177.— That  of  Cape  Rezon 
or  Cape  Samana,  194.— That  of  Cape  Cabron,  194.— 
Of  Old  Cape  Fra^ais,  198. — Of  Cape  la  Roche 
198. — Of  Point  Ifabella,  202.— Of  Cape  la  Grange’ 
204^-^Of  Beate,  309. 

Laws.  Code  of  thofe  of  the  colonies  or  kingdoms  of  the  In¬ 
dies,  //,  3  7. — Lefs  numerous  than  in  the  French  co¬ 
lonies,  38. — Thofe  of  Caliille  mull  be  followed  in  all 

cafes  where  thofe  of  the  Indies  are  mute,  38. _ When 

the  laws  of  Caflille  are  lilent  the  Roman  laws  are 
confuked,  38— —The  Canon  law  is  the  rule  in  eccle- 
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fiaftical  matters,  38. — They  emanate  from  the  King 
and  are  ligned  by  him,  38. — They  muft  be  fealed, 
38. — Remedy  if  they  are  bad,  38. — The  Council  of 
the  Indies  propofes  to  make  or  abrogate  them,  38. — 
They  are  explained  by  royal  fchedules,  provifions 
and  difpatches,  39. — Where  they  are  depofited,  39. — 
How  the  Corporation  receive  them,  39. — They  bear 
all  the  marks  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Spaniards, 
40. — See  JIdminiftration  ;  Council  of  the  Indies  ;  Court 
Royal  ,*  Government  ;  P  ref  dent  ;  Treafury . 

Lazaretto,  One  at  Santo  Domingo, j  152. — One  at  Saint  Yago, 
242. 

Le  Brajfeur  (M.).  Wrote  a  memoir  in  favour  of  the  ceffion  of 
the  Spanifti  part  to  France,  II,  198. 

Leogane .  Its  inhabitants  pafs  over  to  Bayaguana,  /,  163. 

LePers  (Jefuit).  It  is  from  his  memoirs  that  his  fellow  Charle¬ 
voix  has  written  the  hiftory  of  Saint  Domingo,  /,  181, 

235* 

Leprofy,  See  Lazaretto . 

Lieutenant  of  the  Seal. — See  Seals. 

Limbe.  The  adminiftrators  took  up  the  lands  which  had  been 
there  given  for  hattes,  II,  108. 

Limonade.  It  is  the  firft  place  of  the  French  part  which  has 
had  fome  hattes,  II,  102. — Its  hattes  deftroyed  in  1691 

and  1693,  103. — They  grant  the  land  of  its, hattes  for 
cultivation,  107. 

Liria  (Duke  of).  PolTefles  by  alliance  the  immenfe  property 
of  Chriftopher  Columbus,  /,  1 34. — He  does  nothing 
to  celebrate  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  131. 

Lift  (M.  Adam).  His  obfervations  concerning  the  mountains  of 
Saint  Domingo,  I,  8. 

Longitude .  Degrees  of  longitude  with  which  the  ifland  of  Saint 
Domingo  correlponds,  /,  2.— That  of  Santo  Domingo, 
I49.—That  of  Point  de  PEpee,  169.— That  of  Cape 
del  Enganno,  169.— That  of  Cape  Raphael,  169.— 
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Of  Point  Icaque,  (Icaco  -  Point),  174,— OF  Anfe  a- 
Grapin,  (Graplin-Cove),  174. — That  of  Cape  Rezon  or 
Cape  Samana,  194.— That  of  Cape  Cabron,  194.— 
That  of  Old  Cape  Franjais,  198.— Of  Cape  la  Roche, 
198— Of  Point  Ifabella,  202.— Of  Cape  la  Grange,  204. 
— OfBeate,  309. 

Some  lands  near  Santo  Domingo  are  granted  to  the 
town’s-people,  who  are  even  Lords  of  them,  I,  13 1. 
Louifiana.  Its  ceffion  is  criminal  in  the  Minifter  who  effeded 
it,  II,  234,  237. — Horrors  committed  at  the  time  of 
the  ceifion,  234. — France  fnould  claim  it,  235. — 
Advantages  of  that  pofleflion  and  reafons  why  France 
ought  to  demand  it,  235,  And  following. — ^Utility 
of  its  forefts,  flocks  and  herds  to  the  French  colonies, 
235. — -It  is  the  interefl:  of  Spain  to  give  it  up,  237. 
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Macoriz  of  Abaxo.  /,  229. 

* -  (Chaplainfliip  of)*  I,  199,  220. 

-  (River  of).  Northward  of  the  ifland,  I,  199. 

-  ■  ■  1  ■  (River  of).  Southward  of  the  ifland,  I,  162. — Its 
fource  and  courfe,  170.— Delightfulnefl  of  its  Banks, 

I7I* 

Macorne.  A  macorn  flgnifies  a  pair,  I,  75. 

Magna.  One  of  the  five  kingdoms  of  Saint  Domingo,  I,  33, 

34*  ' 

Maguana.  One  of  the  five  kingdoms  of  Saint  Domingo,  I,  33# 

34- 

Majoral.  Overfeer  of  a  hatte,  I,  68. 

—  - - (Under).  The  fecond  appointed  to  the  fuperintenaance 

of  a  hatte,  I,  68.  t. 

Man$aneeL 


I 


MarietiA 

Market, 
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Man-ganeel-Trte ,  The  Spanifli  fiflicrmen  take  care  to  burn  it,  I, 

5°. 

Mancenilla.  See  Bay  of  Mancenilla . 

Mangrove-Tree .  For  what  it  is  ufeful,  I,  13,2.14. — It  flouriflies 
in  all  the  fea^s  borders  of  the  torrid  zone,  192. — It 
flickers  infers,  192. 

ManieL  See  Bahoruco, 

Manners.  See  Creoles  Spanijh  (Men  and  Women). 

Map.  Drawn  for  this  defcription,  8,  Of  the  Advert  if  entente 
How  a  Spanifli  map  marks  the  boundaries  between  both 
nations,  viij.  Of  the  Hiforical  Abridgement . — Opinion 
infpired  by  the  fight  of  the  map  of  America. 

One  of  the  five  kingdoms  of  Saint-Domingo,  I,  33,  34. 
That  of  Santo-Domingo,  I,  133. 

Marriage.  Moft  frequent  in  the  Spanifli  part,  I,  48.— They  there 
encourage  the  fugitive  French  negroes  to  marry,  II,  176* 

Martinico .  Is  become  the  principal  feat  of  government  of  the 

French  Antilles,  I,  3,. — Its  geographical  importance,  II, 
205. 

Majfaore  (  River  of).  Matters  relative  to  its  limits,  I,  xiij,  xv, 
xvj,  xviij  of  the  Abridgement.  —  It  becomes  the  provifi- 
onary  limit,  xv  of  the  Abridgement . — Difputes  about  the 
property  of  the  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  xvj  of  the  Abrid¬ 
gment.  —  It  is  the  definitive  limit,  xxvj  of  the  Abrid¬ 
gment,  210,  21 1,  250.— Its  bed,  21 1. —Its  filh,  211. 

Meafures  of  land,  I,  82,  II,  84.! — See  Carre  an,  Chevalerie ,  Etendal, 
Fanegue. 

Men  of  colour.  —  See  Freed  men  of  colour-. 

Men  remarkable .  Thofe  born  or  dwelling  at  Saint-Domingo,  I, 
H9* 

Mercy  (  Fathers  of  the  order  of )  .They  have  a  convent  at  Santo- 
Domingo,  I,  136. 

Society  relative  to  the  rearing  of  animals,  II,  151. 
Preparations  are  making  at  Santo-Domingo  for  its  con- 
queft,  I,  139. — Its  conquefl:  depopulates  Saint-Domingo, 
I4I*  Its  tranquillity  has  been  threatened,  II,  205 

VoL  II  N  n 


Mefta . 
Mexico. 
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Militia .  That  of  Azua,  I,  97.  —  A  regiment  of  trained  militia  at 
Santo -Domingo,  137. — Of  Hinche,  268. 

ilf/7/  (Sugar).  To  whom  they  are  indebted  for  the  firfl  conftrutted 

m 

at  Santo-Domingo,  I,  304. 

- (Cattle).  Thofe  which  they  call  Tranches,  1,  61.  —  Thole 

between  Nifao  and  Ozama,  150.  t 

— ^ —  (Water).  Where  the  frit  fettlements  were  fituated  at  Saint- 
Domingo,  I,  106. 

M  Us  (Water).  New  pardh  which  is  but  a  chapel  of  eafe  ofSanto- 
Domingo,  I,  107. —Its  population,  107. 

Mine?.  Are  numerous  in  the  mountains,  I,  5.  —  Thofe  of  Cibao, 
5,  228,  229,  269.  —  Nature  of  thofe  of  Saint-Domingo, 
31.—  Thofe  of  the  mountains  of  Bahoruco,  79. — Thofe 
cfAzua,  94.  —  Thofe  of  the  River  Jayna,  109,  no  — 
Thofe  of  Saint-Chriilopher,  no.  —  That  of  the  town  of 
Santo-Domingo,  136. — That  near  Santo-Domingo,  139. 
—  Without  produce  on  account  of  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
Indians,  140.  —Thofe  of  Bonaventure,  356.  —  Thofe  of 
Sainte-Rofe,  156.  —  Thofe  in  the  environs  of  the  bay  of 
Samana,  185,  19 1.  —  Thofe  of  Port-de-Plate,  200.—* 
Thofe  ofCotuy,  219.  — Thofe  of  Saint  Yago,  243,  244. 
— Of  Guaba,  Banique  and  Saint- John,  282.  —  Working 
them  would  be  beneficial,  according  to  Y alverde, II,  133. 
—-They  are  highly  recommended  by  Valverde,  136. 

Minguet .  Firfl  french  inhabitant  of  Dondon,  his  eulogium,  I* 
xij  of  h  if  or  i  cal  Abridgment .. 

Minifier  of  the  Indies.  His  place  is  united  to  that  of  prelident  of 
the  Council  of  the  Indies,//,  iq. 

Mint  at  Santo-Domingo ,  I,  1 3  9., 

Mirebalais.  Matters  relative  to  the  boundaries,  I,  xiv  of  the  A- 
bridgment. — Convenient  to  the  hattes,  II,  109. 

Mole  Saint -Nicholas.  Its  refemblance  to  the  Bay  of  Samana,  I,  19  j , 

Mone.  A  fmall  ifland  in  the  eaft  part  of  Saint-Domingo,  I,  312. — 
Given  by  the  King  to  Bartholomew  Columbus,  312. 

Money.  That  minted  at  Bonaventure  annually,  I,  133.  —  At  Ve¬ 
ga,  229. — Value  of  the  quarton,  II,  158; 
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Monique.  A  little  ifland  in  the  eaft  part  of  Saint-Domingo,  I,  312. 

Monks  or  Friars .  Subjeft  to  epifcopal  jurifdi&ion,  II,  43.  — 
How  they  may  pafs  to  the  Indies,  46.  —  See  Convents  ; 
Superfition. 

Mont-de-Plate.  Its  fituation,  162.  —  How  eftablifhed,  162.—- 
Its  population,  162. 

Monte  -Chrifi.  The  Spanifh  packet  arrives  there  every  month,  I, 
148.  —  Its  ancient  population  paffes  to  Mont-de-Plate, 
162,  201. —  It  has  been  a  free  port,  201,  206.  —  Thus 
named  by  Columbus,  204. — Its  bay,  205. — Arms,  205. 
— How  it  has  been  peopled  205 . — Its  a&ual  population. 
207.  — *  It  may  be  a  good  landing  place,  I,  200,  201, 

-  202. 

- (Town  of),  I,  203. 

Mortality .  That  of  the  negroes,  II,  193,  196,  212,  223,  228.  — 
That  of  the  whites,  212,  223.  —  That  of  troops,  213. 

Mountain  Round,  I,  169. — See  Cape  Raphael . 

Mountains.  Their  ftuation,  direction,  I,  3,  4,  7.  —  Their  eleva¬ 
tion,  4,  1 1. — Their  utility,  3.  —  They  contain  mines,  3. 
—  Reafons  to  believe  they  have  remained  under  the  wa¬ 
ters,  7.— Opinion  of  Buffon,.  7. —  Their  compofition,  8, 
9,  10.  —  Nature  of  their  bafe,  9,  10.  — -  Sea-fhells  are 
found  in  the  different  layers  of  the  mountains,  10. — They 
have  undergone  earth-quakes,  1  o.— The  feafons  are  mo¬ 
re  gentle  and  agreeable  on  them  than  in  the  plains,  18. 

Their  lituation  more  pleafant  than  that  of  the  plains, 
18.— Their  temperature,  18,  19.  —  Of  the  Spanifh  part, 
37>  Thofe  of  Cibao,  38. —  Of  Bahoruco,  39,  78.  — . 
They  alfo  call  mountains  of  Maniel  thofe  of  Bahoru¬ 
co,  78.— Woods  of  the  mountains  of  Azua,  94. —  Thofe 
of  Nifao,  103.— Thofe  towards  Jayna,  103.  —  Thofe  of 
Pardave,  104,  136.  —  Thofe  of  Sevico,  139,  172.  — 
Thofe  which  divide  the  plain  of  Seybe  and  Higuey  from 
the  plain  of  Saint-Raphael,  1 71.  —  Thofe  of  Monte- 
Chrift,  172. — Between  Yuna  and  Camou,  237.  Of  St, 
Raphael,  262.  —  They  are  fometimes  considered  a  com¬ 
mon  property,  II,  84.— See  Chain , 
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Mkku  ,Defta>sin  twining  them,  II,  143,  144. —  Yet  more  necef- 
fary  in  the  French  part  than  horfes,  143.  —  Of  a  lefs  fize 
than  thofe  of  the  Continent  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico, 

H3-  —  TJley  formerly  brought  fome  from  Georgia  one 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  145. 


N 

Names.  Thofe  given  to  the  ifland  of  Saint-Domingo,  I,  1,  2. 

Nag .  —  See  Njjes, 

Naturalization,  Its  conditions,  II,  89. 

Negroes,  The  Portuguefe  make  fome  of  them  priefts  and  bilhops, 

57*  Aie  not  numerous,  58.  ““  There  are  fome 
fugitives  at  Bahoruco  or  Maniel,  79,  —  They  have 
purfued  thofe  of  Bahoruco,  79.  —  What  are  become  of 
them,  79.  —  Number  of  negroes  which  might  be 
employed  in  the  two  plains  of  Bahoruco,  83.  —  In  that 
of  Neybe,  85.  —  Number  of  Negroes  they  might 
have  in  the  plain  of  Azua,  97.  —  Spaniards  buy 
fome  in  the  French  part,  145.  —  There  are  good  Mer¬ 
men  among  them,  21 1.  —  They  do  not  fear  the  croco¬ 
dile,  213.  —  It  was  permitted  to  every  white  perfon  to 
have  but  one,  230.  —  They  permitted  every  white 
perfon,  who  fhould  fettle  in  Vega-Real  to  have  lix  of 
them,  230.  —  Their  fraudful  introdudlion,  II,  81. — 
Jmpofl  on  the  negroes,  81.  —  Formalities  at  their 
landing,  g2.  —  They  are  the  caufe  of  the  increafe  of 
the  French  colony,  10 1.  —  They  mult  have  them  for 
the  fake  of  cultivation,  136. — -Spain  fails  in  procuring 
them  for  herfelf,  1 56.  —  Spain  firlt  employed  them, 
156.  —  Efforts  die  has  ufed  to  have  them,  157.  —  The 
law  which  Spain  intended  to  adopt  refpedting  them, 

1 5  7*  " —  Thofe  which  the  idand  of  Cuba  receives,  160. 


Contents . 

—  Thofe  which  are  not  employed  at  cultivation  pay  a 
poll  tax,  1 6 1 .  —  Their  condition  would  be  bettered  by 

,  the  ceffion  of  the  Spanifh  part,  193.  —  Their  mortality, 

reproduction,  and  fupply  in  the  French  part,  195,  212, 
223. —  The  number  fuppofed  neceffary  for  the  Spanifh 
part,  196.  —  How  many  of  them  the  French  receive 
annually,  1 96.  —  Balance  between  their  value  and  that 
of  the  colonial  productions,  197,  230.  —  EffeCt  of  the 
ceffion  of  the  Spanifh  part  touching  them,  2 1 1 .  —  How 
many  in  the  French  part,  213. — Who  fhould  pay  thofe 
neceffary  to  the  Spanifh  part,  216.  — Number  and 
employment  of  thofe  neceffary  to  a  fugar  eflate,  234.  — 
Danger  of  tranfporting  them  from  one  fettlement  to 
another,  229.  —  How  many  the  French  could  hill 

,  employ,  232.  —  They  mull:  think  on  the  amelioration 

of  their  condition,  233.  —  See  Population  ,*  Slaves  ; 
Saint -Laurence  of  the  Mines * 

Negroes .  (Fugitive).  II,  165.  —  Motives  which  give  rife  to  them, 
1 70.— Conditions  of  their  retention,  170  and  following. 
—Precautions  taken  to  bring  back  thofe  of  the  French 
part,  iy\  and  following.  —  Favored  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  171*  *72>  l73>  179-  —  The  Spaniards  revolt 
V  againfl  the  idea  of  reftoring  them,  175.  —  Pretexts 
which  the  Spaniards  ufe  for  receiving  or  harbouring 
them,  175,  —  They  encourage  them  to  marry  in  the 
Spanifh  part,  176.  —  What  they  reproach  the  Spaniards 
on  account  of  them,  179.  —  The  ceffion  of  the  Spanifh 
part  fhould  cut  off  their  retreat,  196.—  See  Negroes. 

— — - (Maron).  See  Fugitive  negroes. 

Neutrality.  Obferved  at  Saint-Domingo  whilfl  the  French  and 

Spanifh  Metropolis  were  at  war,  I,  xi  of  the  hiftorical 
Abridgment  .1 

Neybe.  —  See  Plain  of  Neybe. 

-  (Bay  of).  Or  of  Julienne.  Its  fituation,  I,  84.  —  Ad- 

vantages  it  prefents,  84. 

- —  (Borough  of).  Its  fituation,  I,  86. 
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hey  be,  (River  of).  Given  as  an  Eafiern  boundary  to  the  Conv 
pany  of  Saint-Domingo,  I,  vii  of  the  hifterical  abridge 
mtnt.  —  It  divides  the  plain  of  Neybe  from  that  of  Azua, 
39’  4°*  —  ft  bounds  on  the  Eaftward  the  plain  of  that 
name,  84.  —  Its  courfe,  85.  —  It  may  be  rendered 
navigable,  280.  ^  • 

Nigua.  (River  of).  I,  105,  —  Extolled  by  Oviedo,  106.— 
Particular  circumftances  of  its  courjfe,  105.  —  It  put 
m  motion  the  firil  water-mills  ere&ed  at  Saint  -  Domin¬ 
go,  106.  —  It  appeared  that  it  is  that  Charlevoix 
defciibes,  107*  -Its  mouth,  108.  — —  Diftance  from 
Nifao,  108.  —  Nature  of  its  environs,  108.  —  It  is 
not  far  from  the  river  Jayna,  109. 

Nifao.  (River  of).  Its  courfe,  I,  102,  103,  104.  —  It  bounds  the 
territory  of  the  diftrift  of  Santo-Domingo  on  the  Weil, 
103.  — The  adjacent  foil,  108. 

North.  —  See  Norths-Winds. 

North-Winds.  (The).  What  is  thus  termed  at  Saint-Domingo,  I, 
20.  —  Their  period  or  feafon,  20. —  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  accompanied  with  rain,  20.  —  They  caufe  a 
coolnefs  of  air,  20.  —  Their  continuance,  20.  —  In 
what  places  they  blow,  20. 

Notaries.  —  See  Writers. 

Nunnery.  —  See  Convents. 

Nuns.  —  See  Convents . 

\ 


o 

Ocoa  (  Bay  of).  Its  beauty  ;  its  fituation,  I,  92,  97.  —  It  was 
formerly  very  commercial,  93.  —  Its  form,  97.  —  It  is 

the  harbour  of  the  Spanich  men  of  war,  9^,  9S. 

/ 

- - (Canton  of).  I,  92,  93,  97,  98,  99.  — <  See  Palms  of 

Ocoa, 
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Ore#  (  River  of).  I,  gz.  —  It  bounds  the  territory  of  Azua  in 
the  eaft,  92. 

Oft  rot  (  Grant ).  They  comprehend  in  that  of  Saint  Domingo  the 
tax  on  the  flaugter-honfes  &  licences  on  taverns,  II, 

108. 

Officers  of  jiff  ice.  Which  of  them  are  amenable  in  the  inferior 
tribunals,  II,  56. 

Officers  cf  the  Domain.  —  See  Officers  royal. 

Officers  of  the  Public  Treafury.  —  See  Officers  (  Rcyal ). 

Officers  of  the  revenue.  — See  Officers  (  Royal ). 

Officers  (  Royal ).  How  they  muft  ad  refpeding  the  property  of 
deceafed  perfons,  II,  57  to  60.  —  The  honours  they 
receive,  65,  67.  —  Their  different  denominations,  78. — 
They  form  a  tribunal,  78. — They  cannot  abfent  them- 
felves  without  the  King’s  permiffion,  78, — Their  affem- 
bly  at  the  palace,  78.  —  To  whom  they  render  their 
accounts,  78.  —  One  of  them  keeps  a  Key  of  the  trea¬ 
fury,  78. — Their  accounts,  79. — They  infped  {hipping, 
79. — They  grant  permiffions  to  land  negroes,  82. 

Offices.  Many  are  fold,  1 1,  82. — Some  are  perpetual,  82. 

Ogeron . — See  d’  Ogeron . 

Old  Cape-Franyais.  So  called  by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  I,  198. 

Its  latitude,  longitude,  198. — Ship  coming  from 'Europe 
or  the  Windward  Iftands,  in  the  north  or  in  the  weft 
of  the  illand  Saint-Domingo  are  obliged  to  make  it,  11, 
190. 

Oratories.  It  is  the  Crufade  who  grants  permiffion  to  have  private 
oratories,  II,  52. 

Oratory  of  Farfan,  I,  273. 

- - of  la  Roche,  I,  268. 

- —  of  Pedro-Corto,  I,  273. 

- of  the  Cavalier.  —  See  Oratory  of  Farfan . 

Ordinary. — See  Archbiffjop. 

Ouanaminthe.  Matters  relative  to  its  Bounds,  I,  xiij  of  the  hifto- 
rical  Abridgment. — -Its  fituation,  2 59. 

O  van  do  (Commander).  Changes  the  fituation  of  Santo  Domingo, 
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I,  1 15.  —  He  builds  at  his  own  expence  the  convent  of 
Cordeliers  at  Santo  Domingo,  136,— He  rears  an  hof- 

pital  at  Santo  Domingo,  137.— He  opens  a  fuperb  road 
from  Port-de-Plate  to  Vega,  200. 

Oviedo.  Firft  hifrorian  who  had  written  at  Saint* Domingo  concer¬ 
ning  that  ifland,  had  a  plantation  at  Saint  John  of  Ma- 
guana,  I,  279. 

Ox.  — *  See  Animals  ;  Bull* 

Ojfter.  Very  common  in  the  bay  ofSamana,  I,  180,  192.—  That 
among  the  mangrove-trees  are  more  delicate  1 80,  213 
Ozawa  (  River  ).  Forms  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo,  I,  n3._ 
Receives Ifabella,  1 13.— Its  width, u 3. —Its  depth,  113. 
— Its  extent,  1 1 3. —  Its  inundations,  1 14. — To  where  it 
is  navigable,  1 14.  —  Santo  Domingo  is  on  its  wellern 
Ihore,  114.  Point  where  it  is  croffed  by  the  road, 

*53’  I54-  At  w hat  a  dillance  from  Santo  Domingo  it 
ss  fordable,  1 53,  1 54  ;  II,  2oo. 
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Packet. 


Palace. 


One.  arrives  every  month  from  Spain  at  Monte-Chrift  and 
Havannah,  I,  148. 

They  thus  term  the  place  where  the  Prefident  is  lodged 
and  the  Royal  Court'  aflemble*  I,  135. — Where  it  is 
fituate,  135. — The  printing-houfe  and  prifon  are 
contiguous  to  it,  135. — It  is  the  place  where  the  feai 
is  depofited,  and  Records  kept,.  II,  22. 

Palm-Tree.  Sec  Pdlmijl.e. 

Palm-Trees  of  Ocoa.  An  agreeable  fituation  embellilhed  with 
Palm-Trees,  I,  91,  99. — See  Ocoa* 

Palmifie.  Its  ufes,  I,  53,  214,  303. 

Paper-Currency.  I,  60. 

Parifoes.  Three  at  Santo  Domingo,  I,  136. 
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Part  belonging  to  the  French .  It  receives  almoli  entirely  from 
the  Spanilh  part,  the  animals  it  has  occafion  for,  I, 
74. — The  advantages  it  procures  the  Spanilh  part, 
144. — It  is  the  only  refource  of  the  neighbouring  co¬ 
lony,  II,  99. — It  wants  annually  two  thoufand  horfes, 
143. — It  has  more  than  balanced  the  advantages  of  the 
Spanilh  part,  187. — Its  yearly  produce,  197. — French 
ought  to  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  a  polTelTion,  239. 

X  * 

Pari  belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  Its  cefiion  to  France,  I,  6,  Of 
Advertifement. — Its  extent  in  mountains  and  plains, 
36. — More  extenfive  and  fertile  than  the  French  part, 
42. — Its  poverty,  213. — Proof  of  its  poor  hate,  237.— 
It  is  a  burthen  to  the  Metropolis,  II,  4.— Its  produce, 
138. — On  its  ceffion  to  France,  1 86.— Its  military 
defence,  199. — Its  foil  is  entirely  granted,  210. — How* 
many  negroes  it  could  employ  to  cultivate  it,  213* 
214. — It  is  better  to  let  it  remain  with  the  Spaniards,. 
238. — See  CeJfion. 

Part  (North).  Of  the  Spanilh  colony,  I,  1 71. —Its  iituation* 
172. 

P art  North-ward .  Of  the  French  part.  It  is  there  the  French 
hattes  commence,  II,  102.— The  firll  fituation  which 
has  had  French  Sugar-ellates,  103. 

P art  Southern .  Matters  which  happened  relative  to  its  boun-' 
daries,  I,  xij.  Of  hiftorical  Abridge?nent . — More  fab- 
s  jeft  to  the  ravages  of  the  winds,  29,  254.— The 
fouthern  part  belonging  to  the  French  too  much  ne- 
gledted,  II,  232. 

Part  W f-ward.  Matters  refpe&ing  its  limits,  I,  xir.  Of  hifla- *  ' 
rical  Abridgements 

Paffage.  The  point  which  bears  this  name  between  Tavora  and 

Neybe,  is  a  military  fituation,  II,  202, —See  Saint 
Raphael . 

Pajfage  of  River!  in  a  hide.  I,  223. 
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Pftaures.  Abound  with  noxious  weeds,  I,  76'.— Thofe  of  Bani 
fubjed  to  drought,  102— Thofe  of  Seybe  fpoiled  by 
fome- trees,  165.— Thofe  of  Saint  John  fubjeft  to 
drought,  282— Thofe  of  Hinche,  Guaba,  and  Saint 
Raphael  overgrown  with  noxious  plants,  282. _ When 

they  are  in  common,  U,  84. 

/  ,  ‘  ‘ 

Patriarch  of  the  Indies.  II,  10. 

Pa-iv  (M.  de).  Says  that  the  Americans  are  degenerate  beings, 
I,  307. 

Penn  (Admiral).  Lands  his  Troops  near  Nigua,  I,  j,,. 

PermzJJion.  It  mull  be  procured  to  pafs  from  Spain  to  the  Spanilh 
Indies,  II,  88.  , 

Peru.  Its  difcovery  depopulates  Saint  Domingo,  I,  141. 

Pent-Trou.  The  name  of  this  place  proves  it  a  French  polfel- 
fion,  [,  83. 

Petite-Riviere  (Borough  of).  Its  difiance  from  Hinche,  I, 

268. 

Phyficians.  Their  different  dalles,  II,  86,  87.— Their  duties, 
their  rights,  86,  87. 

Pioneer.  Keeper  of  animals  who  goes  on  foot,  /,  68. 

Pife.  They  build  in  this  manner  at  Santo  Domingo,  /, 

1  *7- 

Plain  between  Nigua  &  Jayna .  Its  fertility,  /,  109. 

- from  Santo  Domingo  to  Point  de  V Epee.  /,  171. 

-  °f  Jcajoux.  I,  41,  274. — Its  fituation,  its  extent,  41, 

274. — There  is  a  chapel  of  eafe,  274. 

-  of  Jz.ua.  Its  fituation,  extent,  I,  40. — Settlements  which 

might  be  formed  there,  97. 

-  of  Bahoruco.  One  is  to  the  Eaft  and  the  other  to  the  Well 

of  the  Mountains  of  the  fame  name,  I,  39. — 
Their  extent,  39. — Settlements  of  which  they  are  fuf- 
ceptible,  82,  83. 

-  of  Bani.  Its  fituation,  its  extent,  I,  40. — Settlements  which 

could  be  formed  there,  103. 

-  of  Banique .  1,40,42,  273. 
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Plain  of  Cape  Francis.  When  the  French  began  to  fettle  there* 
I,  iij.  Of  hijlorical  Abridgement, 

—  of  Dahabon .  I,  256. 

■  — 1  of  Farfan .  I,  40,  273. 

-  of  Gohave.  I,  262,  263,  264. 

, 1  ■  ■  of  Guaba.  I,  42. 

—  of  Higuey .  I,  .170,  1 7 1 . 

—  of  Hinche.  I,  42. 

-  of  Neybe.  Its  lituation,  its  extent,  I,  39,  84. — Its  ferti¬ 
lity,  85. — Settlements  which  might  be  formed  there- 
8S. 

-  of  Ocean .  See  Plain  of  Banique v 

— —  of  Pedro-Corto .  I,  273. 

— —  of  Saint  John .  I,  40. — Its  fituation,  its  extent,  41. 

-  of  Saint  Raphael.  I,  42. — Elevation  of  its  foil,  263,  279. 

- - —  — 1  ■  ■  ox  of  Round  Mountain.  /,  183. 

■ - -  of  Saint  Thomas  or  Saint  Thome ',  I*  40,  41.— Its  fituation, 

its  extent,  41. 

-  of  Santo  Domingo.  I,  103. — Nature  of  its  foil,  150. 

— —  of  Vega.  I,  251. — Its  rivers,  251. — Its  extent,  255. 

* -  of  Vega- Real.  Is  the  large#  in  the  ifland,  I,  226. — 

Its  extent  differently  calculated,  226. — And  follow¬ 
ing. 

-  of  Verrettes.  Its  fituation,  I,  291. 

Plains .  Their  fituation,  I,  4,  12. — How  the  mountains  divide 
them,  4. — Their  compofition,  11,  12. — A  marlhy  foil 
prolongs  them  along  the  fhore,  12. — Natujre  of  that 
watry  portion,  13. — Thofe  of  the  Spanifh  part  are 
far  the  mo#  extenfive,  39. — Extent  of  different  plains, 
39,  And  following,  39. 

Plains  (The).  Name  of  the  Ea#ern  part  of  the  ifland,  I, 
160. 

Plantain.  It  ferves  the  Spanifh  creoles  inflead  of  Bread,  I, 

49. — That  of  Saint  Domingo  called  Sunday-Plantains 
and  why,  222. 
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Plajier.  They  have  fome  in  the  territory  of  Neybe,  • .  I 


87. 
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Plymouth  ( New ).  Canton  of  Jeremie  newly  fettled,  II, 
222 . 

Point  de  I'Eph  (  Of  Sword  ).  Its  latitude,  longitude,  /, 
169. 

—  des  Salines  (Of  Salt-pits).  7,97. 

—  Ifdbella  or  Ifabellique . — See  Ifabella . 

—  la  Cbaudiere . — See  Point  des  Salines . 

- -  of  league  (Icaco  Point).  Its  pofition,  7,  1 74.— Latitude, 

longitude,  174. — Has  a  place  of  anchorage,  177.— 
M.  de  Grimoard  has  fufFered  a  fhipwreck  there. 


Polypufes .  Layers  of  them  in  the  mountains,  7,  8. — They  find 
fome  alfonear  the  fea,  12. 

Pond  Brackifb ,  7 of  Azuey  or  Laguna  of  Azuey .  7,  86,  87.— Its  ii- 
tuation,  extent,  290,  291, — Animals  obferved  there,  290. 

-  (Great).  See  Pond  of  Henriquille , 
of  Azuey.— -See  Pond  Brackijh \ 

1  of  Henriquille  or  Little  Henry  or  Pond  Spanijb.  7,  40, 
85. — Whence  that  name  of  Henriquille  or  little  Henry, 
85. — The  road  from  Neybe  to  Port-au-Prince,  runs 
along  its  borders,  86. — Is  the  mod  coniiderable  of  that 
part  289. — Its  fituation,  289. — Its  extent,  289. — 
A  little  ifland  near  the  middle  of  it,  289. — Animals 
it  contains  289.— -What  Spaniards  fay  about  it,  289. — 
Its  water,  289. 

—  cfTortoifes . — See  Pond  (Sweet-water). 

— - ■—  of  Xaragua . — See  Pond  of  Henriquille . 

- -  Salt.— See  Pond  of  Henriquille. 

■  Spanijb.— See  Pond  of  Henriquille. 

» — —  (Sweet-water),  Its  fituation,  230. — Peculiarities,  290. 
Ponds .  Conjectures  refpedling  them,  7,  291. — They  Ihould  give 
place  to  fome  obfervations,  292. 
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Ponte,  Cattle  forming  a  herd,  or  hatta . — See  Hatta.  • 

Pope. — See  Holy-Sea. 

Population .  That  of  Saint  Domingo  before  its  difcovery,  ac¬ 
cording  Las  Cazas,  7,  42  — A&ual  population  of  the 
Spanifh  colony,  42. — That  of  the  colony  not  fo  confi- 
derable  as  it  lhould  be,  42. — How  the  population  of 
the  colony  is  compofed,  55. — That  of  Azua,  9 6, 
97. — That  of  Bani,  101. — That  of  the  parilh  of  Wa¬ 
ter-Mills ,  107. — That  of  the  parilh  of  Jayna,  no.— 
That  of  the  city  of  Santo-Domingo,  138. — Difficulty 
of  afcertaining  the  population,  138. — That  of  the  co¬ 
lony  in  1737,  143. — That  of  Mont-de-Plate,  162. — 
That  of  Bayaguana,  163. — That  of  Seybo,  1 65 
That  of  Higuey,  166. — That  of  Samana,  183. — That 
of  Savanna-la-Mer,  183. — Of  Monte-Chrill,  207.— 
Of  Cotuy,  220. — Of  Vega,  233. — -Of  Saint  Yago, 
242. — Of  Hinche,  267. — That  of  Banique,  274. — Of 
Saint  John  of  Maguana,  278. — Of  the  Plains  of 
the  Weltern  part  of  the  Spanifh  colony,  280. — How 
that  of  the  iiland  would  increafe  if  the  Spanifh  part 
became  French,  77,  192,  iff  following.*— -Obje&ions 
againft  its  increafe  by  the  ceffion  of  the  Spanilh  part, 
210, iff  following . — That  of  the  French  part  in  Negroer, 
213 . — See  Mortality  ;  Negroes. 

Port-an-Prince.  Its  diftance  from  Santo  Domingo,  I,  87. — Its 
diftance  from  Hinche,  268. 

Port-de-Paix.  When  firffc  fettled,  7,  11,  of  hiforitsal  Abridge¬ 
ment. — Ravaged  by  the  Spaniards  combined  with  the 
Englilh,  vi,  of  Abridgement , 

P  or  t-de -Plate.  Its  fituation,  I,  199. — It  receives  this  name 
from  Columbus,  199. — Its  port,  199. — Its  mines,  200. 
— Its  arms,  200. — Plundered  by  Pirates,  201. — Its 
inhabitants  found  Mont-de-Plate,  201. — Its  population, 
201. — It  ferved  as  an  outlet  to  Vega  and  Saint- Yago, 
258. 

Port-la- Chaudiere.  Its  fituation,  7,  97, 
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Port- Margot.  When  fettled,  /,  Hj,  cf  hiftorical  Abridge- 

ment . 

Port  of  Santo  Domingo.  Jts  defcription,  /,  U3— Its  advanta- 
ges,  its  inconveniences,  113. 

Porte  (The).  Narrow  neck  between  Saint  Raphael  and  Dondon, 
/,  viij,  of  roiforical  Abridgement*-— -Error  which 
Charlevoix  commits  about  its  fituation,  235. 

Porte,  Railage  between  Biahame  and  Tavora,  / ,  89. 

Porte  des  Chevaliers.  What  it  was,  7,  234. 

Porto-Hermofo. — See  Ocoa. 

Porto-Rko.  Its  didance  from  Saint  Domingo,  7,  2.— -Dependent 
of  the  Archbilhoprick  of  Santo  Domingo,  122.— —Its 
conqued  has  been  prepared  at  Saint  Domingo,  139. 

Pcfi -Office.  Its  management,  7,  148.— Its  mails,  148.  . 

Poverty.  That  of  Saint  Domingo,  7,  143,  77,  99. 

Precedence.— See  Honours . 

Prejudice.  That  founded  on  the  colour  of  the  fkln  has  but  little 
authority,  7,  56. 

* 

P  ref  deni  eft  he  Spanijh  part.  What  happened  on  the  travel  of  a  Pre¬ 
sent  through  the  French  part,  7,  ix  of  hift or ical  Abridg¬ 
ment. — Refides  at  Santo-Domingo,  1 19. — Why  they  thus 
name  the  chief  of  the  colony,  1 1 7.— Who  has  been  the  fird 
at  St-Domingo,  1 19. — Has  no  votes  at  the  Royal  Court 
in  the  decifions  of  fuits,  121. — Three  of  whom  burried 
in  the  Cathedral  of  oan-Dommgo,  1 3  5  •""■““His  dwelling- 
houfe is  called  the  Palace,  135.  —  One  interred  at  the 
„  Cordeliers  of  San-Domingo,  126. — One  interred  at  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  1 3  y.He  can  dance  but  with  his 
wife,  147- — His  annual  falary,  147-  *~  Honours  he  recei¬ 
ves,  147. — What  means  this  tittle,  77, 1 1  .—Importance  of 
this  tittle  which  is  inferior  to  none  but  that  of  vice-roy,  1 1. 
—He  leads  exclusively  military  affairs,  12. — How  he  is 
replaced  in  cafe  of  death  orabfence,  12, 13. — State  of  the 
member  of  the  Royal-Court  which  he  is  oblige  to  fend 
every  year  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  13.  —  He  can 
only  make  temporary  nominations  and  in  what  manner 
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13.  —  He  mud  employ  the  regider  of  the  Royal-Court* 
13. — May  appoint  one  Regider  for  fecret  affairs,  14.  — 
Jn  what  form  he  mud  write  to  the  king  and  Council  of 
the  Indies,  14,  —  He  cannot  grant  pardons  or  comu¬ 
tations  without  an  exprefs  authority  from  the  king,  14. 

* —  He  regulates  the  police  of  towns,  14.  —  How  he  can 
procure  affidance  in  his  functions,  15.  - —  He  can  fornT 
at  his  option  affemblies  or  conferences,  15.— -He  has 
an  auditor  for  an  afliftant  judge,  15.  —  He  is  not  under 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  any  tribunal  of  the  colony,  15. 

• —  His  mourning,  15.  —  They  mud  not  raife  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  13.  — Jde  cannot  have  pro¬ 
perty,  nor  carry  on  commerce,  15. — Prohibition  which 
regards  his  family  and  retainers,  15.  —  He  cannot 
marry  nor  permit  his  children  to  marry  in  the  colony, 
16.  —  He  mud  conform  himfelf  to  what  has  been  pref- 
cribed  to  his  predeceffors,  16.  —  He  mud  fend  hidorical 
materials  to  the  Council  of  Indies,  16.  —  He  mud  fend 
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notes  concerning  the  inhabitants,  16.  —  He  cannot 
take  cognizance  of  civil  decifions,  18.  —  He  mud  take 
care  that  judice  be  done  to  every  one,  18. —  If  he 
exceeds  his  powers,  19.  —  He  can  make  fecret  inquiries 
againd  the  Auditors,  19.  —  What  he  ihouJd  do  when 
the  Cour  departs  from  its  competence,  20.  —  What 
happens  when  he  is  dead  or  abfent,  20.—- When  obliged 
to  attend  the  Royal  Court,  22.  —  When  the  Royal 
Court  judges  proper  to  difpatch  fome  one  charged 
with  a  commiffion  the  choice  of  the  perfon  belongs 
to  the  prefident,  25.  —  He  mud  rigor  oufly  follow  his 
indru&ionsas  to  the  finances,  25.  —  He  is  judge  of 

the  Auditors  and  dfcal  in  criminal  matters,  26 _ He 

names  the  auditor  who  watches  over  public  officers, 
27-  He  appoints  a  perfon  to  mark  the  abfence  of  the 
auditors,  27.  —  He  mud  not  pay  vifits,  28.  —  When  he 
may  go  to  a  marriage  or  funeral,  28,  68.  —  He  mud 
prevent  certain  connexions  relative  to  the  wives  of  feme 


public  officers,  28. — He  mull  inform  the  Fifcal  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  Court,  50.— He  may  authorize 
the  provifionary  execution  of  the  regulations  of  the 
municipalities,  39*  He  oxercifes  the  right  of  patrona¬ 
ge  in  the  name  of  the  King,  40.  —  He  mull  take  care  of 
the  refidence  of  the  members  of  the  chapter,  41.  —  His 
powers  on  the  difmiffion  of  an  ecclefiaftic,  42.  —  He  is 
fhmetimes  fuperintendant  of  the  Crufade,  52.  —  He  ap¬ 
points  an  auditor  for  the  property  of  the  decea fed,  /;6. _ 

He  mult  watch  over  the  property  of  the  deceafed,  59. _ 

Honours  he  receives  at  public  ceremonies,  62,  65,  6^,6$. 
—  He  is  provifionary  judge  of  the  ceremonial,  65. 
Style  and  form  of  precedents  he  mu  ft  ufe,  65.  — -  Style 
Which  they  ufe  with  him, 66.  —  He  precedes  the  Infpec- 
tor  general,  66.  —  Order  according  which  he  puts  his 
fignature,  67.  —  In  what  cafes  he  confirms  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  alcades,  70.  —  How  the  appeal  from  his  de¬ 
ed  lions  is  determined,  72.  —  He  choofes  auditors  to  inf- 
pe£!  the  prifons,  76.— -He  vilits  the  prifons,  76.  —  He  is 
fometimes  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  78.  —  He  no¬ 
minates  for  the  time  being  royal  officers,  78.  —  He  has 
one  of  the  three  keys  of  the  treafury,  78.  —  He  orders  an 
examination  of  the  public  treafury  when  he  pleafes,  79. 
-—He  gives  the  calling  voice  among  the  royal  officers,  79. 
-—His  powers  as  to  public  works,  85. — He  can  caufe  bad 
drugs  to  be  thrown  away  from  the  drug-fhops,  87. — His 
infpeflion  On  certain  hufhands,  89.  —  He  can  name  in- 
quifitor  if  he  knows  of  any  abufes,  91.  < —  In  what  cafes 
he  appoints  an  examiner  of  Refidence,  94.  —  He  muft  in¬ 
dicate  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  perfons  fit  to  be  judges 
of  Refidence,  98.  —  He  is  fubje&to  the  Refidedce,  99.  — 
Eftedl  produced  by  the  journey  of  one  of  them  through 
the  Cape-Fran^ais,  113. — Conduct  of  the  prefidents  as  to 
providing  for  the  cattle  for  the  French  part,  113,/*  137* 

* — The  prefident  of  Azelor  and  the  prefident  Solano  came 
into  the  French  part,  iSi. — Honours  they  render  him  in 
the  French  part,  183. 
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Trice.  Of  horfes,  II,  143. — Of  affes,  145. — Of  oxen,  of  cows,  of 
calves,  152,  153. 

Primate  of  the  Indies . — See  Archbiflsop. 

Printing  houfe .  To  what  that  of  Saint  Domingo  is  appropriated, 
II,  85. 

Prifons.  I,  60. — Who  appoints  jailers,  II,  33.  —  See  Alcades  of 
prifons. 

Privateers.  The  Spanifh  Creoles  fit  out  fome,  I,  144.  — Thofe? 

of  the  Englifh  dillurb  the  trade  of  the  illand,  II,  190, 
206. 

Privilege  exclufeve .  The  fale  of  many  objeCts  fubmitted  to  it.  If, 
83.  —  See  Company  of  Catalonia . 

Produce.  Thofe  which  the  Spaniards  manufacture,  I,  303.  —  Re¬ 
flections  on  the  confumption  of  Colonial  productions,  II, 
230.  -  t 

Properties  cf  deceafed perfons.  Their  adminiftration,  II,  56.  —  An 
Auditor  is  the  chief  of  their  adminiftration,  56,  to  61. 

ProvifonsSThzy  CdXlPlaces  avivre9  Provifon farm9  Polink,Conaco , 
the  places  where  they  cultivate  roots,  fruits  ,  See.  of  the 
country,  I,  65. 

Public  vjorks,  n,  85. 

Punches  &  Markers.  They  are  preferved  in  the  public  treafury, 
n,  79. 

P  uni jh  merits.  Thofe  inflicted  on  Freed  men  of  colour,  I,  56,  57. — 
On  flaves,  58.  —  Thofe  of  the  Spanifh  code,,  120. — 
The  fame  as  in  Spain,  fines  excepted,  II,  77. 

Puyfegur. — See  Chaftenet  Puyfegur. 

Pyramid.  There  are  221  of  them  numbered,  to  mark  the  line  of 
the  boundaries,  I,  xxxj  of  Hiftorical  Abridgement . — 
Whoever  removes  them  is  under  the  penalty  of  death, 
xlvij,  1. 
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Quadruped:.  One  peculiar  to  Saint-Domingo,  I,  i64, 
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R. 

iW/.  Their  utility,  I,  15,  19.—' Their  feafon,  17.— Their  profu- 
fion  ,  19. — Which  are  the  rainy  months,  19.— They  do  ' 
not  fall  at  the  fame  time  throughout  theifland,  19.-  Their 
inconveniencies,  20.  —  Storm,  20,  21.  —  Northward 
Rains,  20. — Continuance  of  Rains,  20. — Copious  Rains 
in  the  Spanilh  part,  37. 

RcLguc  (River  of).  Was  the  French  boundary,  I,  iij,  vj  of 
Hiftorical  Abridgment ,  247.  —  The  Spaniards  pafs  on 
its  wekern  bank,  v  of  the  Hiforicai  Abridgment.— 
Whence  comes  this  name,  240. 

Receiver  of  Fines,  IT,  54. 

Recommandation  (  Schedules  of).  II,  90. 

ReSiors.  Named  by  the  Archbifbop,  II,  45. 

Redemption.  (  Fathers  of).  See  Mercy . 

Regidor. — See  Aldermen  Corporation . 

Regiment.  That  French  one  of  Enghien  marches  to  keep  gar 
rifon  at  Santo  Domingo,  I,  295,  298.  II,  133. 

Regifer  of  the  Royal  Court,  II,  36. — His  place  is  farmed  but  he 
undergoes  an  examination  of  capacity  36.  — -  His  func¬ 
tions,  duties,  36.  —  See  Writer . 

Reig  ns.  Sketch  of  the  three  Reigns  of  nature,  I. 

Relater.-^- See  Reporter. 

Religion.  Its  influence  on  the  laws,  II,  40. 

Reporters.  Officers  of  jufrice  to  make  all  the  reports  to  the  royal 
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court,  II,  35. — They  are  named  by  the  prefident  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  35.— Conditions  of  their  nomi¬ 
nation,  35.— -Their  duties,  3;,  36. 

Reproduction.  That  of  negroes,  II,  1 95 >  21 3* 

Refidence.  Examination  of  the  condud  of  every  public  fun&ionary, 
II,  93. — Its  nature,  its  forms,  93  to  98.  —  When  efta- 
blifhed  at  Saint  Domingo,  97.  —  It  is  but  a  chimera. 


98. 

Ref  dent. — Se  Com?niJfary  with  the  Spaniards . 

Revenue  public.  In  what  they  conlift,  II,  79  ^  ^3>  *^3* 

Revolution.  Why  the  author  has  not  made  mention  of  it  in  this 
work,  I,  of  the  advertifement .  The  author  will  fpeak 

of  it  in  his  hiftory  of  Saint  Domingo,  liv  of  the  h  fori  cal 
Abridgement. 

Rib  of  iron.  Part  of  coaft  thus  named  &  why,  I,  12. 

River  of  Camou.  —  See  Camou. 

_ _ _ of  Great  Yaqui.  —  See  Yaqui . 

- - - - of  Higuey,  I,  169. 

_ _ —  of  Ifabella.' — See  Ifabella. 

- - . - of  Jayna.  —  See  Jayna. 

_ _ _ _ of  Little  Yaqui. — See  Taqui. 

— - ofMaflfacre. —  See  Maffacrc . 

_ . _ .  of  Neybe.  —  See  Neybe. 

— —  of  Nigua.  —  See  Nigua . 

. _ _ _ _  of  Nifao.  —  See  Nifao. 

_ —  of  Ocoa.  —  See  Ocoa. 

_ _ of  Quiabon,  I,  170. 

_ — -  of  Rebouc.  —  See  Rehouc. 

- — . —  of  Soco,  I,  169,  170. 

—  of  Yuma,  or  Yumba.  —  See  River  of  Higuey. 

\ 

_ _ . _ Macoriz.  —  See  Macoriz. 

- — -  Ozama. —  See  Ozama. 


^  — — ’Roman,  I,  169,  170. 

Rivers.  Are  numerous  in  the  ifland,  I,  23.  —  Some  places  are 
without  them,  23.  —  Why  their  courfe  is  not  much 
^tended,  23.  — -  Nature  of  their  beds,  23.  —  Dread- 
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M  in  their  inundations,  24—  The  beds  of  the  rivers 
are  in  the  moll  elevated  parts  of  the  plains,  24.  — 
*any  rivers  in  the  Eaftern  part  of  the  ifland  flow  towards 
t  ,e  South  fide  and  there  form  places  of  anchorage,  160, 
170.  -  Thofe  which  water  the  plain  between  Santo-' 
-omingo  and  Sword-Point,  170.  —  Nature  of  thofe 
of  the  pentnfula  of  Santana,  19,.  —  How  they  are 
crofled  m  hide,  223.  _  Number  of  rivers  which 
Cnanevoix  gives  Vega-Real,  226.  -  Thofe  of  Vega- 
^  -al,  251,  256,  257.  —  There  are  thirty  five  crofled 
by  the  road  between  Santo-Domingo  and  river  Maffacre 
befides  twenty-five  great  or  fmall  ravins,  236.  —  Thofe 
of  the  diftria  of  Saint-Raphael,  261.  —  There  are  thirty 
three  to  be  crolfed  from  Saint-Raphafil  to  Santo-Domingo, 

befides  above  a  hundred  ravins,  293.  —  They  abound 
in  fifli,  306. 

I  hat  granted  the  French  in  the  Spanilh  territory,  7,  li 
of  the  historical  abridgment.  —  Nature  of  thofe  of  the 
Spanilh  colony,  60.  —  That  between  Neybe  and  Az.ua, 
S7-  ~  That  from  Santo-Domingo  to  Port-au-Prince, 
87,  90. —  From  the  river  of  Petit- Yaqui  to  the  town 
ot  Azua,  88.  —  From  the  town  of  Azua  to  the  river 
ofOcoa,  91.  —  From  the  river  of  Ocoa  to  the  river 
cf  Nifao,  9g.  —  From  the  river  of  Nifao  to  the  city  of 
Santo-Domingo,  103.— From  the  city  of  Santo-Do- 
mingo  to  the  fecond  chain  of  mountains,  or  chain  of 
oevico,  1 3 1.— That  from  Santo-Domingo  to  Seybo' 

166.  —  That  from  Mont-de-Plate  to  Santo-Domingo’ 

167.  i  ,,at  fi om  Bayaguana  to  Santo-Domingo,  167. 

That  from  Boya  to  Santo-Domingo,  167. _ That 

from  Seybe  to  Samana,  167.  —  Between  Port-de-Plafe 
and  Vega-Real,  200.  —  From  the  chain  of  Sevico  or 
fecond  chain  to  Cotuy,  2 17.  —  From  Cotuy  to  Vega, 
222.  —  They  had  difcovered  again  that  which  was 
between  Vega  and  Cibao,  236. — •  They  could  make 
one  tnrough  the  valley  of  Conltance  in  order  to  open  a 


tory  of  Saint- Yago  to  the  town  of  Saint- Yago,  238.  —  ,  # 

From  the  town  of  Saint -Yago  to  Daxabon,  245. — 

From  Saint- Yago  to  Monte  CKrift,  248.  - —  Between  |H 

Vega  and  Port-de-Plate,  258.  —  Between  Saint -Yago  .pB 

and  Monte-Chrill,  2 38,  299.  —  From  Saint-Raphael  IS 

to  the  frontier,  263.  —  From  Saipt-Raphael  to  Hinche,  !R 

264.  from  Daxabon  to  Hinche,  265,  299. —  From 
Hinche  to  Cape-Franjais,  265.-—  From  Hi  riche  to  Saint- 
Raphael,  268.  -  From  Hinche  to  Daxabon,  268,  299. 

—  From  Hinche  to  Banique,  269,  271,  299.  —  From 
Port-au-Prince  to  Banique,  274.  —  From  Banique  to 
Saint- John  ofMaguana,  274.  —  From  Saint-John  of 
Maguana  to  Petit-Yaqui,  277.  —  That  from  Saint- 
Raphael  to  Santo-Domingo,  its  nature,  time  they  take 
to  tiavel  it,  293  and  folloujing  to  296-  —  They  pais 
tnh  ty  three  rivers  and  above  a  hundred  ravins  in  the 
road  from  Saint-Raphael  to  Santo  Pominga,  293.  — 


That  of  Daxabon  to  Santo-Domingo,  its  nature,  the 


time  they  take  in  palling  it,  296  to  298.  —  That 

from  Cotuy  to  Samana,  299.  From  Saint-Raphael 

to  Atalaye,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Gonaives,  to  the 

plain  of  Artibonite,  300,— From  Hinche  to  Mirabalais, 

300'  ^rom  Port-au-Prince  to  Cape -Frangais,  300. — 
See  Dijl 

ance . 

liuft.  Why  fo  common  at  Santo  Domingo,  I,  22. 
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Catherine  (Ifland).  Its  fituation,  I,  31 1.— -  Etymology  of 
its  name,  3 1 1 . — Its  utility,  3 1 1 . 

Saint  Charles  (Borough  of).  Or  of  the  Ileignes.  Small  fettlement 
formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries,  near  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo,  I,  144. 

Saint  Cloriftopher  ( Ifland  ) .  Was  the  iirffc  feat  of  general  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  French  Antilles,  I,  3. 

*  -  —  ■ '  -  Mine  Sc  Fort  of  this  name,  I,  1 10. 

Saint  Crufade .  What  it  is,  II*  50. —  Its  Chief,  51.  —  Its  impor¬ 
tance,  5 1 . 

Saint  Domingo.  FirH  European  Colony  founded  in  America,  I, 
5  of  Ad<vertifement.  —  The  French  fettled  there,  ij  of 
the  h  if  or  i  cal  Abridgment.  —  Its  geographical  fituation, 
I,  i9  2.- — It  is  the  large#  of  all  the  Antilles  next  t<* 
Cuba,  2.  — •  Metropolis  of  the  New-World,  1.  — Difco- 
vered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  1.  —  How  the  Indians 
named  it,  I,  1.  — Its  extent,  2. —  Its  latitude  and  lon¬ 
gitude,  2.  —  It  diftance  from  Porto-Rico,  Jamaica  and 
Cuba,  2.  —  Always  unequally  divifed  between  the 
French  Sc  Spaniards,  3.  —  Its  climate  is  fometime3 
unjudly  condemned,  15.  —It  was  divided  into  five 
Kingdoms  which  were  fubjed  to  as  many  Caciques,  33, 
— Its  utility,  36. 

Saint  Domingo  Spanijh.  Caufes  of  its  decline,  I,  139*  follo¬ 
wing.  —  The  Spanifh  government  fends  thither  fome 
inhabitants  from  the  Canaries  to  re-people  it,  143. — Is 
not  quite  fo  much  in  lethargy  as  before  144*  Poverty 
of  fome  parts  ofit,  220,  235,  252.  —  Its  arms,  II,  3. 

Its  adual  mediocrity,  99. — See  Cejfipn;  Saint  Domingo / 
Santo  Domingo  ;  Part  belonging  to  the  Spaniards. 

Saint  John.  — See  Saint  John  of  Maguana. 
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Saint  John  of  Maguana  (Canton  of).  It*  fit  nation,  I,  2  77. 

Recalls  the  idea  of  one  the  five  Kingdoms  of  Saint  Do¬ 
mingo,  277. —  Plundered  in  1543,  277. — Its  popula¬ 
tion,  278. — It  had  formerly  fiigar  eflates  the  fugar  of 
which  was  reckoned  excellent  280.  —  Its  temperature 
280,  281.  —  Has  fine  horfes,  280.  —  Its  ancient  date, 
280.  —  It  fupplies  a  number  of  animals,  281.  • —  Subject 
to  droughts  282.  — Its  padurages  are  infdled  by  fevcral 
hurtful  plants  282. 

. . . — - - (Town  of).  Founded  by  Diego 

Velafquez,  I,  277. — Its  aims,  277. — It  has  been  re¬ 
built,  277. — Its  fituation,  277. 

Saint  Jcfeph  (Hermitage  of).  /,  164. 

Saint  Laurence  cf  the  Mines .  Colony  of  Negroes,  I,  144, 
161. — Its  fituation,  population,  161. — Its  origin,  158, 
//,  173. 

Saint  Mark  (Town  of).  Is  almod  wed  of  Hinche,  f  2 68. — 
Didance  between  that  town  and  Hinche,  268. 

Saint  Michael.See.  Atalaye. 

Saint  Raphael  (Borough  of).  When  formed,  I,  262. — Not 
confiderable,  262. — Its  church  is  an  annex  of  that  of 
Hinche,  262.-— It  has  a  fmall  garrifon,  262. 

”  - —  (Canton  of).  It  lies  contiguous  to  the  frontiers, 

■L)  trij,  of  the  hiftorical  Abridgement — It  is  furnamed 
the  Straits  261. — The  French  have  called  it  la  Porte , 
(the  Gate),  261.— Its  fituation,  configuration,  261, 
262.— Well  .  watered,  261.— Its  foil  is  good,  its  Sa¬ 
vannas  nne,  262.~~Its  temperature,  262. — Elevation  of 
its  foil,  263.  Very  healthful,  263,  281.— Its  hollow 
(the  Gate)  is  a  military  point,  II,  202. 

Saint  Rofe  (Parifhof).  Its  fituation,  I,  no,  156. 

Saint  Thomas . — See  Saint  Thome . 

Saint  Thome  (Fort  of).  I,  234,  278. 

"  ,  (Plain  of).  T,  40,  41. — Its  fituation,  234,  278, _ * 

Its  padures  are  fpoiled,  282. 
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Sa/"‘  I'b0,:“'  (Town  of).  Tins  fcttlement  long  ago  difappeared, 
I,  276. 

Saint  Tago  (Plain  of).  I,  255. 

(Territory  of).  Where  it  begins,  /,  238.  — Its 
bounds,  242.  The  air  is  vvholefome  in  this  territory, 
14a.  its  population,  242. — Its  mines,  243. — It  had 
formerly  its  outlet  through  Port-de-Plate,  and  now 
through  Monte- Ch rift,  258. — It  prefents  the  true  mi¬ 
litary  fituation  of  this  part,  258,  II,  201. 

- - (Town  of).  Taken  by  the  French  in  1690,  /,  vi, 

fJ  1  S‘c  hijiorical  Abridgement. — It  is  furnamed  the  Che¬ 
valiers  ( Knights),  239. — Its  origin,  240.— Its  arms, 
240.— Pillaged  by  the  French  in  1659  and  in  1667, 
240.— Its  fituation,  241.— -Its  Iloufes,  242.— Has  forne 
Brick-yards  in  its  environs,  242. — Its  diftance  from 
different  places,  242.— Has  a  Lazaretto,  242.— Has 
tv/o  pari fti  Churches,  242. — Has  an  Alcade-Major, 
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Saint  Vague  (Or  Old  Port).  Anchorage  on  the  North  fide  of  the 

Spanilli  part,  i  99. 

- — — See  Scant  7 ago. 

Salt.  We  find  feme  layers  of  marine  fait  far  from  the  fea,  7, 
13.— Sait  is  deliquefcent  at  Saint  Domingo,  22. — ■ 
Foffil  fait  at  Key  be,  87,  291. 

Salu all on  of  Higney.-  —See  Higney. 

Sam  ana.  The  French  fettled  there,  7,  ij,  iij,  v,  of  the  hifto - 
meal  Abridgement,  186,  &  following. —  Path  from 
Samana  to  Seybo,  167. — Road  from  Samana  to  Santo 
Domingo,  167.— Defcription  of  the  Bay,  173,  &  fol- 
lowing.— Mr.  de  Pouancay  caufes  it  to  be  defer  ted, 
j 87. —The  French  are  maffacred  there,  187. — It  is 
only  calculated  for  a  union  of  flrength  and  protection, 
191. — -It  is  a  point  of  cruifing,  II,  190,  205. 

~  (Bay  of).  Its  fituation,  7,  173. — Called  by  Columbus 
Bay  of  Arrows  &  why,  173,— A  Cacique  there  vifits 

Columbus 
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Columbus,  173. — Its  dimenfions,  173. — Its  advantages, 
174,  185. — Difficulty  of  its  entrance,  174. — Facility  of 
fortifying  it,  174. — Shipwrecks  occafioned  by  its  dif¬ 
ficulties,  175. — Means  of  entrance,  175. — Has  many 
anchoring  places,  177,  178. — Has  fixteen  rivers  on  the 
North  fhore,  180. — Oyfter’s  abode  on  its  extremity, 
180,  192.  —  Yuna  difcharge  itfelf  into  it,  181. — 
Its  South  fhore,  182,  &  following. — Settlement  of 
Savana-la-Mer  fituate  there,.  183. — Rivers  on  the 
South  fide,  183. — Its  population,  183. — Difficulties  on 
the  South  fide,  184. — Difficult  navigation  there,  184. — 
Difficulty  of  leaving  it,  184. — Convenient  place  for 
an  arfenal,  docks,  and  a  Canon  foundery,  185. — Yuna 
may  be  ufeful  for  the  carriadge  of  timber  from  its  en¬ 
virons,  185. — It  has  fome  mines  in  its  neighbourhood, 

185.  — It  is  calculated  for  being  a  capital  fea-port, 

186.  — The  French  always  confidered  the  importance  of 
it,  186.  —  D’Ogeron  knew  the  value  of  it,  186. — 
Mr.  d’Eflaing  defired  much  to  obtain  its  ceffion  to 
France,  19 1. — It  has  wood,  fifli,  game,  191. — It  was 
inhabited  by  the  Indians,  193. — Its  being  pofTeffed  by 
the  French  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Spaniards, 
II,  190. — It  is  not  becaufe  it  belongs  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  that  the  navigation  fuffers  from  its  fituation, 
206. 

(Peninfula  of).  Improperly  confidered  as  an  ifland,  7, 
1 8 1,  197. — Not  very  fit  for  culture,  190. — Its  foil, 
191.  —  Its  Rivers,  191.. — -It  has  had  an  hermit 
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-  (Town  of).  Its  fituation,  178. — Its  origin,  178. — 
Formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries,  178. — Its 
Church,  179.— Its  mediocrity,  179. — Its  adminiflration 
179. — It  could -have  been  better  fituated,  180. 


Abbreviation  of  Santo.  Thus  what  cannot  he  found 

b  San  mufi  hi  fought  for  hy  Santo;  and  recipro¬ 
cally, 
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Santo  Domingo.  Spanilh  name  of  the  ifland  of  Saint  Domingo,  I, 

2.— Origin  of  this  name,  2.— Difficulty  of  attacking  it 
with  fuccefs,  II,  199; 

- —  Spanifh  capital  of  Saint  Domingo,  /,  2.— Its 
diftance  from  Port-au-Prince,  87. — ' Territory  thereon 
depending,  103. — Its  fituation  and  boundaries  of  its 
territory,  103.— Road  of  communication  with  Bani, 
I04'  The  par’ifh  of  Water-mills,  is  one  of  its  Cha¬ 
pels  of  Eafe,  107.— Its  port,  1 13.— Where  the  city 
was  originally  founded,  114.— Founded  by  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Columbus,  1 14.— What  is  faidofthe  origin  of 
its  name,  114. — A  Hurricane  deftroys  it  and  Ants  in¬ 
commode  the  inhabitants,  115,  1 16.— They  transfer 
it  to  the  Weft  bank  of  Ozama,  115* — It  wants  water, 
11 5*  They  ufe  Cifterns,  115.  —  Its  fortifications, 

11 6.—— Its  form,  its  extent,  116.- — Its  fuburbs,  117. _ 

Its  ftreets,  houfes,  117,  143. — Its  climate,  118. — - 

Its  ancient  celebrity,  118. — It  is  the  reiidence  of  the 
governor  of  the  Colony,  of  the  Royal  Court,  119.— 
It  is  the  feat  of  an  Arciibilhoprick,  1  2  1 . — It  was  the 
feat  of  a  Bifhop,  122. — It  has  a  feminary,  124.— 
Public  monuments.  Cathedral,  125,  135. — It  contains 
the  afhes  of  Chriftopher  and  Bartholemew  Columbus, 
125.—  Is  plundered  by  Drake,  126,  142.  —  A  re¬ 
markable  Crofs  to  be  feen  there,  135. — It  has  three 
parilhes  and  feveral  churches,  136.— -Three  convents 
of  men,  1 36.- — Two  convents  of  women,  136.- — Three 
hofpitals,  one  college,  137.— It  is  the  place  of  reftdence 
of  the  principal  agents  of  adminiftration  137. — Its 
garrifon,  137. — Staff-Major,  137. — Its  population, 
137- — *ts  Parochial  territory,  138. — Caufes  of  its  de¬ 
cline,  139,  &  following. — Had  a  mint,  139. — Was 
attacked  in  1551,  142. — Earthquakes  of  1684  and 
1691  did  vaft  damage,  142. — Has  a  fociety  of  agri¬ 
culture,  145.—- Has  no  theatrical  entertainments,  *45. 
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Has  a  commiffary  of  inquiiiticn,  146.' — Its  carriages 

147. — Manners  of  its  inhabitants,  147. — Regulation 

/ 

of  the  Poll-office  is  fettled  in  it,  148. — What  didance 
this  town  is  from  Cape  Fran£ais  and  Port-au-Prince, 

149. -— Its  latitude  and  longitude,  149. — Has  given 
birth  to  many  ellimate  men,  149. — Built  on  a  vail  plain, 

150.  — Nature  of  its  environs  and  fettlements  thereon 
found,  150. 

\  1 

Santo  Domingo  (Plain  of).  7,  103. — Its  nature,  150. — Its  fet¬ 
tlements,  150.  —  Its  rivers,  150. 

Saone  (Illand).  Its  duration,  7,  3 1 1 . — Its  extent,  3 1 1 ,  401.— 
Called  Adamanoy  by  the  Indians,  31 1.- — Had  a  Cacique 
which  the  Spaniards,  caufed  to  be  devoured  by  a  dog, 
312. 

Sa-vana. — See  Pafures. 

S ctv ana  la  Mar  or  la  Mer .  Settlement  of  the  Bay  of  Samann, 
7,  1 83.— Settled  by  the  Canarians,  183. — *When  com¬ 
menced,  183. — Its  name,  183,— Its  population,  183. — 
Is  in  the  plain  of  Saint  Raphael  or  of  Round  Mountain, 
183.— Ths  only  point  of  the  Bay  of  Samana  fit  for 
culture,  19 1. 

Sea.  Has  overflowed  the  Antilles,  7,  7. — Its  ihores  are  more 
unhealthful  than  the  interior  part  of  the  illand,  23. — 
Its  date  in  a  hurricane,  28. 

Seals  of  the  State.  Marks  of  refpeft  due  to  them,  II,  34.-— 
They  are  kept  in  the  palace  of  the  Royal  Court,  34.— 
They  are  applied  in  paper  and  on  coloured  wax,  34.— 
They  mud  be  put  to  every  a£l  of  the  Royal  Court,  34' 
—They  depend  on  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  Spain 
35.— A  lieutenant  of  the  Grand  Chrncelloa  is  keeper  of 

them,  33.  Fees  for  the  Seals,  35,*~“-^‘^nk  of  lieutenant 
of  the  Seal,  35. 

Searcher. — See  hfpeltor  General. 

Seafons .  How  diflinguiffied  at  Saint-Domingo,  7,  17,  1$.*—  Mon 

fenfibly  diflinguiffied  in  the  mountains,  18.— That  called 
the  feajon  of  Norths ,  20. 
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SdU  (Saddle).  One  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  the  ifland,  7 ,  1 i* 
— Its  temperature,  18*  , 

Seminary.  There  is  one  at  Santo-Domingo,  7,  124. 

Sep.  What  it  is,  7,  120. 

Settlements.  Nature  of  thofe  of  the  colonies,  II,  211,217  and  ft- 
'  losing. 

Seven  brothers  (Little  iftands).  Their  fituation,  I,  208. 

Sevico.  — See  Chain  of  Sevico. 

Seville.  The  bilhops  of  Saint-Domingo  were  fubjed  to  the 
archbilhoprick  of  this  town,  7,  124.  —  The  body  of 
Chriftopher  Columbus  has  been  tranfported  thither,  126. 

* — Things  for  which  they  Ihould  model  from  its  Cathe¬ 
dral,  II,  41. — It  had  exclufively  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  colonies,  88.“— Why  this  town  has  loft  the  commerce 
of  the  colonies,  88,  125. 

Seybo.  Not  that  founded  by  Efquivel,  I,  164.— -Its  origin,  164. 

- -  (  Territory  of).  Its  population,  165.— Its  pafture-lands  are 

daily  diminiftied  by  hurtful  plants,  165. 

Shells.  They  iind  fome  in  the  mountains  of  Saint-Domingo,  7,  10. 
— Efted  of  their  diftolution,  13. 

Sheriff  (High). — S  QtAlguafil  major  of  the  Royal-Court. 

Siejle.  Sleep  after  dinner,  favorite  repofe  of  the  Spaniards,  51. 

Slaugter-Houfes.  Thofe  of  the  French  fupplied  with  Spanifti  oxen 
I,  74. — Particulars  concerning  the  farm  of  the  French 
flaughter-houfes  from  its  eftablifhment  to  its  fuppreftion, 
77,  105,  and  following  to  1 37.  —  To  whom  they  are 
indebted  for  the  fuppreilion  of  this  farm,  134.  —  What 
relates  to  them  in  a  fchedule  of  the  King  of  Spain,  158. 

Slaves.  A  religious  principle  and  an  illicit  afFedion  tend  to  their 
emancipation,  7,  55,  56.  —  A  Have  can  redeem  himfelf 
from  the  mafter,  56. — Their  freeing  is  gratuitous,  56.— 
Treated  with  an  extreme  mildnefs,  58.  —  A  recent  law 
feems  not  to  permit  them  any  longer  to  redeem  them- 
felves,  58.  —  The  laws  againft  them  are  muchnegleded^fc 

58.  — The  laws  in  their  favor  are  very  exadly  obferved* 

59.  —  See  Children  ;  Negroes. 
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Soil.  Extremely  various  at  Saint-Domingo,  /,  12.  — That  which 
forms  the  borders  on  the  fea  at  Saint-Domingo  is  covered 
,  with  water,  1 3 . 

Solano  (Don  Jofeph).  Preftdent  of  the  Spanilh  part,  concludes  the 
provifional  treaty  of  the  boudaries  in  1776, /,  xxvij,  xxx 
of  Hijlorical  Abridgment . — Draws  the  plan  of  the  bay  of 
Ocoa,  102.  —  In  what  manner  he  endeavours  to  make  a 
difcovery  of  the  remains  of  Chriftopher  Columbus,  127. 

—  Eulogium  of  his  adminiftration,  143.  —  Forms  the 
chapel  of  eafe  of  Angelina,  224.  —  He  is  the  only  prefi¬ 
dent  taken  from  the  naval  department,  II,  12. —  He  has 
been  captain-general  ofCarraca,  126. — How  he  conducts 
the  management  of  affairs  concerning  the  cattle  fupplied 
by  the  Spanilh  part,  1 26  and following. 

Solfice.  The  wind  is  more  powerful  at  this  time,  I,  1 6. 

Spain.  Is  averfe  from  the  ceflion  of  any  territorial  poffeftion,  II, 
188.  —  Cannot  make  a  conqueft  of  French  Saint-Domin¬ 
go,  204. — Dangers  which  threaten  her  in  America  if  fhe 
feparates  her  intereft  from  that  of  France,  205. — It  is  her 
advantage  to  reftitute  Louifiana  to  France,  237.  —  Has 
perceived  that  fhe  has  too  much  negle&ed  her  colonial 
poffeffions,  238. 

Spaniards .  Drive  the  French  from  S&int-Chriftopher,  I,  1  ofhif 
torical  Abridgments — They  are  driven  from  Tortue,  1. 

—  They  maffacre  almoft  all  the  French  Colony,  ij.  — 

They  exterminate  the  natives  of  Saint-Domingo,  2. _ 

Manifeft  the  molt  atrocious  avarice,  2. — Attacked  by  the 
Adventurers  in  1639,  2.— -Compelled  to  divide  the  ifland 
with  the  French,  3.  —  Caufe  Indians  to  be  buried  in  the  4 
mines  ofCibao,  5. — Their  indolence,  32,  307.  —  They 
did  not  fettle  in  the  weft  ofNeybe  till  towards  it^o  8^ 

— "  They  caufe  the  Cacique  of  the  ifte  ofSaone  to  be  de¬ 
voured  by  a  dog,  312.-—  See  Creoles  Spanijh  (McnJ.  / 
Creoles  Spanijb  f  Women ). 

Spanijh  Men  of  war,  —  See  Veffels . 

Staff-Major .  I,  137.  —  The  revenue  he  received  from  letting  the 
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flaughter-houfes,  II,  105. 

Stations.  Remark  concerning  them,  II,  144.  _  Their  care  to  a- 
void  each  other,  146. 

Storm.  I,  2 6. — See  Hurricane . 

Style.  Rules  prefcribed  in  this  refpeft,  II,  65. 

Strangers.  Politenefs  they  mark  at  Saint-Domingo  in  vifitino 
ft  rangers,  I,  143, — Care  taken  to  render  the  entrance  of 
foreigners  extremely  difficult  in  Spanifh  Colonies,  87. 
Subfijtence v  The  ceffion  of  the  Spanifh  part  to  France  fhould  render 

teat  taken  from  the  hattes  more  certain,  II,  iqi.  206 
SubftituU  of  the  Fifcal.  II,  32.  9 

Succejion  vacant ,  —  See  Property  of  deceafed  perfons. 

Succours,  Which  the  French  and  Spanifh  mutually  promife  them- 

felves  at  Saint-Domingo,  7,  i  of  the  hiftorkal  abridg- 

ment . 

Sugar.  Badly  manufaftured  in  the  Spanifh  colony,  /,  49.  — 
That  formerly  .made  at  Azua  was  excellent,  98.  — 
That  of  Saint- John  of  Maguana  was  much  efteemed, 
280.  —  The  firft  made  at  Saint-Domingo,  304. 
Sugar-Eftates .  Thofe  which  may  be  counted  in  the  Spanifh  part, 
/,  61,  255.— How  many  could  be  in  the  plains  of 
Bahoruco,-  82.  —  How  many  could  be  fettled  in  the 
plain  of  Neybe,  85,  —  Old  fugar-plantation  of  Ocoa, 
92.  —  How  many  could  be  in  the  plain  of  Azua,  97.— 
Where  the  firft  at  Saint  -  Domingo  were  eflablifhed 
106.  Thofe  which  might  be  in  the  parifh  of  Water- 
Mills,  107.  —  Thofe  which  are  in  the  plain  of  Santo  - 
Domingo  and  which  may  be  added  thereto,  150,  15 1. 

—  The  molt  confiderable  in  the  Spanifh  part,  1 5 1 . _ 

How  many  might  be  in  the  plain  from  Santo-Domingo 
to  Point  de  PE  pee  and  from  that  point  to  Round- 
Mountain,  171.— Thofe  of  Vega,  2 3 3. —Thofe  which 
might  be  in  the  plain  of  Vega,  255.  —  The  canton 
of  Saint-John  of  Maguana  had  formerly  fome,  280. — 

In  what  cafes  they  are  not  feizable,  II,  77.  —  When 
they  have  had  fome  in  the  French  part,  ioi.-~ - 
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French  have  began  to  have  Tome  in  the  Northern  part, 
103.  —  Particulars  relative  to  the  eflablifhment,  value 
and  produce  of  a  iugar  ellate,  and  the  employment  of 
the  negroes  neceflary  for  fuch  a  fettlement,  224  and  foU 
lowing.' 

Superftition.  Confpicuous  in  the  Spanilh  colony,  /,  47. 

Supplication.  Application  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  againft 
certain  decifions,  II,  72  and  following. 

Supply.  That  annually  required  for  the  number  of  Negroes  of  the 
Fiench  part,  II,  103,  213  and  following.  — —  That  the 
Spanifh  part  wholly  cultivated  would  require,  214. 

Surgeon.  II,  86.  Mull  have  taken  degrees  and  be  examined, 
87* 


T. 


Tafia.  /,  30. 

Tan.  The  mangrove-tree  furnilhes  excellent  one,  I,  214.— 
Cullom  prejudicial  to  tan,  214. 

Tavern.  Licence  for  tavern  keeping,  II,  106,  108.  —  The  licence 
for  taverns  was  an  income  for  the  Half,  106. 

Tavira.  (  Hermitage  of  ).  1,  164. 

Taxer  of  cofts.  II,  53. 

Tea.  Opinion  that  real  tea  is  found  at  Saint-Domingo,  I,  304. 

Temperature.  Very  various  and  why,  I,  14,  —  Milder  in  the 
mountains,  18.  — That  of  the  dmton  of  Saint-John  of 
Maguana,  280.  —  That  of  the  diftrift  of  Banique,  281. 

That  of  the  valley  of  Conflance,  281. 

Tempefts.  They  all  generally  proceed  from  the  interior  part,  I, 
16. — Their  violence,  21. 

I'  : 

Thermometer.  I,  18. 

Things.  Thofe  the  ufe  of  which  is  deemed  common,  II,  84 

Thrndtr.  Its  violence,  I,  21.  —  It  is  generally  blended  with 
Hurricanes,  28, 
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Tide .  Its  height,  I,  12. 

Titles .  Thole  of  the  chief  of  the  Spanifli  colony,  II,  1  re 

Tobacco .  Much  ufed  by  the  Spaniards,  I,  50. — Is  a  native  of 
the  ifland,  63. — Quality  of  that  of  the  ifland,  63.— 
The  king  of  Spain  purchafes  fomeofit,  221. — They 
cultivate  fome  at  Cotuy  which  is  efteemed,  221. — 

,  *  V 

They  tranfport  that .  of ’Cotuy  by  Yuna,  222. — What 
its  warm  admirers  fay  of  it,  253. — What  the  king  of 
Spain  fhould  do  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  it  at 
Saint  Domingo,  253. — It  was  the  firft  culture  of  the 
French  at  Saint  Domingo,  II,  100. 

Tortoifes  ( Land  or  Sea).  Common,  I,  49. — Their  utility, 
307.  '' 

Tortue  (La).  (The  Tortoife).  A  fmall  ifland  near  that  of 
Saint  Domingo.  It  is  the  firft  fpot  on  which  the 
French  fettled,  I,  i,  ij,  of  the  hijlorical  Abridge¬ 
ment . 

Tourniquet .  (Trapifhes).  See  Mill-Sugar. 

Town.  In  what  it  differs  from  Borough  and  City,  II,  68. — It 
may  have  agents,  70. 

>  •  Tovon-houfe. — See  City-houfe * 

Trade  of  Negroes.  II,  214. 

Treafury  Public .  II,  78. 

Treaty.  Concerning  animals  to  be  fupplied  the  French,  made  in 
1762.  II,  1 1 8. — In  1764,  120. — In  1766,  122. — In 
1770.  124. — In  1776,  1 3 1. ' 

- - .  For  the  reflitution  of  Criminals,  II,  1 69. 

- - .  For  the  reflitution  of  Deferters.  One  in  1743?  II, 

1 67. — One  in  1762,  168. — One  in  1764,  168. — 
One  in  1766,  1 68.- — One  in  1770,  168. — One  in  1 777, 

1 63. 

_ _ _ .  Fot  the  reflitution  of  fugitive  negroes.  One  in  1697, 

II,  170.— One  in  1762,  17 5 y— One  in  1766,  176. — 
One  in  1777,  176. 


Treaty . 
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Treaty .  Provifionally  on  the  limits  or  boundaries  in  1770,  /, 
xxi,  of  the  hiftorical  Abridgement . — In  1772,  xxiij, 
of  the  hiforical  Abridgement. — In  1 77 3 >  xxiv,  of  the 
hiftorical  Abridgement . — In  1776,  xxiv,  of  the  hfto - 
rical  Abridgement.  —  Definitive  on  the  boundaries 
in  1777,  xxv,  and  following  of  the  hiftorical  Abridge¬ 
ment. 

Tribute.  Import  on  cattle,  /,  71,  74. — How  paid,  71. — Difpo- 
fition  of  Spain  as  to  this  tax,  II,  158. 

Trinity  (Spanifh  ifland  of).  Is  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  new 
fettlements,  II,  215. 

Troops .  Thofe  of  the  Spanilh  part,  /,  137. — Thofe  originally 
fent  to  Saint  Domingo,  137.— Their  ficknertes,  II, 
203. 

Turk-iftands.  Their  fituation,  I,  313.  —  Their  true  name, 

3*3-  '* 

Turtle.—- See  Tortoifes . 

Tythes .  I,  122,  123. — The  new  cleared  lands  are  exempted 
from  them,  124.— They  belong  to  the  king,  II,  42. — 
From  what  they  are  colle&ed,  42,  43.— There  are  no 
perfonal  tythes,  43.— Country  tythes,  43.— Produce  of 
what  is  collected  from  horned  cattle,  163. 


1 


United  States  of  America.  They  fend  horfes  to  Saint  Domingo, 
II,  139.— Georgia  has  fent  mules  to  Saint  Domingo! 
x  1 45 -—They  furnilh  oxen,  152.— Aftual  conduit  of 
England  relatively  to  them,  23  5,  and following.—. Ideas 
on  their  commerce,  extent,  and  power,  235  f0j . 

lowing . 

Uniwrfity.  One  at  Santo  Domingo,  I,  60,  136.— II,  84. 
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Vacancy  of  Benefices,  II,  44. 

Valley  of  Conftance .  Its  filiation,  I,  236.— Extremely  well 
adapted  to  cattle,  236. — Its  temperature,  237,  281.= 
It  may  ftill  ferve  to  open  a  communication  between 
North,  South  and  Weft  of  the  Spanifh  colony,  237. 

V allure  (Parifti  of].  Circumftances  relative  to  the  bounds  of 
its  territory,  /,  xix,  of  the  hiftorical  Abridge - 
merit . 

Valuer de  (Don  Antoine  Sanchez).  Has  publifh'ed  a  work  on 
Spanifh  Saint  Domingo,  I,  35. — He  has  the  intention 
of  writing  the  hiftory  of  Saint  Domingo,  35. — His 
eulogium,  35  149. — His  plantation,  106/— What  he  fays 
on  the  watering  of  the  Plain  of  Artibonite,  272. — 
His  reproaches  to  M.  de  Paw,  307.  —  Wxhat  he 
thinks  of  the  refources  of  the  Spanifh  part,  II, 
155. — His  opinion  on  the  importance  of  Mines, 

Vani.—~ See  Bani 

Vega  (Territory  of).  Its  fituation,  bounds,  I,  228.- — Its  cede- 

*  .  / 

brated  crofs,  230. — Indifferent  culture,  233.  —  Has 
fome  fugar  plantations,  233.' — Its  population,  133. — 
They  there  make  the  firft  fugar  rpanufadlured  at  Saint 
Domingo,  303,— -Precautions  to  be  taken  in  cafe  of  an 
1  ,  attack,  II,  201. 

— —  (Town  of).  The  ancient  town  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  where  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Magua 
flood,  I,  33,  228.— It  has  been  the  feat  of  a  Bifhop, 

1 2 1,  229.-— Confiderable  quantity  of  gold  wras  minted 
there,  229. — Its  arms  229.— Its  Bifhoprick  united  to 
that  of  Santo  Domingo,  230. — It  is  in  its  Church  that 
the  firft  high  mafs  is  fung  ot  Saint  Domingo,  Las  Cafas 
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officiating,  230.— It  is  nearly  deftroyecl  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  231.— Situation  of  the  aftual  town,  23;,  232. 

_ Why  called  Begue  by  the  French,  231.  IlS 

ftreets,  houfes,  231.— Dillance  from  different  places, 

2  3  2  • 

Vega-Real.  The  linelt  plain  in  the  ifland,  I,  226,  251.— 

Errors  which  it  occafions  Charlevoix  to  commit, 
227. — What  Columbus  underftood  by  this  name,  228. 
_ Cnlumhus  caufes  a  fort  to  be  conftrufted  there. 


228.— Three  great  rivers  flow  through  it  as  it  ftan4s 
in  length.  256. — Advantages  which  it  might  procure, 
252 —Almoft  without  utility  now,  252.— They  rear 
cattle  253- — They  cultivate  tobacco  there,  253.  Dif- 
ferent  ways  of  dividing  it,  255. 

Velafquez.  Who  conquered  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  was  thp  foundei 
of  the  borough  of  Banique,  I,  273.  bounded  Saint 


John  of  Maguana,  277. 

Veil  of  a*  Name  of  a  furgeon  of  Santo  Domingo,  firil:  cultivator 

to  which  the  fuccefs  of  fugar-cane  was  due;  con- 

. 

ftruftor  of  the  firft  fugar  mill,  I,  303, 

Venables.  His  enterprife  againfl  the  Spanifh  colony,  I,  108, 
in. — He  takes  Jamaica,  108. 

Verrettes  (French  borough  of).  Its  diflance  from  Hinche,  I, 
268. 


VeJJels  of  Regijler.  They  ferve  for  the  trade  of  the  colonies, 
II,  1 2 c . — Whence  comes  this  name,  125. 

„ _ _  (Spanifh)  of  War .  They  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Ocoa,  I, 

92,  98. 

Vice-Roy .  Firft  rank  in  America,  II,  11 

Vice-Royalty.  The  Spaniards  have  four  of  them  in  America,  U, 


Volcanoes.  Volcanic  marks,  I,  10. 

Voyages .  Their  difficulty  in  the  Spaniffi  colony,  I,  6o.~ See 
(J  .Road. 
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h  aters.  Thofe  of  the  fea  have  covered  the  Antilles,  I,  7 

Their  ravages  at  the  time  of  inundations,  21,  ’ 2%.— 
Considered  as  drink  25.— Are  fometimes  deemed  a 
common  and  public  property,  II,  84. 
Waters-Mineral.  In  the  canton  of  Azua,  I,  94.— Thofe  of  Ba~ 
nique,  283,  &  following. 

Common  in  the  Spanilh  part,  II,  239. 

They  form  the  moll  numerous  clafs,  J,  55. — See  Mor¬ 
tality  ;  Population . 

Caufes  a  great  variety  in  the  climate  and  temperature, 
/,  14.  Its  falutary  eife&s,  15.— That  of  the  Ealt, 

*5-  ^hat  which  blows  from  the  mountains,  15. _ 

wronger  at  the  equinoctial  and  lolfticial  epochs,  16.— 
Its  ravages  during  hurricanes,  26. — See  Breefe  ; 
Hurricanes  ,*  Norths. 

(Trade-)  I,  14. 


Wax. 

Whites. 

Wind. 


m-ves.  Connexion  prohibited  between  thofe  of  the  auditors 
and  other  officers  of  jultice,  with  other  women,  IJ, 
29-  When  ±  relident  s  and  Auditor’s  wives  cannot 
ciiLer  the  infide  of  the  Convents  of  women,  44.— 
Thofe  of  the  Prefident,  Auditors,  and  Fifcal  have  a 
place  purpofely  for  them  at  Church,  64.— Cafes  where 
their  Hulbands  mult  be  fen t  to  them,  89.— See  Creoles 
Spanijh ,  (Women). 

/fWj.  Thofe  of  the  mountains  of  Azua,  I,  94.— Thofe  which 
are  between  Nifao  and  Nigua,  108.— The  banks  of 
Yuna,and  Camou  have  fome  of  the  molt  valuable 
kinds,  185. — Thofe  of  the  North  coalt,  215. — The 
nature  of  thofe  of  the  illand  of  Saint  Domingo,  301.—- 
Utility  of  thofe  of  Louifiana  to  the  French  colonies,  II,  235', 
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\ 

Xif 

Worm .  Which  deftroys  many  animals,  I,  76, 

Writers .  They  are  of  different  denominations,  II,  74,  75. — 
Their  functions,  74,  75, — Notary  Clerks,  75. — Their 
duties,  75, 


X. 

•  '  •  1  *  ?  / 

\ 

Xaragua .  One  of  the  five  kingdoms  of  Saint  Domingo,  I, 
33.  34. — Its  fituation,  34. 


Y, 

* 

Xaqui  (River  of).  Near  the  chain  of  Sevico,  I,  217. 

— -  (River  of  Great).  Its  fource  I,  88,  256. — Contain 
gold  fand,  244. — Its  width,  245.- — Runs  through  % 
part  of  the  plain  of  Vega,  251. — Its  courfe,  251 
256,  257. —  Can  be  rendered  navigable,  252. 

- -  (River  of  Little).  Its  fource,  I,  88. — It  falls  into  the 

Neybe,  89. — Could  be  rendered  navigable,  280. 

Yuma .  See  Rinjer  of  Higuey. 

Tuna  (River).  Falls  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Samana* 
I,  1 81,  222. — May  ferve  to  tranfport  wood  and  other 
objects  into  the  bay  of  Samana,  185.— Is  the  deepeff 
in  the  colony,  222. — Has  been  made  navigable,  222, 
252.—- Utility  it  could  acquire,  233.— It  is  not  ford¬ 
able  where  eroded  by  the  High-way  from  Saint  Domin¬ 
go  to  Daxabon,  223. — How  they  pafs  it,  223. — Its 
width,  223. — Runs  through  a  part  of  the  plain  of 
251.— -Its  fo«rce  and  courfe  256,'-—^  navigation 


3i$  Contents. 

Would  he  a  great, ,  refource  to  Vega,  256.-— Its  very 
banks,  might  defend  it  .from  an  enemy,  200. 


Zacbec  (Ifland).  Its  lituation,  I,  3i3.---Wlience  derived  this 
name,  313, 
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Vol.  I. 

age  49 — Line — — For  Caffavium ,  read  CafTavium- 

Bread. 

•  \ 

67 - 20 — After  hattes,  add  or  pontes. 

87- - 9 — For  ninety-fix >  read  iixty-nine. 

107-  - — laft — For  cotton ,  read  coffee. 

»  \ 

1 39— - 7 — After  Cuba,  add  Jamaica. 

273 - 24 — For  Chevalier,  read  Cavalier. 

280- . .  -id — For  millions ,  read  thoufand. 

Vol.  II. 

301 — Before  Rufi ,  read  : 

Roots  .“-—See  Food  ofi  the  Spanijh  Creoles . 


{tf3  The  Reader  is  humbly  requefied  to  cor  re  ft  the  Typogra¬ 
phical  inaccuracies . 
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